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A NEW HISTOEY OF PAINTINO 
IN ITALY 


CHAPTER I 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


It not by clwolling exclusively on the growth of the purely Florentine 
school that wo shall explain its development. Its ultimate perfection 
was duo to the wisdom with which all past and contemporary elements 
of progress w^oro assimilated and combined, from whatever quarter 
they might originally proceed. The gi’oat laws of composition founded 
on the models of Giotto, the plastic element made dominant by 
tlio scnilptors of the fifteenth century, the scientific perspective of 
lines, which ONved its grand impulse to Uccello, the more subtle one 
of atmospboro whicli Masaccio mastered, the tasteful arcluteoture 
nwived by Brunolloscihi and Alberti, wore summed up in a great 
moaHuro by the spirit and grasp of Domenico Ghirlandaio. The 
changes in the use and application of mediums carried out by the 
PoBc^lIi and Baldovinotti, enlarged and extended by the Pollaiuoli, 
gained a concrete value in Verrocchio. But the merit of these and 
later'artistK owed much to the example of one who is not a Florentine, 
though educated in his earliest years under the tuition of a master 
fovnml on the pure Florentine models. 

Pietro di Benedetto of the Franceschi,^ more commonly known 
as Piero della Francesca, was bom at Borgo San Sepolcro in Umbria,^ 
on the wostorn face' of the mountain chain which parts Tuscany from 
the old duchy of Urbino and the States of the Church on the Adriatic 


1 rBiUNOH FiutsTOBSOO Oobazztni, in Apptrnd storici e filologici sulhx vallc 
T^erina toftectm (Borgo San Sepoloro, 1874), established that Piero’s father 
was lionodotto dei Franooschi, a family established for three generations in 
.Borgo San Sepolcro, seven of its mombors havmg been members of the Uon- 
fthriio del Oomttne. Bonedotto married Eomona di rienno di Carlo da Montercbi, 
was the mother of our Piero, Signob GAHia?ANO MxnAHUsr, m the ^test 
edition of Vasari (Sansom, 1878-82) has treated of the birth ^d descent of Piero 
in full and gives a genealogical tree of the family. Ho tells ^ that 
father died <5. 1465, so that Vasari is probably wrong when he says Piero s 
education was left to his mother. We know nothing of his early hfe and training 

before he became the pupil of Domenico Venezdano,] ^ , 

* [Politically, Borgo Ban Sepolcro has long formed part of Tuscany], 

ur, 
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. , , ^ Kod aboitt 

coast. He might have reached the twentieth year when , 
at Florence, and the date of his birth may therefore be ft. 

1415-20. The master who first instructed him has not bt 
corded, but a Sienese fibre can be traced throughout his ai . ‘ ^ 

organism ; and future investigation may prove that he was in ca. 
years disciple of a painter wandering, after the constant fashion oi 
his countrymen, from Siena to the eastward, in search of employ- 
ment. His good fortune, however, at an early period, brought him 
in contact with Domenico Veneziano, whose residence at Perugia as 
early as 1438 has been described ; and by Domenico he u'as employed, 
in 1439, on the frescoes of S. Maria Nuova ^ at Florence. How long 
he may have remained with this master is uncertain.^ We have no 
intermediate clue to the story of his life between 1439 and 1461, 
when he is known to have painted in Rimini ; but we judge from his 
style that he tempered its local Umbrian features by assuming and 
imbibing the nobler qualities of the Florentine school. His master- 
pieces alone sufl&ce, indeed, to prove that nature had created in the 
person of Piero a man of a rare type, endowed with great poneti'ation 
and powers of reflection, able to fathom the problems of alwtnise 
science, and capable of searching and co-ordinating the secrets of nature. 
He was, in a word, an artist enjoying a happy conjunction of the 
talents which adorned the Van Eycks and Leonardo da Vinci.® 

Thrown by his connection with Domenico Veneziano into friendly 
relation with one of the realistic Florentines, he entered into tho 
study of nature with an ardour equal to that of his master, equal to 
that of Andrea del Castagno or the* Peselli. Their style ho made his 
own without a thought for selection, but with the determination k) 
master the true laws of motion and of life. With their energy, be 
assumed their coarseness, which he refined, however, with Homo of 

^ fit was in the Ospedale of S. Maria Novella that Bomonico Vomwiiano 
was painting in 1439. Cf, Milanesi in Vasari, ed. (dt,, and OAVAUJASRiLtK 
and CaowB in the Italian edition of this History. The following entry in 
the Hospital accounts of that year was discovered by IVIilanesi: — **M. Doinenicho 
di Bartolomeio da Vinezia che dipinge la chapella maggioro di Hunto <ii(lio do* 
dare a di vii di Sett. F. 44, ed de’ dare a di xii di Sott, F. 2. 6. If). Pietro 
Benedetto dal Borgo a San Sepolchro sta coUui.’*] 

* [Certainly till 1446 Domemoo was at work in Florence at the Hospital. 
Piero seems to have remained with him. In 1446 ho recoivod a eoinimsmon 
from the Brotherhood of the Misericordia in Borgo San Sepolcro to paint an 
altarpiece for the chapel of thoir hospital. See in/ra. C% MtLANEsr, uhi aw/;., 
and PiOHi, La Vita e le Opere di Piero della Francesca Bepolcro, 

189^), and F. Wituno, Piero dei Pranceschi (Strassburg, 189<i), and W. U. 
WAtftBS, Piero della Prcmcesca (Bell, 1901).] 

« One may observe that Fra Luca Pacioli, whoso intimacy with Piero della 
Francesca is acknowledged by himself, became known as a matiiomatician, and 
in his later years (1496-99) remained at Milan in constant comnianication wi^ 
Da Vinci, who thus, no doubt, leamt much of his science through Pacioli from 
Piero. (See Cap. VI. of Divina Proporzione,) 
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the grand quality perceptible in the nobler creations of Paolo UcceUo. 
Without rising much above a common conventionalism apparent in 
the constant reproduction of a type affecting Moorish rather than 
European forms, he still reveals, in composition as well as in figures, 
some of tlie massive grandeur of the Florentines. With more science 
than UcceUo or Mantegna,^ he turned his knowledge of linear per- 
spective to admirable account, and learnt not merely to fix rectangular 
planes in perfect order, but to measure them, and thus set his figures 
at their just proportional height in the most advantageous situations. 
Nor was the question of place one which remained ujaheeded. It 
was not casual with him that the figure should occupy its proper space 
in a fixed plane. He applied the severest geometrical laws in ascer- 
taining the just proportions of figures to each other and to their stations 
in a given room.^ But he did not rest even there ; he was the fore- 
runner and superior of Domenico Ghirlandaio in the mode of projecting 
shadows, and thus added to art a new perfection. Calculations of the 
comparative values necessary for the due distribution of light and shade 
wore familiar to him, and one can conjecture that he assisted his experi- 
ments by the aid of artificial light in dark spaces. Yet he seldom 
concentrates light, but gives each tint its proper local depth in exact 
proportion to its distance within the plane of the picture, thereby differing 
from Rembrandt, who affects the spectator by condensing light on one 
spot and throwing the rest into comparative obscurity.^ The natural 
result of this scientific acquirement in Piero was an elaborate certainty 
iii the rendering of atmosphere. Without being a colourist who, like 
the Van Eycks, gives air to a picture by intuitively breaking up tones 
as the distance recedes, he was so sure of the variation produced in 
primaries by the effect of remoteness that he never faltered in the ap- 
plication,* The juxtaposition of two colours is never attended with any 
startling or brilliant contrast as in the Van Eycks ; and the rules of 


^ Mantegna did not push the application of linear perspective to the human 
body further than Hero della Francesca. His figures are firm on their plane 
and proportioned to surrounding objects, but lean, angular, and without the 
granefour of the Florentines. Still his talent and application were great, and 
his works were studiously analysed by Kaphael. 

* The late lamented E. Harzen had the good fortune to discover in the 
Ambrosiana at lliilan, under the false name of “Pietro Pittore di Bruges,’’ Piero’s 
treatise on l^erspeotive, from which it appears that he had already settled the 

g )int of distanxse as measuring point for rectangular horizontal and vertical planes. 

6 acouratdy described the relation of distance to the diameter of the equilateral 
cone of rays os fltyuilar to that of the height of an equilateral triangle to its side. 
See Habxbjn’s psper on Pietro dei Franoeschi, in Arctm fv/r die Zei>chnende KiJ/nate, 
tdfi p. Z4:X» 

* A Rawing by Piero of the Angel appearing to Constantine, — sketch for a fresco 
in S. Francesco of Arezzo, once in the Ottiey and afterwards in the Lawrence oolleotion, 
was so effective that it was assigned to Giorgione. [Now in British Museum,] 

^ This naturally presupposes and is intended to convey that he was perfectly 
aware of the laws of harmony in ooloxars. 
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harmony are equally maintained in the fore and background, by a 
judicious fusion that perfectly satisfies the eye. At the same time, tlu^ 
effect of the application of all these laws is perfect in the relief and 
natural projection of every object living or dead. If in the delineation 
of the human frame upon which these laws of relief and colour were 
carried out, Piero did not rise above the level of Paolo Uccello, if ho 
shows occasional neglect,^ and sometimes falls into the angularitiCvS of 
nude noticeable in their exaggerated aspect iii the painters of Perugia, 
Foligno, and Gualdo, Ms arcMtecture is admirable in taste, in propor- 
tion, and in ornament ; and he is so pecuHarly great in this respec^t 
that Ms perspective of edifices in S. CMara at Urbino has been assigned 
to Baccio PonteUi and Bramante.^ 

To complete tMs sketch of Piero della Francesca one grand feature 
remains. The mediums introduced into painting by the Peselli and 
Baldovinetti, known to Domemco Veneziano, improved by the Pollaiuoli 
and VerroccMo, went through a new and elcan crucible before they 
were perfected by Leonardo da Vinci and Fra Bartolommeo. It was 
the Umbro-Florentine Piero deUa Francesca who performed this nec^essary 
and meritorious operation. He carried out improvements in the mocl(> 
of oil-colouring that place him next in Italy to Antonollo da Messina, 
not because he followed the Van Eyck method introduced by the 
Sicilian, but because he added sometMng like perfection to the Kystem 
of the Florentine innovators. And thus we have before im a vast g(^nixiH 
who only wanted the essential quality of selection in the human form to 
become one amongst the very greatest men of his country. 

The uncertainty as to the time of Piero della Franc^escia’s forsaking 
Domenico Veneziano has been touched upon. It wcmld appear from 
Vasari that both master and pupil laboured together in the Hafjristy of 
S. M. di Loreto,® and that, frightened by the ai>pearanco of the 
plague, they abandoned their work and the neighbourhood in all haste. 
According to a conjecture derived from the knowledge that the plague 
raged in the Marches between 1447 and 1452, it has been supposed that 
Domemco and Piero may have been residents at L<.>reto within those 
years. The statement is hard to deal with, because the only pairiiingn in 
Loreto are those of Signorelli, Piero’s pupil. Again, if Vasari bo reliable,^ 

1 He frequently gives the mere undressed block of a log, for iruitance. It is, 
however, true in action. 

» The stylo and proportion of Piero’s architecture, the taato of its omamwit, are 
equal and perhaps superior to those of Domemco Ghirlandaio. 

* VaSahi, vol iv., pp. 19, 145. 

* Vasahi, vol. iv., p. 17, states this fact, and adds that, Wore tlirowing the 
frescoes down, Rapha^ had several portraits in thorn copied, and tlius saved 
the likenesses of Niccolt Fortebraocio, Charles VII. of Franco, Anhinio Colonna, 
Prince of Salerno, Francesco Carmignuola, Giovanni Vitelleeco, Cardinal Bossariem, 
Francesco Spinola, and Battista da Oanneto. 
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Piero was called to Rome in the pontificate of Nicholas V., and com- 
peted with Bramante in two frescoes adorning the Camere, which were 
thrown down for Raphael by Julius II. This may have occurred after 
1447 and before 1451, when Piero served Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, 
tlie lord of Rimini. 

There is nothing more curious in the history of Italy in the fifteenth 
century, than to see truculent soldiers, known as faithless leaders of 
armies, or guilty perpetrators of dreadful crimes, spending the fruit of 
their depredations on the erection of sacred edifices, and employing not 
only the best architects of the world to plan and erect, but great painters 
to adorn them. The wily and ferocious Sigismund Malatesta, whose 
cold-blooded cruelty and lust make readers of our day loathe his name, 
was a patron of architects and painters,^ Rimini owes to him the erection 
of S. Francesco between 1447 and 1455 ; and the roll of artists whom 
ho employed numbers Pisanello, and Gentile da Fabriano, Leon Battista 
Alberti who drew the plan of S. Francesco, Matteo do’ Pasti of Verona 
who carried it out, and Piero della Francesca whose brush adorned 
some of its walls.^ 

Sigismund Malatesta may still be seen with two couchant grey- 
hounds at his heels kneeling before the throned Saint Sigismund of 
Burgundy, in the Cappella delle Reliquie at S. Francesco of Rimini; and 
on the lower border of a frame, imitating the Grecian antique in the most 
pure and classic style, are the words : 

SANCTUS SIOISMUNDUS. SIGISMUNDUS PANDULPUS MALATESTA 
PAN, E. PETRI BE BURGO OPUS. MCCOCLI.^ 

A lofty simplicity pervading this fresco, a perfect adjustment of pro- 
portions in the figures and in their relation to the classic intercolum- 
niation of the background, reveal the talent of Piero at this period. 
His drawing, pounced from a cartoon on a very smooth surface, is 
of Leonardesque precision, his flesh colour is painted in thin, cool tones 
of ycillowish light, shadowed with a transparent inky grey, stippling. As 
a profile portrait nothing truer can be desired, except that perhaps the 
joined hands are flat and short and generalised in form. The face of 

1 [A study of Sigismondo Malatesta has been published by the present Editor 
wliich to a large extent disproves the “ cold-blooded cruelty ” of Sigismondo. He 
was ono of the most characteristic princes of the early Renaissance. See Edwabu 
Hutton, Sigismondo Malatesta (Dent, 1006).] 

* Soo records os to Leon Battista Alberti and Fasti’s shore in the erection of 
B. FnwiC!CS<*.o of Bimini in Alcuni VocimenHt vbi S'up., pp. 9-12. [To those may 
now be added the gentle master who adorned S, Bemarciino of Ferula with reliefs, 
Agostino di Duccio, and Bernardo Ciuffagni.] 

* A medallion at the side of the picture represents a castle and is inscribed : 
** oajstbIiLUM sxoismunjcum AitiMiNENSis E. MooooxLvi.’* See also Vasari vol. iv., 
p. 10* 
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the enthroned king is vulgar in type. But the architecture rivals in 
taste that of Alberti himself.^ 

Whether, after this, Piero betook himself to Pcsaro, where Gab'sazzo 
Malatesta was Governor ; whether he laboured at Ancona,**^ may possibly 
remain for ever doubtful ; but a certain correspondence of stylo and 
of handling suggests that the choir of S. Francesco at Ax'czzo was de- 
corated by him shortly after the completion of Malatesta’s votive fresco 
at Rimini.® 

The legend of the Cross which Agnolo Gaddi had illustrated in S. Croco 
at Florence was that whose various incidents now gave occasion to Piero 
to display the versatility of his powers. Distributing the space allowed 
to him with judgment assisted by a knowledge of geometry and p<^r- 
spective at that time unsurpassed, ho applied to tiic delineation of 
episodes affording the widest scope for action, architectural adornment, 
and costume, all the qualities wliich have boon described as combining 
to form his style. 

In the lunette to the right, the Death and Burial of Adam form two dis- 
tinct subjects, parted from each other by a tree. The dying man is sup- 
ported by Eve, whose hanging breasts indicate an advanced ago ; and thr(?.e 
other naked figures represent the children of the first man. The Burial to 
the left is an animated composition of ten figures. Both scenes are coimeiited 
with the legend by the traction, variously stated in diSorent books, that the 
seed or a bough of the tree out of which the Cross was to be hewn, being 
that of the Tree of Knowledge, had been granted to Seth, and cither sown 
beneath the tongue of Adam or planted on his tomb ; and that growing to 
a noble size it was hewn down by Solomon, and formed into a bridge over 
a stream. Its sacred nature was revealed to the Queen of Sheba, whose 
arrival and reverent prayer by the bridge, in the presence of her followers, 
is, together with her reception by Solomon, the subject of two fresc^oes, side 
by side in the course below the first lunette. In the lowest space of the 
same side, the whole room is taken up with a view of the battle b(jtween 
Ohosroes, king of Persia, and Heraclius, emperor of the Romans, for the 
recovery of the Cross. 

The lunette of the end wall is only adorned with two grand figures 
standing at each side of the window, one to the left gcsticuilating with his hand 
as he speaks, the other at rest and haunched, but now much injured. In the 
course below this, to the right of the window, labourers busy with the raising 

1 The figyre of Sigismnnd of Burgundy, on a seat, is not niral)od ; and the head 
is covered with a lappet cap. The blue mantle is partly scaled, and partly r<iiiewocl. 
Part of the colour of the logs is gone likewise. The distance Iwing repented is 
damaging to the harmony of the whole. The dross of Malatesta is injured. The 
pouncing of the original design may still be traced bemeath the original colour, 

* Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 16. 

* [All we know is that Piero must have painted the frescoes in Armzo hefom 146(1, 
for in that year the Compagnia of the Aimunziata in Arezso made a contract with 
him for the execution of a processional banner. The balance of the pxieo for this 
was paid him on November 7, 1468, when he is described as ** il maestro di de- 
pingiere il quale a dipinto la ohupola maggioro di S. Francesco dArestzo.”] 
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of the Cross are depicted with realistic truth, whilst to the left of the window 
is an equally natural group of men hauling up a figure with a crane out of a 
well. Beneath these two subjects are severally (right) the Vision of an Angel 
to Constantine, who appears lying in his tent with an attendant slumbering 
at his bedside, and two guards at the entrance ; and (left) the Annunciation, 
where the Virgin, standing under a splendid portico, receives the visit of the 
Angel and the Spirit from the Eternal. 

In^ the lower course of the left side, the battle, already in progress at the 
opposite side, is continued and closed by the Execution of Chosroes, the 
upper space being filled with the Finding of the Cross before S. Helen, and 
the proof of its miraculous power by the cure of the sick man. The lunette 
(much injured) represents the Progress of Heraclius into Jerusalem. In the 
left pilaster of the entrance arch, whose vaulted frieze still preserves some 
figures by Bicci (two saints above the cornices being by Piero), a Cupid 
resting on his bow stands above two superposed saints, a bishop and Peter 
Martyr (half gone). The right pilaster is empty, with the exception of part 
of an angel in the lowest space. 

Though injured in a great many places, these frescoes have not been re- 
touched — the spots where intonaco has fallen being simply filled in, whilst 
the painted frames have been renewed. 

Following close on the comparatively feeble Bicci, who had only com- 
pleted a coiling and part of the frieze at the entrance,^ Piero could 
well claim the gratitude — ^he deserved the reward — of Luigi Bacoi of 
Arezzo,® who might congratulate himself upon having exchanged the 
ordinary productions of a low Giottesque for the more perfect ones of 
a great and noble painter. Not only had Piero naturally surpassed 
his predecessor ; he shows that he had thus early matured most of the 
qualities which formed at last the complex of Ms manner. Following 
the technical system of drawing and colour wMch he had already ap- 
plied in S. Francesco at Rimini,® he distributed Ms groups and distances, 
whether of buildings or of landscape, on their just planes according to 
tlie laws of linear and aerial perspective, with a science and certainty 
only equalled later by Leonardo, and with a startling reality of truth in 
effects, both of relief by light and shade, and of harmony by juxtaposi- 
tion of exact values of tone. The unity wMoh, in the founder of the 
Florentine school, was evolved by the subordination of all parts to an 
idea requiring, or not claiming more than, a generalisation of distances — 

» See antea, and Vasaiuc, vol. ii., p. 231. 

* Vasaiu says it was painted for him (vol, iv., p. 19). BtraiOHR doubts, on 
insufficient grounds, the authorship of Piero (JB'orsohm^, vol. ii., p. 336). It is 
proved in a record of 1466, in which the artist is chosen to paint a standard by the 
company of the Nunaaata at Arezzo, and the mention of his name is made as 

fofioW ; ** Mawtro Pietro di Benedetto dal Borgho Santo Sgpolohro maestro 

depingiere; il quale a dipinto la chupola maggiore di San Francesco d’Arezo.’^ 
Gastano Milaisbsi, in Oiom. Star, degt. Arch Xoac., sup., 1862, p, 9. 

• the drawing pounced from canons on a very smooth surface, liquid tones 
of a yellow-red in flesh light, inky grey shadows stippled on. 
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defective therefore, because the truth remained concealed under a con- 
ventional symbol — ^was attained by Piero by the effectual represcntaiion 
of each portion of his subject in reference to its exact place in nature. 
Treating the human figure as a mere geometrical unit, lie neglected 
idealism of type or selection of form, contenting himself with realistic 
portraiture, with the conscientious reproduction of shapes, weighty of 
frame and of limb, coarse in hand and foot, after the examples of Andrea 
del Castagno, and conveying a sense of truth to the spectator as Miehac^l 
Angelo conveys it, in the midst of much that is fanciful, by proof of great 
knowledge as to the bone and muscle of the human body, and its 
development in rapid movements. He was in fact the best painter of 
nudes in his ago, and not inferior in tliis sense to Masaccio or to 
Ghirlandaio. If a Virgin, an Angel, an Eternal, as ho conceived tliciu, 
lack comeliness, spirituality, or idealised benevolence, they arc still 
grand by the dignity of their demeanour, and they have their prox^^r 
individuality of passion, age, and sex. Drapoiics may bo realisi ict and 
broken, they may be sought out like those of Uccello, they arc*, still 
broad in treatment. An illustration of his power of individualising, of liis 
talent for nude, may be found in the subject of Adam’s death, \vht‘r(^ 
one of the youths, with liis legs crossed, loaning on a stalT, prestHits 
the prototype of a creation hardly surpassed by 8ignor<dli. The keen 
perception of natural momentary action is shown in the S(ieno of 
Adam’s Burial,^ the Florentine quality of grand composition in the 
arrival of the Queen of Sheba, where masculine shape marks the fomahvs, 
and varied costume gives richness to a well-preserved episode. 

The battle between Heraclius and Chosroes, where the Persians are 
driven in disarray over a stream, is a m61(5e of combatants and fugitives 
on horseback, in wliich, without the confusion wliich marks the fights 
of Uccello, Piero allows one to perceive that ho has not as y<^t mast<'r(j(l 
the forms of the horse in quick motion. 

The absence of comeliness in females is proved by the Virgin of the 
Annunciation, whose common type, affecting a suxx^rhuman gravity — 
whose costume, of the painter’s own period— are more natural tlian suits 
the elevation of the subject. The angel is in no sense celestial. His 
wings are clearly useless, his locks are wiry, as indeed are those of mo.Ht 
of the persons represented, and his hands are cramped in the Umbrian 
manner which Perugino preserved. Nor is the Eternal rendered with 
more elevation than King Sigismund at Rimini. 

The portraits in the group of the Execution are excellent ; and if in 
the human forms generally there is little suppleness, there is yet none 
of the conventionalism which became apparent later. His typ<^H generally 

^ Distant episodes horo are all mtu;h injuro<l* 
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ai‘c peculiar, his costumes often singular ; and had Vasari related of 
him, instead of Lippi, that he had once been a captive in Barbary, 
Avc should have believed him. 

But Pioro excites our surprise and admiration in the Vision, in 
which an effect of light in the darkness, and a daring foreshortened 
view of an angel, give a double attraction to the picture. The effect is 
similar in principle to that in the Liberation of S. Peter at Rome, which 
Raphael conceived, no doubt after he had studied Piero’s masterpieces.^ 
There are, it is true, but traces of the head and wings of the heavenly 
messenger ; but the hand and arm remain, and explain the general 
movement, which rivals in boldness that of Uccello’s Eternal in S. M. 
Novella.® The light dress of the figure, the yellow cone and sides of 
the tent, wlmse shadows are tinged with red as they verge into the 
blackness of complete obscurity — ^the powerful cool tone of the dark 
interior giving the idea of night, relieved by the lined white and blood- 
red coverlet of tlic Emperor’s bed — ^the twilight on the sleeping soldier 
in fi‘ont, the alternation of light and shade in the two sentries,^ — ^the 
shadows projected in a manner appropriate to a scene thus illumined, 
all combine to give an effect similar to the reality. The edge lights, or 
broad shadows, such as that cast on the face of the soldier to the right 
by his helmet, arc truth itself ; yet throughout, the proper balance of 
chiaroscuro is maintained, and the drawing is rapid, bold and correct. 
No one can wonder at the design for this fresco^ being taken for one 
by Giorgione. It might have been assigned with equal propriety to 
Correggio or to Rembrandt. 

Assuming, as we must, that this groat series was commenced after the 
death of Bicci di Lorenzo in 14:52, we are led to judge from the general 
similarity of its execution with the fresco of Rimini that it was com- 
pleted shortly after, and that Piero doUa Francesca resided at Arezzo 
during 1453 and 14:64. The traces of his activity are, however, not con- 
fined to the choir of S. Francesco. A Crucified Redeemer between the 
Virgin and S. John the Evangelist, in a chapel to the right of the 
portal, betrays, it is true, the less able hand of an assistant in Piero’s 

* Porhapa tm effect of light aud shade similar to tliis at Arezzo adorned the 
Kpaoo which Eaphaol afterwards filled with the Liberation of S. Peter, that 

being painted ou tho wall previously occupied by a work of Piero’s. 
'“Hiia reflection lias already been made in an able article on Raphael and Giovanni 
Banti in the Qtmterly Mmew, vol. Ixvi., No. cxxxi., p. 8. 

* JDtt. Gayb in Kunsibhkt, No. 85, 1886, treating of this piece, affirms that 
tliere is no angel in the Dream of Constantine, and takes the mutilated one still 
there for an eagle 1 

* The sentry in armour, to the left, is in shadow, resting on his lance and turns 
his back almost completely to the spectator. The sentry to ^ right is also in 
armour, and part of ms right log with a portion of the floor close by it is repainted. 
The same mishap occurred to the right leg of the sitting soldier. 

* I Now in the British Museum J. 
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school ; ^ but a standing figure of the Magdalen, between the Tarlaii 
monument and the door of the sacristy in the Duomo, appeaivs to have 
been painted on the v/all by the master lumself. She stands life size 
in a richly ornamented niche of feigned marble, with the cnj) in her 
left hand and the drapery of her mantle in her right ; and long locks 
fall in the usual thorny style to her shoulders. Some affectation in the 
movement of a figure which is more weighty and grave than feminine 
or graceful, coarse hands and articulations, arc the usual charactcristii^s 
of the master, whose angular draperies are still broad in the stylo of 
Uccello, and who succeeds better than usual in giving regularity to the 
features of the faces. The mass of light and shade is grandly distri- 
buted, and thus we have a work worthy of being cited amongst the 
fine ones of Piero. 

From Arezzo to Borgo S. Sepolcro is no great distance. Twenty- 
five miles is the utmost that separates the two places, and our artist 
may have resided in his native town and kept his farxiily there when 
busy in person elsewhere. Records and pictures are still extant to 
prove that numerous commissions flowed in to him during a csourso of 
years at Borgo S. Sepolcro. An order for an altarpioco from the 
brothers of the Compagnia * deUa Misericordia in that town is said to 
exist, and may possibly be found at a later time.*^ The piece to 
which it refers, rebuilt in a modern and tasteless shape, retriains in 
the church of the hospital occupied by the Fraternity before its sup- 
pression.® It affords an example of Piero’s skill in the handling of the 
Florentine oil medium, and proves more clearly than the froscoas of 
Arezzo the consistent mixture of Umbro-Sienoso and Florentine characUu 
forming liis peculiar style. 

The altarpiece in its present shape is a largo wooden screen, in the midst 
of which an arched rectangle contains the Virgin of Mercy, under whose cloak 
kneel groups of males and females of various degree.'* The screen rests upon 
four arched niches, in which SS. Sebastian, John the Baptist, a nameW 
saint, and Bernardino are depicted,® and the whole on a prcdella, whicli 
belonged to another picture representing Christ’s Burial, between the 


Aflo 


^ An inscription below the Crucifixion runs j 
Moooonxnci.^’ 

^ [See supra, p. 2, note 2.] 

f The Fraternity was found to have boon a useful one, and was idlowt'tl to 
revive after the suppression. Its church had meanwhile boon convorU^d into a 
hospit^, and m order to avoid further change the company were located in tlieir 
present church of S, Bocco. On the pilaster of the altarpi<Hje, a panel at each tii<lo 
of a row of four samts contains the company's monogram, M, I, A. 

• A The Virgin stands with a heavy crown on her head in a blue mantle (repainted 
in the lighte). Beneath her arms and under the cloak, females stand or^ to the 
kneel^ to the left, a penitent of the Compagnia amongst the latter* 
These saints are mjured, and the colour is cracked on the surface of the naneh 
The lower parts are mutilated, or covered by the pr^olla. * 
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Flagellation and Christ in the Garden, the Maries at the Sepulchre, and the 
'‘Noli me tangere.” The old predella, containing eight saints, amongst 
whom are 8S. Benedict, Jerome, Anthony of Padua, Francis, Dominic, and 
three others ; ^ — the Virgin and the Angel Aimunoiate of the side pinnacles 
have been built up into pilasters at the side of the frame containing the 
Virgin of Mercy, whilst the central pinnacle overtops the whole edifice, and 
holds a Crucified Saviour between the Virgin and Evangelist, in the exact 
form of that in the Duomo at Arezzo. 

The whole of this piece, with the exception of the predella scenes, 
which seem more in the tempera method than the rest, is painted in the 
mixed system already noted in the life of Domenico Veneziano, improved 
in some measure by Piero, and stiU further perfected in his latest 
examples. The Virgin, whose type as usual lacks comeliness, is still fine 
and grave. The females at her sides are graceful portraits, whilst the 
males, also impressed with a powerful stamp of nature, are moulded in a 
form reproduced on a lower scale by the school of Gubbio and the painters 
of Gualdo and Camerino. Equally fine are the saints in the pilasters, 
though vulgar types. A threatening glance in the open eyes and a 
realistic precision in the extremities, not characteristic of a painter 
educated solely in the Florentine school, reveal an inspiration derived 
from Siena. The mixture of Sienese character and the Florentine coarse- 
ness of Andrea del Castagno is marked likewise in the vulgar Crucified 
Saviour, and in the somewhat extravagantly posed Virgin and Evangelist. 
A still greater want of selection is sensibly felt in the SS. Sebastian and 
Jolxn the Baptist, whilst Umbrian or Sienese spirit of composition, type, 
and action are most conspicuous in the predella. Yet the whole work 
is Piero’s, aided perhaps in the less important parts by pupils. 

A surprising softness and fusion of colour of an equal brown tinge 
marks the flesh tints in’ the Virgin, in the figures at her feet, and in the 
pilaster saints ; and the higher surface of the shadows explains the 
process of handling, which is carried out on the same system in draperies 
of powerful primary or secondary tones, glazed with half-body colour, and 
bright with the brightness of Van Eyck, Antonello, Titian, or Giorgione. 

Whilst Piero thus reveals the mixed nature of his maimer in a picture 
which introduced the system of the Florentine innovators into Umbria, 
he gives another illustration of his fancy for Sienese typical compositions 
in the Resurrection of Christ, a fresco adorning the old Palazzo de’ 
Oonservatori at Borgo S. Sepolcro, now the Monte Pio.® Following the 
arrangement of an artist (probably Nioholaus Segna) who in earlier years 
had used this subject at S. Ohiara, a monastery in this very city, Piero 

1 'These saints ere all more or less injured. 

* This fresco is noticed by Vasajoi, vol iv., p. 19- [Like the Miaerioordia altar- 
piece and the fresco of 8. Louis, this fresco is now in the Humoipio.] 
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depicts the four guards, weighty and grandly presented in armour, asleep, 
in teUing attitudes, one of them admirably foreshortened in front of th<^ 
sepulchre, inside of which the Saviour has risen in His winding-sheet, 
and, grasping the banner, has a foot already on the ledge. It is apparent 
that the great object of the artist w^as to make tho figure of Christ 
prominent in spite of its station on a more distant plane than the guard ; 
he succeeds in Ms intention by keeping the tones of tho foreground and 
landscape distance low. The Saviour, whose winding-sheet is drawn 
round over the left shoulder, leaving the torso and right arm bare, is at 
once realistic and colossal, and imposing as in the old Byzantine Sien<'s<‘. 
examples founded upon the antique. The parts are modelled with 
anatomical truth. But the type of the face is Moorisli, with full 11])^, 
straight broad-barrelled nose, and hollow eyes, whilst the extremities are 
coarse and common. More striking for tho scienc'.o which it diM])lays 
than pleasant to the view, this Resurrection is painted M'ith a breadth 
almost conventional, and in great relief, the various planes of light 
and shade being precisely defined and mapped out. Th<% broken 
folds of draperies, of double stuff, recall those of Benozzo, and are. 
glazed in shadow over the local tone, a system })iirHued in the fh'sh 
tints with equal success.^ Greater freedom of hand, mor(^. impasto, 
suggest a later period for this piece than for tho frescoes of tho choir of 
Arezzo. 

Less uncertainty as to time is created by the fresco of S. I.»onis, 
originally painted by Piero in the Regio Tribunale of Borgo S. Scpolcro, 
now in the Municipio, and dated 1460, ^ — a mutilated piece roprosonting 
the saint in the mitre and robes of office and holding the croniej’ and 
book.® 

Of greater value, however, especially to the English critic, who mn 
now study a genuine production of Piero in tho National Gallery, is tho 
Baptism of Christ, formerly part of an altarpioco in tho priory of S, 
Giovanni Evangelista at Borgo San Sepolcro, of which tlio rcunaindor 
is by another hand.'* 

1 The Saviour’s mantle is glazed red, the shadows a deeper glaze of tho H 

is unfortunate that very little light should flow into the plucio where tho frt*H(ro 
is placed ; and it can only bo studied with difficulty. 

® The inscription runs thus when freed from abbreviations : ‘‘tkmtokk NoniiitB 
ET GEITEROSI VTRI LODOVTOI AOCTAROLt FRO MAGNIFICO ET FOFUfX) 

BXORBiraiNO RECTORIS DIGNISSIMI OAFlTANBI AO PRiMX VEXtl/LIFKlU JVHTmVt POVltU 
AERE BURGtANO MOOOOLX.’ Tho lowor part of the figure is gone. On a frieze at 
the architectural background arc the letters of tho name Iiodovicus. 

* [Cavaloaseble, in his Italian edition of this work, vol. vixi., pp. 243, 244, 
describes certain frescoes of Piero existing in a palaco in tho Vi»v dollo Agduii.t<» 
at Borgo San Sepolcro, and more especially a figxtro of Itcroiilcs. (inn 

figure was later removed by its owner, Sig. Colluccluoni, to a noightjouring villw, 
and has recently found its way into the collection of Mrs, J. Oardnor, in 
Boston, U.S.A.] 

^ [By Mattoo di Giovanni, as we shall seo later.] 
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Christ stands in the stream, in the centre of the picture, whilst John 
pours the water on His head. Three angels wait to the left, and behind 
the Evangelist a proselyte strips. In the distance four figures in Oriental 
dress stand and cast refiections into the water of Jordan. A garden and 
the town of Borgo S. Sepolcro form the background. 

A serious drawback to the enjoyment of this picture is the abrasion 
of its colour and its reduction to the condition of a preparation such as 
we iniglit expect to see in an unfinished work by Correggio ; but the 
insight which it gives into Piero’s mode of painting in the Florentine 
method of oil is most interesting. We have described in the Peselli 
the somewhat artless use of viscous and lustrous colours tempered with 
a new medium ; In the PoUaiuoli, the introduction of a mode of glazing 
with the same vehicles transparently or in half body. Piero delta Fran- 
cesca gave a new impulse to the whole system. Instead of painting flesh 
tones of a certain monotonous value and marked by a difficulty of 
fusion in the passage from light through semitone to high surface shadow, 
ho took advantage of some successful improvement in the liquefaction 
of the hitherto viscous medium. The certainty of this is derived from 
the picture of the National Gallery as well as from earlier and later 
examples, in which the flesh tints, instead of obtaining light from 
witWn, by the brightness of the underground piercing the super- 
posed tone, receive light from outwards, being prepared at once in a 
sort of dead colour, modified afterwards by half-bodied preparations 
and final transparent glazes. The lights and shadows are always given 
over the local flesh tone, and are thus more plentiful on the panel, the 
whole gaining a lustrous and pinguid aspect of much brightness. The 
primary colours of dresses temper each other judiciously because of the 
perfect proportion of their tone in the general harmony. The sky and 
distances of hills, plains, roads, hdtises, and trees are prepared so that 
the lighter portions (paths for instance) should receive light from the 
wliito underground, this quality being attained by the use of hardly 
perceptible glazes ; whilst the parts less flimsily touched over are still 
mellow, easily spread, and free from excessive pastosity. It is thus clear 
that Piero had gained the knowledge of many of the improvements 
which contributed to the greatness of the Van Eycks and Antonello ; 
and that, without revealing any material contact with them, he had 
gained possession of a great advantage in the use of vehicles less viscous, 
more manageable and paler than those of the Pollaiuoh and Peselli. 
He came nearer than any of the Florentines to the Flemish and Sicilian 
innovators in feeling for colour as well as in the technical manner of 
applying it.^ We need but pause further to note that in form, in type, 

^ [The Baptism is painted in tempera, however.] 
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in study of nude, Piero as usual draws unselect models wdtli the precision 
of Leonardo, shows his mastery in giving elasticity to flesh and muscle, 
and his carelessness of aught but correctness of action in coarse 
extremities ; we hardly require again to point out the clear basis of 
Greco-Roman antique in his somewhat academic figures, or tho defect 
of angularity in his drapery. It is not unimportant in the moanvlule 
to mark that the analysis of this and other productions of Piero della 
Francesca is not the only source from wliioh the conviction is derived 
that he painted in oil. We are in possession of the original contract 
in which the brethren of the company of the Nunziata at Arezzo ordtirod 
a standard of Piero to be adorned with a Virgin and Angel Annunciate 
in December 1466 ; and one of the clauses of that contract is most 
important, as it states that the whole picture shall bo “ worked in oil 
{lavorato a olio) , 

Meanwhile certain pictures may be excluded from tho series truly 
attributable to our artist, — for instance, a portrait assigned to him in 
the National Gallery, supposed to represent Isotta, the wife of Sigis- 
mund Malatesta,^ another portrait unlike it, yet said to represent tho 
same person, in Mr. Barker’s collection,^ a third likeness in Mr. Drury 
Lowe’s possession,® all of which seem to belong to other masters, — in 
order to revert to the personal career of the artist* 

When the brethren of the Nunziata sent from Arezzo to Borgo 
Sepolcro for their standard in November 1468, they found that Pi(^ro 
had left the town in June 1467, and had taken up his abode in the 
neighbouring place of La Bastia, in order to avoid the t^avages of tho 
plague. Their satisfaction at the result of his labours is Hinij>ly and 
warmly recorded, and the brethren relate how tho brotherhood tunu4 
out on the following Sunday with their new purchase at the Imad of 
a solemn procession ; and the public voice of Arezzo proclainud that 
Piero della Francesca had done his duty ; a verdicit which thoir present 
posterity is unable to ratify, because the picture has perished.^ 

^ [No. 585 of Catalogue.] This is a fine profilo, but not oortfiinly hy Piorc 
della Francesca. It has a Florentine character with soniotlung nktn to the art ot 
one following tho style of Uccello's battle pieces, tho style of drawing Iming uti 
advance upon his. [Another portrait of a lady, No. 758, ofUcially attrihiitiHl to 
Piero is given by Mr. Berenson to Uccello. No. 685 is olHdtiUy laln^lod 
“ Umbrian School.”] 

* One of these portraits may represent Isotta; that both should do ho m 
impossible. That of Mr. Barker is said to rosexnblo tho likenesH on PiHamdlo'H 
medal. However that may be, the bMo of this pioturo doc*« nt>t in iiny mniMo 
conerm the attribution to Piero della Francesca. It is, however, a good exarnpb 
of Italian art, [Is this the picture now in Berlin Gallery. No. 16U, which »otao 
critics attribute to Verrocchio ?] 

, ® portrait is a good one in the spirit of the Umbrion ttiamw>r mixfxl with 
that of Piero. It was exhibited (No. 48) at Manchostor, It is not by our artist, 
and we may have occasion to notice it in tho life of Giovanni Banti, 

* See all these facts in the records alroady cited in Oiomak Stona) degli 
Archzw Toscam, 1862, p. 0 et $eq* 
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It may have been in the course of these years that Piero con- 
ducted to a successful termination a small panel containing the por- 
trait of a man kueeUng in prayer before S. Jerome, seated frontwise, 
turning the leaves of a book, now in the Academy at Venice, and 
authenticated by a signature. The distant landscape, enlivened by 
a view of a town very like that of Borgo S. Sepolcro, the figures 
arranged in the relative positions of those in the fresco of Rimini, 
are very characteristic of the master, and the piece is on a level, as 
to perfection in technical methods, with that of the National Gallery, 
whilst the drawing is pure and precise like that of Verrocchio or 
Leonardo. As for the person represented, it is clear from his attitude 
before S. Jerome that that hermit was his patron ; and this is confirmed 
by the inscription at foot : ‘‘ hteib. amabi. ato. p.’’ Nor is it unlikely, 
since we know the artist’s connection with Sigismondo Malatesta, that 
this should be Girolamo, the son of Carlo Malatesta of Sogliano, who, in 
1464:, married a daughter of Federigo of Urbino.^ The connection which 
shortly afterwards arose between Piero della Francesca and Sigismondo 
Malatesta’s consistent enemy the Duke of XJrbino, might thus become 
more comprehensible than it otherwise would be ; although, in respect 
of patronage, the experience of centuries proves that painters were free 
to come and go through the territories, and were welcome at the courts, 
of princes bitterly hostile to each other. 

Pausing for the sake of recording only that the Ascension of the 
Virgin assigned to our artist in S. CShiara of Borgo S. Sepolcro, though 
coloured in a low key of tempera like that of Piero, suggests by its 
appearance the names of Gerino da Pistoia, or Francesco da CStti di 
Gastello, artists whose style may be more accurately defined hereafter, * 
we are led to inquire the time when our Umbro-Florentine made his 
way again across the lulls to the eastern side of the crest dividing the 

^ [Venice Academy, No. 47.] On the trunk of a tree to the left, bearing a crucifix, 
arc the words : ** pbtbi db bCgo s6i ssmiiOBi opus.” Many of the glares and 
finesses aro gone, and the piece is now a slightly tinted chiaroscuro. See for facts 
respecting Girolamo, Ugolini (F.), Storia dei Conti d'XJrUno (Florence 1869), 
voL ii., pp. 27, 28- [More probably Girolamo, son of Agostino Amadi.] 

* Thus altarpieoo in S. Chiara (of old S. Agostino) has been assigned to Piero 
della Francesca by the aaanotators of the last edition of Vasabi (vol. iv., note 3 to 
p. 18). It represents the Ascension of the Virgin between six playing and singing 
angels. Below are SS. Francis, Jerome, Louis, and Chiara. In the distance are 
the youthM Baptist, S. Thomas, and the twelve Ajpostles, It is a carefully 
executed piece of feeble character. Francesco da CxttA di Gastello, one of the 
painters suggested in the text, has many features of the school of Perugino com- 
bined with a mode of drawing reminiscent of that of Piero della Francesca; his 
figures ^ing thin and angular. He approaches Perugino most in a picture at Cittli, 
df Gastello. PaSSavanx (Baphaeh vol. i., p. 433), assigns to Piero della Francesca 
an Ascension in S. M. de’ Servi at Borgo ^ Sepolcro. It is strange that a man of 
his experience should have confounded the works of this great master with a 
purely ^eneae production. But see postea, Benvenuto di Giovanni.” [This work 
L by Matteo di Giovanni, of Siena.] 
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Marches from Tuscany, and received employinont in Urbino. 1 ho ix^cords 
of the Brotherhood of Corpus Domini assist us to solve this diilicuiliy. 
They tell us that Piero was invited, in April 1469, to paint an alt.arpii‘c‘.c, 
and that the expense of his journey was paid by Giovanni vSaiiti, tho 
father of Raphael.^ 

Tliis was a time when the Duke of Urbino was in tho enjoy nu'nt of 
great power and wealth. He was captain-goncral of tho Flortnitim** 
Florence, Naples, and Milan, against the Pope and Vonico. He had 
already begun vast arclxitectural enterprises under the dirc^c'.t ion of 
Luciano Lauranna, a Dalmatian it is thought, who was aft(‘ru'ards su(‘.- 
ceeded by the Florentine Baccio Pontelli. Francesco di Giorgio was his 
adviser in the art of fortification, Santi one of tho artists wlu> most, 
illustrated his state. That such a man should employ Piero chdia 
Francesca, when he appeared under the auspices of Santi in Urbin<\ vas 
natural enough;^ and accordingly it seems that Piero, who is not known 
to have carried out the commission for the altarpio(*e of tho Corpus 
Domini, was soon at the service of Federigo, painting a Flagellat/ion, 
intended, it was said, allegorically to illustrate the last days of OdiP 
Antonio of Montefeltro,^ and an apotheosis, with portraits, of th(^ Duke 
and his wife, Battista Sforza. 

The melancholy fate of Odd’ Antonio di Montefeltro is hist(»rie. Ho 
perished with his minions, Tommaso dell’ Agnello of Rimini, and the 
apostolic protonotary Manfredo do’ Caxpi, under tho blows of nm\ uho 
in their age had at least the excuse of revenge for atrocious wrong to 
urge in mitigation of their actions.^ It is a tradition pre^served by trhe 
historians of Urbino, that three portraits of persons in lo<‘.al (costume 
standing outside the portico in winch Piero della Franc.esc^a ditpict<Hl 
the Flagellation, are likenesses of tho mui’dored Prince and his atlvis<‘irs ® 
Others suppose the persons to be Guidubaldo the father, Odd’ Antoiiio 
and Federigo, his lawful and illegitimate sons. Be this as it* may, t4io 
picture which Piero here completed on tho innovating systtun, still furtlmr 
improved since the completion of the Baptism, is tho finc'^t that he had 

1 Santi enumerates Piero amongst his groat Italian contomis^rurit^s. (KiS! 
PcjNGiLBONi’s JSlogio, td)i sup., p. 73)* Tho rocorti of tho hitt^^r's arrival in 
Urbino is in the same author, p, 75* 

® Fra Luca Paoioli in Surnma de ArUhin<t'oa calls of 14U4 

to Guidubaldo of Urbino), “Tassiduo de la excollonza V. 1>. CttKa faitoharo” (/m* 
Passavant, Raphael, vol. i., p. 435), so that l^ioro was well known to two mi> 
cessive Dukes of Urbino. 

« Guida di Urbino, p. 1; Uoolini, Sioria, ubi sup., vol* i., p* 203, (And 
consult Dbiwistouk’s Dukes of Urbino, edited by Edward Htitton {Uno, UH>«), 
vol. ii„ p* 260 ; for the end of Odd’ Antonio, soo voL i., p. H, noteJ 

* The assassins desired the lives of tho minions, not that of Odd’ Antonka 
They found it impossible to compass the former without the latter. 

* In the National Gallery Catalogue of 1863 a motto, ** w 

umJM,” is said to bo inscribed near the figures. That motto has somehow dis* 
appeared. See Catalogue, p, 93. 
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yet produced. Preserved in the sacristy of the Duomo at Urbino, it 
represents Pilate seated at a distance on his chair of state, under a 
splendid porch, in the midst of which the naked Saviour is fast to a 
pillar crowned with an idol, and receives the flagellation from three 
executioners, whilst outside to the right, and at the top of a street 
retreating to a distance of trees and sky, stands, in closer proximity to 
the spectator, the group we have endeavoured to describe.^ 

Piero had now polished the style but partially developed at Arezzo. 
As a geometer, an architect, and a master of perspective, he shines 
alike, giving a beautiful form to the colonnade in which the principal 
scone is placed, distributing the figures with judgment on their planes, 
and imparting to them their exact shade of tone with sufficient rehef. 
The sense of depth and rotundity is naturally assisted by carefulness 
and cleanness of tone, great softness and fusion of colour, and a perfect 
keeping in the parts, productive of a grand unity. Yet Piero's neglect 
of all but the block of human form is perceptible as ever,^ 

A still more finished example of the technical progress of our painter 
is the diptych at the Uffizi, in which the fair side of Federigo's coun- 
tenance, left untouched fortunately for him in a tourney, faces the 
profile of Ms wife.^ Neither are agreeable types, but notMng can 
exceed the Leonardesque precision of the drawing or the softness and 
fusion of the impasto. The obverse of each portrait contains a triumph, 
in one of wMch Federigo is driven on a car, and Battista is seated 
on another with similar accompaniments. Both allegories are handled 
with the same talent as the portraits, in landscapes of a charming 
expanse, in the mixed medium improved by Francesca in a maimer 
quite original and purely Florentine. If in the representation of the 
horse at Arezzo he shows imperfection, he is now free from that 
reproach ; those which drive the triumphal oars of the Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino being fine and precisely drawn like those of 
VerroccMo. Nor can one refrain from comparing these master- 
pieces, produced at least as early as 1472, with the altarpiece of Justus 
of Ghent in S. Agatha at Urbino, wMch was completed two years later. 
Italian art, obviously, had nothing to gain either from this second-rate 
Fleming or from Van der Goes, whose works at S. Maria Nuova of 
Florence, if justly assigned to Mm, are second to those of Piero della 
Francesca. 

These, however, are not all the works with wMch our artist graced 


1 On the step of the platform on which Pilate sits in profile, to the left, 
are the words : ‘^ortrs pbtbi be bxiboo sSi. sbfctloki.’' vx - -i. j « 

* A sensible disadvantage to the picture is the horizontal spht in it and a 
breach in the head of the centre portrait in the right-hand group. 

^ FNo 1^0 Uffizi] It is natural to suppose that these portraits should have 
been executed before 1472, winch is the year of Battista Sforza’s death. 
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the city of Urbino. W© must, it is true, \\'ithdra\v liia namo from the six 
panels of Apostles given to him in the Duomo, of which a closcription 
shall be deferred to the life of Giovanni Santi ; but he is clearly the 
author of a splendid picture in S. Chiara representing a circular temple 
of two stories, flanked by a line of edifices at each side, carried out 
with the taste and science for w^hich Piero is already knowii, draw'u in 
good perspective with the greatest feeling for the gradual breaking \ip 
of tones according to the receding planes which they colour.^ Piero 
deUa Francesca may indeed at this time have matured his treatise on 
Perspective, composed, according to Fra Luca Pacioli at Borgo S. 
Sepolcro, in the vulgar tongue, and translated into Latin by his friend 
“ Maestro Matteo ” ; ^ for though Fra Luca only states the fact in his 
Summa de Arithmetical published in 1494, he does not indicate the exact 
period in which Piero wrote. Pacioli, who has been very unjustly 
accused of plagiarism and the plunder of his friend’s w^ork, is really 
quite innocent of the charge, and always speaks of Prancoscia w^ith a 
reverence quite extraordinary. It is from one of his works, indeed, that 
we learn the artist’s existence as late as 1509, as he declares in his treatise 
on Architecture published in that year, that Piero is still alive in 
these days, having been monarch of art, when he still l\ad pow'cr to 
work, as is proved in Urbino, Bologna, and Ferrara, on the wall, on 
canvas, in oil and distemper, especially in the city of Arezzo,” 

But this statement is further of interest, as it shows that Piero, who 
does not seem to have become bhnd, as Vasari states,^ but to liavo 
been gradually incapacitated for work by ago, not only painted at Ar<^zzo 
and Urbino, but at Bologna and Ferrara. At Bologna there ar(» no 
traces of his stay, but at Ferrara there is reason to bt^liove that he 
resided ; * and sufficient confirmation of Fra Luca and Vasari’s ass<^r- 
tion to that effect is at hand. The latter indeed is more than usually 
circumstantial in affirming that Piero, whilst at work cither at Pesaro 
or Ancona, was invited to Ferrara by Duke Borso, wlio caused him to 
adorn many rooms in his palace. These, however^ w^ere romovcKl lat(w, 
on the occasion of Ercole’s reduction of the building to a new^ form ; and 
the pictures were lost. 

The palace of Schifanoia, literally Begone dull care,” \vm decorated 

1 [TbiB is evidently a work of Luciano Laurana. <7/. C. Budxnioh. U Palau i 
Zhwale di Vr^no (Trieste, 1904).] 

* Fba Luca PAcaout, Summa de Arithmeikat vol. i., p, OS, torgo, ant. Baszkn, 
wSi au/p.f Arohiv., 1866, p. 236. 

8 Vasabi, yoL iv., p, 23, stat^ that Pioro bocaine blind in 1468. Yot ho whs 
in full possession of hjs eyesight in 1469 at Urbino, and probably becatno ailing 
later, the words of Pacioli inoioating that about 1609 ho was no longer aWo for 
work. 

* *‘Natn in pictura arte quis prestantior Petro liurglionsi, MeUoxzoque 
Ferrariensi (?) ” Lbonabdo Piij8aebs», Specchio delk tapidi (Voriico, 1616), p. 48. 
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between 1450 and 1468 by Duke Borso. Duke Ercole, his successor, 
altered it in 1469, by taking down the old roof and adding a story to 
the edifice.^ It is very likely that, in the repairs, Piero’s frescoes 
perished. But ho had lived long enough at Ferrara to exercise a 
marked influence on the painters of the place, where indeed he must 
have had many assistants. This is clearly proved by some of the 
frescoes in the upper story of the Schifanoia which were recovered from 
wlxitewash in 1840, one series of which, representing the Triumphs of 
Minerva, Venus, and Apollo, is composed and carried out in the spirit 
of his schooling. 


In the first of these, Minerva on a platform car, graced with a Cupid at 
each corner holding festoons, is driven round into the foreground by two 
unicorns, parting with her equipage two groups of men and women busy 
at various avocations in a landscape. In the second, Venus led by swans, 
holds Mars captive on his knees before her, amidst groups of musicians. 
In the fourth, Apollo’s car harnessed with four horses of various coloms, 
is guided by Aurora and accompanied by groups of nude children, whilst 
various incidents fill the rest of the picture. The series is continued in the 
same spirit as to subject, but with a distinct decline in the skill of the artists, 
on the neighbouring walls. 

The three principal frescoes exhibit character hardly akin to that 
wWoh marks the pure Ferrarese school. Nor is it the Paduan style 
which exclusively prevails in them. The dominant manner is the 
Umbrian of Piero della Francesca, a manner reminiscent in some re- 
spect of tha'' .peculiar to Benedetto Bonfigh, revealing at least as close 
a contact, through Piero della Francesca, between the Ferrarese and 
Perugian as between the Ferrarese and Paduan schools. The heads in 
some groups of the Triumph of Minerva are detached from each other, 
and are marked by types, which betray the influence of Piero’s school. 
The composition in the three frescoes is grander, more geometrically 
correct, and less defective in style than those of a pure Ferrarese of 
the time could be, and more in the spirit of the painter of Borgo S. 
Sepolcro. They are in fact executed by men educated in his school, and 
clearly prove the great influence of bis style and teaching in Ferrara.® 

Wo have said Bonfigli’s works recall in a like manner the influence 
of Piero. Great uncertainty exists as to when Piero was at Perugia. 
There is, however, an altarpieoe by him in the Academy of that place,® 


» Babuffaldi (G)., 7ite de Pitt., <S! 0 .f Ferrarese (Ferrara, 1844), voL i., p. 69. 
Ladbeohi, PiUura Ferrarese (Ferrara, 1856), p. 25, urges Piero not 

paint after 1469, being blind since 1458, but we have seen that this date is not 
correct, and we doubt the blindness altogether. , . - n 4 

• [These frescoes axe now generally admitted to be by Francesco Cossa and bia 

companions.] 

* [Now in the Pinacoteoa in the Patlaszo Pubblico.] 
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and it is, no doubt, the very picture described minutely by Vasari and 
recorded by Mario tti ^ as adorning in liis time the convent of S. 
Antonio. It is a large gablepiece, with the Virgin and Child enthroned 
in the centre ; four saints in the niches at her sides ; the Annunciation 
in the upper space, and two saints in a mutilated predclla. The 
Virgin annunciate is like all those of Piero ; the angel more* gentle in 
mien than usual. The enthroned Madonna is not comely, nor is the 
infant pleasing in its nakedness because of its excessive fatness and the 
ugliness of its type ; yet this t3rp6 seems to have served as a model 
for the Boccati of Camerino, Matteo of Gualdo and Bartolommeo of 
Foligno ; nor is it clear that Bonfigli disdained to take an inspiration 
from it. The saints are more or less short in stature and common in 
aspect ; and the cramped fingers of a S. Francis arc the same that 
we have seen in the picture of the Spedale at Borgo S. Scpohjro, Still 
this is a genuine work by Piero, painted imperfectly on the mixed 
system, in colours of much fusion, but of a low key on a browmish pre- 
paration, marked by high surface bitumen shadow's. The draperies, too, 
have the involutions and angularity of those of the Pollaiuoli and 
Benozzo Gozzoli. 

In Piero’s manner, but not more attractive than the foregoing, is 
a Virgin and Child between two angels in the convent church of S. 
M. delle Grazie outside Sinigaglia, a mixed tempera panel of high surhwie 
shadows and hard leaden yet translucid colour, in which the pleaHauter 
forms of angels contrast with an Infant of the same typo as that of the 
Perugian altarpiece.^ Other panels may be thrown together as follows : 


At Borgo S, Sepokro, in possession of the Marini Franccschi, descendauta 
of Piero, is a portrait in oil of Piero della Francesc*a, commoix enough and 
of a later time, but perhaps a copy of that from which Vasari derived his 
woodcut of the painter. 

In the same family collection^ four small saints, a little more than half 
length, representing S. Antony between SS. Chiara, Apollonia, and another 
figure, much damaged and repainted, but still in Piero’s character,® 

In Mr. Barhe/r'^s Collection in London, forixierly belonging, we believe, to 
the Marini Franceschi, is a Virgin kneeling before the naked Ixifatit, with 
five singing or playing angels on one side, S. Joseph on the other and two 
shepherds in the landscape distanco.^ This piece is injured in colour and 
seems to have remained unfinished. It is painted with much impasto and 
of a brown tone. The shepherds and S. Joseph are, as regards vulgarity 


^ Lett. Pit, libi p. 125. 

a The distance is aaroi^tural, the figures half length ; a landscape nmy ho 
seen through a window. The piece is injured as regards colour. 

* [These panels are no longer to be traced.] 

* This picture was taken to Florence lor sale, and is doscribod by the annot. of 
Vasabi, vol. IV.. wte to pp. 13, H m in the hands of Stoor Oev. Fniscobaidi. 
[It IS now No. 908 m the National Gallery, It is a Bxa work by Piero.] 
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of type, reminiscent of Signorelli, who is known to have been Piero’s pupil. 
As a work of art this is preferable to the panels of Perugia and Sinigaglia. 

At Citta di QastellOy a Coronation of the Virgin, with saints, in the 
convent of S. Cecilia, is falsely assigned to our master, and seems more 
properly attributable to Bidolfo Ghirlandaio or Granacci’s youthful time, 
when under the tuition of their master Domenico. 

Milan can boast of no genuine work by Piero, and the Resurrection, 
with saints, on the outer face of the portal of S. Sepolcro, is a fresco of the 
Lombard school.^ 

The master’s influence at Arezzo is apparent, although its fruits are not 
of a high order, in a fresco of the Virgin and Saints (life size), inscribed 
with the date of 1483, in the Palazzo del Comune ; ^ and in a Madonna 
between SS. Benedict and Bernard, dated 1502, a fresco in the sacristy of 
S. Bernardino.® 


Having thus brought to a close the life of Piero deUa Francesca, and 
described the advantages which accrued to Italian art from his great 
and peculiar talent, it is but a just tribute to his memory to add, that, 
liaving formed the bold and vehement style of Luca Signorelli, their 
combined influence extended to all the schools of their native country. 
Both these artists were connected with the court of Federigo of Urbino, 
assisting to produce an exotic splendour which waned soon after; 
because the protection first given to art was too soon withdrawn after 
it had begun to strike a local root in the person of Giovanni Santi. 
Raphael’s early studies derived a beneficent impulse from Piero deUa 
Francesca through Santi, but, for want of suflS.cient support at home, 


^ This is assigned to Piero by Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 18. A picture of S. 
Bernardino and angels. No. 11 in the Brera and assigned there to Mantegna, is 
given by Habzeut erroneously to Piero della Francesca. See Archiv, vbv 8wp„ 
p. 238. [The Brera Gallery of Milan has a very fine work by Piero, a Madonna and 
Saints and Angels, with Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, painted c. 1469. 
Mb. Bbrsnsok asserts that the hand of Federigo is by Justus of Ghent and the 
architecture possibly by Fra Oamovale, see imfraJ] 

* This fresco is assigned erroneously to Piero by BLarzbn*. See Archiv^ uhi aiup,, 
p. 233. [It is by Lorontino.] 

* [I append a list of other works by the master not mentioned in the text ; 


Aozzo. S. Maria delle Qrazie (building near). Fresco fragment of 

scene from Life of S. Donato. 

Citta di Gastello. Pmacoteca. No. 18. Salvator Mundi. (Mr. Berenson gives 
this doubtfully as a late work to Piero.) 

IjIxlan. Brera. No. 610. Madonna and Saints and Angels, with 

Federigo of Urbino. o. 1469. 

Poldo-PezzoU. No. 698. S. Thomas Aquin a s. (Berenson.) 

Moittebohi. Chapel of Cemetery (near Borgo S. Sepolcro). Fresco, 

Madonna and two Angels. Cavaloaselle, in his Italian 
edition of this work, vol. viii., p. 262, gives the execution 
of this work, in great part, to a follower of the master, 
probably Lorentino. 

LoNDO»r. NqMoncU Gfallery. No. 769. S. Michael. This figure is given 

by Cavaloaselle {St. della Piit/ura It.t voL viii,, p. 274) to a 
follower of Piero. Cavaloaselle asks if it may not be a youthful 
by Signorelli, executed under Piero’s direct influenoe- 

Bostok, U.S.A. Mrs. J. L. Gardner. Fresco, Hercules. See note, <mtea, p. 12. 
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required the direction of Perugino. In the same way the schools of the 
Adriatic side of Central Italy felt the effects of Piero’s genius, until 
Venetian and Paduan artists invaded the Marches. Mclozzo da Forli, 
amongst others, derived much from contact with, or study of, Piero, and 
strengthened by his example the same fibre in Santi which had already 
been made to vibrate by the master whom they had both known and 
honoured. Such indeed was Melozzo’s power over Santi’s style that 
some of the productions due to the latter show many characteristic 
features noticeable in the works of Mclozzo’s pupil, Marco Palmczzano. 
A clump of artists, headed by Piero della Francesca, most of thorn 
Umbro-Florentine — that is, commingling Florentine maxims with an 
Umbrian nature — were thus mainly instrumental in giving a powerful 
impulse in a particular direction to Italian art. 

The name of Piero della Francesca in union with that of one Fra 
Camovale has been alluded to by many authors. The connection of 
this friar’s name with extant paintings is authenticated by no re<iords 
whatever. He is casually mentioned by Vasari, in a life of Bramanto, 
as the author of a picture in S. M. della Bella at Urbino, of whi(ih the 
subject is not given, ^ and the following facts are said by Pungileoni to 
refer to him : * 

He was called Bartolommeo, the son of Gio. di Bartolo Corrailini, and 
entered the Dominican order. In 1456 (the record is given) he was 
absolved by mutual consent from the duty of painting a picture for the 
company of Corpus Christi at Urbino. In 1461, he performed the duties of 
jnevemo or curate ® in S. Cassiano of Cavallino, near Urbino, and there are 
further records of his existence in the same capacity at the same place 
tmi488. 

So far, it appears that a certain Dominican friar of the naino of 
Bartolommeo di Gio. Corradini was a painter at Urbino about the 
year 1466. There is no proof that this Bartolommeo should have gone 
by the name of Camovale, nor is there any authentic momorial of his 
works. Pungileoni adds, however, from certain statomonts fimimlMxl to 
him out of the convent of S. Bernardino of Urbino, which ho quotes 
at second hand (and which still exist in the very words of Padre 
Pungileoni in the convent above named, being drawn up apparently in the 
last century), “ about this time (1472) the altarpioce of tho high altar 
(of S. Bernardino) was painted by Fra Bartolommeo called F. Camovale, 
because the Virgin is a portrait of the Duchoss Battista Sforaa, wife of 

1 Vasabi, vol. vii., pp. 126, 126. 

‘ PoNon-BONi, Mlogio Star. M CHovmni Smti, ubi p. 62, »nd following. 

• [A Pierono was not a ourait© in our sense, but something nmuh new im- 
portant. A P/cre being a OAiesa parmnoMah, cbe ha aotto di si priors s ridtoris s per 
lo piit vilie e casteUe (Mamx’zzj, Vocabolario, h.v.).] 
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Duke Federico, and the Infant on the Virgin’s lap is the likeness of the 
son born to the Duke by the said Duchess.” ^ 

It is to be submitted that this is a very untrustworthy authority for 
assigning to Fra Carnovale the altarpiece of S. Bernardino at Urbino, 
which now hangs in the Gallery of the Brera at Milan.^ 

The Virgin, of life size, is represented there enthroned under a semidome 
rivalling in arcMtectural beauty the creations of Leon Battista Alberti. 
The Infant Christ is stretched on her knees, adored by her and by a 
kneeling figure of Federigo of Urbino in armour at her feet. Four angels 
are in couples at the Virgin’s side supported by SS. Jerome, Bernardino, 
and John the Baptist (left), Francis, Peter Martyr, and another (right). 

Tliis is a picture on the system of Piero deUa Francesca, with 
scientific perspective, with a geometrical division of lines, of light, 
and of shadow. The figures seem only subservient to an effect of 
chiaroscuro, being placed side by side without much variety. The Child 
has the peculiar type of the least pleasing ones painted by Piero. The 
angels are in his well-known mould and dress, but, like the rest of the 
picture, on a lower scale of art than his. The stamp of the master’s 
school, without the impress of his hand, is marked. The colour is of 
full impasto and of a leaden grey, in good keeping, however, because of 
the judicious distribution of the lights and shades in juxtaposition. That 
the work may have been by one of Piero’s pupils is evident. It is of 
the same class, and shares defects already visible in the Madonna at 
Sinigaglia or the altarpiece of Perugia, and, to a less extent, in the panel 
at the Spedale of Borgo S. Sepolcro. We know but of one assistant or 
pupil of Piero besides Luca Signorelli and Dom Bartolommeo della Gatta, 
and that is Lorentino dAngelo of Arezzo,® whose works are, however, not 
preserved.^ If the author of the Brera picture be Fra Carnovale, we 
add to the list another pupil whose picture was completed possibly about 
1472, the date named, or perhaps later. The same hand had clearly a 
share in other works assigned to Piero della Francesca, and until records 
shall have settled the matter, Fra Carnovale’s name may be taken as a 
conventional one to indicate works bearing the impress, but not revealing 
the perfect manner of a greater master. 

In this class we shall at once place a S. Michael trampling the 
dragon and carrying the monster’s head in one hand, a picture now in 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s collection.® We have here again the tendency 

i Potgilbionx, JSRog, Star, di Oio. Santi, vbi 3v/p,t ja, 63, 

* [No. 610, Brera Catalogue.] » See Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 22. 

* [Several works by Lorentiuo are preserved. (See CavaIiOASbllb, Storvx delict 
Pimm, vol. vdi., p. 269 et seg,). Chief among them are three panels in the 
Pinaooteoa and a <focumented fresco of the Virgin, Child, Saints and Angels, of 
the year 1483, in the Palazzo Comunalo at Arezzo.] 

» [This is the picture by Piero (No. 769) in National Gallery.] 
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to give effects of light and shade, perhaps better and brighter colour of 
rich impasto. A Virgin and Child belonging to the Marquis d’Azcglio 
belongs to the same order. 

In conclusion, a just surprise may be expressed that Vasari should in 
his life of Bramante make Fra Carnovale the great architect’s teacher 
in his art and in perspective, when it is certain that, being born in 
1444, he (Bramante) might have learnt from Luciano Lauranna,^ or other 
great professors, such as Piero della Francesca.^ 

1 [As we have seen, Laurana is the admitted author of the architectural view 
in the XTrbino Gallery, once ascribed to Piero.] 

2 [Two very interesting panels in the Barberini Collection have boon given to 
Fra Carnovale, on the strength of their resembltince to two pictures described by 
A:N’r>BEA Lazzeei in his Chiese d’ Urbina, by Sig. VENTtrm {Arch, Si. tlclV Artv, 180S, 
p. 416). Cavaloaselle describes them in his Italian edition of this wc^rk (vc)l viii., 
pp, 268-9, and gives them to a follower of Piero. One of the panels in q\u*Mtit)u 
represents the Nativity of the Virgin, the other her Prosontatioxi in tho Temple. 
Both are remarkable for their splendid architectural settings.] 



CHAPTER II 

MELOZZO OF FORLt AND MARCO PALMEZZANO 

This naino of Sixtua IV. has frequently been noticed in these pages. 
During a long pontificate of tliirteen years, he promoted the interests 
of artists in Italy with a zeal scarcely suipassed by later popes. He had 
not been long raised to the chair of S. Peter before he undertook a series 
of great architectural and pictorial enterprises. He caused the Sixtine 
chapel t(^ be erected in 1473, the Vatican library to be restored in 
1475, and the churches of SS. Apostoli, S. Pietro in Vinculis, and S. 
Sisto at Romo to assume a new shape. His relatives the Della Roveres 
and Riarios shared his partiality for architectural improvements ; and 
the whole family favoured with its regard, or supported by wages, a 
crowd of architects and painters from every province of Italy. We 
have seen with what perseverance Sixtus IV. called in succession, to 
Rome, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Cosimo Rosselli, Perugino and Signorelli. 
His chief architect, Baccio PonteUi,^ bred under Francesco Giovanni 
Franciono at Florence, distinguished himself so remarkably that Federigo 
of Montefoltro, who had perhaps made his acquaintance at the wedding 
of his daughter to Giovanni della Rovere in 1472, was induced to engage 
liim for the completion of his palaces at IJrbino and Gubbio. But 
Sixtus w'as not content to think that Roman pontiffs should always 
be obliged to ransack the cities of the Peninsula for artists, and lie 
determined to found and to endow an Academy at Rome under the 
patronage of S. Luke. He gave that body a constitution which was pro- 
mulgated with great solemnity ; and he succeeded at once in enrolling 
several masters in its register. 

Prominent amongst these was Melozzo of Fork, whose name, in- 
scribed in his own hand, ‘‘ mblotius pio. pa,’’ (Piotor Papalis), is one 
of the foremost in that interesting record.^ 

Fork, Melozzo’s native place, had long been under the sway of the 
local family of the OrdelafS. It had not been celebrated for giving 
birth to any remarkable painter in the earlier centuries, but it had, 
like most cities, fostered the exertions of local artists, as the narrative 

^ See Vasaiuc, vol. iv., p. 135, and following; and Gato, CaHeggio, vol. i., 
p. 374, and following. 

• M»roHtOBai ^arohese G.)> Notkie intomo aUa Vita , , , di Melozzo da Forl\ 
(Rome, 1836), p. 29, ap. Com. to Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 202. 
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in these pages sufficiently shows. It continued to do so, as may bo 
fully proved by more modern examples, at Forno, at Imola, Pesaro, and 
Ancona.^ 

It was the fortune of Melozzo to rise into manhood at a period 
when the influence of Piero della Francesca was powerfully felt through- 
out those parts of Italy in which ForB is situated. He was of the 
Amhrosi of Forli and bom about 1438.^ His infancy coincides with the 
manhood of Francesca, and we have the more ground for believing that 
the two men were connected by the ties of art ; because, beside th('> 
clear derivation of Melozzo’ s style from that of Piero, the latk^* 
was not less known to Ins contemporary and fellow-countryman, Fra 
Luca Pacioli, than Melozzo, whom he praises for his acquirements and 
talents in perspective and architecture, and of whom ho adds that 
his figures would have lived, had it been possible to infuse breath into 
them.® It has been suggested indeed that he ow^cd his education 
in part to Ansuino of Forli, ^ an assistant of Mantegna at the 
Eremitani of Padua in 1453-9 ; ^ and it is true that in some of the 
remains of his works, we trace a Mantegnesque fulness, hardness and 
angularity in drapery, reminiscent of the Paduan school. But this 
characteristic is accompanied by others, and even merged in them, and 

1 Thus at Fomo, between Forli and Ravenna, in a church whoso oroction is 
certified by the following inscription in it: ‘*ano guubiIvKO 1450 mi riKttO 

BIA2TOHO DB DX7RAZZO . . . rBOB FABE QUESTA SANTA OHIKHA,” a frOS(H) adomS tho 
recess of the tomb of Pietro di Durazzo, and represents him kntj<^ling to tho 
left near the Saviour borne to tho tomb (seven figures, half tho Saviour aivd th(» 
lower part of the others all but gone). This is a production assignablo to a third- 
rate painter of the time of Palmezzano. 

Of the same inferior style is a Coronation of tho Virgin, with numerous saiuta, in 
the Lovatelli Gallery at Ravonna, signed: “uoo fecit ANTONiim aliab 

GHUXDAOius iMOLfes aSo 1470, DIB 17 MENSis OCTOBRIH.” This XH a 

grotesque tempera* with figures of ugly typo and character, Init curious ft)r an 
exaggeration of gravity imitated from I^ioro dolla Francesca, and akin to that in 
the works of the school of tho Boccatti of Camorino. 

A little better perhaps than Antonius of Itnola is Johannt^H Antonins t)f 
Pesaro, whose picture of S. Jolm Evangelist in tho Mont*) l^io of Rome is 
inscribed : 1463. 7 JANUABn johanbs antoni5, tisaubbnsis In tho 

character of this panel is a figuro of S. Prirniauo in tho monastery of that namo at 
Ancona, with a kneeling monk in adoration before him. 

* His death in 1494 is recorded by Loono Cobolli, a contemporary whoso MS. chro < 
niole is cited in Regoiani, Alcune Memoric intomo al Fittore Marco Melozzo (la Forll 
(Forli, undated but printed in 1834), p. 42. His epitaph in B. Trinittt di Forll has 
been preserved as follows : ** d. s. MEDOcn porolivirnsir ricrotus eximh ossa. 
vixiT A. Lvi. . . . M, OB. AN. . . If ho diod aged fifty-six in 14J14, ho was Isini 
in 1438. 

® Vimna Proporzione, tibi aup., cap. Ivii., p. 18, and Bimma de, AritfmHica^ uhi 
Luca Pacioli was in Rome during tho reign of Patil H., 1464-71* when ho 
enjoyed the acquaintanoo of Loon B. Alberti. Ho rotumod thither from Vonico 
in 1482. See Gave in KunatblaUf an, 1836* No. 69. 

* Lanzi, vbi 8wp,f voL ii., p. 115* and vol. iil, p. 28. 

* The date of these frescoes is ascertained with toleraldo accuracy. Son 

to Vasari, voh v., pp. 161 and 166. The frescoes of Ansuino in the w'Hoh are 
signed with his name. 
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may be due indirectly to examples which shed an undeniable influence 
tliroughout the Adriatic coast. Melozzo indeed combined Mantegnesque 
features to a slight extent with others of a more decisive nature derived 
from the teacliing of Piero deUa Francesca, and from contact with 
Giovanni Santi of Urbino. Giovanni, who eulogises most of the painters 
of his time, alludes to Melozzo in terms suggestive of near ties of 
friendship. “ Melozzo a me si caro,” he says, '' che in prospettiva ha 
steso tanto il passo.” ^ The Forlivese would thus have been known to 
the Montefeltri ; and the connection of Federigo with the Della Rovere 
as early as 1472 ^ may have caused the employment of the painter at the 
court of Sixtus IV. 

That he was a man of completely formed talents when he was 
promoted to the favour of the Pontiff is evident as much from his works 
at Rome as from the statements of contemporaries. Fra Luca Pacioli*s 
opinion has been quoted : that of Fra Sabba da Castiglione is equally 
favourable;^ and a Roman compiler of the reign of Sixtus soars to 
fulsomeness in the epithets with which he honours his hero.^ AU these 
authorities, and many more that might be added to the number, call 
him Melozzo da Forli, a name by which he was known through life and 
remembered in death, and as distinctly preserved in contemporary records 
as in a funeral epitaph. It might seem needless indeed to insist on a fact 
so patent ; yet we are bound to dwell upon it in order to meet the 
assertions of some modern writers who call him Marco Melozzo, because 
they give to him pictures which shall be shown to have been executed 
by his pupil Palmezzano. 

A conclusive proof that Melozzo’s style was derived from that of 
Piero della Francesca may be found in the fact that one of his master- 
pieces was for years assigned to the latter. Yet there is nothing 
more certain than that when Baccio Pontelli had finished the restora- 
tion of the Vatican library, and Sixtus IV. had appointed Platina to 
superintend the valuable collection which he formed there, Melozzo 
was employed (1476-80) to celebrate the event by a fresco, long an 
ornament of the walls, but subsequently transferred to canvas, and 
now in the gallery of the Vatican.® It is apparent indeed that Sixtus, 

1 Bhymo CJhroniole in Pungilbjoni, Mogio di Oiovanni Semd, vbi p. 74. 

» Federigo’s daughter married Giovanni della Rovere in that year. 

® BioordT (Venice, 1665), p. 62 ; op, RBOOiAm, Alcurhe Memorie, vbi av/p,, p. 42. 

* Jacopo Zaocoria at Rome under the pontificate of Sixtus IV. printed a volume 
of forms for addressing letters to persons of divers rank and profession, one of which 
runs : “ Totius Italifis splendori Melodo de Forolivio piotori inoomparabili.” (See 
MoBBtw, mtea to Anow., vbi avp., p. 109.) 

® Taja, D 6 acTwi 07 i$ del Pctlctzzo Apoatolkio Vcfriiccmo, &o. (Rome, 1760), p. 344, op, 
RBoaiANi, ubi aup,f p. 39, CoBSum, MS. Chron. in Rbooiani, vbi avp., 

p, 39, says : ** 31Ielo<uo . . . f e molte dipentorie al Papa Sisto magne e belle, e 
fo’ la’ libreiia del detto Papa ” •, and Rafabllo Mabbbi, Antropologia Picim. aui 
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Platina, two attendant cardinals, and a couple of infori<^r persons 
were portrayed from life in the library itself, whoso square pillars 
and panelled ceilings, with their tasteful and copious ornament, are 
drawn with a precision of perspective hardly attainable by Moloaizo 
except in the school of the great painter of Borgo S. Sepolcro. 

The Pope, on the right, sits in a chair, \rith his hands on the balls 
of its arms. The two cardinals, Pietro Riario and Giuliano dtdla 
Rover©, stand to the left between him and the spectator, l^latina 
on his knees, with the two attendants behind him. The precision 
with which the parts are defined, the accuracy with which the 
proportions of the figures are measured for the places they 
occupy, a tendency to hardness in the outlines or to angular blocks 
of form, draperies of Umbrian character, a general keeping in the 
various tones which show more knowledge of the laws of harmony 
than feeling for colour — all these features characterise a pic(^e techni- 
cally worked out on the system of Piero della Francesca, handled with 
style, and doing honour to Melozzo,^ 

Amongst the churches which Baccio Pontolli improved or repaired, 
one of the most conspicuous was that of the SS. ApostoH at Romo, 
to which he added a tribune, whose pictorial decoration was entrusted 
by Cardinal Riario in 1472 to Melozzo.^ Ho endeavoured, with the aid 
of a daring perspective, to represent the Ascension of Christ amongst 
cherubs in the semidome, with the Apostles looking up, and angt^ls 
variously foreshortened, attending or playing divers instruments. 
When the tribune was taken down, in 1711, the figure of Christ was 
sawed from the wall, and placed on a landing of the staircase leading 
up to the Quirinal Palace ; ® throe fragments of apostles and eleven 
others were removed to the sacristy of S. Peter. 

Melozzo was remarkably successful in the figure of tlie Redeemer, 
which is made to appear as if it were piercing the somidome and 

temp. (Basileae, 1530), lib. 21, p. 245; “Do his roliquis in artibiis elaruenmt 
Melotius ForoHviensis ; iconioos imagines praoter csetoros pingobat oj\m optm in 
bibliotheca Vaticona Xistus in solla sedons, familiaribns nonnullis don w*i*t iris 
adstantibus.*’ 

1 The profile of the Pope and the manner in which his figtaro is drawn mnlnd 
one of Piero’s Malatcsta at Kimini. The local flesh tone is yoU<jwi«h, with sluidows 
freely stippled in brown, — the whole a little raw perhaps 8in(?o the transfer of 
the surface to canvas, but still, as regards colour, romimscent of the frosooew in 
the choir of S, Pronoosco at Arezzo. 

* Cardinal Biario was Sixtus IV. ’s nephew. That ho ordered the of 

the tribune is stated by Tajta, vbi awp., p. 344, who was instrumental in saving 
the parts now preserved when the tribune was taken down. Bee also VasasIi 
vol. IV., p. 100. 

3 The foUowing inscription, by Clement XI. it is thought, testifiee to the 
genuineness of the work : “ OFtrs mujloot yoBOWvisNSis, qui sumwos tonmaxft 

PUsrOBNUl ABTBM WDtBIS OOTOJB LBOIBUS VSL PHIMUS INVKKIT VKI, ILtVHTUAVrTf KX 
APSIDB VBTBJBIS TBMra SAiTCWOEUM XXX APCOTOLOBUM KUO, ANNO SALUTIS MOCCXI.” 
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ascending to heaven far above the spectator’s eye, yet its vulgar and 
somewhat rigid form, its common type, coarse extremities, and broken 
draperies are not attractive. The latter no doubt are copious, hard 
and angular, like those of the Mantegnesque school, and have sug- 
gested the theory, not unfairly broached by Lanzi, that Ansuino of 
Forli may have been one of Melozzo’s teachers ; but the interest of 
the series centres not in the principal figure, but in the other fragments 
which are so fine and characteristic as to recall the works of Eaphael, 
and which betray an intimate connection of style between Melozzo 
and Giovanni Santi. 

Of three half-length Apostles looking up, and presenting their 
foreshortened features to the spectator, one with copious hair and 
beard, in red and blue, imitates the manner of Santi. One of the 
angels in profile plays a guitar, but, turning his face so that it fronts 
the spectator, is somewhat rigid in form and features, showing the 
full iris after the later fashion of Palmezzano. Two pieces, each of 
them containing three seraphim, are repetitions of similar ones in 
creations of Giovanni Santi, pleasing the eye by nude forms and 
rotund lines, such as Perugino might have drawn. An angel beating 
a drum, another with flying ribands, are conceived with a freshness 
and simplicity suited to the temper of Santi and Raphael. A clean 
firm drawing, bold and spontaneous movement, an affectation peculiar 
to the Umbrian school and afterwards improved by the Perugians, 
are all qualities in these pieces, varied in some instances by Melozzo’s 
frequent use of imdressed blocks of form in extremities — ^by hard 
design — ^by draperies of frequent angularity and occasional want of 
purpose, and by eyes like those of Santi, exposing the whole iris. 
As regards tone, the fresco is clearly painted in with a yellowish local 
colour over which the shadows are stippled with great freedom. 

These are all the productions of Melozzo at Rome ; ^ but they 
sufiSice to characterise his style and to show that no study of 
Raphael should be complete unless we analyse, together with the 
works of Giovanni Santi, those of his friend and contemporary, and 
trace them back, as has been done, to the examples of Piero della 
Francesca. 

Sixtus IV. and Cardinal Riario were not the only patrons of 
Melozzo. Count Girolamo Riario, apparently still more conscious of 
artistic worth than either of his relatives, made Melozzo his gentle- 
man and squire ; ^ and Fra Luca Pacioli describes the painter as in 

^ [Other works in Rome attributed to Melozzo by certain critics are to be 
found in S. Ubxoo, Sala Capitolana, S. Mark, Pope enthroned, and S. Mark 
Evangelist writing. Of. SomsicABZow, Mdozzo da ForU (Berlin, 1886), and BrnaisNSOK, 
Central Italian FainUra (Putnams, 1909).] 

* liXOKBi OoBmsiSLt op. RnooiANX, ubt aup.t p. 89. 
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constant communication with the nobleman when ho built his palace 
at Rome.^ 

In the meanwhile Forli, whose loyalty to the Orclolalfi had lasted 
for a considerable period, shook off its allegiance and gave itself to 
the Holy See in 1480. The person to whom Sixtus IV. entrusted 
the government was no other than Girolamo Riario; the patroti of 
Melozzo, who may thus have returned to his native city with unusual 
advantages. That he did so is probable. 

Yet in Forli, the only production that can be assigned to Mi^lozzo 
is a fresco originally painted as a sign above a shop atid now in 
the Collegio,^ representing a grocer’s assistant in a violent state of 
exertion, open-mouthed, panting, but vulgar in type, wielding \viih 
both hands a pestle over a largo mortar. The figure in not loss 
markable for its realism, warts on the forehead and right cliock being 
imitated from nature, than for Molozzo’s known ability in accurati^ly 
measuring the effect of place. As the sign was above the sliop, tho 
mortar boy was conceived as if seen from below through a window, 
the projection of whose beam and side were given with perspective 
truth.^ The piece is thus essentially of interest as a link botweeu th(^ 
creations of Melozzo and those of his pupil Marco Palmozzano, 

With the notices of it; however, we exhaust all that is known of 
Melozzo and his works, because albeit a poiijion of certain freH<jo(m 
in S. Girolamo at Forli discloses a stylo related to lus, and he may 
have had a share in laying out the chapel, the paintings thc^ro are 
clearly by Marco Palmezzano. Whether they wore ordered by 
Girolamo Riario is uncertain ; but a coiling in tho Cappclla del Tosoro 
of the Duomo at Loreto, adorned in the same manner undc^r tho 
direction of that nobleman, dates from tho same time ; and reveals 
also the hand of Palmezzano. 

Whether Melozzo ever painted at Urbino may possibly remain 
doubtful. It has been usual to consider him tho author of several 
amongst the portraits of celebrated men collected by Duke Foderigo 
in one of the rooms of his palace. These, described by Bernardino 
Baldi,^ became at a comparatively recent period divided as heirlooms 
between the Roman families of Barberini and Sciarra. The laititr 
series was purchased for the Campana Collection, now in Paris, and 
comprised portraits of Plato, S. Thomas, Bessarion, Virgil, JJalon, 


\ jDwina Proporzione, cap. Ivii., part i, p. 18 . 

I ^ ^Piuacoteoa.] 

seno^y mjurod some years since, the tmo character of this piece 
wi™ o!f ^ damaged in various a<Idit{anid 
wajm, so that a true opimon can now liardly be formed. Tlko figure la only seen 

t background having 

on^my blue. Tho jK>ne of the whole was of a low key, tending to oUve. 

* DeacnzMnt del FcOaazo DucaU d^XJfhmo, 15874 
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Pietro Apponio, Dante, S. Augustine, S. Jerome, Vittorino da Feltre, 
Aristotle, Sixtus IV., Ptolemy and Seneca.^ Of these illustrious 
persons, the Venice Academy contains ten drawings in the character 
of Raphael’s youth, and unanimously assigned to him by the most 
competent critics.^ We conclude from this that they were sketched 
from the originals by young Santi at Urbino ; and we assume at the 
same time that the originals were finished before 1482, the year of 
Federigo’s death. The character of the series, in so far as it may be 
judged from the portfon in the Campana collection, is not constantly 
the same. The Solon is painted in a Flemish, the Dante in an Italian 
style. S. Augustine is Flemish, S. Jerome is like the work of a man 
formed on the model of Van der Weyden, Vittorino da Feltre is Italian. 
This mixture is apparent m various ways, some figures being in freer 
action or motion than others. The drawing of the greater part is, 
however, Flemish ; the draperies are angular, and the hands coarse. 
They are all boldly handled, in a transparent yet horny ohve brown 
tone through which the ground and outHnes appear. The shadows 
are high in surface ; and a softer fusion or more perfect modelling 
distinguishes a part from the remainder. The obscurity which over- 
hangs these productions is double ; and it is not possible either to 
name the author or the person for whom they were done. But it is, 
obvious that, if they were really copied by Raphael in his youth, they 
cannot have been completed later than 1500. Their foreign aspect 
naturally suggests the inquiry whether Justus of Ghent might not 
have produced them. His labours at Urbino are comprised between 
the years 1462-75, The Flemish element in the gallery of heroes 
before us may be that of a Netherlander whose style should have 
been modified by contact with Italian painters at Urbino ; but there 
is still room for conjecture in our present state of doubt ; and it may 
be interesting to select some other artist for the sake of continuing 
the inquiry. Though pictures of Girolamo Genga’s later time, and 
unlike the series before us, exist, we know of no early productions 
attributed to that artist. Youthful talents are prone to imitation, 
and Genga’s name may not be excluded. This indeed is a prudent 
course when wo consider that the Campana series is not an isolated 
example of Urbinese pictures. 

Mr. Spence, in London, owns a panel which formerly belonged to 

^ The Barbermi series has not been seen by the writers of this work. [The 
Barberini panels represent, Solomon, Moses, Gregory the Great, Albertus Magnus, 
Pius IT., Boethius, Hippocrates, Homer, Scotus, Petrarch, Cicero, Bartolomeus 
Sentinus, EuoUd {of, OAVALOASninB, Ital. della Fittura, vol. viii., p. 304 et sep), 
Cavalcaeelle was later inc^iined to ascribe these works to Justus of Ghent, an opinion 
shared by Morelli (c/, MoKKur, DeUa JPittura ItaUana, p. 264).] 

* [Raphaers authorship of these drawings has since been questioned by more 
than one competent critic,] 
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Signor Conti at Florence ^ and is supposed to have been originally in 
the sacristy of Urbino cathedral. A throne is occupied by a female ; 
a small organ lies at her side, to which she points as she presents a 
book to a youth kneeling in front of her. Whilst the colouring offers 
some analogy to that of the portraits in the Campana collection, its 
style is more Italian. A certain viscosity, reminiscent of that in 
the tones of pictures by the Pollaiuoli, is coupled with much boldness 
and ease of handling, and an impasto which reminds one of Rembrandt. 
The progress of the method apparent in these examples may bo noted 
further in a fine bust portrait at three-quarters, in the costume of the 
close of the fifteenth century, in possession of Signor Looni at Urbino.^ 
A certain hardihood in the drawing in Signorelli’s fashion — a liard 
viscous colour of dull olive tone, but shadowed with brown stippling 
and touched up with high surface lights of a diaphanous quality — 
the whole well modelled and glazed, are charactorivstic in this i)icoo. 

More modern still, under the same principles, an allegory similar 
to that of Mr. Spence, is in the Berlin Museum under the name of 
Bartolommeo Suardi or Bramantino.® The female on the throne is 
dressed in gold brocade, in a rich architectural space, on whoso upper 
frieze one reads : “ dttbantis combs s.p.r.” The Count of Castol 
Durante is the ruler of Urbino ; and the arms of the Duchy, quartered 
with the keys and tiara on a shield, may suggest to one cognisant of 
heraldry which of the Dukes is here represented roooiving the book. 
The style is purely Italian, of the rise of the sixteenth century, and 
the colour of rich impasto. 

It is needless perhaps to remind the reader that none of theso 
creations are by Melozzo ; but they illustrate the course of a particular 
form of art in a particular place. As for Girolamo Genga’s name, it 
might apply perhaps with greatest force to tho last-named allegory. 
The pictures previously named must remain a matter for further 
study,^ 

1 [Now in the National Gallery, No. 750. Its follow, also in the National 
Gallery, No. 755, was also in Mr. Spence’s coUeefcion. Hiey tue supjumocl to be 
two of seven panels originally in the Ducal Palace at Urbino. Mr. lioroiwon is in 
agreement witli the authors in denying these works to Melozato.] 

2 Via Urbino, and still in possession of that gentleman in 1860. The portrait is 
life size, the panel 16 inches by 13. The cap of a dark green, tho coat dark brown. 

® [No. 54, Dialectic, and No. 54a, Astronomy, evidently two of tho sorites of mvm 
spoken of in note 1, supra. They are attributed to Melozzo by Dr. Bode, but clenirHl 
to him by Mr. Beronson and other critics.] 

* [Other works by Melozzo da Forli not mentioned in the text are 
FiiOKBJuroB. Uffki. No. 1503. Gabriel, and on the back of tho panel half a of 
S. Benedict. 

No. 1664, Mary at Annunciation, and on tho back ^)f the panel lialf a 
figure of an Evangelist (? S. Luke). 

These fine works — originally orgtwi doors— have boon recently acfpuriHl by tho 
UfTizi Gallery from Prof. Luigi Grassi, of Florence, 
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Melozzo died in 1494, leaving behind him Marco di Antonio 
Palmezzano, who seems to have found employment under the same 
patron as his master.^ The date of his birth is unknown,^ but he 
lived far into the sixteenth century and has left behind a number 
of important pieces that are now scattered throughout the galleries 
of Europe. 

In a chapel in S. Biagio e S. Girolamo at Forli, a furnace vault, 
resting upon two full walls and upon two arches supported by square 
pillars, is painted so as to simulate the appearance of a panelled dome 
resting on a balustrade, in front of which, or on which, eight figures 
are placed sitting in varied attitudes and action. An attempt is 
made to show the thickness of the section of the dome by feigned 
openings of a polygon shape at the angles of the lunette and arch 
spandrils. The sky is supposed to be seen through the openings, 
and the view of it to be intercepted in part by children carrying scrolls. 
The place usually occupied by the lantern is a circular shield with 
armorial bearings,^ surrounded by heads of cherubs. The figures are 
foreshortened in a manner for which Melozzo was celebrated, a manner 
which his pupil is known to have inherited ; and the decoration, 
arranged in its totality so as to strengthen the illusion of the spectator 
looking up from the floor of the chapel, is the work of a man of great 
experience in the use of the compass and rule and in the working of 
architectural plans. Melozzo had already given proof of his ability 
in this line of pictorial ornamentation at the SS. Apostoli in Rome, 
and elsewhere.^ He and his pupil were the continuators of the 
practice of Piero della Francesca and Signorelli, diversifying it with 
a novel variety of perspective, and invention of forms. They were 


Rombj. S. Marco, Sala Capitol^, S. Mark, Pop© Enthroned (Schmarzow 
andBerenson.) 

S. Mark Evangelist Writing. (Schmarzow and Berenson.) 

At Loreto, in the Santa Casa se^cristy, are some frescoes— in cupola^Prophets and 
Angels; on the wall, the Entry into Jerusalem. According to Oavaloasei^ 
( 6 ’tom della Pittura, vol. viii., p. 287 et seq.), these frescoes, although designed by 
Molozzo, were probably executed, in part at least, by Palmezzano.^ Cav^oasbli^ 
in his Italian edition, vol. viii., pp. 296-8, describes a panel belonging to the King s 
Collection at Windsor, representing Duke Prederic with his son Guidobaldo seated 
in an ample hall, and Hstening to a third figure, supposed to be Vittormo da Feltre, 
■who is reoding from a book. This panel, aocordtog to Cavdoaselle, the 

oharaoteristios of a genuine work of Melozsso. Signor Vent^ aaonbes to Melozzo, 
among other works, the striking panel of S. Sebastim -oi^h two do^rs. No. 6820 
of the Corsini Gallery at Eome, but Mr. Berenson, Mr. Perkins, and other critics 

give this panel to Antoniazzo.] _ - - , ,, 

1 LtroA Paoiouc mentions Marco in the same sentence with Melo^o, and cal^ 
him the dear pupil of the latter (Swryma de Arithmetica, vbi Palmezzano s 

exact name is m a record of the time wHch shall be quoted m full, see ^ostea, 

* [Bom about 1466.] , « 4 . w... + 

* the arms are unfortunately all but obliterated. .. .. 

* MAEOHttSi, Vir, lUust, PorU (Porol., Bylva, 1726), lib. u., cap. vn.; ap. Rxo- 

aiAiU, p. 49. 

HI. 


O 
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in their age the great illustrators of the system which in the sequel 
was perfected by Correggio in his cupola paintings, by the Carracci 
and the most skilful of the so-called harocchi, Luca Giordano and 
Pietro da Cortona. As exponents of this stylo, in fact, Mclozzo and 
Palmezzano were naturally esteemed ; and although Mantegna, a 
great master of perspective in his day, was acknowledged as such 
even by his contemporaries, he did not originate, any more than 
Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, or the Florentines, the particular 
mode of applying its laws which shed lustre on the painters of whom 
we are now treating. These, however, but Palmezzano chiefly, were 
geometers and monumental draughtsmen whoso figures, though accu- 
rate in the block of proportion and contour, were not otherwise 
more refined than was necessary for their positions in givei^ spaces. 
The result to them of contemplating art under this point of view' 
was a certain hardness and rigidity which became in Palmezzano a 
sculptural immobility, extending alike to action, details, and drawing. 
A coloured bas-relief or stone-model, placed at a certain height and 
imitated according to the laws of perspective, would produce tlio 
same impression as one of his decorations, being correct, well pro- 
portioned and sculptural, but hard and angular in outline and naturally 
lifeless, and deriving little additional charm from a. dull yellow-rod 
flesh tone shadowed with brovm. That these are the characteristic 
features in the ceiling we have attempted to describe, is undoubted. 
They are clear in the broken and rigid figures of naked children, whoso 
defects in this respect are striking as compared witl\ those of Mclozzo, 
whilst in the rest of the work, Palmezzano exhibits inferiority in the 
reproduction of movement or of flowing drapery, and betrays his 
comparatively feebler handling in a higher surface colour, and tlie 
use of cross hatching in the modelling of parts.^ Like Molozzo, lie 
has no feeling for colour, hence no atmosphere. He displays fancy 
and taste, however, in the ornaments of pilasters and friezes. Human 
figures supporting vases, themselves receptacles for monsters, winding 
tracery of stems, leaves, and scrolls, all on a dark green ground, cover 
the pilasters of the Riario Chapel, and reveal a stylo not unlike that 
of similar ones in Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvieto, and not inferior to 
those of Pinturicchio and Spagna ; and wo thus trace the origin of 
the taste for decoration which is in later artists of this school, such 
as Rondinelli, Zagganelli called Cotignola, Cordelagi or Giovanni 
da Faenza, better known as Bertucci, all men in whom this secondary 
feature is stamped with a mixture of Bolognese, Ferrarose, Paduan 
and Venetian art. 

^ RsJooiAin, vbi sy/p.^ pp, 45-6, supposes, but on insufHcient that the 

ceilings and a remaining lunette are by Moloazo. 
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No sensible difference is observable between tbe painting of the 
ceiling and that of the solitary wall which remains in its pristine state. 

This wall is divided into two courses. In the lunette, a number of 
persons kneel or stand in the centre of a court attending to the feat of a 
juggler setting two cocks against each other. A man on the left, in the 
light dress of the period presents his back to the spectator, and reminds 
one, by the freedom of an action expressing surprise, of Signorelli’s 
powerful creations. A broad flight of steps, and landings winding round 
from the right of the picture and pivoting on a broad pillar, is enlivened 
with figmes. Two men stand to the right on the landing, of whom it has 
been said, upon very slender grounds, that they are portraits of Melozzo 
and Palmezzano.^ Nearer the centre, two youths of vulgar features on 
the steps are evidently trembling at the juggler’s feats, whilst on the left a 
male and female are seen coming down, followed by two persons in converse. 

In the lower course, parted into a double arcade with a groined 
vaulting, a rider in the garb of a pilgrim carries a dead body on the 
crupper of his horse, and is followed by a pilgrim on foot, whilst three 
figures stand to the left.^ In the arcade to the right a kneeling man is 
about to be decapitated. Guards are at hand, and a gaUows has been 
erected in the landscape distance. On a scroll fixed to the central pillar are 
the remnants of the inscription : “ mabcus palmezzanus pictob foboli- 
viENSis M ” The date is illegible, but a monogram follows it. 

To characterise this work would be to repeat remarks suggested by 
the ceiling. The perspective is true ; the figures are weU arranged, 
and a due subordination of parts is preserved. The costumes are 
rich, and some faces are pleasing, but the drawing is hard and angular, 
the forms unwrought, and the draperies broken, whilst the colour 
is without charm.® 

Whether painted originally for Girolamo Riario or for another 
patron, the frescoes of this chapel at Forli are valuable for the clue 
they give to the author of an exactly similar work in the Cappella del 
Tesoro in the Duomo of Loreto. The arms on the centre of the dome 
in this place are clearly those of the Della Rovere. Eight prophets 
sit on the balustrade,^ whose ornaments are copious and beautiful, 
but the curve of the dome is not divided into lozenge panelling. It 
is out into sections by radii or ribs of ornament, each section being 
filled with an angel, foreshortened so as to appear in the act of 
approaching the spectator, and bearing a symbol of the Passion. The 
type and form of heads, reminiscent of those of Melozzo, seem truly 

1 EBOOiAfcTX, vbi 8up.^ pp. 46-7. He doubts whether the two kneeling pflgrims 
are portraits of Girolamo Kiario and Oaterina Sforza. 

* In this group again, it is aflSrmed, are Melozzo and Pahnezzano with 
Sigismondo Ferrarese holding a compass. Rbooiani, ubi av/p., pp. 46“7. 

® It must be remembered, however, that the lower fresco is in very bad 
condition. 

* Ezekiel, Qbadiah, Zaohariah, Amos, David, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Habakkok. 
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to date from the period when he was patronised by Girolamo Riario. 
But the same nobleman may have befriended Palmezzano likewise, 
and the execution, which is richer and better than that of the chapel 
at Forli is clearly Palmezzano’s, who thus had occasion to study 
Signorelli’s ceiling in the sacristy of the same church. 

In assigning to Palmezzano two important wall paintings, wo 
have pointed out the difference between his style and that of his 
master. This difference is traceable in pictures on panel, and not 
less on those which bear the signature of “ marctjs be melotius ” 
than on others more distinctly inscribed with Palmezzano’s name. 

There are but two pieces with the inscription Marcus be 
MELOTIUS.” They shall now be described in their order. The first, 
in the Chiesa de’ Zoccolanti at Matellica, near Fabriano, represents 
the Virgin Enthroned with the naked Infant in benediction between 
SS. Francis and Catherine. A Piet&, and five saints fill the lunette. 
Three saints stand in a pilaster at each side, resting on a plinth in 
which is also a saint. In the predella between the two plinths are : 
the Last Supper, the Martyrdom of S. Catherine, and S. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata. Tlie Virgin’s throne rests on a sand-glass 
pedestal, and a scroll at its base reads thus : 

MAROHUS BE MELOTIUS EOROLIVIENSIS PATIEBAT, AL TEMP. BE PRATE 
ZORZO GUARBIANO BEL CCCCOI. 

A peculiar monogram closes the inscription. The relation be- 
tween this picture and the frescoes in S. Biagio at Forli is obvious, 
in the rigidity and motionlessness of the figures, the angularity and 
hardness of the drawing, and the copious broken folds of the double 
draperies, whose Umbrian character is at the same time rcnuniscont 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and Lorenzo di Crcdi. The colour is hard, 
reddish in the flesh tints, and of much body ; and the architectural 
ornament is copious and tasteful. A tendency to roundnoss in the 
heads reveals an approximation to the painters of Treviso and Friuli, 
for instance to Cima da Conegliano.^ 

The second piece in the SS. Annunziata or Carmine of Forli ^ is an 
apotheosis of S. Anthony the Abbot, enthroned in a portico between 
SS. John the Baptist and Sebastian. The throne on which the saint 
stands is similar in general shape to that of the picture at Matellica, 
and bears a scroll in its centre inscribed : “ marohus be melotiub, 
piOTOR EOROLivEKsis PACIBBAT,” with traces of the monogram,® 

1 The mantle of the Virgin is scraped, but otherwise the piece is fairly preserved. 
The predella scenes are animated in composition. 

* [Now in the Pinacoteoa, No. 119.] 

® On a scroll afiSixed to a pilaster on the loft, the restorer has signed hia name 
“ o. ERGoiANi pOROLrvi30nTsa,** His restoration is bad, and parts are threatening 
to drop. The draperies of tlxo principal figure are repainted. 
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The proportions of the figures are undoubtedly good, yet their 
character is not different from that of the Madonna at Matellica. 

The contradiction which the inscription on this altarpiece would 
introduce into the chronology of Melozzo’s life, if it were assigned to 
liim, has been remarked by the commentators of Vasari, who settle 
the matter summarily by altering the date from 1501 to 1491. 
Others have accepted the contradiction, and Signor Reggiani has 
gone so far in his eagerness to multiply examples of Melozzo that he 
introduced the signature '‘marohus melozii’* in a Pieti originally 
forming part of an altarpiece in the Duomo of Forli, and now in the 
National Gallery.^ Yet the altarpiece in the Duomo is proved to 
have been finished in 1506, and is signed. “ mabotts palmezanus 

FAOIEBAT.’’ 

The finest picture given to Melozzo, however, is the Virgin and 
Child seated on a sand-glass pedestal, between the standing SS. Michael 
and James the Less in the Orfanotrofio delle Michelline at Faenza. 
A landscape is seen through the open lodge in which the Virgin is 
enthroned. A warrior on horseback, an apparition of S. Michael 
on Mount Gargano, are in its foreground and distance, to the left. 
Two saints are in the rear to the right. In the lunette, the Eternal 
appears amongst angels. The richness of architecture in parti-coloured 
marbles, the octagon pedestal resting on pillars and filled with diamond 
ornaments as in the Ferrarese school, the tracery on friezes, are 
characteristic of Palmezzano. The Infant Christ is the counterpart 
of those bearing scrolls in the chapel at S. Biagio of Forli, but the 
figures generally are more pleasing, and have less defects than are 
usual in 'the average of Palmezzano’s Madonnas, The colour is of 
high body, and handled with ease. Yet the reddish general tone 
peculiar to the master is everywhere perceptible.^ This fine produc- 
tion was ordered of Palmezzano on the 12th of June, 1497, by the 
prior of the company of S. Michelino of Faenza, and on the 16th of 
March 1500, the painter gave a discharge for sixty ducats for his 
labour.® All the pictures enumerated in the foregoing pages have 

^ This piece now numbered [696], in our National Gallery, is properly classed as 
a work by Palmezzano. It passed from the hands of Mr. Reggiani to those of 
Messrs. Sismondi in Rome, and was there held to be by Melozzo. The signature 
Marchus Melozzii, painted in by Mr. Reggiani, has been removed. 

* The Eternal m the lunette is of inferior execution to the rest. ^ Pour vertical 
splits stopped with colour spoil the heads of the saints at the sides and other 
parts. The fiesh tints have also been retouched in some places. 

« 12 Junii 1497. Mag. Antonius ol. Santis a credentiis et Mag. Ant. ol. Siverii 

Maneghelle priores societatis S, Miohilini de Faven. dederunt M. Marco qd. Antonii 
palmezani de forlivio piotori unam tabulam altaris dicte societatis ad pingendum 
ooloribuB finis et fino auro et cum oleo in qua tabxxla sint figure glor. Virginis in 
medio, a laterib. figure S6i Michaelis et Sci Jacobi minoris, et in supratondo dei 
patris omati Seraphinis. Bt talis pictura facta sit per totum meixsem aprilis prox 
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been assigned to Melozzo of Forli on the obvious ground of their 
superior excellence when compared with the general series of Palinez- 
zano’s works. But this ground is removed when it appears that the 
best of these choice examples is not by Melozzo, but by his pupil. 
The contract for the Madonna of Faenza is therefore of value as it 
proves the ability of Palmezzano in 1497, and justifies the presump- 
tion that having worked long under Melozzo, liis best efforts are due 
to the period immediately succeeding that master’s death. It is 
evident at the same time that Marco was willing at first to rest his 
chance of fame upon the acknowledged fact that he was Molozzo’s 
pupil ; and hence the custom of signing his earlier works “ makous 
DB MELOTiiJS.” During thirty-seven years of the sixteenth century 
he painted a great number of pictures, all of them in oil, and now 
scattered throughout the galleries of Europe. They have all the 
same general character, reminding one fundamentally of Melozzo, 
frequently of the Umbrian school and of Pinturicchio, casually of 
the Lombards and of the Luini, and in landscapes, of Cima, whose 
clear atmosphere, however, they do not rival. Marco’s portrait was 
till lately in possession of the Palmezzani family, and is now in the 
Pinacoteca of Forli, with the inscription: “marohus rabmezanus 
ROB. BOBOL. SEMET. RIRXIT OOTAVA JETATIS StTA 1536.” It is tho 
likeness of a white-haired, aged man, smiling open-mouthed, in a 
white skirt and black dress, with pallet and brush in hand, heavily 
painted in tones now dulled by time. His bony face shows a good- 
humoured vulgarity, but reveals vigour remarkable in a man of 
eighty as the inscription purports him to bo. If indeed w-o interpret 
the words ootava in the above sense, we find tJiat Palmezzano was 
born in 1456. 

His works may be classed as follows : — 

Forlt S. Biagio e 8, Girolamo . — ^Iii the fourth chapc^l, to the right of 
the entrance to this church, is an altarpiece of tho Virgin and Child on a 
throne, in front of which an angel plays the guitar. A sc^roll on the throne 
bears the words '‘marchus palmizaus pictob mnohm&Hm pacikbat.” 

futuri. Etiia prediota omnia proxnisit obsorvojco M. Marcus. Efc pro pretio 
promiserunt dicti priores dare et solvoro oidom ducatos soxaginta vol ocjuivalontcni 
m auro quantitatem, de quibus ducatis lx dictus M. Marcus pro . . . confesuH 
est habuisse ducatos viginti. Ego Bartholomous olim fris Philippi <lo TaiirelliH 
not fav.^’ The discharge, dated March 16, 1600, runs as follows : ** Oanoollatum 
fuit presens instrum. debit! ducatoruin 60 do Mandato dicti Marci et ad instantiam 
dictor. M, Antonii Maneghelle et M. Antonii Santis quia fuit confossus m csho 
intone satisfaot. et solut. et etiam de oiuni pictura facta hac usque in Bociotati 
s6x Miohaelis &c. Act faven. in domo moi not. present. Petro babini annart>U ot 
Antonio M. Andxee ab armis test. Ego Bartolom. do Taurollia rogatus acripU et 
oanoellavi,” This extract was made for the authors by Don Marciolo Valginxile of 
Eorli, from the contract in the Archivio Notarile at Faonza ; but the piece has 
been printed in the Calmdario Faentino for 1867. 
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To the left kneel a man and a child, to the right a female and a child. 
Flavio Biondo^ and Buriel^ pretend that these are portraits of Girolamo 
Riario, Caterina Sforza, and their children; but Reggiani® thinks they 
ap members of the Acconzi family, patrons of the chapel in which the 
picture is situated. The sides of the centre piece contain SS. Catherine 
of Alexandria, Domenico, Anthony of Padua and Sebastian. A predella is 
filled by small figures of Christ, apostles, and saints. The date of 1486, 
given to this altarpiece, is conjectural. It is not a fine picture, but of 
paltry and dry execution with considerable flatness. It may be doubted 
whether the work be by Palmezzano in person, the domed ceiling of the 
chapel being decorated with wall paintings by men of his school. 

Mil^n. Brera, [No. 469]. — Nativity. The Child on straw is adored by 
the Virgin ; and S. Joseph sits on the opposite side. The Magi and Shep- 
herds are seen approaching from the distance. This is an abraded and 
restored picture with a mutilated inscription of a suspicious character on a 

scroll as follows : “ makchus palmizanus pobolivens . . . 

FEOIBRUNT MCOOCLXXXxn.” The piece is, however, quite in Pahnezzano's 
manner. 

Milan. Brem. [No. 471]. — The Virgin and Child enthroned between SS. 
John the Baptist, Peter, Dominic and Mary Magdalen ; distance a land- 
scape. A modern inscription in capitals reads : “ mabohus palmezzanus 
POBOLiviENSE PECEBUNT MOCCCLXXXXin.” The picture is pretty, and 
treated like a tempera, but has been restored in former times in the figures 
of the Virgin and S. Dominic. The date may be incorrect. 

These two pieces are the only ones in which the strange word 
“ PECEBUNT ” occurs, but in both oases the inscriptions appear to have 
been tampered with. 

Same Gallery. [No. 470]. — A Coronation of the Virgin on a high pedestal. 
Two angels play on each side. In front are two kneeling monks, half the 

size of hfe ; and on a scroll the words : “ .... palmizanus da 

POBLI ” The picture is pretty, and in the Umbrian character. 

Berlin Museum. [No. 1129]. — Christ crowned with Thoms and carrying 
His Cross. A fine creation of Palmezzano in which the type is reminiscent 
of those of the Leonardesque school copied by the Cotignola and others. 
It is inscribed : ‘‘ mabohus palmbzzanus pictob poboliviensis paciebat 

M.COCOOIII.” 

Berlin Musemn. — ^Not exhibited, but catalogued in the catalogue of 
1830. Christ erect in front of the Cross, inscribed : “ mabchus pal- 
mbzzanus PICTOB poboliviensis PACIEBAT MOCCOOXV.” 

Berlin Museum. [No. 1087 ]. — A Virgin and Child between SS. Barbara 
and Jerome, almost a monochrome. The usual pedestal and colonnade are in 
this piece, which is inscribed : '' mabcus palmezzanus pinctob • . • * ; m.” 

Dublin, National Gallery. Late Bromley Collection. — The Virgin and 
Child enthroned between SS. John the Baptist and Lucy, with an angel in 
front of the throne playing a guitar, inscribed : “ mabcus palmezzanus 
pictob poboliviensis MOCCCCVin.’^ 

1 Ital. lllua, pp. 242, 248, 268 ; ap. Casali, (Mda di Forli, 1838, p. 86. 

* Vita di Caterina Sforza (Bologna, 1796), tom. iii., p. 867. 

s TTfvt. m/jn - AA. 
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Munich Oallery. [No, 1026].— Virgin and Child on the usnal pedestal 
between SS. Peter, Francis, Anthony the Hermit and Paul, with an angel 
playing in front, a fine picture inscribed on a scroll : marcus talmezanus 
P. JTOROLIVIANUS PAOIEBAT. 1515.” 

Ravenna, Palazzo Rasponi. — Christ (life size) on a pedestal, raises one 
hand high in benediction, an angel playing at the base, and SS. Roch and 
Sebastian at the sides, the whole under a portico through which a landscape 
and two hermits are seen. This is a fine picture of the master, of a dull 
yellowish but well fused colour, the Christ reminiscent of the Luini, inscTilxMl : 
‘‘ MARCHUS PALMEZANUS MOTOR POROLIVENSIS PAOIEBAT MCCCXKJXXIXl.” ^ Thc 
date may be 1524. We need but mention by the way a piota here assigned 
to Melozzo, all but a copy of a splendid Belhni (Gio.), falsely attributed to 
Mantegna in the Vatican. 

England, R, P. Nichols, Esq. No. 315 at Manchester. — Baptism of Christ, 
with a figui‘e to the left bending to adjust his dress ; inscribed : MAROHUS 
PALMEZANUS PICTOR POROLIVIENSIS PATIEBAT 1534.” 

A copy of the foregoing, with a variation in the nude figure dressing, is in 
possession of Signor Casali at Forli, inscribed : “ marchus dk melotius pictor 

POROLIVIENSIS PAOIEBAT.” 

Faenza. Municipal Gallery. -^-Ghxkt going to Calvary. Not signed. 

Rome. Museum of 8. Giovanni Laterano. — Virgin and Child under a 
colonnade, from the key of which a lamp is suspended, SS. John the Baptist, 
Francis, Anthony the Abbot and Dominic at the sides, on a scroll the words : 

MARCHUS PALMEZANUS PICTOR POROLIVIENSIS PAOIEBAT MCOCCCXXXVll.” 

Although type and form are not pleasing, the picture is good and shows no 
dechne of power. 

Same Museum. — ^Virgin and Child on the usual quaint pedestal b(itwe(‘.n 
SS. John the Baptist and Jerome, with an angel in front playing the viol. 
The scene is laid in a much ornamented colonnade, the execution, as before, 
in oil, much stippled. The piece is injured, however, and a scroll originally 
inscribed is now bare. 

Bologna. Galleria Ercolani. — ^Another picture is here, dated 1537, of 
w^hich the notes have been mislaid by the authors. 

Forli. Pinacoteca. — From the suppressed Church della Missione. Christ 
going to Calvary, and carrying His Cross (four life-size bust figures). The 
Saviour’s type reminds one of those of the Leonardesque school. The colour is 
reddish and hard, and the faces of the attendant figures arc vulgar ; inscribed: 
“ MARCHUS PALMEZANUS PICTOR POROLIVIENSIS PAOIEBAT MCC^CCCXXXV.” 

Forli. Pinacoteca. [No. 122]. — Christ giving the Conununion to tlie 
Apostles, with the inscription in front : “ marchus palmizanus paitebat.” 
The scene is laid in a lodge through which one sees Satan in pilgrim’s garb, 
tempting Christ. On the right, the Saviour erect gives the Host to a 
kneeling Apostle, whilst the rest are in similar attitudes on the left. S. John 
Evangelist stands with the oup^ in rear of the Bodeomer. Some hardness ami 
rigidity may be noticed in this picture, but the character, types, and exe- 
cution are similar to those in the wall painting at S. Biagio and Loreto. Tlus 
piece was noticed by Vasari in the cathedral of Forli, where it once sto^, 
and was assigned in his first edition to Rondinelli.^ 

^ Vasaht, vol. xi,, p, 03. 
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London^ National Oallery, [iVo. 696]. — Pieta. Lunette of tlie foregoing, 
a fine work. The whole piece is noticed in Albertini’s MS. Chronicle, and 
described there as placed on the altar in 1506. 

Forli. CJiiesa delV Annunziata vulgo Carmine ^ — ^In the choir of the church 
is a fine altarpiece injured by repainting in the shadows, representing the 
Annunciation. The Virgin, seated before a little desk, is surprised at the 
appearance of the angel kneeling before her, The types, the draperies, are 
amongst the best of the master. A landscape without much atmosphere is 
seen through an arcade, in front of which is a garland of seraphim. A scroll 
on a column to the left is bare. [Now in the Pinacoteca, No. 113.] 

Forlt S, Maria d^ Serm, vulgo S, Pellegrino, Sacristy, — A. small 
Annunciation like the foregoing, and of the same beauty, inscribed : 
‘‘ MARCHUS PALMIZANUS PICTOR POROLIVIENSIS PACIEBAT.” [Now iu the 

Pinacoteca, No. 120,] 

FotU, S, Mercuriale, Ca^pella de^ Ferri . — An altarpiece, in its frame of 
the period, representing the Conception of the Virgin. Mary kneels on the 
right, with S. Stephen behind her, on the left a child kneeling, 8. Rufillus, 
repainted in the seventeenth century as S. Barbatian, and 'S. Mercurials. 
In the upper corner to the left, the Eternal appears amidst seraphim, and 
reminds the beholder of a similar type by Pinturicchio in the faescoes of 
Spello. In the lunette, Christ rises from the tomb, and the guard in fore- 
shortened attitude sleep in front ; the execution being reminiscent of that 
of Cima and the Bellini. Two prophets occupy medallions in the angles 
of the square circumscribing the lunette at the Virgin’s feet. A scroll bears 
the words : “ marchus palmezanus pictor poroliviensis eaoiebat,” and 
the monogram. The predella is divided into four parts containing S. 
Peter and a monk, the Salutation, the Martyrdom of S. Stephen and 
S. Paul, and an anchorite. The altarpiece is painted in a dry, dull manner, 
and is coldly worked out. The predella, however, in the Umbrian style, is 
amongst the best creations of Palmezzano. 

Forli, Smne Church , — ^Fourth chapel to the right of the portal. Virgin and 
Child between S. Catherine of Alexandria and another saint, with a landscape 
distance. This is not one of the fine productions of Marco. It is thin in colour 
and painted alia 'prima, inscribed : ‘‘ marchus palmezanus pictor porolivi- 

ENSIS PACIEBAT.” 

Forli, Same Church , — Third chapel to the right of the portal. The Cruci- 
fixion, S. Giovanni Gualberto presenting a kneeling soldier, the Magdalen to 
the right, and a landscape. This is a much injured picture, in which the head 
of the Magdalen is new. The colour is of a dull purple and opaque, yet there 
is no other difference between it and a genuine Palmezzano than inferior execu- 
tion. A scroll bears the mutilated inscription : “ marchus .... pictor pu,” 

Forli, S, TrinUd ddla Torre, — ^In the style and character of the foregoing 
is a Virgin and Child between saints in the sacristy of this church, a feeble 
piece apparently by a pupil, and inscribed on a scroll : “marchus . . .pictor 
UB POE . . FACIE . . . M.” Casali’s cK p. 19) gives the 

inscription as follows: “marchus Valerius morolinus de porlivibnsis 
PACIEBAT MDin.” The inscription of the Crucifixion he also gives thus : 
“ marchus . . . a . , . e . . . is . , . LI . . . dri . . . mo . . . He adds, 
“ the painter here named is not otherwise known.” The words on the scroll 
of the Madonna in S. Trinith are uncertain. The name of Valerius may have 
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been there. But we must be cautious at Forli, for we have seen ho\v pictures 
are tampered with there. Still if we assume Marcus Valerius Moroliuus ns 
a conventional name for inferior works in Palmezzano’s school, we may place 
the two foregoing in that class* [Now in Pinacotcca, No. MS.] 

Forli, S, Antonio Abate, — Half-length of the Virgin’s Meeting with 
S. Elizabeth, not without merit. 

Forli, Pinacoteca, — ^Virgin and Child, and S. Joseph. A bare S(‘roll is 
on the front of the picture, which has less the character of Pahuezzano than 
of his school. 

Engla^id, Late Lord NortJiwiclds Collection. — No. 145 at the Manchester 
Exhibition, under the name of Raphael. Incredulity of S. Thomas : to the right, 
S. Antony of Padua presenting a kneeling patron ; originally in the Col- 
lection, where it was called a Perugino, this is a fine work by Pahuezzano. 

At Forli, a S. Jerome, signed “ marchus palmezzanus mccccu’xxxiii,” is 
but a poor copy. 

Florence, XJ$zi, [No, 1095]. — Crucifixion, inscribed “marc’HIis vai* 

MIZANUS FORLIVBNSIS FACIBBAT.” ^ 

1 [Many other works by Palmezzano have been idontifiod siiu^c the authors 
wrote of him. For a more comprehensive list of his works soo Bkhenson, Central 
Italian Painters (Putnams, 1909), p. 214 et 5C(?.] 



CHAPTER III 

GIOVANNI SANTI 

We are indebted to the industry and zeal of men of the present century 
for the most precious details respecting the life and works of the 
father of Raphael. Seldom has it been the fortune of a youth bred 
to art in the atelier of his father, to grow and flourish in the paternal 
profession with such luxuriance that his fame has obscured that of 
his progenitor. History but too frequently records examples in 
which the progeny is content with the laurels of its ancestors and 
consents to the happy ease of mediocrity. But, if Gioranni Santi 
has been rescued from oblivion,^ because we like to trace the smallest 
particularities connected with the rise and progress of Raphael, it 
would be an error to suppose that this is his sole claim to the attention 
of historians. 

Giovanni Santi was one of the men who contributed to the briUianoy 
of the constellation in which Piero della Francesca, Signorelli and 
Melozzo shone with such conspicuous prominence ; and we know 
enough of his career and influence to be able to affirm that their 
omission would form a very sensible gap in the sum total of elements 
out of which the talent of Raphael was formed. 

We shall first endeavour to extract from the minute narratives of 
Pungileoni and Passavant the few facts which are of special interest. 
Giovanni’s grandfather Peruzzolo was married and settled at Col- 
bordolo in the country of Urbino in 1418. His small property in 
land and houses having been plundered and burnt by Sigismondo 
Malatesta in 1446, the family wandered in 1450 to the capital of 
Urbino, where a house, hired from the brotherhood of S. M. della 
Misericordia, sheltered them. Sante, Giovanni’s father, succeeded, 
on the death of Peruzzolo, to a huckster and general dealer’s business, ^ 
which prospered with him so that he was enabled to purchase lands 
of some value in 1457 and 1461, and in 1464 to buy a double house 
in the Contrada del Monte at Urbino, famous now as the birthplace 
of Raphael. Giovanni Santi alludes to the vicissitudes which his 

1 [The best monograph on Giovanni Santi is by Sohmiarzow, Giovanni ScmH 
(Berlin, 1887).] 

2 Sante, Giovanni’s father, is called “triculus,” a huckster, in a record of May 
1460, op* PuNCULUom, ^Jlogio Star, di Gio. SanH, ubi au/p,, p. 129, 
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family underwent, in a dedicatory epistle, written towards the close 
of his life, to Guidobaldo of Montefeltro, describing the paternal 
homestead devoured by fire, the loss of substance and the struggles 
of the succeeding time. He was not bred to art, ho admits, but, 
“ having tried various ways of getting a livelihood, he gave himself up 
at last to the wonderful art of painting, of which he does not disdain 
to be called a follower.” ^ It is still a question when he began that 
art, and under whom he learnt it. We have not to recapitulate how 
the Dukes of Urbino fostered architecture, sculpture, and painting 
in their capital, or to enumerate afresh the artists wdio laboured there. 
We do not know the date of Giovanni Santi’s birth ; but wo infer 
from the vivid memory which he had of the sack of Colbordolo, that 
in 1446 he was of an age to realise the terrors of the siege and of the 
cruelties which accompanied it. Eaphael was born in the house 
which his grandfather Sante had purchased in 1464 ; and it may 
therefore be presumed that Giovanni Santi lived and kept shoj> in 
common with his father. Wo are induced to think that ho had some 
standing as a painter in Urbino when Paolo Ucocllo appeared in 
1468, and when the company of the Corpus Domini charged him 
with the defraying of expenses attending the stay of Piero della 
Francesca in 1469. That his own talents were considered subordinate 
to theirs might be deduced from their employment, to his exclusion. 
But that he felt no jealousy of Piero is apparent from liis accepting, 
as it were, the office of his host.^ Who indeed can toll whether earlier 
ties had not already existed between them ? Who can say whether 
Melozzo of Forh, at one time clearly under the direction of Piero, 
had not sounded in Giovanni’s ear the praises of his master ? Molozzo, 

so dear to Santi,” is not known to liavo lived in Urbino or oven to 
have visited it. Yet where else can the two men have met ? It may 
be that Santi, like most painters, wandered from place to place. It 
has been suggested that he might have accompanied Federigo of 
Urbino (1468) to Milan, ^ but it is not ascertained that ho was over 
in the service of that prince,* nor was a single work of his produced 
without the Duchy. But Urbino, during the reign of Federigo, vrm a 

^ See the dedicatory opistlo in full in Gayk, Cartegffio, vol. i,, p. 34S, md 
follomng. 

* See antea^ “Piero della Francesca.” 

® Santi describes this journey in the Olst cap. of hm Ithf/mc OhrotMet 
Dektnistouk and PuNomEONr. But th<?ro is no part of hia narrative that h« 
mi^it not have had from hearsay, for instance front the relatioitn of Pidtnmi, 
secretary to the Duke and his patron. Indeed in thi^ Chronkk lie 

admits (ap,, Ptog.) that he Itad often road Paltroni’a life of Federigo. 

^ * He is, however, called ” molto virtuoso ” in a letor of nH^ommendatlon 
written for Raphael by Giovanna dolla Rovere. See later, and atnaidt the 
various lives of Raphael. 
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city in which a man of parts had every chance of successfully de- 
veloping his faculties. The biographer Vespasiano has left a minute 
description of the transactions of that reign. He has sketched the 
daily life in the city ; and it is impossible to imagine one in which 
despotism assumed a paternal and patriarchal aspect under more 
singular circumstances. We may conceive a mountain chieftain at 
the head of his clan, personally acquainted with every member of it, 
awarding praise or preferment to the obedient, chastising the unruly, 
by all equally beloved- But we connect this mutual relation of a 
ruler and his people with primitive habits and the rudeness of un- 
civilised ages. At Urbino, Bederigo stood in the position of a father 
to the people of the town and its neighbourhood, holding an open 
audience to aU comers, joining the crowd of the market-place, at home 
in every man’s house. But he was surrounded at the same time by 
artists, by men of science and of letters, who shared his favour with 
the captains of his council in the field. We can fully understand 
how Giovanni Santi should have risen in purpose and in thought above 
the level of his father’s shop, when the atmosphere of the city was 
redolent with breezes from a higher sphere ; how, mixing with a 
society which so completely eschewed exclusiveness, he should 
gradually feel the incentives to improvement in the pursuit of art 
and of letters. For Giovanni Santi was not only an artist of fair 
attainments ; he had the ambition of being thought a poet ; and 
his Rhyme Chronicle^ so often quoted in these pages, is just such a 
production as might issue from one who feels impulsively, and who 
sometimes happily clothes his thoughts in language ; but who lacked 
completely the education required for correct writing. 

It is unfortunate for the true judgment of Santi’s career that we 
should possess no early examples of his manner ; but we may con- 
jecture that he had fully completed his pictorial education when he 
was commissioned by Piero Tiranni to decorate a chapel in 
S, Giovanni Battista, now S. Domenico, of Cagli. The pictorial 
ornaments of this place have generally been attributed to a later 
time ; and Pungileoni has been followed by most subsequent writers 
in an assertion, for which he gives no proofs, namely that the CappeUa 
Tiranni was painted in 1492. The truth is that some at least of the 
frescoes in S. Domenico of Cagli were painted in 1482, and it is fair 
to suppose that the rest date from the same period. 

Pietro Tiranni was of a patrician family in Cagli, and was attached 
to the court of Urbino, where he held (1602) the office of chancellor 
or secretary to Federigo’s daughter, Giovanna della Rovere,^ The 
loss of his wife broke up their home at Cagli in 1481 ; but he signalised 

1 PcJKaniBOxu, Elog, Stor. di Qio. Sand, p. 114. 
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his fondness for his lost partner in an affectionate epitaph ; his taste, 
by choosing Bramante to carve her funeral urn, and Santi to paint 
the wall against which it is erected. Whilst Pietro exhausts his 
power of language in the words of the epitaph : “Non fuit uxori caste 
carior alter, gratior et conjux non fuit ulla Viro,” his sorrow is 
symbolised in Santi’s fresco of the Redeemer up to his middle in the 
tomb, grieving and attended by SS. Jerome and Buonaventura. 
The marble urn containing the ashes of the departed lady is placed 
in front of the fresco, which was clearly first completed ; and on the 
plinth is the inscription, which concludes with the words : “ BAMrsTE 
COKJUGI BIEOTISS. PE. OALLEN. S. B. MCCCCLXXXI.” ^ A mouruful 
interest is created by the expression in the Redeemer’s head, whose 
face, however, is of a bony Umbrian type, somewhat marred by a 
large nose. His frame is lean and square, searchingly anatomised. 
Overweight of head is noticeable in S, Buonaventura. The hands 
are unwrought, as we are accustomed to see them in the works of 
Melozzo, the heads well defined, with a slightly abrupt passage from 
light to shadow, and the latter darkly stippled up to the edge of the 
outline. The general tone is a liquid water colour, of a brown grey 
yellow.2 

It is difficult to trace a difference of period between this fresco, 
which is obviously by Gio. Santi, and the wall paintings of the ad- 
jacent chapel. That sacred space, indeed, is said to liavo boon 
erected and endowed by Pietro Tiranni in memory of his lost wife ; ® 
and hence it may be supposed to have been decorated shortly after 
her death. Its architecture, assigned to Bramante and wortliy of his 
fame, is beautiful, being a simple arch resting on columns and sciuare 
pillars, and the front being adorned with parti-coloured marbUis and 
a frieze in dead colour. Two medallions at the upper angles of the 
front are filled with the Virgin and Angel Annunciate. In the vault- 
ing, the Redeemer gives the benediction; angels, in prayer, or playing 
divers instruments, seraphs, are about Him. The two subjects of 
the Resurrection and the Virgin Enthroned amidst saints fill the 
lunette and wall below it. But the painter and the ar<dute<tt (clearly 

^ The whole epitaph is as follows : — 

HOC SITA SUM TUMUXO VIHIDI lUlTIHTA HVU KVO. 

EAPTA . . . QUOKDAM QtOitU SUMMA MKI. 

NON FUIT UXOKI OAHTE Vllt UAttlOtt AI^TFU, 

OEATIOR ET CONJUX NON FUIT UWU) Vnu>. 

VIVERE PEOn I SUPEtU COItNUJIS hSoUJ^ U>.StU 
DEBUIMUS TANTO SIC IN AMOHK PAEJW. 

BATOSTIS CONJUOI PIENTI«». PK, 

OALLEN. S. 0. MCUCmXXXI. 

* Tlio blue background has fallon out and is now 

® We arc indebted for this staUunent to Bignor buotdatti of (lubbio. 
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understood each other ; and Santi endeavours to increase the depth 
of the chapel by producing the lines of the real entablature into his 
picture according to the laws of perspective. He thus simulates a 
beautiful stone court, above which an opening discloses a rocky 
foreground, and a distance of hill and vale. In this opening, the 
Saviour has risen from the tomb, a conical mound, whose door yawns 
directly behind Him. He advances with the banner in His hand, 
giving a blessing, whilst the guards sleep all round Him, lying, sitting 
or leaning back, in various attitudes. Below this scene, the Virgin 
sits in a beautiful stone-tabernacle holding the Infant, erect and all 
but naked, to the adoration of two angels and four saints at her sides. 
It is not possible, when contemplating the Saviour advancing out of 
the tomb, to divest one’s mind from memories of Melozzo da Porli, 
whose defect of rigidity appears to have passed to Santi. Nor is it 
less remarkable to notice in the exaggerated swing which the painter 
has given in a certain stiff way to the figure, the germ of a peculiarity 
which became developed in the later Umbrians, and is visible in the 
works of Alunno.^ The fine and well foreshortened forms of the 
soldiers produce much the same impression as that of the Redeemer. 
There is something Mantegnesque in the creation of at least one of 
them, a certain affectation in the arrangement of the place and 
attitude of the remainder ; but one, seated with his head and elbows 
on his knee, is graceful, and seems to foreshadow the coming of 
Raphael. 

The old Umbrian tenderness and grace reign in the group of the 
Virgin and Child in spite of some squareness in the shape and pose 
of the latter. The youthful angel on the left, looking on with his 
arms crossed, reveals a fine Raphaelesque type, a juvenile face en- 
circled with chestnut locks ; and the draperies, improved from those 
of Melozzo, have some Umbrian character. This very youthfulness 
and grace are no doubt the sole grounds for the statement that Santi 
here depicted his own son. The bowing angel in prayer on the 
opposite side is less fine and more immediately derived from Melozzo. 
S. Peter, on the extreme left, distantly suggests by his movement the 
grandeur of similar figures in the masterpieces of Fra Bartolommeo 
and Raphael ; a figure somewhat square of head, but pregnant with 
such character as, simplified and remodelled, might serve to embody 
the talents of greater men of a later time. There is less to be said 
of the S. Francis at S. Peter’s side, or of S. Thomas Aquinas,^ behind 


1 We shall have occasion to show that the influence of Alunno here has been 

^ * 'I'hero is no doubt that this figure represents S. Thomas Aqmnas, The Sun, 
which is his special symbol, forms a brooch to his dress. 
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the Baptist to the right of the Virgin. But S. John is a repetition, 
as to pose and action, of the Saviour in the lunette, with such changes 
of raiment and of features as the nomenclature req^uired, but, if 
stripped of its externals, taken from the same model. Yet even in 
this artless repetition one traces the existence of a correct experience 
in Santi as regards perspective ; for the Redeemer is properly fore- 
shortened to suit the position He holds, and the Baptist is drawn 
correctly on the level of the plane of the picture. Meanwhile we 
must not omit to notice the open eyes and mouths, the high bony 
forehead and balled nose, the wig, which detract from tlie dignity 
of S. John’s aspect ; nor shall wo fail to observe that the attitude is 
at once rigid and strained after the custom of Molozzo, or that the 
drawing generally has the hard dryness peculiar to him and to 
Palmezzano. The traces of Melozzo’s influence on Santi are, however, 
most visible in the Christ who gives the benediction in the vaulting, 
and in the angels who surround Him. It is in the aged type of this 
figure and the foreshortened aspect of the whole that wo trace an 
exact resemblance to similar creations in the frescoes of the SS. Apostoli 
at Rome. 

The entire series, however, more or less discloses the same general 
characteristics — dry, hard drawing, absence of half tints or reflections, 
untrimmed and often coarse forms ; ^ draperies of a good intention, 
a little festooned and full perhaps, but Peruginosquo in fold, a cold 
general local tone, grey half tints, red sliadowKS and white lights, the 
planes of tone being defined with Mantegnosquo precision, and the 
inky shadows stippled up to the outlines. Remarkable corroctnesB 
may be noted in the reproduction of projected shailows,^ 

Santi does not approve himself a genius of the higlu^st order, but 
he shows at Cagli a respectable proficiency. The myKtorics of the 
science of architecture and perspective are known to him, which is 
no small merit if wo consider that the old schools of (iubbio and 
Fabriano were ignorant of the scientific progress of the fiftcumth 
century. On the other hand, it is not surprising that ho should have 
mastered so much, if wo suppose him to have meditatod the e.\aiiiples 
of Melozzo. These indeed would have sufficed, evevi if Santi had also 
had the advantage of analysing tlio works, if not of forming an 
acquaintance with the person, of Mantegna. It has been suggested 
that the two artists may have met at Mantua ; but we know of no 

^ The Ixaads are particularly so, a defect noticoahio in Palmezzano, atjul 
timea to bo found even in Raphael. 

* Ohangii^ huo6 with cold shadow prodonjinate in the A panel 

representing g. Francis in contemplation still exints in Viim HtatnuiitHnm at iJaglL 
(It is already noticed by PtmomaoKi, Mhff. SUon di Uh, tdn p. 43), 

Though assigned to Santi, it is an inferior pn^iueticat of a Inter hand. 
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occasion on which Santi should have had a chance to visit that city 
except in 1486, when Guidobaldo of Montefeltro was betrothed to 
Elizabeth Gonzaga ; and at that time his style had long been de- 
veloped to its final growth. There was something of the Mantegnesque 
too in Melozzo, and it was his style which superseded that of Pietro 
and Julian of Rimini, of Antonio da Ferrara, Ottaviano Martini Nelli 
and the brothers S. Severino, along the Adriatic coasts. In con- 
sidering art with reference to perspective, we must recollect also that 
that science, greatly illustrating the Paduan school under the skilful 
pupil of Squarcione, was not confined to one city in the North of 
Italy ; that it owed much of its progress to the efforts of Uccello, 
Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, Melozzo, and Palmezzano ; and 
that, being immutable, it would show itself under similar aspects in 
the various places in which it assumed an equal development. We 
are too apt to make certain features derivative from a peculiar quarter, 
without considering that similar ones might characterise schools at a 
distance from each other, the real cause of certain resemblances of 
style arising perhaps less from contact, than from the common use of 
principles invariable as axioms, which, once acknowledged, spread 
like light, and naturally create a common impress. We must not 
therefore too hastily assume that one painter like Mantegna influenced 
Santi more than others, although we know that for that master he 
had a special reverence.^ We must rather believe that Uccello, Piero 
della Francesca, and Melozzo, who incarnates the same qualities in a 
broad sense, had an equal share in forming his style. We do not 
know Angelico’s picture at Foiano which is said to have had its 
influence on Santi ; but we are well acquainted with his style as well 
as with that of Gentile da Fabriano ; and it must be submitted 
with all deference, that Santi left them totally unheeded. 

Whilst forming himself on the model of Melozzo, as is so apparent 
in the frescoes of Cagli, Santi retained an Umbrian fibre, in the feeling 
for tenderness and grace which pervades his works and which passed 
from him to his son. The presence of this feeling in all, but especially 
in later, works shows indeed that Santi had analysed the creations of 
Pietro Perugino. A tempera picture on canvas, representing the 
enthroned S. Jerome, originally in S. Bartolo of Pesaro,^ but now in 
the Museum of S. Giovanni Laterano at Rome, is a remarkable example 
of the aflinity of the two painters at one time. The bearded saint, 
in a niche with pen and book, is delineated, as to form and draperies, 
with less power, but with many of the characteristic features of 
Perugino’s manner. Angels in flight above the principal figure, rival 

^ See the Bhyn^ OhrmicU. 

* PtTM’GiijBONl, Blog. Star, di Qio. Scmiif vbi awp,^ p, 9. 

m. 
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in softness of expression similar ones by the great Umbrian. The 
drawing reveals conscientious care ; and the greyish tone of the 
whole piece is not unpleasant. It is clear indeed that Santi was 
more at home in the old system of tempera than in tlic more difficult 
one of the innovators.^ 

That Santi laboured at Pesaro, and left his mark there, is proved 
by traces of the extension of his manner to inferior artists whose pro- 
ductions are still extant.® Nor is the picture of Pesaro a solitary one 
of its class ; another of the same character, representing the Virgin 
and Child, is in the gallery of Count Mazza at Porrara, lainoutably 
injured, it is true, but still interesting.^ 

A masterpiece, however, in which Santi exhibits Umbrian fooling 
allied to improved execution, is the Madonna and Saints in the church 
of the Hospital of S. Croce at Fano. Its principal group of the 
Virgin complacently watching the veiled Infant, in benediction on her 
knees, charms by greater sweetness and maternity than that of Cagli,^ 
embodies some Peruginesque feeling, and discloses SantPs progress 
towards the creation of those chastened and sensitive models which 
assumed a shape so beautiful when finally perfected by RaphacL A 
better and broader style of drapery adds to the effect produced ; 
and the untrimmed hands alone remind us that Santi cannot divest 
himself of characteristic traits derived from his connection with 
Melozzo. 

Two most pleasing types are those of the seraphs, whoso winged 
necks support the poles of the red tapestry on wiiich the Virgin and 
Child are relieved. A fine apparition is that of S. Macarius imme- 
diately to the left of the Virgin and partly concealed by the pendent 
tapestry. S. Helen at his side, in diadem, veil, and imperial purple, 
is noble in aspect as, enveloped in broad, but perhaps too copious 
draperies, she points to the Cross in her left hand. There is something 
Florentine in her face and figure which indeed are superior in stylo to 

1 The picture, wlxich ia oxx canvas, is sigiicxi on the of thrones 

“JOHANNES SANTiS i)B URBrNo.” A Hon on tho saiut’s right is ropaiutiwi. In the 
distance, S. Jerome prays before the Crucifix. 

* A Marriage of S. Catherine, on an altar in S. Domeni(*o of IVmiro, in a proof 
of this. The group of the Virgin and Child giving tho ring to Catixerino in 
enclosed between SS. John Evangelist and Thomas A(pamw. I'liis is a Honunvhat 
rough tempera piece completed after tho death of (iiovanni Hnnti in tho g<^ni‘ral 
character of his and tho Umbrian school. 

A production of tho same class is a lifo-wzo Virgin* Child, mxtl <lonatrix, 
origmelly a church standard, in S. Girolamo of Urbino, imwjribed : “1512 tityfejHTA r. 
r. LA MOOLIE m MO. u. BAnciSTA OONELLA,” Tho wholo of this pioturti is inj\iro<l, 
and the blue of the Virgin’s mantle has boon scraped off. 

* The Virgim half-length, supports the naked Infant on a stone projesstion im<i 
looks at Him with maternal affoction, A blue tapt^stry is behind the group axwl tho 
distance is a landscape. ['Phis picture is now No* 751 of tho Natiomd Giillery. j 

^ The Infant holds a pink in its left hand. A coral necklace is about its nock. 
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many by Cosimo Rosselli. The Mantegnesque principles of Melozzo 
are apparent on the other hand in the heavy and weighty frame, in 
the upturned head, of S. Sebastian to the right of the central group. 
Yet this mode of foreshortening a face is evidently the suggestion to 
Raphael of many subsequent delineations of the same kind. S. Roch 
by S. Sebastian’s side points to the plague boil on his thigh, but the 
hat, the tights and buskins are not more dignified than the strained 
attitude repeated from that of the Baptist at Cagli. 

This piece is carried out on the new system of oil colour in the 
manner common to Palmezzano, ex. gr,, of a low red but translucid 
impasto of much consistency, and of a high surface in the shadows. 
The viscous nature of the medium is betrayed in the abruptness 
of the passages from light to shadow.^ The design is precise as 
before, but in blocks like that of Melozzo, form being realised by 
the meeting of outlines at angles, and assuming for this reason a 
broken aspect. 

A less pleasing picture in S. Maria Nuova, at Fano, represents 
the Visitation, and though much injured and embrowned by age, 
reveals Santi’s conscientious drawing and types with more study of 
nature and intention of beauty than successful realisation of it. 
Flatness and coldness of general tone, absence of atmosphere and 
more than the usual rigidity and hardness of outline, contribute to the 
comparative inferiority of this work which, however, is, like its com- 
panion at the hospital, authenticated by Santi’s own signature.^ 

The examples of Cagli, Pesaro, and Fano already afford facilities 
for a general analysis of Santi’s power and style. His colour is 
marked by the defects peculiar in Melozzo’s frescoes, and conspicuous 
in all the' production of Palmezzano. A dull leaden tone of equal 
flatness pervades his panel pieces which are painted at one gush and 
finished without glazes, but stippled, and therefore higher in surface, 
in shadow than in light. 

It has been usual amongst a certain class of critics to assign some 
influence upon Santi in respect of technical methods to Justus of 

1 A landscape of a dull reddish tone, a light sky with white clouds, form the 
background. One may note how the hair is lined in wavy streaks on a general 
undertone ; and on the front of the step on which the Virgin’s feet repose, one 
reads : “ JohaStbs saettis urbi p.” 

* The Virgin and Elizabeth are in the centre of the picture, the followers of 
each grouped behind them in a landscape receding to high hills, ^d near a 
house. A long vertical split cuts the picture behind the Virgin and injures the 
face of a standing S. Joseph. The best figure is the slender one of Mary, whose 
faoe is marked by a round projecting forehead, and chin, Elizabeth is conceived 
as to features more in the spirit of Piero della Francesca. The colour is transludd 
as "before and of high surface in shadow. On a scroll in the centre of the fore- 
ground are the words: “jOAflfNES SAims di urbino pinxit.” One marks in 
this piece the introduction of light reflecticms in the shadows. 
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Ghent. We doubt this influence greatly, and one may submit, on 
the contrary, that this Fleming, who painted in a manner greatly 
inferior to that of the schools of Van Eyck and Antonello, was also 
much below Piero della Francesca. Yet even had Justus assisted 
Santi in the manner described, the honour accruing to him from this 
would be slight, inasmuch as Santi shared an unenviable defect with 
Melozzo and Palmezzano, and had no feeling for colour. He could 
fairly divide masses of light and shade, but he was no judge of true 
value of tone, and the total absence of atmosphere in his pictures 
proves that he was unable to aid the development of linear by aerial 
perspective. 

The general quality of his figures is not perfect. They combine 
heaviness of frame and overweight of head with undue feebleness of 
limb. He galvanises them into attitudes intended to indicate motion, 
but producing the effect of an academic pose. Their extron\itios are 
large and coarse. Their types are almost as motionless as their action, 
and derive little charm from the total exposure of the iris of eyes, the 
partial openings of mouths and the balled proportion of noses. A vast 
forehead and small round chin are peculiar to the Virgin, whose face is, 
however, pleasingly set off by an elegant trim of hair with plaits and 
veils. A longing for grace and tenderness in females is in Santi the 
heirloom of Umbrian painters. Draperies of surplus amplitude imitate 
the forms peculiar to Melozzo, and assume folds reminiscent of tliose of 
Perugino, but, although correct and elegant, they require simplification. 
Perspective is applied with scientific correctness to tlio foreshortening 
of the human body and to the projection of shadows. 

As a painter Santi thus balances defects with great and important 
qualities. He is not without originality. Ho is aware of the progress 
made by the sciences applied to the art of his time, and ho is not slow 
in making that progress subservient to his purpose. Ho combines in 
his works germs of tenderness and grace, which verge upon affectation 
but which still reveal the presence of a heart and genuine feeling in him, 
and explain the development of the same quality in a higher measure 
in his son. He was well qualified for the duties of a teacher, by his 
earnestness, his patience, his carefulness and conscientiousness, and it 
may readily be credited that, if Raphael had not lost liis parent in 
tender years, he would have required no other master. It was fortu- 
nate indeed for him that, having been admirably taught, and Iiaving 
inherited from his father those treasures of grace which flowed so 
copiously in his manhood, he fell into the hands of Perugino, an artist 
rejoicing in many qualities that were deficient in Santi— a man who 
treated his pupil’s tender and kindly temper with forbearance, and who 
helped him forward with paternal care, until such time as Florence, 
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the Athens of Italy, should be open to him, and expand before his eager 
eyes the varied masterpieces which it contained. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that even before setting foot within the walls of the 
city which had witnessed the triumphs of Cimabue, Giotto, Masaccio, 
Angelico, and Ghirlandaio, Raphael had already imbibed that tincture 
of Florentine art which Santi had gained through the examples or 
precepts of Uccello, Piero della Francesca, and Melozzo. The teaching 
of Santi was indeed of such paramount influence on the career of his 
son, that he more than once reproduced the paternal types and faces 
of children and angels with no other change apparent in them than 
that which naturally followed from the polish which he had gained, 
and the progress of the age. At the period of Raphael’s birth in 1483, 
Santi’s wife, Magia Ciarla, was, it may be conjectured, aheady mother 
of a son,^ whose comely forms, if they but resembled those of his younger 
brother, might well inspire an affectionate father. In 1484, when 
Raphael was but a year old, Santi painted an altarpiece for the parish 
of Gradara, near Pesaro, in which the Infant Saviour on the Virgin’s 
knee is surprisingly like one of his son’s creations, not only in type and 
outline, but in action. One may therefore say that he was born in 
the midst of the implements and models which were to be the familiar 
accompaniments of his existence. 

Gradara is ten miles distant fxom Pesaro, on the Adriatic coast. 
The picture which adorns the altar of its church is very badly injured 
by the starting of the panel joints and the abrasion of several parts ; 
but its life-size flgures are still attractive, and disclose more tender 
Umbrian feeling than do previous examples, and an advance towards 
the greater perfection of Raphael. Two cherubs support on their necks 
the pole of the tapestry which hangs behind the throne, and a third 
peeps over the centre of it, glancing at the Virgin seated below, and 
looking at the Saviour on her lap. He grasps a bird in his left hand,® 
and looks round at S. John the Baptist standing to the right, attended 
by S. Michael in scale armour, whilst S, Stephen and S. Sophia on the 
opposite side reverently look on. The natural liveliness of action in 
the handsome form of the Infant is not less engaging than the meek 
but graceful movement of the Virgin, whose round and pohshed fore- 
head, prim mouth and chin, and drooping eyelid are equally pleasing 
and characteristic. The Saints in attendance partake of the general 
improvement, and are drawn with more than usual purity and elegance 
of line in hands, ankles, and feet. Even the Baptist, in whom 
Santi’s usual defects are apparent, is more sMlfuUy rendered than 

^ See PxTKOlLBONi, who notes the existence of these children without giving the 
dates of their birth. , , ^ ^ , 

® As before, a coral necklace is fast round the Infan t a neck. 
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at Cagli, But the tone of the whole piece is still cold and grey in 
shadow.^ 

Whilst Santi was thus perfecting his style and necessarily increasing 
his fame, family cares impended over his house. His father died on 
the 2nd of August, his son, Raphael’s brother, on the 20th of September 
I486 — a double bereavement, hard for the feelings of a dutiful son 
and tender father. Then followed the formalities of a divided suc- 
cession, from which Giovanni obtained as a share the paternal house 
and lands. But then, in January 1485/1486, the date of administra- 
tion to Sante’s will,^ Giovanni set up his own shop, in which, from that 
time forward, he carried on business after the approved fasliion, under- 
taking orders not only for pictures and for tinting and gilding of reliefs 
and figures, but for candelabra and other articles more specially apper- 
taining to the business of a goldsmith.® 

Traces of artistic labours in the house, in which we can now fancy 
Raphael the spoilt favourite of a fond mother, may still be found in 
one of the rooms in which Santi’s daily work was apparently carried 
on. A fresco on the wall, much injured by time, but whoso outlines 
are stiU visible, shows us the Virgin in profile, seated, with a book on 
a little desk before her, and pressing to her bosom the sleeping Infant, 
whose head reposes on its arms. Originally a beautiful conception, 
it is even now one of the sweetest and most endearing groups that Santi 
ever carried out.* One might almost fancy that Magia Ciarla sat in 
the room with her infant son, and was thus dravna from life by Santi. 
The sentiment of our day asserts this indeed to bo a fact, and thus 
transforms an amiable presumption into a concrete fact. 

We may judge of Santi’s social position, at this time in Urbino, 
from circumstantial evidence. When he married, ho became <}onnectcd 
with the family of Battista Ciarla, a comparatively v'calthy merchant, 
whose relations in the city of his residence might bo of great use to a 
struggling painter. So it proved, indeed ; for Santi sucoossively painted 
altarpieces for the chapel of Luca Zaccagna,^ Magia’s brother by marriage, 

1 On the base of the throne, which rests on a layer of rock, aro tho words : 
anAUABEB srnoTANDA irtriT imtbnsa bt iNuusmiA viRi n. noMumn dk noiwBNins 
VICABU anno n. MCCCCLXXXnil DIB X. AVBIUS, ET PEIt duos l^KXtlS TEMPO UK. 1>. 
JO. CANO. xri. BEOTOEIS ECCLIB. SOPHIM. JOANNES SAN. URB. PXNXIT.’' Tho 
distance is one of landscape and lulls, and meadow in front. Tho sky is injured, 
parts are scaled out in all directions ; and two %^ortical splits divider tho of 

the Baptist and injixre tho opposite group of 8S. Stcx>hon and Sophia. The 
nonngon shield of S. Michael is admirably ornamented. 

* BUNGiLEONi, Blog. Sior. di Qio. Santis uhi $up.^ p. 130. 

» There are items in tho books of tho Company of tho Corpus Dc>mini at Urbino 
showing dealiiigs with Giovanni Santi for gold leaf, and manufacture of candle- 
sticks in 1480, 1487, and 1493. Punoipeoni, vhi sup., pp. 114, 110. 

* It has been assigned to Baphael, Punoileoni, Blog, Sior, di Baf, SanH^ 
at^.,p. 4. 

» PuNoroEONT, Bhg. Stor. di Qio. SemH, vbi awp., p. 30. 
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and for that of Gaspar BujE, an intimate friend of Luca. Zaocagna, 
on his deathbed in March 1489, appointed Santi his executor, together 
with Buffi, the advocate Cini, and Count Ottaviano Ubaldini> Santi 
was also on terms of friendship with Pier Antonio Paltroni, secretary 
and privy councillor to Pederigo di Montefeltro, from whom his father 
Sante had bought land in 1457, and in whose house Giovanni admits 
that he had often had occasion to read the details of the great Duke’s 
career, Paltroni having written a copious narrative of it For this 
nobleman, too, Santi finished a picture in S. Francesco, representing 
the Archangel Michael, and scenes from the Passion, in a predella.® 
The family of the GaUi were Santi’s patrons also, and we still admire 
the extant panels ordered by the Pianiani at Montefiorentino. 

The altarpiece commissioned by Gaspar Buffi was finished shortly 
after the artist and his new patron had become joint executors of Zac- 
cagna’s will,^ and it is still preserved on the family altar in a chapel 
at S. Francesco of Urbino.® Gaspar himself kneels by his wife’s side 
on the right-hand foregroimd of the court, and their infant son in a 
suppliant attitude prays in front of them. The Virgin, to whom their 
prayers are directed, sits in a circular niche, with the Eternal in a glory 
of cherubs above her, whilst two angels at His sides hold the ribands 
that suspend a diadem over her head. At her sides SS. John the Baptist 
and Francis, Jerome and Sebastian, stand in attendance. 

We realise to the fullest extent the aspect of the Buffi and their 
child, and we picture them to ourselves sitting for their likenesses before 
the conscientious Santi, who reproduces their features without flattery 
or idealism. But the fidelity of portraiture is not confined to them ; 
and, whilst the S. Sebastian seems but a copy of a coarse and ill-con- 
ditioned nude, the Eternal’s vulgar type fails to raise our thoughts 
from the contemplation of terrestrial things. Santi’s strength is seriously 
taxed in the effort to delineate the flight of the angels holding the diadem 
above the Virgin’s head, and their broken drapery incompletely suggests 
the idea of a breeze playing about them. Yet the forms, tucked up 
skirts, and close-puckered sleeves, are essentially characteristic; and 
a drawing of these angels in the collection of designs at the Berlin 
Museum is assigned to Raphael’s youthful time. For the rest, the 


^ PuNaiLBom, Elog* Stor. di Gio. Santi, 'ubi awp,^ 
® Rhyme Ohron. in ibid., %d>i p. 129. 


28. 


* The r^ord in the archives of S. Francesco of Urbino certify the date 

of this altarpiece. It is contained in a book mth the press m^k A, oont^ning 
ent^es from 1286 to 1619, and reads as follows : ^tare |. ^basW imago h^ea 
perpulcra omatnm mediocriter, fmt erectum a faaoaiha de Bufds ^o 148^ Other 
^rds cited by PuNQiuajONi, Ehg, Stor, <U Gw. Sam, p. 91, sta,te t^ painter 
to have been Giovanni Santi, a fact conclusively proved by the picture itself. 

8 [Now in the Ducal Palace Gallery, No, 2.] 
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architecture is rich in ornament and dra^ with perspective truth. 
The shadows are correctly projected, and the whole altarpioce is ably 
painted at a throw in the somewhat dim flat tones peculiar to the 
master.^ 

It would be superfluous to describe the altarpiece wliich Santi com- 
pleted at the same period for Carlo Olivo Pianiani in the convent of 
Montefiorentino, near XJrbania (of old Castel-Durante). It bears the 
inscription : 

CAROLUS OLIVIUS PLANIANI COMBS DIViE VIRGINI AC RBLIQUIS CELITIBUS 

JOANNE SANCTIO PICTORE. DEDICAVIT M.CCCOLXXXVIIII. 

Santi never produced a more perfect example of his manner, one 
more firm and precise in drawing, or more truthful and grand in por- 
traiture. A calm melancholy feeling dwells in the features of the mother 
of Christ, whose form, movement, and drooping eyelid arc prefigurativc 
of similar qualities in Raphael, whilst the Infant has a Peruginesque 
plumpness, and the angels charm by the beauty of their forms, and 
the infantine grace of their occupations. The reflections in the armour 
of S. Michael are given with truthful care, yet the colour of tho whole 
piece is still as cold and unmellow as before. 

A fine and animated picture of the same period is still in tho brother- 
hood of S. Sebastian at XJrbino,^ much injured and repainted, however, 
but remarkable for the youthful elegance of tho forms in tho princii)al 
figure, whose glance is directed upwards towards an angel flying dtnvn 
to him with the crown of martyrdom. Much energy and force are 
in the action of the archers ; and, no doubt, the master’s oxcellonco 
in portraiture was to be marked in the nine male and flmialo memborK 
of the brotherhood, who kneel on the right hand foreground. 

Other pieces in and about Urbino, numerous enough of old, are 
less so now. 

1 The Child ^joints with His left hand to the donors, and blossos them with His 
right. The Virgin loolcs at the spectator, but the charm of her foat\ireft is im- 
paired by the retouching of the iris in the eyes ; and the picture gonorally i« xw^fc 
exempt from repainting in the shadows. The sky, being now, spoils tho effect 
of the whole piece. The forms of the Btemal on tho gold ground of Uio glory, 
are square' and coarse, especially in tho hands. Tho toclmical exu(‘txtion is amultir 
to that of previous examples, tho shadows being stippled of an ixxky gre)y and 
generally of a high opaque surface. 

The Angel and Tobit, and a S. Boch on tho sides of tho high altur in B. 
Francesco are said by Passavant (Raphael, tM aup., vol, i., p. 30) to ho wings of 
the Buffi altarpiece. They are painted in tempera on canvas above Ufo-siy.ts and 
partake of the manner of Santrs school. If they are by Tixnotoo Viti, as some 
critics are inclined to believe, they prove that he was a ptipil or iniitator of 
Baphael’s^father. It is curious, however, tixat the Angol and Tobit should be 
marked by character reminiscent of the Poliaiuoli. [Mr, Berenson gives l)oth these 
works to SantL] 

« [Now in the Gallery of Ducal Palace. It represents the Martyrdom of B. 
Sebastian.] 
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The church of S. Bernardino has deprived itself quite lately of the painted 
hanging that adorned its pulpit. It represented Christ supported on the edge 
of His tomb by two angels, and was a picture of a small size, ably treated in the 
manner of Santi.^ 

In the sacristy of the Duomo at Urbino, six Apostles assigned to Piero della 
Francesca disclose the manner of Santi, though some of the figures have been 
injured and abraded. The convent of S. Chiara in the same city also possesses 
a panel in Santi’s manner representing half-lengths of the Virgin supporting 
the dead body of the Saviour, and a Christ carrying His Cross.^ 

An Annunciation, originally in S. M. Maddalena of Sinigaglia, is now in 
thft Brera at Milan [No. 503], and is a genuine work inscribed with the master’s 
name : “ joannes s antis urb. p.” 

The Virgin and Child, with Saints, originally painted for the family of 
Matarozzi at Urbania, and now in the Berlin Museum (No. 139], may be 
classed with that of the Brera amongst the less pleasing works of Santi, A 
donor, however, kneeling in prayer in front recalls the Platina in Melozzo’s 
fresco at Rome.® Another unfavourable specimen of Santi’s art is in the 
Spedale of Montefiore between S. Marino and Urbino, where a Virgin of Mercy 
is represented between SS. Paul, John, Francis and Sebastian. Two angels 
support the Virgin’s cloak, beneath which are the male and female members 
of the hospital fraternity. But most of the figures are injured and repainted. 

The presence of Santi at Montefiore at some period of his existence might 
be proved, if we could certainly assign to him a feeble fresco, quite in his 
mamier, on the wall by the high altar of the parish church. This wall painting 
represents the Virgin giving suck to the Infant, and an angel on the right, ^ 

The only remaining works of Santi to which we can point are three 
portraits. 

One is that of a youth (bust) in profile, with long hair in a red dress with 
yellow sleeves, assigned to Raphael by Mr. Dennistoun to whom it once 
belonged,® but displaying much of the manner of Melozzo and Santi, and 
probably by the latter ; another — of a youth in profile in a red cap, dressed in 
red and wearing a jewelled coUar, once the property of Vincenzo Piccini at 
Urbino, and now in the Colonna Gallery at Rome ; a third, belonging to 
W. D, Lowe, Esq., exhibited at Manchester under the name of P. deUa 
Francesca [No. 48], representing also a youth in profile with a red cap and 
green vest. All these portraits, of Umbrian character, partake slightly of 
the style of Melozzo. 

^ [Now in the Ducal Palaoo Gallery, No. 3.] 

2 [Now in Ducal Palace Gallery, No. 4.] See antea, ‘‘Antonio da Ferrara ” for a 
figure in A Maria extra Muros at Urbino, assigned there to Giovanni SantL 

,, ^ A Virgin and ChilA half-length [No. 140a in the Berlin Gallery], assigned to 
Santi, is qtuto Umbrian in character, but the Virgin is repainted. [CavaxoasbiiiE, 
in his Italian edition, vol. viii., p. 410, gives this work to Santi.] 

* A. A Francis receiving the Stigmata, noticed here by PunghiEONi, is not dis- 
coverable. See Bhg.^ vhi mp., p. 19. 

® [See catalogue of Dennistoun^s pictures in my edition of Denihstouk s Duk^a of 
Urbino (Lane, 1908), vol i„ p. xxii). This picture is now in the possession of the 
Hon. Mrs. BailUe-Hamilton, at Lan^n, near Duns, Scotland.] 

» [No. 136.] PxmaiLEONi, Elog. Stor, di Gib, Santi, ubi aup„ p. 44. 
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Santi died in 1494:, after having in 1491 lost his fii’st wife, and shortly 
after married a second. The widow’s treatment of her stepson Raphael 
and of the relations of her husband’s fii‘st wife form an interesting part 
of the early life of the greatest Italian painter.^ 

^ [I add the following pictures to those spoken of in the text ; — 

Urbuto. Gallery Ducal Falace. No. 5. Female Martyr. 

BERinsr. Goll. von Beckerath. Nativity (small). (Berenson.) 

London. National Gallery. No. 751. Madonna. This was once in the Miv/z/a 
Collection at Ferrara, and is classed by CavalcasktvTiK among Sanii's 
works (c/. Storia della Pitfura, vol. viii,, pp. tl2“'3).] 



CHAPTER IV 

LUCA SIGNORELLI 


Luca Signobblli^ was born, as there is reason to believe, in 1441 , 
at Cortona ; ^ but his earliest impressions of art seem to have been 
obtained at Perugia, where he imbibed a tincture of the style peculiar 
to Bonfigli, Fiorenzo, and Pinturicchio.® 

We may conceive it possible that a man of his talent should in the 
course of time have curbed the impetuosity of his nature and assumed 
the staid tenderness of the Umbrians ; although it is not easy to believe 
that he would then have risen to fame. But his temper was not put 
to so hard a trial ; and an early transfer into a wider field developed 
the full powers of his mind. 

Cortona and Arezzo were both inhabited in the middle of the fifteenth 
century by branches of a family to which Luca was related. Their 
common ancestor Giorgio was known as a skilful potter. He handed 
down to his descendants a name which has become imperishable in 
connection with the history of Italian art. 

Lazzaro Vasari, the son of the potter, inherited the skill of his father 
but carried on also the trade of a painter.^ His thrift was sufficient 
to give liim a respectable station in Arezzo, and enable him to help 
his brothers at Cortona. His sister, who was married to Egidio ^ 
Ventura Signorelli of Cortona, was one of the partakers of his bene- 
volence ; and she was indebted to Lazzaro’s acquaintance with Piero 
della Francesca for an apprenticeship for her son Luca in the atelier 
of that painter.® 

That Signorelli owes his style principally to this great Umbro- 

^ [On Signorelli, c/, Robbrt Visohbb, Imoa SignorelM und die ItaUermehe 
Renaissance (Leipzig, 1879) ; Maud CBUTa?wiiLL, Luca SignorelU (Bell, 1899) ; and 
G. M. Mancini, vita di Luca Signorelli (Florence, 1903).! 

* The date of Signorelli’s birth is not ascertained. But Vasari says he died aged 
eighty-two (Vasabi, vol. vi„ p. 147) ; and the death is all but proved to have 
occurred in 1623. Signorelli’s tuH name is Luca d’Egidio di Ventura. 

» There is some probability in Rxtmohr’b belief {Forsch., ubi awp., vol. ii., 
p. 333), that Signorelli studied with Fiorejozo di Lorenzo. At aU events we may con- 
sider that he derived from a Perugian the small portion of Umbrian feeling apparent 
in the character of his curly-headed children or m the type and action of angejfe. 

* Vasari has written a short life of his great-grandfather, whom he describes as 
born in 1380 and deceased in 1462. The works of Lazzaro, who is said to have 
imitated Piero della Francesca, have all perished. See Vasari, vol. iv., pp. 67-8. 

* Vasari, voL iv., p. 68. 
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Florentine is not for a moment to be doubted. Under his tuition he 
paid more than usual attention to the study of anatomy, wliich at that 
time was carried on almost openly in the burial-grounds of great cities ; 
and though he probably did not fathom the depths, lie introduced 
into the stiffly and geometrically correct forms of that master a greater 
liberty and force. He inaugurated a new phase in the science of Uccello 
and Piero deUa Francesca, and prepared the way for its perfection in 
Michael Angelo. Signorelli in fact learnt to display the structure and 
mechanism of nude in immediate action with a power unattained in 
liis day, and even went so far at last as to overstep the bounds of 
nature, and substitute for it unreal and conventional calculations of 
probabilities. We judge of his daring play with the greatest diffi- 
culties of position that art can pretend to render, not merely by liis 
pictures but by the remains of his original drawings from the naked 
model or from anatomical subjects, in wliich a successful effort is made 
to suggest the internal formation, as well as imitate the external appear- 
ance, of flesh, muscle, and bone. These drawings are still preserved 
in the Louvre, and might easily be confounded with similar ones by 
Michael Angelo ; whilst their carefulness and accuracy reveal a know- 
ledge of the laws which Leonardo reduced to a system in liis treatise. 
If indeed Signorelli recalls the first by his vigour and by his passion 
for overstepping the bounds of truth, he may remind us of Leonardo 
in the scientific path, since the rules which guided the latter were 
familiar to Piero della Francesca ; and a natural medium for the inter- 
change of ideas between him and Leonardo is found in Luca Pacioli, 
the mathematician and friend of both. 

The truth was what Signorelli thus early strove to attain ; but the 
truth in art as in the daily intercourse of men frequently and justly 
oflPends, unless taste or tact soften its asperities. At the scliool of Piero 
Signorelli learnt no more than to render the exactly true in nature ; 
he found no incitement, or if he did, he disdained, to realise anything 
more choice or noble than that which is apparent in any one example 
of humanity. He therefore remained deprived of one of the elements 
which produces unity and keeping in the works of such men as Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, or Andrea del Sarto. He 
became a painter of mere nude, of a nude excellent in its parts, powerful 
in bone and muscle, but unselect and academical. 

Signorelli’s genius and temper naturally led him to prefer largo 
to small spaces. He is therefore great in the former — at Rome and 
Orrieto. He set much less value in consequence on charm of colour 
than upon the exhibition of feats in di'awing. There is a roughness 
and asperity in the red lights and brown-red shadows of his frescoes 
which indicate contempt for the exquisite feeling for tone displayed 
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by Piero. His hurtling decision is equally apparent in the division 
of masses of chiaroscuro. The lights and shadows are hke a peal of 
bells, sharp, defined, and surprising rather than pleasant. These 
peculiarities are not confined to Signorelli’s frescoes, but extend also 
to his panels, some of which, in the mixed system, are of a gloomy olive 
tinge full of character and power, whilst others finished at one painting 
are, if glazed at all, only slightly scumbled with opaque brown in the 
shadows. These are always fuUer in substance than the rest, and prove 
that Luca had not Piero’s sensitive fibre for tone. Though Signorelli 
thus throws out less characteristic traits of Piero’s teaching in his 
pictures than in frescoes, these traits are not absolutely wanting in 
the former. A Nativity originally in Borgo S. Sepolcro, now in the 
hands of Mr. Barker in London,^ has been described amongst the works 
of Piero, as exhibiting some of Signorelli’s vulgarity in faces, and in 
the positive brown hue of its full-bodied colour. At the Brera gallery 
in Milan, a Flagellation by Signorelli is clearly impressed with the influ- 
ence of Piero della Francesca in the conception, which is on the model 
of the same subject at Urbino, — ^in the style of architecture, in the 
types and action. The column to which the Saviour is bound, supports 
an idol.^ A scourger, in the act of fastening one of the ligaments, is a 
nude conceived in the spirit of the master, and academically rendered 
with the energy of the pupil. Another, whose back is to the spectator, 
recalls the powerful creations of Michael Angelo. Pilate sits on the left 
in an intercolumniated distance 'enlivened with statues, friezes, and 
entablatures, on one of which are the words : opus luce oortonbksis.” 
The care with which the drawing is carried out, and the repetition of 
certain forms, already remarkable in Piero as reruiniscent of Leonardo, 
are proofs of Luca’s education under deUa Francesca ; whilst the bold 
muscular movement, the Herculean frame and unselect shape of the 
Redeemer reveal how completely Signorelli thus early made his teacher’s 
style subordinate to the evolution of his own.® 

We have no means of ascertaining at what time the Flagellation 
was completed, nor the person or corporation for whom it was ordered. 
We only know that Signorelli painted in 1472 ^ at Arezzo, and in 1474 
at Citti di Gastello ; ® but he was then in the prime of life, thirty-three 
or thirty-five years of age, if the tradition of his birth be correct, and 

^ [Now m National Gallery, No. 908.] 

* As at Urbino. [The piece is No. 476 in the Brera Catalogue.] 

® Thus, though Vasari does not exaggerate, when he says that Luca, ** imitated ” 
the manner of Hero, he exaggerates when he adds that “ it was difficult to distin- 
guish the works of either.” 

* Vasabj, vol, vi., p. 137. 

* MtJzx, Afeworie wnU di Oittd di CasteUo, vol. ii., p. 48 ; op. Aivnot, to Vasabi, 
voL vi., p. 166. That fresco has since perished. 
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of matured experience ; nor can we conceive that one of liis temper, 
and tauglit by an artist who owed so much to Florence, should have 
hesitated to betake himself, as soon as his means allowed him, to the 
capital of Italy—the capital in so far at least as the arts were concerned. 

He was no stranger, it would seem, to Lorenzo de’ Medicn, who is 
said to have accepted presents from him of pictures representing both 
mythological subjects then in fashion, and more sacred themes.^ 

It was natural that a man of Signorelli’s spirit should treat poetical 
incidents derived from the books of ancient Greece with peculiar pleasure, 
at the period when Greek literature was studied with so much interest ; 
and that he should prize the occasions of doing so in proportion to their 
rarity. The attraction which such incidents might have for educated 
people was confined to the highest and wealthiest class ; and wo know 
of no one for whom Signorelli might hope to paint them, except a 
Lorenzo de’ Medici or a Pandolfo Petrueci. Vasari states that Luca 
made Lorenzo a present of a canvas in which groups of naked gods 
were represented.^ A photograph of a canvas, answering his descrip- 
tion, will be found annexed to these pages. It was recently discovored 
at Florence, and now belongs to the Marquis Corsi.^ The subject seems 
to be the School of Pan, most poetically conceived and beautifully 
arranged. Pan sits on a rocky throne, with the leopard’s skin on his 
shoulders, the pipes in his left hand, a staff in his right. The horns on 
his head are idealised in the prettiest manner. A finely posed Olympus 
stands in profile at his side, turning his back to the spectator and j>laying, 
whilst two shepherds on each hand listen with intense attention. The 
sounds are supposed to be wafted away by the reeds, which are bold 
united by a man lying on the ground, and a nymph, crcHit near him. 
This nymph, who is probably no other than Echo, rests lu^r hand on a 
cane to which a tablet is affixed, bearing the words nuoA coutonbn,” 
Two other nymphs are in the distance of trees and rocks ; and the car 
of the sun is just visible in the sky. It is almost the same subject as 
that painted by SignoreUi on tho walls of the I’otrucci Palace at Si<ma — 
a masterpiece for beauty of forms, a sure proof of the artist’s talent in 
drawing nudes, admirable for tho select classicism of tho Olympus, and 
charming for the variety of expressions embodied in tho group.^ 

Signorelli’s Madonnas also are not wanting in Florentine galleries ; 
and one of thorn, a round of a Virgin and Child, with two prophets in 
monochrome medallions, in the upper angles of a circumscribing square, 

1 Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 141. ® Ibid., p. 141. 

® [The ** School of Taaa ** is now in Berlin Mijseum, No. 70 a.] 

* If this picture, of which the authors have only seen the photograplj taken from 
a most careful drawing, be as well preserved as it is boautifuHy composed and de- 
signed, it is one of the most important extant of SignorolU. [Notiiing by SignorolH 
remains in Siena.] 
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has ceased to be the ornament of the Villa of Gastello, and is in the Uffizi.^ 
Of the same period and class, the Virgin and Child at the Pitti,^ the Nativity 
in Mr. Barker’s collection,^ the Holy Family in the Dresden Gallery,^ the 
Virgin and Child between the kneeling S. Jerome and a Benedictine 
in the Corsini Palace,® Florence, and two rounds belonging to the Ginori 
family at Florence, all prove Signorelli’s study of Botticelli and Filippino.® 

The Madonna at the Uffizi is painted in a grand style ; the nudes in 
the distance are admirable studies ; and the prophets in the medallions 
recall the works of Michael Angelo. A noble gentleness marks the 
Virgin and Child at the Pitti. Mr. Barker’s Nativity — a bold, clever 
picture — ^is in Signorelli’s gloomy olive tone ; a feature, repeated in the 
Holy Family at Dresden, in which the Florentine types of Botticelli 
and Filippino, in the Virgin and S. Joseph, are coupled with Umbrian 
masks in the two gi*aceful angels. It is composed with much thought, 
and boldly executed alia prima, showing the bond which unites the 
master to P. della Francesca, Melozzo of Forli, and Gio. Santi. The 
three remaining rounds are of the same character. 

The Medicean was not the only princely family for which Signorelli 
laboured. He was employed by the Della Eovere, painted in the Sanctuary 
of Loreto, and competed in the Sixtine Chapel with Perugino and the 
best Florentines. It would be easier to determine which of these great 
undertab'ngs was iBrst completed, were the frescoes in S. Maria di Loreto 
in a better state of preservation. Local writers affirm that Giuhano 
della Rovere, who was afterwards Pope under the title of Julius 11., was 
protector of the Sanctuary at Loreto in and that he caused the 

^ [No. 74, Uffizi.] Four nude shepherds are in the distance — a well-preserved 
piece (Vasatu, vol. vi., p, 141). 

® [No. 335, Pitti.] The Virgin holds the Infant on a cushion on her lap. 
He dictates to S. Catherine, who stands before Him writing in a book. This also 
is in good condition. 

® The Virgin adores the Infant asleep on the right. S, Joseph is on the left. 
The distance is a landscape. According to tradition, Lorenzo de’ Medici gave this 
pictiue to a lady of the family of the Guiducci. It was purchased from that family 
for the Metzger Collection, and thence passed to Mr. Barker. 

* No. 21, Dresden Gallery. This round, originally in Pisa, belonged to 
Woodbum. The Virgin holds on her knee the naked Infant, who plays with 
the infant S. John. The latter looks at S. Joseph, who points to a cross in his (S. 
John’s) hand. Distance — ^rooky. Above are two angels reading and singin g . [Not 
by Signorelli.] 

® No. 18. The Virgin’s blue dress injured. 

• In one of these, the Virgin supports the Lof ant Christ and Baptist, who embrace 
each other. In a rich landscape distance, to the left, S. Jerome Imeels in prayer 
with the lion at his side. To the right kneels S. Bernard. There is a reminiscence 
of the works of Bazzi in the children. This picture is probably the most pleasing 
in tone that was produced by Signorelli. The second of these rounds is less good. 
The Virgin seated, with joined hands, turns towards the Infant near her. The 
youthful Baptist, in distance to the right, is in the act of fastening a s^dal. The 
figures are more slender, the tones cooler, than in the immediately foregoing example. 

’ See ToBSBjlxxno, and the Qmdct di Loreto, published at Ancona in 1824, quoted 
in Riooi, Memoric Star, degli Artiati deUa Marca di Ancorui, vol. i,, p. 196. 
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marble pavement of the Holy Chapel to be laid at that time. Vasari 
says that Signorelli was liberally paid by Sixtus IV. for the frescoes.^ 
He certainly deserved liberal treatment for the most chastened work he 
ever produced on waU. The triangles of the octagon coiling contain 
eight angels in various attitudes playing instruments. The Four Doctors 
of the Church and the Four Evangelists fiU the upper, the Twelve Ai)Ostles, 
in couples, six spaces of the lower course ; and the two remaining fields 
comprise the Incredulity of S. Thomas, and the Conversion of S. Paul. 
A reminiscence of Fra Filippo’s ceiling at Prato is evident in the Four 
Evangelists, and confirms the supposition that Signorelli had been at 
Florence, and tempered his Umbrian feeling with the more masculine 
elements of its art. His angels, which are least injured by dirt and smoke, 
are done with great carefulness and patience. But most of the apostles 
and the two subject pieces are dimmed to incomprehensibility.® 

A single fresco at the Sixtine is the work of Signorelli. One feels 
on looking at it that the painter knew he was competing with men great 
in the art of composition and in tlie science of light and shade. His 
conception and arrangement of incidents are grand and suitable. To 
right, Moses reads from a book. His rod is in his hand. He sits and 
teUs of the Promised Land to the Hebrews of both sexes and all ages 
surrounding him. To the left he transfers the rod to Aaron. The people 
are gathered on a grassy slope, which rises as it recedes into rocky dis- 
tances interspersed with trees. In the centre background tlio angel shows 
the Promised Land ; and far off to the left, the body of the patriarch is 
buried. The grand choice of nude in some of the figures about the 
sitting Moses is striking, leaving an impression akin to that produced 
by Piero della Francesca in the frescoes of Arezzo. Groat spirit is tlirown 
into the draped figure to the right, leaning an elbow on a staff. There 
is vigour and Umbrian giacc in the back views of the men in the tight 
costume of the period. The females are less successful than the males, 
heavy in type and stijffiy angular in form, as might bo expected from a 
pupil of lYancesca, wlulst the children are clumsy and aged in framio 
and head ; but the group of women and children may be due to Don 
Bartolommeo della Gatta, who was at Borne with Signorelli and Perugino, 
and laboured as their assistant at the Sixtine. The drawing is at once 
bold and broken, in contrast with carefulness of general liandling and a 
patient application of gold in the dresses.® 

Signorelli holds an honourable place in the Sixbino ChaiHjl. Ho is 

^ VASA3WC, voL vi, p. 143. 

* In the great aisle of the church are twenty-six monochrome figures com- 
pletely renewed by Pomarancio. 

* Some portions of the flesh tints, which are generally reddish, and the lower 
part of the foreground, are retouched. 
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second to Ghirlandaio in the great law of balance, in propriety and 
objectiveness ; but he compensates these failings by liveliness and action. 
He is grander and more dignified than Botticelli, and reminds us that 
Ixis path was followed later by ISIichael Angelo. He stands in marked 
contrast to Perugino, whose softness and tenderness are the direct con- 
trary of his energy and impetuosity. He is naturally much above 
Cosimo RosseUi. We beheve that most of these painters met and 
laboured together at Rome.^ Their rivalry was friendly ; and each 
of them probably had commissions from many Roman patrons. Of 
those, however, SignoreUi’s share has not been preserved. If he fur- 
nished altarpieces to wealthy cardinals, they are not forthcoming ; — ^if 
he did more than one fresco at the Sixtine, his successors obhterated it ; 
and the journey of Moses and Zipporah, usually attributed to him, must 
be resigned to Perugino.^ Signorelli’s stay at Rome may have lasted 
from about 1478 to 1484. At the latter date he was already residing in 
CHortona. 

A subscription had been made about that time for the erection of 
S. Maria del Calcinaio outside the town, and the promoters of the scheme 
were desirous of obtaining plans and models from competent hands. On 
application to Signorelli, who seems to have been diffident of his own 
powers, he suggested the name of Francesco di Giorgio. Francesco was 
at that time on duty for the Duke of Urbino at Gubbio ; Signorelli was 
sent there to meet him, and the matter was speedily settled to the satis- 
faction of aU parties. S. M. del Calcinaio is one of the few edifices in 
Italy really planned by Francesco di Giorgio.® 

To Signorelh’s labours in the year 1484 we likewise owe the altarpiece 
in the cathedral of Perugia, representing the Virgin and Child enthroned 
under a garland of fruit and flowers in the Paduan fashion, between 
SS. Onofrio, John the Baptist, and an angel, Ercolano, Stephen and an 

^ [Vasari affirms that the general dii’eetion was in the hands of BotticeiU. 
However that may be, a contract, dated the 27th October 1481, gives us the names 
of the artists employed here. There were three Florentines, Cosimo Bosselli, 
Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, and one Umbrian, Perugino. Each of the masters doubt- 
less brought with him several pimils ; among them, however, we only know Piero 
di Cosimo, tho pupil of Cosimo RosseUi, and Pinturicchio, the pupil of Perugino. 
The work heid probably already been begun in the spring of 1481, the artists 
promising to complete it by the 15th March 1482. A document of January 1482 
teUs us mat of the ten frescoes spoken of in the contract only four were fimshed, 
two hundred and fifty ducats being paid for each. To hasten the completion 
of the work a new artist was engaged, Buca Signprelli. The work was actually 
finished on August 16, 1483, when Sixtus TV, consecrated the chapel. Cf, 
Stkcnmaintn*, Die Sixtmisohe Kapelle (Leipzig).] 

» [This fresco is by Pintoiicchio, see posfea*] 

* The rscordfl of this affair, in which Signorelli took so conspicnous a part, are 
published in the €fiormU Arcodioo dd Botm for the year 1823. Two of them are re- 
pubUshed in Passavaot’s M^haelf vbi vol. i., p. 420, one in Vasakt, Com., vol. 

p. 156. The date of SignoreUi’s visit to Francesco di Giorgio at Gubbio is 
June 1484. 
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angel, whilst a nude seraph tunes a stringed instrumeixt as he sits on 
the pediment of the throne.^ In spite of the realism of the seraph and 
of the aged and bony S. Onofrio, the picture was no doubt a line one 
originally, but its beauties are veiled by heavy repainting ; and hori- 
zontal splits in the panel deprive it of value.^ 

Cortona was now Signorelli’s home, and it may be assumed that ho 
usually remained there, attending to the numerous commissions for 
altarpieces and church standards which poured in upon him. The 
Company of the Virgin at Cittii di Castello, for which he had painted 
a banner, caused the freedom of the town to be conferred on liiin in 
14:88,^ and many pieces still extant in the place testify to Luca’s popu- 
larity.'* At Cortona his worth was fully appreciated ; and he was 
elected to municipal honours in the same year, as well as on several 
different occasions till his death.® The extent of his reputation may be 
conceived from the fact that he w'as one of those called upon to decide 
the competition for the models of the front of S. Maria del Fiore at 
Florence in 1491.® 

Amongst the more distant places in which he is supposed in tlieso 
days to have laboured is Volterra, where a Circumcision, ordered for 
the altar of a company in S. Francesco, is described by Vasari as a 
“ marvel of beauty.” Its original completeness w^as injured by Bazzi, 
who repainted the Infant Christ, and spoiled it ; and this Vandalism is 
strongly reproved by the Aretine. Vasari, how^cver, speaks of a fresco, 
and one is tempted to inquire whether liis memory did not lead him into 
error. A panel of the Circumcision by Signorelli, in the Hiamilton Palac^o, 
near Glasgow,"^ deserves his praise, and would justify his roproaolnw, 
inasmuch as aU the figures but one are well preserved ; and the Itifant 
Christ alone is repainted.® The composition is one of Signorelli’s bc^st, 

1 Cesabe CsisroLTi, in Perugia Auguata^ lib. i., fol. 03, and lib. li., fol. 270, gives 
the following as the inscription then on the picturo : “ jacobos VAhfMtiTius nobiuh 
OOBTONENSIS, OHM EWSCOrXTS TEBUSINUS, HOC BED MAXIMO ET lUVO ONOFUIO 
SAOEIXXJM DEDICAVIT; CUI IN ABCKIEPISCOBUM NICAENUM ASStlMBTO, NEPOH UYO- 
NISIUS SXJCOESSIT, BT QUANTA VIBES IMPBNSA OBNAVIT AEQUA 1‘IKTAS MC’CCCl/XXXIV.’* 
The picturo was originally at Arezzo, and came later into the Duoino of Perugia. 

* Manni, Vita di Luca SigmreUit ap. Vasabi, Conu^ vol. vi., p. 144, nlhuluH to a 
contract of Jan. 1486, by which Signorelli binds himsolf to pmnt a ehtti>c4 in fc?. 
Agata of Spoloto. Wo cannot ascertain whothor the date is calotdatcd according 
to the old or to the new style, and whether to place it after or before the journey 
to Gubbio. At all events there is no trace of Signorelli’s work in B. Agata, 

® Com. in Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 156. 

* [Only two works by Signorelli remain in CittA di Cnst(4Io, viz. The Martyrdom 
of S- Sebastian, painted in 1490, No. 19 in Gallery, and SS, Jerome, Margaret 
Bernardino, Lucy, Michael, and the Baptist, No. 35 in Gallery.] 

Vasaiu, vol. vi., p. 15G. Luca held the magistracy for two months in the years 
1488, 1496, 1497, 1602, 1604, 1608, 1620, and 1524. 

« See the records of this competition in Com, Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 247. 

^ Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 138. [Now in National Gallery, No. 1128.] 

® Bepainted at a very distant period, but in a manner out of keeping witl» tho 
rest of the altarpioce. 
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well arranged, and full of energy. The life-size figures are bold in action, 
yet unstrained ; the colour, strong and of an olive tinge, with brown 
shadows. Firmness and truth of dramng are combined with a judicious 
distribution of light and shade. The high-priest raises his eyes and 
stretches his hands to heaven with a benevolent glance, whilst a person 
of lower rank in front of him bends over the form of the Infant Christ, 
held by the Virgin on her lap. Her face is cast in Signorelli’s well-known 
mould, and expresses kindly softness, whilst that of the operator is on 
the model of those of Piero della Francesca and Leonardo. A graceful 
female to the left of the high-priest touches the Virgin’s shoulder, and 
offers to the spectator a form of Umbrian character. S. Joseph, on the 
same side, a grandiose apparition in full drapery, contemplates the 
ceremony and supports himself with the right hand on a short staff. 
Tender care is expressed in his looks. Behind him a female of sweet 
features, with an air recalling to mind a creation by Giovanni Santi, is 
accompanied by a turbaned male. To the right of the principal group, 
a man in converse enforces his speech by the touches of his fingers upon 
each other, explaining something with force to a young female in front, 
who pauses in the act of departing, and turns her head towards the 
Infant Christ. It would be difficult to find a better Umbro-Florentine 
work of Signorelli’s good period than this.^ 

But Volterra boasts of other portable works by him, one of which, 
an Annunciation, dated 1491, in the Cappella S. Carlo of the Duomo,^ 
is reminiscent of a similar piece by Giovanni Santi in the Brera at Milan. 
The Virgin has been reading under a coloimade, and in her surprise at 
the appearance of the angel in the court, she has dropped her book, the 
Eternal in glory appearing as usual in the heavens to the left. The 
perspective is good, the colour powerful, and the handling masterly, but 
the types and character of the figures, and the cast of the drapery are 
more than usually Umbrian, and the picture is one of those in which 
Signorelli most displayed an amiable and kindly spirit.® 

A tabernacle altarpiece in S* Francesco^ of the same city, dating 

1 The picture is signed on the base : “ lucas cobtonbnsis pinxit.” The scene 
is laid within the niche of a temple with yellow ornament on a blue ground in the 
borders. A prophet in a medalfion fills the angles of the niche. A riband, vase, 
and book are on the floor. The Annotators of Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 138, say that 
MS. records by Ormanni in the library of Volterra mention the existence of a CSrcum- 
cision by X 4 noa de Cortona — on panel in S. Francesco, and the same subject on panel 
in the Company del Nome di Gtesh. The panels forming the surface are laid trans- 
versely and have slightly bulged outwards. 

* pj^'ow in the Museo.] ^ 

’ The architecture is good and highly ornamented. On the nearest pillar of the 
colonnade is a scroll, containing the inscription : “ ltjoas coBTOisrEf^ pdstxit mxdi.” 
The head and hands of the Virgin have been retouched. 

* [Now in the Munioipio, where on the stairway is a fresco by Signorelli of 
S. Jerome, 1491.] 
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from the same year as the foregoing, represents the Virgin Eiiihronod 
amongst saints, with a predella of feigned bas-reliefs, unEortimatoly 
ruined. No earlier one by Luca so fully develops his grand boldness. 
The hardy energy of the Infant Saviour’s gesture, as ho raises an 
aim, which is seen from beneath, like the Rodoonier’s in Michael 
Angelo’s ceiling at the Sixtine, is truly startling. The two saints 
nearest the spectator are very fine, and the angels have again the 
Umbrian affectation of grace. The draperies are massed with con- 
siderable breadth, and the colour is as usual full of texture and high 
in the shadows.^ 

Luca’s return and residence at Cortona, in 1493 and 1494, are certi- 
fied by records of payments for two altarpieces at Citta di Castollo ; 
and a peouHar interest attaches to his movements in the latter year, 
because it has been supposed that he visited Urbino on the occasion of 
a contract for a banner to be delivered after a specified time to the 
brotherhood of S. Spirito in that place.^ Signorelli is evidently woW 
known to Giovanni Santi, wiio calls him “ il Cortonese Luca, d’ing<^gno o 
spirto pellegrino.” Pungilooni inquires, wliethcr it xuiglit not bo likely 
that so distinguished an artist should have been of some inlluonc^o on 
the career of the youthful Raphael, or have taught him something when 
at Urbino in 1494.^ But there is no proof whatever in the records which 
he adduces to justify the belief that Signorelli came to Urbino on the 
occasion in question ; and Giovanni Santi, who died in August of that 
very year, was cognisant of his talents and fame long l>of(>r(^ 
banner of S. Spirito is still preserved in the edifice of that ntinio in 
Urbino, representing on one side the Crucifixion with great animation 
in the principal and episodic scones, and on the other a gi’(y and not 
pleasing Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

A Nativity and a Martyrdom of S. Sebastian ordon^d scsvi^rally for 
S. Francesco and S. Domenico of Cittk di Castollo mark the year 1490.*^ 
The latter, still in the church^ for w^hich it was commiSvHioned, shows 
an exaggerated vigour in the orossbow’men like that wliicjli characioris(^s 
the subject as painted by the PoUaiuoli in the National Gallery. Tlu^ 

1 Tliis fmo piece is on the altar of tlio Maffei, second to tho right as you on tor 
the portal. On the stop beneath tho Virgin’s foot arc tho words: ‘‘MA.UJAK. 
VIKOINX . PBTBXJS . BELLA BOMNA . HUJUS . EELiarONIS . BEtCJS’ESSOK . rOHUXT . JJVQAH 
ooRTOKEff PUSfxiT MOOOOLXXXXi.” Tlioro aro throo vortical apUts in the puiuil, 
which is much injured, the colour sctiiing in parts and altered in tho floaii ahtwiows. 
The figures at tho Virgin’s sides aro (loft) BS. Francis, John tho Baptiat, and an 
angel, (right) Anthony, Josopli, and m angol. On tho foregrotmd stated *iro S. Jormno 
and a bishop writing. 

* vbi 8up., c^. Com, Vasaju, vol, vi., p. 157. 

® See the contract in Punoileoni, Wkg* Star, di Gio, JSanii, p. 77. 

^ PUNGILEONI, Elogio Star, di EaffaeUo Santi, pp, 13, 14, 15. 

® As to the Nativity see records, in Gom,^ Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 157. 

• [Now in the Gallery, No, 19.] 
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distailoe is equally full of figures and classic edifices ; but the execution 
generally is somewhat dry.^ 

In 1497 Signorelli left Cortona, and commenced a progress abroad 
during which he produced some of his finest and grandest works. We 
shall have occasion to ascertain how the art of Siena continued its re- 
trogi'ade course during the fifteenth century. Its absorption into the 
Perugian school occurred a little later. In the meanwhile Signorelli, who 
sustained at least the Umbrian fibre of the old school, appeared at Siena, 
the precursor of the Pinturicchios and Bazzis, and found his way to the 
Olivetine convent of Chiusuri [Monte OH veto], in one cloister of which 
he carried out part of a vast decorative series illustrating the life of 

5. Benedict.^ To enjoy the fulness of Luca’s power from the remnants 
of liis wall paintings in this edifice is, however, diflicult because of the 
injury wliich they have sustained. 

Eleven spaces are filled with paintings on the cloister wall to the right 
of the entrance. The first is one of those which Bazzi completed in 1505,® 
the last is by Eiccio, whilst the penultimate is completely gone. There 
remain, therefore, eight frescoes by Signorelli, representing 1 (after that of 
Bazzi near the door), Totila’s genuflexion before Benedict ; ^ 2, the Shield- 
bearer’s coming to Benedict in place of Totila (injured in parts) ; 3, the 
Temptation of the abstinent Monk (injured and renewed in the lower part) ; 
4, the Conviction of two Brethren for breaking the fast- vow ; 5, the Ee- 
surreebion of a Monk on whom Satan had pitched a stone (much blackened) ; 

6, Benedict exorcising the Devil, who prevented the stone from moving ; 7, 
the Overthrow of the Idol (damaged) ; 8, the Fall of a house and crushing of 
a youth (much injured and retouched). 

These frescoes date from 1497.® They prove that Signorelli was 
still under the influence of his early education by Piero della Francesca. 
They embody all his energy and fancy. The drawing, pounced on very 
smooth surfaces from cartoons like Piero’s, is clean. It defines not only 
the outHnes of the forms, but the respective parts in Hght and in shade 
with geometric precision. The technical system is also perfectly clear, 
a local water-colour of a yellowish tinge for Hght, stippled with yeUow 
red for mezzo tints, with red for shadows, always in one direction on 
the plan pursued by Leonardo in his drawings. 

A prolonged stay in Siena, during 1498, resulted in Luca’s completion 
of an altarpiece for the chapel of the Bicchi in S. Agostino, of which the 

1 VAS.m notices the picture (vol. vi, p. 138), and Maxcini states that it was 
inscribed in the predella : thomab db brozzus bt ntANOisoA uxor bibbi feoii 
1498 ” (ap. note, to Vasari, vol. vi., p. 138). The date is wrongly given, being 1496. 
The picture has lost its liveliness of colour and has greatly sufierecL 

» Vasari, vol, ad., p. 143. 

® The record vouching for this date is in JDoc. vol. iii., p. 184. 

* Several of the drawings for this fresco are in the Gallery of the Louvre. 

* Qmda alV Ardeenohio di Monte Olvoeto (Siena, 1844), p. 20. 
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wings alone, representing life-size figures of SS. Cliiara, Mary Magdalen, 
and Jerome, Augustine, Catherine, and Antony of Padua, arc in the 
Berlin Museum, and must be classed amongst the fii\e productions of the 
master.^ His chief occupation at tliis time \vas, however, the adornment 
of the Palace of Pandolfo Petrucci. That wealthy individual, who in a 
long course of years had succeeded in usurping supreme powm* at Siena, 
had well nigh brought a new palace to completion ; and one of the rooms 
in that edifice was covered with frescoes which Della Valle has described. 
One of them represented Midas angered at the discovery of his a^ss’s 
ears.^ The second was the School of Pan, almost similar in composition 
to the canvas of the same subject in possession of Marquis Corsi.^ In 
a third, the torments and triumph of Cupid were depicted.^ A fourth 
was devoted to Coriolanus listening to the prayers of his mother and 
wife.® In the same room were a Flight of ^Eneas from Troy, a Ransom 
of Prisoners, and a Penelope or Lucretia at her loom, the latter by Pin- 
turicchio.® The Triumph of Cupid and the Coriolanus, transferred to 
canvas and injured, are now [1866] in Mr. Barker’s Collection, and arc 
grand compositions of figures quarter the hfe-size. The rest of Luca’s 
frescoes have been lost, wliilst the Flight of ^Eueas and the Rar\som are 
still preserved in the Academy of Arts at Siena and display a mixture 
of the styles of Signorelli and Pinturicchio, with something of tlio char- 
acter appertaining to the Bolognese, Ercole Gratidi, or to Girolamo 
Genga.’ The latter is known to have been in Pandolfo’s employ, and 
is even said to have laboured later with Signorelli at Orvicto and else- 
where, yet one cannot find his hand in the Cappella di S. Brizio, and 
if he did anything there, his attention must have boon coixfincd to orna- 
ments.® 

Prom Siena, Signorelli now proceeded to Orvioto, wliero the couticil 
of the cathedra], after waiting nine years for Porugino, and after trying 

^ [No. 79, Berlin Museum.] The date of this piece is given by Txzio (in Ilittt 
Sen., op. PuNGiLBONi, Baph., vbimp., p. 0), who says : “Luctis . * . in B. Augnstino 
tabillam peregrinam pinxit anno abhino (1613) docimo quinto.* Tho centre of the 
altarpieoe, as described by Vasaei, vol. vi., p. 149, was a S. Ohristoj^her, the saint 
to whom the chapel of tho Bicohi was dedicated, and according to Tizio tho portraits 
of the Bicchi were also there. Wo only mention as a duty a Nativity in B. Dojxieni<w> 
of Siena cited by Taia, Ckdda di Siena, 1822, p. 149, os by Signorelli. Wo shall 
note tliis piece in the life of Francesco di Giorgio, Tho Nativity, hewovc^r, oxbibibi 
an animation and movomont from which wo might infer that some inlluouco was 
wielded by Signorelli on tho painter. 

a Inscribed: AOYKAS 0 KOPITIOS EnOIEI. 

® Inscribed : luoas b. ooetona.'’ 

* It was inscribed : “ lucas oobitius.” 

* Also signed ; luoas ooEiritrs.'’ 

* See l>Eiii«A VaxI/u’s Lettere Seneae, vol. u., pp. 320-21. Dr. Woogon liad occa- 
sion to see this piece in possession of M. Joly do Bammevillo in Paris. 

^ [Nos- 333 and 334, Gallery of Siona, by Girolamo Genga.] 

® These are indeed executed with less accurate care than tho rest of the work* 
but see Vasabx, vol. ad., pp. 80-7. 
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Pinturiccliio, had finally resolved that Luca should decorate the chapel 
of S. Brizio.^ 

It would be curious to ascertain what the painter^s reflections may 
have been as he contemplated the unfinished masterpieces of Angelico 
on one of the ceilings of the chapel. The last great artist who embodied 
the essentially religious element had left the traces of a mighty talent 
behind. How was the equally mighty representative of new principles 
and of modern modes of thought, to reconcile his creations with those of 
Ills precursor ? One can understand a debate in the Orvieto council, 
if the members discussed the relative merits of Pinturicchio and Signorelli. 
Would not the tender, perhaps affected, Perugian be better suited to 
continue the work of the mystic Dominican than the fiery follower of 
Piero deUa Prancesca ? But Signorelli prevailed. Pinturicchio, whose 
art is that of Perugino minus his best qualities, was not fit to compete 
with the gigantic power of one whose O'pus following on that of his teacher 
was necessary to the development of Italian painting; — ^who left at 
Orvieto his mark for all time. Not but that his frescoes there may in 
the course of centuries perish like so many others that have gone that 
way before, but they were in their path suggestive and grand; and 
had their influence on the growth of Michael Angelo. 

Looldng round him at Orvieto, Signorelli might see, not merely the 
comparatively small production of a ceiling by Angehco ; his imagina- 
tion might feed on the examples of great bygone sculptors. He could 
leisurely examine the bas-reliefs of the time of the Pisan revival, the 
Giottesque ones of Andrea Pisano. He might perhaps still see mosaics 
by Orcagna, He certainly followed the ideas of Dante in the conception 
of an Inferno. What Signorelli did in S. Brizio at Orvieto ; how he 
adorned the walls, and with what taste he combined his pictures with 
the architecture which surrounds them, must, however, now be told. 

The Cappella S. Brizio is a rectai^le in two subdivisions, each sub- 
division having three lunettes and a groined ceiling. An entrance leads 
through the lower side. The upper naturally holds the altar. Each of the 
lunettes is one picture, vast in size. All the pictures are at a certain height, 
their lower borders resting on Active marble skirtings, adorned in the centre 
with square panels enclosing portraits, and medallions as satellites, with 
scenes derived from Dante’s PurgaJtorio, or subjects taken from mythology. 

* The contract was signed on the 5th of April 1499, and comprised at first only 
the ceiUngs and windows. When Signorelli had completed these, he was ordered to 
proceed with the remainder, receiving for the whole 780 ducats. He was furnished 
besides with the necessary ultramarine and free quarters. On obtaining the second 
commission he further received monthly a certain measure of win© and com, and 
two beds, one being no doubt for his assistant, supposed to have been Girolamo 
Genga. The walls of the chapel were completed between April 1600 and the close 
of 1501. See Dblla VaXiUs’s Storia del thwmo di Orvieto, vbi sv/p., pp. 316, 319 
[and Fum, XI Duomo di Orvieto]. 
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In the first lunette to the left of the entrance, Antichrist falls, head 
downwards, from heaven, pursued by the Archangel, sword iu hand. An 
innumerable crowd peoples the world below. The heavenly wrath confounds 
a mass of mortals in every sort of action, on foot, on horsebac‘k. They arc 
hurled to the ground or fall on their backs, faces, sides, in such variety of 
attitude as one can scarcely imagine. On the foreground to the left, stands 
Luca Signorelli, with Angelico, according to tradition, by his side ; they look 
on whilst Antichrist on a pedestal, inspired by the Devil, preaches to a multi- 
tude who listen, commune, or distribute to each other the wealth which is 
the reward offered with full hands by the Tempter. Iu front of a splendid 
temple, occupying the right distance, episodes too numerous for description 
are depicted.^ 

The next lunette on the same side represents Paradise. The happy <.>f 
both sexes stand in ecstasy, attended by angels who deposit crowns on their 
heads, and point out to them the way to the more distant abodes of bliss, 
whilst others in flight play instruments or cast flowers in most graceful 
motion.^ 

On the wall pierced by the window, the embrasure of whi(‘h contains two 
angels and two canonised bishops, an altar covers the lower part. To the 
left, the elect proceed upwards to heaven, guided by angels, and otlier celestial 
messengers, in a higher space, rush down with crowns, or float iu ether, 
playing lutes and casting flowers.® In contrast to this scene, the menacing 
Archangels, with S. Michael at their head, occupy the right of the pointed 
window above the altar. The fires of hell encompass a mob led by one 
holdmg a flag. Charon in his boat rows with his hideous wings. f4roups 
await his pleasure for a passage of Acheroxi ; and spirits assail the forms of 
the damned.^ 

Pursuing the course of the story, in the opposite side (right of the chapel, 
the infernal regions are on the lunette nearest the altar. The archangc^ls, 

^ On the centre of the skirting below this fresco, a likeness of Dunto fills n 
square panel. The medallion in dead colour bonoath its base represents Dauio 
and Virgil meeting Cato ; the opposite one vertically — Dante and Virgil examining 
the rock, and the meeting of Dante with Manfred ; the nuKlallion to the left, l>antb 
and Virgil awaiting the approach of tho ungol on the waters, that to th<^ right Oio 
poets ascending the rock, Virgil showing Dante tho sun, and Danto re<'.ognising 
Bolacqua. The lower part of tho fresco of tho fall of Anti('hri«t is datnng<‘d and 
the colour a little abraded. 

® On the centre of tho skirting below this piece, tho portrait is that of an 
unknown person ; but tho subjects in the medallions about it, in tho wiiriio order 
as above, are : — Danto led by Virgil, then meeting with tho souls singing Minercre *: — 
tho meeting of Dante and Sordollo, and tho embrace of Sordollo and Virgil - 
again the embrace of Virgil and Sordollo ; — Virgil and Dante obw^rving tlm 
“esercito gentile.*’ tho two angels with drawn swords guarding tho hill, and l)ant 4 > 
talking to Kino Visconti, of Pisa. 

* A small window in tho midst of those groups has in its cmbrtisurci an angel 
expolling Satan, and S. Michael weighing the soitls. 

* In the sides of a little window in the midst of this group* the words ** Ave 
Maria ** are inscribed. In the slurring to the loft of the altar, a vertical chnin of 
two rectangular panels with a medallion between them, roprostmt— I, Dante asleep 
with an Bagle above him. 2. Danto followed by Virgil and seeing tho bas-relief 
of the Annunciation. 3. Dante’s meeting with Oderisio da Guhbio". In the same 
order on the skirting of the right side of the altar : — 1. Unknown subject. 2* Peraeus 
and Andromeda. 3. Marriage of Perseus and Andromeda. 
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oil high to the right, winged, and in armour, stand by, as the ministers of 
Satan drive the sinners down, carry them on their backs, repel them panting 
and despairing, or strangle them with cords.^ 

The next lunette near the door (right) is devoted to the Resurrection. 
Two angels, amidst clouds alive with cherubs, blow the last trump, their 
draperies and ribands flying in the wind. Beneath them, the people rise 
from their tombs, in the flesh or as skeletons. In the centre of a lower 
skirting, an arch confines the Dead Christ, resting His head on the Virgin’s 
lap, and watched by a standing apostle on the right. A grieving figure is at 
His feet. The kneeling Magdalen, between Him and the spectator, kisses His 
hfeless hand ; and in the rear, in the shape of a bas-rehef on a tomb, the 
body of the Redeemer is carried by three bearers to the grave.^ 

At the side of the door is a continuation of the Destruction of the Wicked. 
Beneath on each hand are two portraits, one of them probably that of 
Signorelh, the other that of Niccola di Francesco, who ordered the frescoes. 
To the ceiling of Angelico, which is that of the subdivision nearest the altar, 
Signorelli added one section, left empty by the Dominican, depicting Michael- 
angelesque figures sounding trumpets, and others carrying the emblems of the 
Passion. In the four sections of the second ceiling, Luca painted a choir of 
eight virgins, fifteen doctors of the Church, thirteen patriarchs, and seven 
martyrs.^ 

Notliing can be more hardy than the angel pursuing with his 
drawn sword the falling form of the demon. The iimumerable figures 
in the episodes of Antichrist’s miracles are distributed with, a skill equal 
to that of Michael Angelo. The architecture is in the best classic style. 
The angels in the Paradise charm by nobleness and grace, those who 
guide the elect upwards to Paradise are also beautiful, and the very 
finest ever designed by the master. The archangels and the condenmed, 
expelled from the sky, are grandiose and truly admirable. The anima- 
tion and life in the lower scenes are as great as those in Michael Angelo’s 
battle of Angliiari, the nudes like those of the Sixtine ; and the fore- 
shortenings are the perfection of those originally conceived by the daring 
of Uccello and Piero della Francesca. The struggles of the imps and 
souls are scientifically rendered with extraordinary truth and with an 
energy well suited to the subject, and the spaces filled by the parts are 

1 In the skirtii^, the central square panelling contains a portrait of Claudian ; 
and in the medallions around, all on gold ground, are Juno, Venus, Minerva, and 
Proseraine. 

* On the skirting to the left of this, a central square panelling, as before, conteto 
a portrait of Virgil. In the four medallions are : — 1. Omheus with his Lyre rec alling 
Eurydice, 2. The Descent of ^Eneas to the Infernal Redons. 3. Burydice taken 
away after the Disobedience of Orpheus. 4. Hercules ch ai ni n g Antaeus. The skirting 
on the right of the Piet^i is partly covered by it. The centre portrait is still there 
with an upper and side medallion representing wrestlers. The fresco of the Resurrec- 
tion is abraded chiefly in the sky. A large salt stain damages the centre of the 
picture. 

* At the sides of the portrait in the right-hand medallion the initials L. S. are 
twice repeated. 
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perfectly divided. The angels in the Resurrection remind one of the 
Hercules in the Sixtine Chapel, whilst the groups below, though some- 
what affected, are still effective. The grinning skeletons, varying the 
array of souls rising to the judgment, partake of the general vohonienco ; 
they move as living things, and are wonderful as studies of action. The 
Christ in the Piet^i, though muscular, is not depicted without feeling, 
but the relief figures carrying the Redeemer betray Liica’s Umbrian 
nature, one of them indeed recalling those of Raphael in the various 
drawings of the same subject at Oxford and Florence, and suggesting 
that Sanzio had seen the masterpieces of Orvieto. The composition, like 
so many others by Signorelli, is Michaelangelesquc. 

Here then, on the classic ground trod before by so many Italian 
artists, Signorelli, at the age of threescore, was enabled to satisfy his 
instincts to the full by delineating scenes of a lughly dramatic character. 
Had it been the fortune of Angelico to complete the chapol of S, Brizio, 
he would no doubt have painted the same subjects in the grand but 
kindly solemn spirit wliich pervades those in the ceilings — a spirit the 
very reverse of that wliich marks the colossal, and often vulgar, forms 
of the Cortonese. Both men were great in their path ; but they pursued 
different ways and aims ; the one wafting the spectator into an atmo- 
sphere of calm, the other with difficulty convincing him that ho is not 
hovering over a field of battle. Unavoidable indeed is the reflection 
that Signorelli, whilst he challenges our admiration, does so by a medley 
of conflicting and not always pleasing impressions. The pleasure wdiicli 
he creates is not entirely unalloyed. Like Michael Angelo, ho fascinatc^B 
and crushes ; he extorts applause by his extraordinary vigour, and 
hardly leaves a moment for the analysis of the sensations which crowd 
together at sight of his mastei'pieces. Cold reason supervon(^s, Wo 
admit the daring conception, and its successful realiKsation, but w'o fool 
less sympathy than surprise. The athlete lias taken away our breath 
by the performance of his feats ; ho has not touched one of the softer 
fibres of our heart. But the character of Signorelli was oininently cal- 
culated to strike the mind and to rouse the attention of Michael Angt^lo ; 
nor is it a marvel that, having visited Orvieto, ho should be ploastKi by 
the art of Luca, and consider some of his groups worthy of reproduc.tion 
in the Last Judgment of the Sixtine Chapel.^ As for the rest, it would 
be repetition to enter further into the details of the stylo and execution 
of these frescoes, their characteristic features having boon already gene- 
ralised for the sake of presenting to the reader a compact slcotch of 
Signorelli’s maimer. 

His first stay at Orvieto did not exceed Wo years ; for though ho 
painted in 1603 two fine bust portraits of himself and of Niccola di Fran- 

* See as to this Vasabi, vol vi., p. 142. 
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cesco, Avith a boldness and freedom of hand seldom surpassed,^ he had 
already (if we believe an inscription which we have not seen) returned 
in 1602 to Cortona and delivered to the church of S. Margherita a Dead 
Christ, wailed by the Maries and Apostles, with but slight variations 
like the fresco in the chapel of S. Brizio, with a predella representing 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Last Supper, the Kiss of Judas, the 
Capture, and the Flagellation,^ He returned, however, to Orvieto in 
1504, perhaps to finish some parts of the chapel in the Duomo, and a 
picture of S. Mary Magdalen of that date.® 

From this time forward, Signorelli resided frequently in Siena, where 
Pinturicchio, Bazzi, and himself, assisted by Genga and others, com- 
peted with the Pacchiarottos, Pacchias, and their local guild-brethren. 
There was plenty to do for them all, in a city where such enterprising 
persons as the Piccolomini and the Petrucci contended with each other 
in display as well as in wealth and power. The cartoons which Signorelli 
completed there in 1506, for the pavement of the Duomo, were never 
put in hand ; ^ but they would occupy his leisure hours, and leave 
him time to compose, paint, and set together the numerous panels 
which form the great altarpiece of 1507 in S. Medardo at Arcevia. 
There are not many finer or more pleasing creations of his than this, 
although it has suffered so much from scaling and from dust. The 
central Virgin and Child are still Umbrian, but the five predella pieces, 
Annunciation, Nativity, Adoration, Flight into Egypt, and Massacre of 
the Innocents, have a peculiar charm on account of their grace and 
carefulness, and a Peruginesque feeling in the fine proportions and 


^ The two men face each other. The names “ Luca ” and “ Nicolaus ” are 
engraved on the dress of each figujce on a tile, 16 inches by 13. That of Nicholas 
is grave in pose, reminiscent of Piero della Francesca. On the back of the tile, 
which is in the Opera of the Duomo at Orvieto, are the words : “ ltjcas siono- 
UBLLUS, KATIONE yTAIiUS, PATBIA CORTOnENSIS, ARTE EXIMZtTS MBBITO APEim 
OOMPARANDTJS, SXJB BEGIMnSTE ET STTPENDIO NICOLAI ERANOISCI BE NATIONIS PATHIE 
(X]rRBEVE)TANE, OAMERARIO FABRIOE BClTJtrS BASILIOB 3 SAOELLU HOC VntOINI 
BE0IOATU JTJBIOr EINALIS ORBINB BTOURATUM PBRSPIOUE PINXIT CUPIDUSQXJE IMMOB- 
TALITATIS VIRIUSQUE EPPIGIBM A TBRQO UTTEBARUM HARI7M NATTJRALITBR MIRA 
EPFISIT ARTE. ALBXANBRO VI PON. M.M SEBBNTB BT MAXIMIANO im®. IMPBBANT. 
ANO SALUTIS M.OOCO® TBRTIO KALBNDAS JANtJARIAS.” The COloUT of this piece is 
liquid on tho white ground with the lights in body and the rest stippled — all of a 
ruddy tone. 

® This picture is [now in the choir of the Duomo], having been transferred from 
its origboal place (noticed in Vasari, vol. vi., pp. 138-9). The Annotators of Vasari 
give the following inscription not visible to the authors of this work : “luoas ^gibii 
StONO BELLI oOBTONBNSia MBii.” The composition is very animated, re m iniscent of 
one by Botticelli. The drawing is free and bold, the colour sharp and red. 

® The Magdalen is now [1866] in the Opera ; it is inscribed : “ oonsbbvat pa. 
PAOis ooKSBBVATRioi EX SB OONST7ETO MDini.” There is a record of the payment to 
Signorelli for this piece. Yet the rude handling of it might suggest the exclusive 
employment of an assistant. 

* Gaetano Milanesi, Discorso, &o., ubi eup., p. 131, and Arniot, Vasari, voL vi., 

p. 168. 
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movement of draped or naked figures, which remind one of the youth 
of Raphael.^ 

An aSecting incident, which occurred about this period, contributes 
greatly to our knowledge of Signorelli’s character. We have scon how 
energetic, how gloomy at times, ho could be in his pictures. Wc now 
remark of what a stern a^^d masculine stuff his mind was made. Ho 
was the father of a family respecting which but little is known. One 
son, who was his favourite, met liis death suddenly and apparently by 
accident. Signorelli caused him to be stripped, ‘‘ and with great con- 
stancy, without repining or tears, painted from his corpse, that ho might 
at leisure contemplate, in the work of his own hand, the treasure wliieh 
nature had given him, and envious fortune taken away.” ^ The body 
of the boy was buried at Siena.^ 

In the meanwhile, Pinturiccliio had finished the Piccolomini library, 
and gone to set up the altarpiece at Spello (April 1508), Signorelli had 
been to Cortona to fill an office in the municipal council for two months 
(July and August 1508).^ Just then, Julius II. determined to re-aclorn 
the Vatican Stanze. He engaged Signorelli,® Porugino, Pinturiccliio, and 
Bazzi to perform this duty. Tliey all went up to Rome about tlio same 
period, and began their labours. Most of them wore old and tried hands, 
Signorelli and Perugino famous. They used to meet in the house of 
Bramante, and even dined there with Giambattista Caporali, wdio re- 
membered the occasion,® but they \verc all obliged to yield the palm 
to the youthful Raphael, whom Bramante, their host, introduced to the 
Pope ; and they all had the mortification of receiving their dismissal, 
and of seeing part of their work taken dovm.'^ Signorelli, Perugino, 
and Pinturiochio returned together to Siena, whore the latter u-as prev 
sented in January with a son, whom the former lield at the baptismal 

^ Aroevia is near Fabriano in tlio heart of the Umbrian country. [Ah a fact, 
neither Fabriano nor Arcevia is in XJm}>ria, but in tho MarchoH.] 
is in courses with pilasters containing seven half-lengths of saints apioco. In the 
principal course the Virgin and Cliild are enthroned between H8. Bubastitui, Andrew, 
JRoch, and another saint. In the upper course tho Btomal is bt»twoon the Baptint 
and throe Apostles. The arms of the “ comimo ” of Arcevia are on panels at the* 
extremities of the prodella. One reads on tho step of tho tlirono: “ lck'AH sxgno- 

KBLLUS rmOEBAT MO VII.” 

In tho capcdla del Sacramento of tho same collegiato chur<^h of S. Mwhirdo i» 
an altarpiece, in the centre of which is a Baptism of Christ inscribed on a .scroll : 
“ LXTOAS siGNOBBLLi DA OOHTONA.” Yot it loolcs Uko a fcoblo imitation of tlm 
master’s style by a pupil Four incidents fill oa<jh of two pilasters and are paint<wl 
by a rude hand of the school of Aluuno. The base of tho altarpiece is by an artist 
of tho seventeenth century. 

* Vasaxu, vol vi., p. 143, 

* In 1500, Annot, vasart, vol, vi,, p, 143. 

* Annot Vasari, vol vi., p, 15B, ® Vasart, vol vlii., p. 13. 

« Caporali’s Viiruv, in VermvjUoli; Vila di Pinturiochio (Porug., 1S37), p. 5; 
Tkmbkza, Vita di Jacopo Saneovino, p, 6; Vasari, vol xiii., p. 73. 

Vasari, vol viii., p. 40 ; vol xi., p. 140. 
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font,^ and both closed their careers without any further incident of mark. 
Signorelli remained chiefly in and about Cortona, where several undated 
pieces prove the untiring industry Avith which he attended to the orders 
of his patrons. The Communion of the Apostles, commissioned for the 
Compagnia di Gesh at Cortona, was produced in 1512 ; — ^the altarpiece 
of Montone, now at Citta di Castello, — a Virgin and Child for the bishop 
of Cortona, now in S. Domenico, and the Deposition from the Cross for 
La Fi'atta near Perugia, in 1515 ; ^ a Madonna and Saints for the Com- 
pany of S. Girolamo at Arezzo, in 1520.® Vasari states that the person 
who ordered the latter was an advocate named Niccol6 Gamurrini, 
auditor of the Rota, whose portrait was painted by Signorelli in a kneel- 
ing attitude before the Virgin and Child. He w^as recommended by S. 
Nicholas, besides whom, SS, Donato, Stephen, Jerome, David, and two 
prophets occupied places around. When the brothers of the company 
carried the altarpiece on their shoulders from Cortona to Arezzo, they 
were accompanied by Signorelli, who lodged during his stay in the house 
of the Vasari. As this occurred, Giorgio, the historian, being then eight 
years of age, saw Luca, much stricken in years, but full of benevolence 
and amiability, and heard him tell his father not to check the child’s 
propensity for the pursuit of art.^ The impression, which his own obser- 
vation and the traditions of his family had left, was that Signorelli was 
of the best manners, sincere, and loving in his social intercourse, mild 
and kindly in conversation, and above all, courteous to those who wished 
for the product of his pencil. His teaching of disciples was easy. He 
lived well, and liked to appear in fine attire ; and his good qualities 
caused him to be venerated abroad as weU as at home.® He continued 
to exercise the duties of his profession to the very last, and Vasari states 
that he was paralytic when he began a fresco of the Baptism of Christ 
in the chapel of Cardinal Passerini’s palace near Cortona.® That his 
hand was still firm, though slightly tremulous from age, in 1523 is proved 
by the receipt for payment of an altarpiece in the Pieve of Poiano, of 
which Gaye has preserved the facsimile.^ In 1524, Signorelli sat for the 
last time in the Magistracy of Cortona, and it is believed that his death 
took place either in that year or shortly after. 

The following is a detailed register of the authentic works indicated 
as having been furnished between 1512 and the date of Luca’s death. 

The Communion of the Apostles, originally in the Compagnia del Gesh, 
now in the Dnomo of Cortona, is in oil and signed on a pilaster ; “ luoas 

* Doc. Sen,, vol. iii., p. 66, and Gaesta^o Htlakbsi, Diacorso, tibi mp, 

* [ITiiis is the picture at Umbertide in S. Croce dated 1516. La Fratta is the old 

name for TJmberif^.] * [Now in the Pinacoteca at Arezzo.] 

* Vasaei, vol. vi., pp. 144^5, ® Vasari, vol. vi., p. 147. 

* This piece exists, but so entirely repainted as to defy criticism. 

See in Plates to Caetbggio, vol. ii. 
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SIGNOEELLTJS COBTHXJNIENSIS PINGEBAT 1512.” Thc Saviour, ill a fine 
attitude, without any excess of weight in frame, gives the host to the disciples 
erect or kneeling in threes at each side. Judas, as Vasari says, puts the 
host into his scrip.^ 

The Virgin, standing with the Child in her arms, crowned by two angels, 
and in the midst of four saints, is a picture of life-size figures in oil, for a 
long time at Montone, and now in possession of Signor Mancini at CittilL di 
Castello.2 It is signed ; “ egeegium quod cernis opus magisteb aloysius 

PHYSICUS EX GALLIA ET THOMASINA EJUS UXOR EX DEVOTIONE SUIS SUMPTIBUS 
PONI CURAVERUNT. LUCA SIGNORELLI EE CORTONA PICTORK INSIGNI FORMAS 
INDUCENTE. ANNO D . . . Muxv.” Much injury from darkening of the 
shadows, from restoring and repainting, is apparent. The prcdella, with six 
scenes from the life of S. Cristina, is not to be found at present. 

Signorelli’s picture of 1515 is not mentioned by guide-books or authors 
generally, yet exists on the altar of S. Vincenzo in S. Domenico of Cortona, 
with the following inscription : “ lo serninius Ejps oortoneSs iconam 

ET ORNATUM P. P. PACIERI A. D. CIOlOXV. HiBREDES VERO D. ASDRUBALIS 
EJUS EX EVE AB. NEPOTIS P. S. INSTAURAN. CURAVERUNT. A. D. OIO.TO.OXIX.” 

This fine panel represents the Virgin, life size, holding the Infant Saviour, 
resting her feet on three cherubs between tw'^o angels, S. Peter Martyr, ami 
another Dominican, the bust of Bishop Serninius, a good portrait, being 
visible in the right-hand corner. The panel is surrounded by a painted 
canvas framework. The draperies of the Virgin are scaled off. 

The Descent from the Cross of 1516, commissioned for the <duirch of 
the brotherhood of S. Croce at La Fratta near Perugia, is in Signorelli’s 
usual style, but inferior as to grandeur of composition to that of the Duomo 
at Cortona ; yet the conception is that which many subsequent painUn*s 
repeated, as Daniel of Volterra in his picture lately in S. Tritiiia di Monte 
at Rome ; Bazzi, in that of S. Francesco at Siena, Correggio, tlio Cara(T»i, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck. Three scenes from thc life of S. Helen in the pre<lella 
are very graceful, but somewhat dryly painted.® 

The altarpiece of 1520 {circa), the transfer of which to S. Girolamo of 
Arezzo gave occasion to Vasari to sec Signorelli, is now, in good preservation, 
in the church of the nuns of S. Spirito, and is composed of life-size figures, iti 
oil, in the master’s broad and powerful stylo ; but the colour is ot a low 
key in tone, the half-tints red, and the shadows black.** 

The picture of Foiano (1523) was a Virgin and Child with saints and 
angels, and a predella containing incidents from thc life of S. Martin.® 


The following list will comprise all the worlca of Signorelli s<H>n by 
the authors in addition to those in the body of the narrative. 


^ Vasari, vol. vi., p. 139. 

* [Now in tho National Gallery. No. 1347.] SS. Joromo and Sobastinn (right), 
Nicholas of Bari and Cristina (left). Sea MAnxoTrr, p. 274, and ORarKi’H Giivla 
d*Aecoli, which states that the prcdella of the pioco was in (,‘aaa Odardi at AsooU. 

* The expeonsos incurred and the date oro preserved in original records printed in 
Qttalandi, vol. vi, pp. 36, 37-8. 

* [Now in Pinaootooa at Arezzo.] 

® [Tliis work still exists in tho Collegiata at Foiano*] 
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Cortona. Comfagnia S. Niccolb. — altar; with subjects on both 
sides, in oil. The body of Christ held up on the edge of the tomb by an 
angel, is exhibited by him to the adoration of several saints. S. Francis 
on the left, kneeling, shows the stigmata, S, Dominic, kneeling likewise, is 
at S. Francis’ side, whilst, in rear of them, two saints stand. 8. Jerome is 
on the right with three angels. The picture is a iSne and chastened one in 
Signorelli’s Umbrian manner, purely designed in comparison with other works. 
The flesh tones are yellowish, the high surface shadows strong and brown. 

The Virgin and Child, between 88. Peter and Paul on the obverse, is a 
grand composition, reminiscent of Fra Bartolommeo, the Infant more pleasing 
and amiable than usual. 

Some frescoes in this church have lately been recovered from whitewash, 
but are ruined by retouching. They represent a tabernacle enclosing a 
Virgin, Child, and saints ; and are said, on the strength of old records, to 
have been painted by Signorelli without charge, because he was a member 
of the brotherhood of 8. Niccolb.^ 

Cortona. Chiesa del — Conception of the Virgin, with six figures 

at each side, Adam and Eve in the distance — a hard picture of cold general 
tone and dark shadows. The nude is feeble, and the handling dry. The 
Nativity, the Virgin adoring the Infant, 8. Joseph on the opposite side, 
three angels above, singing, and the shepherds in background feeble. This 
and the following in the Cliiesa del Gesh show indeed the extensive use of 
assistants’ labour, and possibly the hand of Turpino Zaccagna. 

Cortona. Chiesa del Gesi ^^. — Panel, representing the Virgin and Child, 
between 8. Francis and a bishop in friar’s dress, reading, Bruno and a saint 
with a tree in his hand (a half-length of the Eternal in the upper part seems 
of a later date, and to be of the school). This is a dry, hard production, 
better on the whole than the two others in the Chiesa del Gesh ; but the 
tone is low and dim, and some parts are scaled. 

Cortona. — An Ascension of the Virgin, formerly in the Pieve of Cortona,® 
is said to be in the hands of the heirs of Signor Luca Tommasi.^ 

Cortona. — Signor Carlo Tommasi has a small allegory of the Crowning 
of Plenty (five figures). In possession of the heirs of Signor Agostino 
Castellani in Cortona also is a half-length of S. Stephen, and a small Nativity ; 
the latter in the better manner of Signorelli, the former careful, but less in 
the grand style.® 

Borgo 8. Sepolcro. Compagnia di 8. Antonio Abate. — ^The church standard 
of this brotherhood by Signorelli represents on one side a Crucifixion, marked 
by the usual boldness of action and vigour of colour. The Saviour is not 
of a noble form, however, but somewhat mannered. The Virgin lies faint 
in the arms of the Maries. The distance is rich in episodes, Calvary and 
the Passion. 8. Antony and 8. Egidius are on the reverse side of the 
canvas, with the brethren of the company at their feet.® 

Castiglione Fiorentino (of old Aretino).'^ CappeUa del Sacramento. — ^Here 
is a fresco of Christ taken from the Cross, in the broad manner, the com- 
position a replicate of that in the picture in Cortona cathedral (11 figures) : 

1 See Com. m Vasabi, vol. v., pp. 160-1. ® Vasakc, vol. vi,, p. 139. 

8 Ibid. * [Now in the Duomo : only partly Signorelli’s (Berenson).] 

« [These are not to be traced.] ® [Now in Mmficipio.] 

^ Vasabi, vol. vi., p, 139. 
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A piece has been added, apparently in the last century. Some of the high 
lights are gilt in the Umbrian fashion. The sky is renewed. 

Citta di Gastello, Convent CJmrch of S. Cecilia, — The Virgin holds the 
Infant, who crowns S. Cecilia on the left, beliind whom are S. Francis and 
a bishop. The Virgin’s face is turned to the right towards S. Chiara, behind 
whom are SS. Anthony and Louis of Toulouse. SS. Catherine and Margaret 
kneel in the foreground, whilst between them angels gather roses which 
have fallen from the Virgin’s left hand. The composition is overcharged, 
and the tone generally brown and dim. But the panel is injured by flaying ; 
the Virgin’s mantle is repainted anew, and the whole upper angle to the 
left damaged. 

The predella, in the interior of the convent, contains figures of SS. 
Margaret, John the Baptist, Bernardino, Jerome, Lucy, and the Archangel 
Michael.^ In this convent are also two pictm*es of the school of Signorelli, 

Citta di Gastello. — Signor Mancini owns a Nativity, much better than 
the altarpiece of Montone previously described, signed on the frieze of a 
round temple : “ lucts de cortona p. c.” This is a good picture, iii 
which the influeuce of Piero della Francesca may be traced. The Virgin 
kneels in adoration before the Infant on the ground, with the shcplicrds on 
the left ; and the attendant angels, m the eagerness with which they take 
part in the scene, recall the works of Filippino Lippi. A shepherd on a hill 
in the distance plays on a pipe, and a market is hold near the temple in the 
background. The Annunciation to the pastors in the lancls(:aj)e com])leleH 
the composition. This may he the piece noticed by Vasari in S. Franc!csc*o 
of CStti di Castello.2 It is well preserved, of a marked brown tone ; and 
entitles Signorelli to bo called the Caravaggio of his time. 

An Annunciation in the hands of the same proprietor is not by Signorelli, 
but by Raphael of Citt^ di Castello. 

Florence, [Academy, No. 164]. — ^from S. Tiinita of Cortona— in Sigiiorolli’s 
grand manner — representing the Virgin and Child between the Archangids 
Michael and Gabriel, and the sitting 8S. Augustine and Athanasius, with a 
Trinity in the upper space. 

Florence. Academy [No, 164], — ^A predella, with the Last Supper, 
the Entrance into Jerusalem, and the Flagellation, boldly and freely hantllotl 
These scenes arc not very pleasing. The neglect and colossal nature of the 
figures are peculiar to the master’s latest creations. 

Florence. Academy [No. 65].— Canvas, assigned to Andrea del Cnsfagno. 
Christ Crucified, with a kneeling Magdalen, and a Deposition from the Cross 
in the distance. This, no doubt, was a church standard, by Signorelli, 

Florence, Uffizi [No, 1291]. — A well-preserved rrmiid of the Holy 
Family, all intent on the contents of a book read by the Virgin — in Sigrtorelli’s 
broad, forcible style. 

Florence. Uffizi [No. 1298].— Originally in S. Lucia of Moniepulciano, 
Predella, containing the Annunciation, Nativity, and Adoration of tlm 
Magi— a fine original,® 

1 [This predella is now in the Finacotooa.] 

* Vasari, vol. vi., p. 138. [Now in National Oallory, No. U33.] 

® [A panel of the virgin and Child- -an undoubted w(jrU of wtill 

exists in this church {reproduced in the volume V(tl di Chmna, by F. JUjiaAOia- 
Pbtruoci; Bergamo, 197).] 
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Florence, Galleria Lombardi (once belonging to the Albergotti family at 
Arezzo.) — ^A Virgin and Child, with four angels above the group — a feeble 
production, so much below the mark of the master that we might believe 
it executed by a pupil. 

Florence, Galleria Torrigiani [No. 8]. — ^Magnificent life-size portrait of 
a man in a red cap and vest, three-quarters to the left. It is described as 
a portrait of Signorelli himself, but seems to be that of a person of higher 
condition. It is very broadly modelled, a little grey in tone, and is one of 
Signorelli’s Florentine creations. An antique arch adorns a distance to 
the right. In front of it are two nude figures, one of which leans on a staff. 
The red cap is a little restored.^ 

Milan, Br&ra [No. 477]. — Round (wood). The Virgm, Child, and 
angels, in Signorelli’s softer mood, as illustrated in the altarpiece of Arcevia. 
Finely and carefully drawn, and copiously ornamented with gold. 

Altenburg (iu the Saxon Duchy of that name) — Town Museum 
[No. 138-142]. — Bequeathed by the late Herr von Lindenau. Five parts of 
a predeUa by Signorelli (wood), representing — Christ on the Mount; the 
Flagellation ; the Crucifixion ; the Entombment ; the Resurrection. This 
predella is said to have been originally at La Fratta, near Perugia. The 
subjects are slightly but rapidly handled, in oil. The figures generally are 
Herculean. The movement of the Christ in the Resurrection is bold, as in 
the later works of Michael Angelo, and the scourgers in the Flagellation are 
remarkable for the coarse energy of their action, and the vulgar develop- 
ment of muscular strength. 

Same Gallery [No. 143-146]. — ^Four small panels, in the form of pointed 
niches, about one foot high, containing each a saint — SS. Bernardino, Louis 
of France, and two females of the Franciscan Order. These are painted in oil, 
in the style of the foregoing, and were perhaps part of the same altarpiece. 

Paris. Louvre [No, 1525]. — ^PredeUa, representing the Virgin’s Birth. 
This is one of the best examples of Signorelli. The composition is fine ; 
the figures are dignified without mannerism. 

, Paris. Louvre [No. 1526]. — ^Adoration of the Magi, rude; said to 
have been (see Catal. of ex-Campana CoUection, armo 1859) commissioned 
in 1482 for S. Agostino of CittA di Castello.^ 

Paris, Louvre [No. 1527]. — Knee-piece (fragment), comprising seven 
life-size heads. Less rude than the foregoing. But both give a slight idea 
of Signorelli’s talent. The reddish colour is poorly handled. 

Paris, Louvre [No. 1528]. — ^Virgin Rea^mg, with the Child on her lap. 
This injured production looks as if it might have issued from Signorelli’s 
shop. It is, however, feeble. 

Vienna, Belvedere Gallery [No. 7].— Nativity, half-Hfe size, trans- 
ferred to canvas, and thereby somewhat injured. Although we trace the 
stamp of Signorelli in this piece, it lacks the master’s own ^andeur and 
power. The figures are somewhat paltry in drawing and execution. 

London, Mr, Barher^s Collection. — A small and injured but genuine 
S. George and the Dragon, in Signorelli’s Michaelangelesque style.^ 

^ [Now in Berlin, No. 79o.] 

® [Mr. Berenson refuses this to Signorelli.] 

® [Tins was in 1894 in Sir W. Farcer’s Collection in London.] 
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Same Collection, — Two pilasters, on one of which are SS. Bernard, Onofrio, 
and Dorothy ; on the other, SS. Bernard and Jerome, and the Angel and 
Tobit. Fine genuine works. 

London, Lord Taunton (ex-Stoke Park). — Martyrdom of S. Catherine ; 
a good example, full of life and animation, and with but a few and slight 
retouches. 

Scotland, Glenlyon (scat of Captain Stirling). — Small panel of about 
twenty-nine figures, representing the Pharisees’ feast ; the Magdalen ap- 
proaching the Saviour with the ointment, on the right ; Martha, Mary, and 
curious bystanders, at the entrance. It is spirited, and of Signorelli’s fine 
time ; well composed, full of variety, animation and nature, and, with the 
exception of a repainted figure at the end of the left wing of the table, in 
fair preservation. [Now in Dublin Gallery.] 

PollohsJiau'S, — Collection of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, M.P. No. 90 at 
the Manchester Exhibition. A genuine Pietk by Sigiiorelli. 

Liverpool Institution [No, 26]. — ^Panel. Virgin seated, with the Infant 
Christ in her arms — distance a landscape — assigned to Cima da Coucgliaiio, 
but by Signorelli, though not one of his best, and damaged. 

St. Petershurg, Collection of H.I.H. the Grand Duchess Marie, widow 
of the Duke of Leuchtenberg (round, wood, figiues half life-size.) Nativity. 
The Virgin kneels, attended by an angel, near the Infant on the groxind. 
S. Joseph descends some steps. The character is Signorelli’s, the com- 
position and execution below his. This is a school work. 

The following noticed by Vasari are not forthcoming at this time : — 
Arezzo — Standard for the Company of S. Catherine (Vasari, vi. 137 ) ; 
standard of the Company of the S. Trinity (ib.) ; altarpiece of 8. Margarita 
(ib. 144) ; frescoes and an altarpiece in S. Agostino (ib.) ; altarpie(‘e in 
Cappella degli Accolti at S. Francesco representing the Virgin and Cliild, 
four saints, and two angels playing instruments, the patron and some of 
his relatives. The predella was filled with scenes from the life of S. Catherine 
(ib.). — Volterra, altarpiece in S. Agostino (ib. 138) ; Monte S. Maria, a Dead 
Christ (ib.) ; Gittd di Castello, S. Francesco, a Nativity, executed it is said 
in 1496 (ib. ib. and Certini, ap, Amot, to Vasari, vi. 138 and 157). — Cortona^ 
frescoes in Vescovado (ib. 139). — Lucignano, S. Francesco, doors of a church 
press (ib. 139) ; ^ pictures at Montepulciano (ib. 141).^ 

1 [A Virgin and Child by Signorelli — ^recently restored to tho master by Mk. 
Pbxikins (c/. Baasegna d'Arie, September, 1907) — still exists in this church,] 

* fThe following works may bo added to those montioned above : — 

Aanzzo. Duomo. Five ProdoUe. 

Bbrgamo. Morelli QalUry, No. 19. S. Booh. 

No. 20. Madonna, 

No. 24. S. Sobostitm. 

LtroiONAKO (VaJ di Chiana), 8. Francesco. Madoxma, (Perkins.) 

MoNTrsrtJXOiANO, 8. Lacia. Madonna. 

Morba (Umbria). 8. Crescemiano. Froscoos : Flagellation, CruoiOxion, 

in part. 

OBvnfflTO. Dvomo, Sacristy frescoes xlrawn in mono(thrmn©. 

8. Bocco. Fresco : S. Mary of Egypt. 

Bomb. CoU, Bospigliosi, Madonna. 

SuTAXiUtTOA. 8, Croce. Sponalissio. (lioronson.) 

VoLTBBRA, Munievpio, Fresco: B. Jerome. 1491. 

Londok. National QalUry. No. 1847* Madonna, Saints, imd 

Angels. Uli. 
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Signorelli was clearly not a man fitted to give an impulse to a school. 
His own skill was such that he merely required the simplest aid JErom 
his assistants ; and most of those whose works have been preserved 
proved themselves unworthy of being remembered. Maso Papacello, 
Erancesco Signorelli, Turpino Zaccagna, and others, may therefore be 
comprised in the following short notices. 

Vasari does not mention Papacello as a pupil of Signorelli. On the 
contrary, he calls him a disciple of GiuHo Romano and Benedetto (error 
for Giambattista) Caporali.^ But Papacello’s remaining panels betray the 
influence of Signorelli. His real name is Tommaso Bamabei. The earliest 
frescoes with which he is connected are those of Giulio Romano at Rome, 
after the death of Raphael, and before the Mantuan period.^ In these, it 
is natural that the assistant’s hand should not be discerned. We next see 
Papacello, about 1523-4, helping Giambattista Caporah at the villa of 
Cardinal Passerhoi, near Cortona, ^ — ^but in a subordinate capacity, and 
leaving no trace of his own style. In 1524, we first find a genuine produc- 
tion from his hand — a Conception, in S. Maria del Calciaaio, near Cortona — 
in which there is a reminiscence of Signorelli, combined with raw chalky 
tones and leaden shadows.** Two other pictures of the same class — an 
Adoration of the Magi, and Annunciation, dated 1527 — are in the same church, 
and suffice to characterise the low rate of Papacello’s talent.® He finally 
settled at Perugia. Mariotti notices frescoes commissioned of him at Cesi, 
in the diocese of Spoleto, by the brethren of the church of S. Maria.® Vasari 
alludes to others in the fortress of Perugia ; and we learn from the will 
of Giambattista Caporali, dated July 27, 1553, that Maso was witness to 

London — continued, CoU. i?. Benson, Madonna and two predella panels. 

GoU, Bari Crawford, Predella, two panels. 

OoU. Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie, Madonna, tondo. 

Oolh lAJtdwig Mond, Predella, three panels. 

Richmond (Surrey). CoU. Sir F. Cook, Two panels. 

Dublin. National Gallery, No. 266. Feast in Simon’s House. 

Pabis. Coll. Mine, Andr6, Holy Family and Infant John. 

Berlin. Museum. No. 79. Altar-piece. Wings, with three Saints, 

each 1498. 

No. 29 b. Visitation. 

Cassel. Sposalizio (small), (Berenson.) 

Meininoen. Grand Ducal Palace, Predella. 

Munich. Gallery, No. 1026. Madonna. 

New Haven, U.S.A. CoU. Jarves, Adoration of Magi. 

Mr. Perkins ascribes to Signorelli’s school a panel of the Magdalen in the Collec- 
tion of Mr. J. G. Johnson of Philadelphia, U.S.A. (c/. iJewaegrno d’drfe, August, 1905), 
but Mr. Berenson gives it to the master himself {Central Italian Painters, 1909).] 

^ Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 145. ^ Ibid., vol. x., p. 96. ® Ibid., yol. vi, p. 146. 

* At the sides of the principal group are four prophets, and two sitting samts in 
the foreground, on the edge of wmoh are busts of the patrons in profile — above, an 
Eternal and two aaogels. * A predella represents the sacrifice of the mass. Inscribed : 
“ tcraAOTiE kb! mSis VANumrs heros. baptistja hoc supples piobbe jussrr opus. 

^ These jpictures are all assigned to Papacello on the authority of records dis- 
covered by PiNUCOi {op, Annot. to Vasabi, vol. vi., pp. 145-6). 

• Mariotti, Lett. Pitt., ubi sup,, p. 239, note. 

’ Vasabi, vol. ad., p. 13 ; destroyed in 1848. 
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that instnimeiit.^ In the same year, a Trinity with Saints by him, was 
placed on an altar in S. Francesco of Perugia (now missing), ^ and in 1559 
he died.^ 

Papacello’s was a kindred spirit, as regards maimer and execution, to 
that of Francesco Signorelli, a nephew of Luca,'^ who may have helped him 
to some extent in the Chiesa del Gesh at Cortona. His nearest approach to 
the manner of his uncle is in a somewhat damaged round of the Virgin, 
Child, and saints in the Palazzo del Comune at Cortona, and in an Incredulity 
of S. Thomas (injured and feeble) in the choir of the Duomo. In the 
Monastery church of the Trinita at Cortona, a picture is preserved of which 
it is doubtful whether it be by Francesco or by Don Bartolommeo della 
Gatta. The subject is, S. Michael weighing the souls, and S. Benedict at 
the side of a tomb, behind which the Virgin sits enthroned, in prayer, and 
surrounded by angels. The long lean figures are coloured with cold tones 
shadowed in bluish green. A Conception in the choir o£ S. Francesco at 
Gubbio, in the style of the foregoing, bears the signature : “ franciscuts 
BE SIGNORELLIS DB CORTONA PINGEBAT.” The drawing is defective, the 
draperies are festooned, the colour is dull and black in shadow ; and the 
arrangement of the personages betrays an absence of })cr8pective science. 
We may give to Francesco a church standard in the sacristy of the brotluu'- 
hood of S. Giovanni Decollato at Citta di Gastello, under the name of 
Pinturicchio, painted on both sides, and representing on one, S. »T()hn tlio 
Baptist, and episodes of his life in a distance, on the other the Baptism of 
Christ.® In the same character as the above, a Tiberius Gracchus, on a 
pedestal, killing a dragon with a lance, and incidental episodes in a landscape, 
No, 49, Gallery of Prince Bsterhazy at Vienna — assigned to Pinturicc^hio. 

A Virgin and Child between S, Sebastian and S. Eoch, in 8. M. del 
Calcinaio, near Cortona, is said by local authorities to have been by Antonio, 
a son of Luca Signorelli, but it is now not forthcoming.® 

Another workman of the school is one whose coarse Madonna and saints 
in the sacristy of S. Girolamo al Seminario in (Jitta di Castello is nigmul : 

HOC OPUS FECIT JOBES BTA 1492.” A predolla (contains S. J(n*ome drawing 
the thorn from the lion’s paw, S. Jerome in prayer, and the Adoratiozi of 
the Shepherds.’ 

Turpino Zaccagna, the last of these subordinati^s,® is the author of a 
Burial and Ascension of the Virgin in the choir of the Duomo at Cortona, 
which, like one by Francesco Signorelli, is dark in outlizzcs and shadow, 
and unprepossessing in every sense. 

Tlie list of inferior school pieces may be closed as follows : — 

Cortona. S. Franomo, (7/join—Nativity, roughly done in Signondli’s 
shop, by a pupil entrusted with the master’s design/ Split in half, and the 

^ Marjotti, Lett Piit^ M sup,, p, 238. * Ihul. 

* At Poriigia— soo copy o! the register in Vahahi, voL vi.. tiok to p. HU 

* Ibid. See for Francesco, Manni’s SwnomUi ami excerpts in jwis to Vasarx, 
vol. vi., p. U8, 

* Vbrmigliolx, p, 70, gives this to Pmturiwihio. 

® PiNUOOX, ubi swp, ^ See Bat. (’aporali/' 

® Vasari, vol. vi., p, U7, in Com, 
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four shepherds repainted. The predella, which probably once belonged to 
another picture, represents scenes from the life of S. Benedict. The handling 
is the same as that of the Nativity. 

Cortona, S. Francesco, Choir, — Virgm and Child between SS. Antony, 
Michael, Bernardino, and Bonaventura — ^longitudinally split in three places ; 
also from Signorelli’s shop, and better than the immediately foregoing. 

^ Cortona, Spedale. — ^A Circumcision in the apartments of the Eettore 
(nineteen figures), with some of the heads retouched, seems to have been 
by an assistant in Signorelli’s atelier. A predella, with scenes from the 
legend of S. Antony of Padua, in the same place, is better. 

Pacciano (province of Orvieto, ex-convent of S. Antonio). — ^The most 
striking example of school-work is an altarpiece in the choir of the church 
at this place, representing the Virgin enthroned with the Child, between 
SS. Michael, Lawrence, Antony the Abbot, and Sebastian, erect; and 
SS. Francis and Antony of Padua kneehng. Eight angels surround the 
Virgin. On the pilasters are the words : “ luoas sionorellis de cortona 
PINGEBAT.” The predella, which is now alone on the altar, comprises, 
amongst others, figures of SS. Bernardino and Antony. Were it not for 
the signature, the name of Signorelli would be out of the question. The 
types and forms, as well as the handling, coarse and feeble, are of the same 
land as in the Papacello’s of S. M. del Calcinaio near Cortona.^ 

Milan, Brera, Galleria Oggiono, — Predella, representing scenes from the 
life of 8. Cristina. (The same as those in the lost predella of the Madonna 
and saints, belonging to Signor Mancini at Citt^ di Castello.) We note the 
spirit of Signorelli without Ms power. 

Ireland, Marquis of Lothian. — ^Panel, arched at top, representing the 
life-size SS. Peter and Stephen — mannered drawing, defective forms, and 
heavy extremities. This is a rude tempera of Signorelli’s school. It is 
well preserved. 

Oxford. University Gallery. — The following, presented by the Hon. 
W. Fox Strang ways, are assigned to Luca Signorelli. Salutation, a small 
panel, by some Umbrian follower of Gentile da Fabriano. S. Paul, by the 
Ferrarese Marco Zoppo, a half-length. Holy Family, round, feeble pro- 
duction of a painter later than Lorenzo di Credi, the colour and handling 
reminiscent of that of Pier’ di Cosimo. 

A few remarks, in conclusion, may be necessary to characterise two 
Nativities which claim, on account of their inscriptions, to be works of 
Luca Signorelli. 

Genoa. Al Terragio (belonging to Dottore Ettore Costa). — ^The Virgin 
adores the Child. She is accompanied by Joseph, and attended by four 
angels. In the distance, the shepherds receive the message from heaven. 
On a cartellino, fast to a pilaster, are the words ‘‘ luce opus.” Originally in 
oil on wood, and not free from restoring. 

Milan. Professor Molteni. — TMs also is a Nativity, with the Virgin, 
Child, 8. Joseph, and an angel, on wood in oil, and inscribed 1601 luce 
OPUS.” 


1 Has just [1866] been purchased for the Gallery of Perugia. 
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Signorelli generally signs “ Luca Cortonensis ” or “ Coritius.” The name 
is given without indication of country on the two panels und.er examina- 
tion. They are Umbrian, vith a stamp of art related to that of Signo- 
relli’s disciples, distantly reminiscent of Signorelli himself in' the character 
of the Infant Christ, in the architecture and landscape. But the technical 
handling and colour are different from those of the master ; his power 
and style are alike wanting. They date from the year 1501, at which 
period Signorelli was in his greatest vigour. They seem the creation of 
a third or fourth-rate craftsman, who unfortunately bears the name of 
Luca, and is an Umbrian in manner, but who lacks even the share of 
grandeur which may be discerned in the least favoured of the assistants 
in Signorelli’s atelier. 



OHAPTEE V 

BARTOLOMMEO DELLA GATTA, PECORI, SOGGI 


SiGNOEELLi, we liave said, was not gifted with the peculiar talent of a 
teacher, though he exercised a vast influence over painters of his own 
and succeeding times. Amongst contemporaries there is none on whom 
he more surely impressed his style than on Don Bartolommeo della 
Gatta. 

This monk was older than Signorelli by many years, and had entered 
the Camaldolese convent of the Angeli at Florence in the first half of 
the fifteenth century.^ He learnt miniature there, and attended to 
religious duties with satisfaction to the community and advantage to 
himseh. His > vellums were considered valuable; and a missal, into 
which he introduced scenes from the Passion, was found of sufScient 
beauty to warrant its presentation to Sixtus IV.^ A small abbey served 
by very few monks belonged to the Camaldolese of Arezzo. It was 
called Badia di S. Clemente, and was poorly endowed. Its walls were 
bare, and the choir was not enlivened by the sounds of an organ. Delia 
Gatta was made abbot of this smaE fraternity and justified the choice 
by covering the empty spaces with frescoes, and by the invention of an 
organ of pasteboard, which yielded the truest and softest of tones. Not 
content with adorning the interior of his home, he found occasion to eke 
out the poor sustenance of his brother monks by taking commissions for 
altarpieces, and thus showed himself a benefactor of his Order.® 

It is not possible to assign dates to these events, nor are there means 
of ascertaining how Della Gatta made the acquaintance of Signorelli 
and Perugino, though he might have met them at Arezzo, if it be true 


^ Vasabi» voL V,, p. 44. A family of Pella G-atta existed at Florence. One of 
its members, a stationer called Francesco di Bartolommeo, renters three sons 
in his income paper of 1442. One of these sons, called Mattio, is descnbed as bemg 
then nine years of age ; and does not reappear in the subsequent of 

father. The commentators of Vasaei beheve in consequence that this mattio 
became a monk under the name of Don Bartolommeo (see Tcwola alfdbeUca delle Vtte 
dealt Artefid deacHUe da Giorgio Vaaan, pubHdied sep^ately (Floren^, Lemonmer, 
18641. art, ** Bartoloromeo.” Vasari says that Don B. died m 1461, aged eighty-three. 
But it is probable that the date should be 1491, and in that case the birth^y of 
Son Bartolommeo would He in 1408. [We now know that B^tolommeo s re^ na^ 
was Piero d’ Antonio Pei. He was bom in 1448 and died, as is supposec^ ‘ 
was formed under the influence of Verrocchio, Piero della Francesca, and S^orelh.J 
a Vaeabi, vol. V.; p. 44. * Vasabi, vol. v., p. 49, 
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that they were both assistants to Piero della Francesca. It is enough 
to state that he did not owe his education in art to either of tliein. Time 
has disposed of all his miniatures ; though some are ascribed to him of 
which the authenticity is a matter of dispute ; ^ but x)anels exist at 
Arezzo, from which we judge that, previous to visiting Rome, he had 
acquired a style of his own, in which patience and carcfuhicss are dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. He is said to have begun painting oti a 
large scale during the years which followed the outbreak of the plague 
at Arezzo (1468) ; ^ and this is correct in so far that we possess two otit 
of three panels representing the invocation of the plague saint, S. Roch, 
commissioned for religious houses in Arezzo ; and that one of thorn, 
originally in the Brotherhood of Mercy and now in the Town Hall,^ 
bears the date of 1479. It presents to our view the square of the cuty, 
on which the tile-coloured house of the Brotherhood of Mercy is erected. 
Three gravediggers at the foot of the doorstops stand on the parti- 
coloured marbles of the pavement. They have just returned from 
burying some plague-stricken corpses. S. Roch is on the foregi-ound, a 
thin slender figure in a gentle attitude, looking up barchcachvi to heaven 
and liis hands joined in prayer. A long stall rests on the inner b(md 
of his arm and supports his hat. He wears yellow buskins, a grocm 
tunic, and ashen green mantle. The Virgin appears above the house 
between two angels in white vestments and resting on a cloud supported 
by cherubs’ heads. There is veiy little relief in the flat rod tone, whk^h 
pervades the dry surface of colour on the panel. There is gentleness in 
the aspect of the Virgin and saint, an col-like quickness of motion in 
the angels— reminiscent of the Lippi. The figures are shmehM* ; tlu^ 
drawing is a little mannered, but the cxoc'utiou is V(^ry (^ari^ful, and 
proves that Don Bartolommeo was not as yet far advanct^d in his 
pictorial career.'^ 

The second of these pieces represents the saint in a kneeling posture, 
looking up, and the Eternal floating in the heavens supported by angels 
who throw plague-darts. It is apparently tliat whioli Vasari ciescribes 
in S. Piero of Arezzo, being adorned in the distance with a view of ’that 


W books in the cathedral of Lucca, md one of <»ltl bolonKin^ to 

S. Egidio now at the Magliabocchiana in Ploronco, have quoted m contuintnif 
miniatures assignable to Della Gatta ; but no one can ct.^rtify to thoir iromxinonoHM 
(see Annot Vasajrx, vol v., pp. 44-5). 

! Y*' ^ jHow in the Pina<^ot<K*tuJ 

Tins picture is noticed by Vasari, voI. v., p. 45. It i» on wootl ; and the 
principal ngnre has the aizo of life. At the feet of S. Koch one reads: “'TFiMroii® , 
SrBSOXABUXtTM . VIEOUUM . BBSCTOUUM . GUim ANTONtl Dte OAMAJTANIS , SKft lUmSTW 
OAO^BINAOI n® OATBNAOZrS . TOMASI HINAI^DI UK 00ZAKX8 . SJCR NUJOLAI 1>« 

OALI/XS . JOHAKNXS VINOBNm DK jrui>IOIBt7S, SWU BATO8TB JOHAKNIH <*OMM . WlSIi 

nm: bbrnabbi bb azzis zaohaxus; . skh johanmis BAmsTw i>k bambkutis . 
Mocoox.3{:xviiri.” 
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city. It conveys no other impression of Don Bartolommeo’s talent than 
the previous one, and seems to date from the same period.^ 

A third production of this time and quite in the abbot’s manner, 
may be found in a damaged lunette fresco of the Vision of S. Bernard 
above the outer portal of S. Bernardo of Arezzo.^ 

These, we should say, are all works of Don Bartolommeo before his 
Roman journey, examples of a time when the habits of the miniaturist 
liad not been cast aside, when the monk was free as yet from contact 
with Signorelli, and when he exerted himself to delineate forms of a 
delicate, slender, and not ungraceful appearance, ^vithout much relief by 
light and shade. They show a painter of a gentle turn, full of applica- 
tion and of patience, clever in details and in landscape, but without 
great powers, and essentially devoid of feeling as a colourist. A man 
of his sort was evidently fitted to act under masters of superior attain- 
ments. He would be ready to follow the instructions of any one who 
might wish to employ him, and he might afford invaluable assistance to 
Signorelli and Perugino by his fitness for working out, with their orders, 
the minutiae of landscape and of ornament. There is no reason indeed 
to doubt that Don Bartolommeo helped them in the Sixtine Chapel. 
The absence of his pictures at Arezzo between 1479 to 1486 indicates 
the period of his stay at Rome. Vasari says “ that he served at the 
Sixtine in company with Signorelli and Perugino® . . . and that he 
began something in the rooms of the Vatican.” ^ Of the latter nothing 
remains, but Della Gatta’s hand is apparent in Signorelli’s fresco, and 
in Pcrugino’s of the Delivery of the Keys. In the former we should 
attribute to him a group of females and children in various postures 
in front of the sitting Moses, because they are too angular in drawing, 
unrefined in action, and coarse in features for Signorelli, whilst the aged 
air and heavy inexpressive heads of the children are often repeated by 

^ This is also in the Town Hall of Arezzo. [How in Pinacoteca.] The saint is of 
lifo-sizo and wears a light blue tunic and yellow socks. His form is bony and raw. 
Tho commentators of Vasari do not believe this to have been the original in S. Piero 
of i^ozzo ; wliich they cite as having been transported to Campriano, near Arezzo. 
They add that tho figure of S. Koch has been repainted and turned into a S. Martin. 
If this be true, wo must believe that the third S. Koch seen by Vasari in the Pieve 
of Arezzo at the altar of the Lippi is that described in the text. We must con- 
sequently assume that the panels of S. Piero and of the Pieve were replicas. 

® The Virgin appears (to the left) surrounded by angels. A stream parts her 
from the kneeling^ S. Bernard (right), who interrupts his labours a-t a desk to 
wonder at the vision. Two monks kneel in the centre and fill the middle ground 
— a meadow stretching to the front of the picture. The distance is a rocky 
landscape lighted from a pure sky. Two medallions above the lunette contain 
the Virgin and tho Angel Annunciate. Parts of the fresco are gone, and others 
are daily disappearing. There is no lack of feeling in the ^oup of the Virgin 
and angels, which, in character, is like that in the Invocation of S. Koch. A 
certain grace may be conceded to the slender figures. 

® Vasabi, voL V., p. 46, and voL vi*, p. 40. 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 13. 
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the abbot. He may have helped Signorelli to better purpose in the 
landscape, gilding, and embroideries of his fresco. In such minor parts 
alone can we consider him to have aided Perugino. 

Della Gatta retoned an altered man to Arezzo. His picture of 1486 
in the Pieve di S. Giuliano at Castighone Fiorentino proves that ho had 
learnt to follow Luca’s style, and also that ho had studied the works 
of the Florentines and Umbrians who were in Sixtus IV.’s service at 
Rome. 

The hfe-sized Virgin, enthroned, is guarded by angels and soraphs. 
The Infant Christ lies in her joined hands. At her sides S. Peter and 
S. Julian, S. Paul and S. Michael attend. A most careful handling 
distinguishes the whole piece ; and the ornaments aro so finished that 
they court the closest examination ; the raw and reddish lights, the 
dark grey shadows are both hatched in one direction as in engravings, 
and are parted by a sharp line of demarcation. A tenuous contour 
defines the parts with great precision, producing bony and angular 
forms. The coarse and, in some instances, affected personages are 
clothed in draperies of hard and broken folds. The Virgin’s head is an 
overcharged imitation of those common to Signorelli, Bottic^olli, and 
Filippino Lippi. The limbs and extremities display a study and render- 
ing of anatomy that betray the ijifluence of Luca. Two children at 
the foot of the throne holing flowers rival in vulgarity those in the 
History of Moses at the Sixtine. 

In the predella, four scenes from the life of S. Julian are fairly com- 
posed of slender and animated figures, the small size of wliich no doubt 
conceals some usual deficiencies.^ 

Looking at this production as a whole, one secs that the original 
source from which its peculiarities are derived is tliat of Piero della 
Francesca ; but it is evident also that Della Gatta, instead of improving, 
has sunk irrevocably into the common ; that h(\ has exchanged the 
gentleness of the first period for some of the vohomonce of Sigiiorolli, 
without gaining anything in strength. 

Other panels in the Pieve of S, Giuliano at (lastel Fiorentino illus- 
trate this change, and give a further insight into Don Bartolommeo’s 
character. In the sacristy,^ a female of noble family is represented 
with an infant in arms, kneeling before an erect Archangel Michael, who 

^ This altarpieco contains lifo-siao figures mid k paintwl on woml in eii, hut 
on tho tempera system of hatching. A vorti(ful split divides it thruugit the 
centre, and the surface is bloocliod and dirty. Tho background is gold. H, 
Julian kneels on tho ilowero<l foreground to tho left, and tho Archangel stands on 
the dragon driving a lonco into ids jaws with affected air on the right. One 
roods on a border; ** corsTiAN ' m pjckho ni ckcho mahi hoax.c«o »a CAWioniONfei 
BSTiNO M , . . cLXXxvi,'* Tlic prodolla is in the sacristy of tho chaptor-liottso, 
Vasakt praises tho whole piece very highly (voJ. v., p. 48). 

* [Now in the Pinocoteoa, No. 13.] 
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tramples on the dragon. Grotesque and affected as the saint appears, 
his shape and air still remind one of Signorelli, whilst the head of the 
lady is Peruginesque in form.^ But the handling of this and of two 
other pictures in the same edifice already points to the decline of Don 
Bartolommeo’s powers.^ 

At times he more exclusively reproduces the exaggerated force of 
his self-elected model Luca, as one sees in the S. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata, which stands on an altar in the right transept of S. Francesco 
of Castiglione Fiorentino, and in a wasted S. Jerome penitent, a fresco 
now in the chapter-house of the episcopal palace at Arezzo. In both 
he has chosen a rugged landscape as the scene of the action, studying 
from nature, one should think, a nook in the rocky and wooded 
wilderness, which still exists in the neighbourhood of the monas- 
teries of VaHombrosa and La Verna. The figures, however, only 
reveal the intention of violent and rapid motion. They are hard 
and wooden, low and grey in flesh tone, and shaded abruptly with olive 
brown.^ 

But it is useless to pretend to give a perfect sketch of Don Bar- 
tolommeo’s career, which closes in 1491 at Arezzo.^ One picture in 
addition to those already mentioned may be assigned to him. It is an 
Assumption on the high altar of S. Domenico at Cortona, very much 


^ A scutcheon at the feet of the female bears the arms of the Visconti ; and the 
annotators of Vasari state that the lady is Teodora Visconti. A scroll on the 
picture contains the words : “ iaxtreotia rboit mebi.’’ S. Mchael, m armour, 
wears a white jacket over his breastplate. He gives a benediction mth his left 
hand. The colour is lighter than in previous examples, and the execution is feebler. 
Vasari mentions the panel (vol. v., p, 48). 

2 1. In sacristy a Virgin of Mercy. 2. In the church, on the second altar to 

the right as you enter, a Virgin and Child and angels, and in front SS. Stephen and 
BartlS)lomew. The first of these is much damaged, the second is all repainted, 
but is still reminiscent of Don B. and shows a mixture of Peruginesque elements, 
with the more usual ones of his later style. , , , . ^ 

3 S. Francis (life-size, on wood, in oil) is seen striding and looking up to the 
vision of Christ crucified, whose loins only are shown. On the right foregrou^ 
a friar looks up. An owl perches on a tree at S. Francis’ side. The form of the 
Saviour is moulded on the types of Signorelli. The drawing is broken ^ m the 
altar-piece of 1486. The drapery is wooden. The lights are hatched m one 
direction. Time has bleached the surface of the picture and particularly the head 


of S. Francis. , , _ . j t. « 

In the fresco, which has been injured by time and reputing, md perl^ps by 
its transfer from the Gozzari Chapel, in whioh it origmaUy stood, to the chapter- 
house, two small episodes are given in the distance. The s^t is long, leam 
and bony, and praised beyond measure by Vasari, vol. v., p. 46. The colour is 

dulled to a chocolate tinge. ^ , 

* Vasari gives the date of Della Gatta’s death 1461. The prmter seems to have 
turned the third cipher upside down. (See Vas.^, vol. v., p. 63). . 

[Mr. Berenson ascribes to Della Gatta the following works not namedm the text 

Bomb. OoU, Villcmarina. Madonna and Child. 

BtmA-R»sa?H. OaUery. Ho. 88. Madonna and Child 

Lb Maks. GaM&ry. Ho. 18. Madonna ?. 

OXPORD. Christ Church Library. Madonna and Angeis.J 
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injured by retouching, and perhaps finished by two hands.^ The greater 
number of the frescoes noticed by Vasari have perished or disappeared, 
and although some tilings may be found, and have indeed been 
described in these pages, recalling Signorelli, yet in the manner of 
the abbot, their value is hardly more than nominal.^ 

It would be unjust, however, to Delia Gatta, to keep silence re- 
specting the painters of Arezzo, who partly owed their education to his 
care, not because they reflect any lustre on his name, or tend to raise 
it in the estimation of posterity, but because they have left mementoes 
of his teaching, and thus have furnished pages to the history of Vasari, 

Domenico Pecori was doubtless seldom hoard of outside Arezzo, 
His pictures, as still shown there, are a fourth-rate mixture of a manner 
taken through Della Gatta from SignoreUi and Perugino.^ Looking at 
his Adoration of the Virgin in the sacristy of the Piove, and considering 
the pretty way in wfliich the Infant Christ is held on the Virgin’s lap, 
as she looks dovm from a glory of cherubs to four saints in a portico, 
one fancies that he studied under the abbot of S. Clemente before his 
journey to Rome.^ A Virgin of Mercy in S. Maria della Picve is re- 
markable for confused composition and the monotony of its pallid colour. 
Dry and defective drawing and want of relief repel the spectator, who 
sees the younger Spinelli’s faults carried on to the Hixteontli century.* 

1 The Apostles about the tomb look up to heaven, towards whi(‘h the VirjSjin is 
taken in a double glory of cherubs and of angels playing instrumi^nts. fc'our of the 
latter, with viols and harps, kneel at her sides in graceful action. In the lower fore- 
ground, a Dominican nun tmd a Dominican friar are on tlunr knees in praytT. 
The upper part of the picture is bettor than tho lowtT, It is arrarigr^i and hanak'<l 
in tho spirit of Delia Gatta’s early pieces in tho 'Town Hall and at S. Bernardo 
of Arezzo, and reminiscent of them in the typos, the drawing, and drapery. 
It is, however, a lat<ir work, with soniothing of Piero della Fratu'esea and Higno- 
rolU’s manner, and in so far recalls the Virgiii and Child of (^astigliono Artd-ino. 
Tho lower part exhibits tho hardness and ri^dity of vt^hement iitdiou of the laU^r 
S. Francis tind S. Joromo. No paint('r is bettt^r entitled to th<' authornhip tliau 
Della Gatta and his assistants — yet wo must roruondwr that inmh injury htw 
boon done by ropainting. A largo pioco in tho upper (Hirve of tlu> glory is new. 

® Tho following have already bwn notiwl “SignoreUi,’' and “ FranceHtJo 
Signorelli'’) — Cortona, S, 'i'rinitil., Virgin, SB. Michael, and Benedit^t. Vasan ntdtn;! 
tho following (now absent) piocos— Frosooos : Arezzo— -B, Agostino, H. Donato, 
Badia B. Fiore, Voscovtulo, Duomo Vecerhio, Carmine B. Orsina, MuruitJ. Mt)nto B. 
Savino (tabernacle). Borgo B. Bopolero — Panel. Arezzo: H, Piero— Tlio Angel 
Raphael and tho Boato Philip of Piacenza ( ?. Ftwnza) sigiif^l : ** nwATtfM . . , 
148. ..." See VaSAttr, vol. v., pp. 44-9. 

® Pecori is not othoiwiso montionod by Va«aux (vol. v., p. 51), than as a tninil 
of DoUa Gatta. 

* Originally in B. Antonio and mentioned l)y Vahari (vol. v., p. 51), a dark 
picture, perhaps dimmed hy restoring. The saints on the marble floor of the 
portico are BB, Satire, Lorentino, Pt^rgentino, and Dtmato. 'The \'irgin’» hnutlM nro 
joined in prayer, 

* Tho JSt^^mal, l:>otwcon two angels, launches} Bis arrows, whittli an;* sup|h»«hh 1 to 
bo intercepted by tho Virgin's rnantlo. Under its folds, as tlu»y aw hKipt^i back 
by two angels, kn«Hjl tho males to tlio right under the guard of a cmionim^ bisliop 
with a dragon at his feet, tho females to tho left uruler that td S. Mark. The isinftl 
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It is no wonder that the designs of such a man, when transferred to the 
glass windows of the chapel in the episcopal palace should be abused, 
and that Stagio, Pecori’s partner, should afterwards have preferred 
the talents of William of Marseilles.^ Nor is it matter for surprise 
that Pecori should seek assistance from a draughtsman of more ex- 
perience than himself in the Circumcision of S. Agostino. The mere fact 
that an artist engaged on a subject involving architectural detail should 
employ another to line out the perspective of an interior, is indeed no 
proof of his want of ability ; but this ambitious work of Pecori contains 
a large assemblage of people placed at random on a sloping plane in 
advance of an altar, on which the Infant lies and behind which Simeon 
stands. No attempt is made to compensate the defects of linear per- 
spective by atmosphere. Chiaroscuro is all but absent. The paltry 
personages that should animate the scene are drawn with wiry outlines, 
betraying insufficient study of the nude ; and their affected airs remind 
one of the Peruginesque style in the inferior productions of Tiberio 
d’ Assisi. The flesh is of a grey-brown colour with slight high surface 
shadows ; and tasteless ornament covers the arches and panelled ceiling 
of the Temple, in which the ceremony is performed.^ 

The person who is said to have done the perspective for Pecori is 
Niccol6 Soggi, his friend and contemporary,® the same who afterwards 
painted for him a Virgin of Mercy attached to a baldaquin belonging 
to the brotherhood of Arezzo. This baldaquin was burnt in S. Francesco 
during a sacred play in which Paradise was represented. The lights 
set fire to the hangings, and a friar who sat as the Eternal was burnt 
to death together with sixty-six of the congregation.^ 

One is led naturally to inquire whether Soggi, who afforded such 
frequent assistance to Pecori, w^as not the person to whom the latter 
owed the Peruginesque in his manner ; for Vasari states that Soggi was 
Perugino’s pupil at Florence.^ Without entering at any length into 
this question, it is sufficient to remark that Soggi has a local Aretine 
stamp and something of the Umbrian of Perugino, but that his talent 
does not justify Vasari in saying that, ‘‘ after Raphael no one was more 
studious or diligent than he.” ® Soggi is indeed but little superior 

is painted in oil, the con^osition, a reproduction of Parri Spinelli’s. Vasan says 
Pecori was helped by a ^aniard in me completion of the work. (See Vasabi, 
vol. V., p. 61--2). 

1 Vasari, vol. v., p. 63, and vol. viii., pp. 100-1. These windows were put in 
about 1613, 

* This picture is noticed by Vasabi, vol. v., p. 62, and vol. x., p. 211. It was 
commissioned for the Compagnia della Trinit^i at Arezzo (ibid.). 

* This* event reminds us of one that lately took place in South America. It 
occurred on the 29th of Sept. 1566. (See Awrwfc Vasari, vol. v., p. 63.) 

* Vasari, vol. x., p. 209. ® Ibid. 
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to Pecori, and only preserves tlie humble cento of Signorelli and 
Perugino handed down by Don Bartolommeo delta Gatta. His life is 
of use, however, in conjunction with Pecori’s, because it contains authentic 
dates and certified facts, and we thus become acquainted with the time 
when both laboured. He was bom at Arezzo in 1480,^ but was 
taken at an early age to Florence, where he studied in the Medici 
Garden.2 After giving some pz'oofs of his skill there, he was sent by 
his father (c. 1612) to Rome, under the patronage of the Cardinal di 
Monte, for whom he furnished arms and pictures with varying success.® 
He was for a long time secure of the prelates’ interest, and accomi)anied 
him to Arezzo, settling there and doing much for the cshurches 
and companies of the town.^ The same interest no doubt insured 
him commissions (1522) from Baldo Magini, a chamberlain of Pope 
Juhus II., who had undertaken works of some importance in the 
church of the Madonna delle Careen at Prato. There he liad the 
audacity to measure liimself against Andi’ca del Sarto, offering to 
wager any sum ho could beat liim at any picture. Andrea con- 
temptuously retorted : — ^he could back his boy Puligo to do l)cttcr.® 
Tho favour of Baldo Magini was, however, proof against those taunts, 
and Soggi remained at Prato until he had finished an altarpict‘e ® and a 
portrait of his patron. On his return to Florence he encountered a 
lively opposition from tho friends of Andrea del Sarto.’ I'he quality 
which had recommended him to Pecori at Arezzo made him useful for 
a time in the capital, and he traced tlio perspective of an Annunciation 
for Giovanni Francesco Rustici ; ® but ho could not long withstand tlu^ 
rivalry of numerous and better masters than himself, and after 1527 
he lived chiefly at Arezzo, whore he painted frescoes in the C.^ainpaguia 
della Nunziata,® in the convent of the Murate in S. Benedetto, Ix^sidw 

^ This date is dorivotl from tho incomo-roturn of 1480-1 uiatlo by Donato di 
Jacopo Soggi at Floronco. !Niccol5 is rogistorod in it as om year old. (Bott Tav, 
Atfai*, vibi sup,) 

» Vasahx, vol. vii., p. 205. 

* Tho ivnns of Loo X. woro placed by him on tho front of tho enniinars palace, 
and ho finished a S. Praxodis Martyr and a Holy Family which have lHH*n 
lost. (Vasabi, vol. x., p. 210-11.) 

‘ Ibid. 

* Vasatu, vol. X., p. 213, and Com,, p. 221, and vol. viii., p. 283. 

* Tho altarpioco was ordered in August 1522 j and tho oontrmtt for it is in 
Guastrs Com, VASAni, vol. x., p. 243, It adomod a tab('mtu4o by Axiionit) da B. 
Gallo, in tho Madonna dollo Carcori, but has since disappcMirt^d* 

^ Vasahx, vol. x„ p. 214. 

* Ibid., vol. xii., p. 4. 

* Tho frescoes of the Nunziata at Arozzo arc under whitewxwh. 'rhe date of 
thoir oxeoutioa is about 1527-30, as Vasari says they wort^ in hand when r-nprxdl 
and Itosso came to Arezzo from Komo and when tho latter procipitat.oly left 
Arezzo in 1530. (See Vasahx, voL ix., p. 76; vol. x., pp. 204 axtd 216.) 

Tho frosoo of tho Huratc is said to roprosent the Pjoti^ {Vahaiu, vol. x., p. 216), 
and is invisible to all but the nuns themsolvos on account of tho chtptum, 

Vasari, vol. x., p. 210. Those frwws liave p<irishc<l. 
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canvases and panels for other places ; and the comedy of the Intronati, 
performed at Arezzo in 1534: before Alexander de’ Medici, was given 
with his decorations.^ His fortunes seriously declined as he grew older, 
and he travelled to Milan about 1546, anticipating sustenance or em- 
ployment from his own pupil Giuntalodi. His hopes were necessarily 
frustrated, because Giuntalodi, who would never have made a fortune 
out of the art communicated to him by Soggi, was then established as an 
architect, and refused to do more than assist his old master with a 
small sum of money Soggi therefore resumed his wanderings, went 
to Rome again at the elevation of Julius III. in 1550, received com- 
missions from the Pope, and returned the following year to Arezzo to 
die and receive a decent burial in S. Domenico.® 

Amongst the pictures completed during Soggi’s first stay in Arezzo, 
the Nativity, originally at the Madonna deUe Lagrime, now in the 
SS. Annunziata at Arezzo, may be singled out as the most praised by 
VasariA It is dated 1522, and represents the Infant Christ leaning on 
a cushion in the centre of the foreground between the kneeling Virgin 
and S. Joseph, whilst three angels sing from a long scroll in the sky. 
Two shepherds, whose heads seem to be portraits, stand to the left and 
beliind the Virgin, and a third bows, with his arms crossed and one 
knee on the ground, in an attitude of great h umilit y. The most 
remarkable feature is an effect of light like those of Hondthorst, with a 
low red monotonous colour unrelieved by strong shadow. The Umbrian 
character in the angels and kneeling shepherd does not extend to the 
other figures, of which the types and angular forms, as well as the 
straight and broken drapery, seem inspired from the older manner of 
Piero della Francesca. Careful and patient handling is naturally allied 
to want of atmosphere.® 

A nearer relation to Perugino may be discerned in the damaged 
remnants of a fresco of the Virgin, Child, and saints in S. Ihancesco of 
Arezzo ; but the local style of Della Gatta and Pecori is still apparent 
in the mechanical drawing of the long and ungraceful figures.® ^ 

In the Duomo at Prato, Soggi was spurred to greater exertion. He 


> vl' I:; 1 111 : Guasti defends Ginntalodi from the ^ge of ingrati- 

tude towards Soggi with success. See his Com. Vasabi, vol. x., p. Ml. 

» Vasabi, voI X., p. 218-9. 

beaxs^Lcription as foUowB : : B. BiooiAM>is p. o. a. mdxxh. A recent 

clean^ hM and Child, together ^th the contours of a 

and hatched, and to have been subsequently varnished. 
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painted the likeness of Baldo Magini, erect under an arch, with niore 
natural colour and better relief than usual. He produced something 
broader and better in every sense than at Arezzo,^ but, admitting this, it 
is still improbable that he should be the author of an Annunciation dated 
1623 (or 6) in the Hospital of S. Bonifacio at Florence. It suggests the 
name of Sogliani rather than that of Soggi,^ whereas the Virgin and 
Cliild between two saints and angels at the Pitti does betray Perugian 
character {ex, gr, of Manni) in the angels, and a relation to the stylo of 
Pecori.® 

The following hst classifies under one head some unimportant pieces 
at Arezzo, wliich bear the impress of Soggi and of Pccori : — 

Arezzo, S. Domenico (chapel to the rear of the choir). — S. Mary Magdalen 
between two females of the Dominican Order in a lanclscai>e-distanc‘c — wood 
— much injured. The figures are paltry, and reminiscent of those in the 
Virgin and Saints by Pccori in the sacristy of the Pievc. 

Same Ghurch, — Lunette, above outer portal. Virgin and Chil<l and seraphs, 
S. Dominic and another saint. Same class as the foregoing. 

Arezzo, S, Michele (cloister of old Badia 8. Fiore, and now a pul)Ii (5 
school). — The lunettes above the doors coiitain frescoes: 1, Virgin and 
Child and two angels ; 2. Two Saints ; 3. The Saviour ^ Blessing, I'lnsse 
and other bits are executed with some Perugiimsquc feeling ; the manner 
being local, and akin to that of Pecori and Soggi. Wc know of the latt<^r 
that he painted in this place a Christ on the Mount, wliich has perished 
(Vasari, vol. x., p. 215). 

Arezzo, Duomo. — A number of altarpieccs hang in a passage leading 
from the Duomo to the episcopal palace. Amongst tlunn is oJie of many 
figures (saints and angels), commissioned it is said, on Vasari’s authority 
(Vasari, vol. v., p. 62), by one Donato Marinelli, and finished, with the 
assistance of Capanna of Siena, by Pccori. This may truly be the pi(d.ure 
described by Vasari, who restored the altar on which it stood (st^e note 6 to 
Vasari, vol. v., p. 52) ; but there is no proof of its genuineness. 

Armo, S. Agostino , — An altarpiece of the Virgin and Child Enthroned, 
in a niche in this church, might be considered more in Pec-ori’s manner, as, 
ex. gr.j in the ornaments ; but the surface is much repainted. A bishop, 
and a S, M. Magdalen in the choir, repainted likewise, seem to have litjcn part 
of this picture. 

The following works by Pecori are said to exist : — Oampriano, outside 
Arezzo — Virgin and Child ; S8. Sebastian and Fabian, described by Vasari, 

1 The sky is yisiblo through the arch. The figure holds in one hand a model of 
a church, to which it points with the right. On 'a stone to the right is a bit«-rt>Uctf 
of a fight. Wood — oil. 

Vasari justly doubts the gonuinenoHs of a Virgin and Child l>etw<*on BS. 
and tTorome, formerly on the high altar of the ( *hild of the Cap|)uccini, now in 8. 
Marfcir© at Prato. It is a very rough production. (Vasa ax, vol. x., pp, 213-14.) 

* On the pedestal of the desk one reads : ** a. d, m. OttAT»j ruo lucroan. . . . 
ccooox:^. , . (See VaSaht, vol x., p. 200.) 

* Gallery, No. 77.1 The figures are paltry, the ( hill htnivy, with a largo 
head. The general tone is reddish, wliich may, however, bo duo to restoring. 
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vol. V., p. 51, as in S. Piero of Arezzo ; Badia S. Fiore at Arezzo, garden, 
damaged “ Noli me tangere,” tLe cliapel containing it being now used by a 
gardener for his tools (Vasari, voL v., p. 52, and note 4, ibid.) ; S. Margarita 
of Arezzo, Annunciation (Vasari, vol. x., p. 201). The following works have 
perished : — Fresco in S. Griustino of Arezzo (Vasari, vol. v., p. 51) ; panels 
and canvases at Sargiano (Vasari, vol. v., p. 51) ; Arezzo, S. M. Maddalena, 
standard ; Arezzo Pieve, S. Apollonia (ibid.). 

The following works, by Soggi, are said to exist : — ^Monte Sansovino, 
Compagnia di S. M. della Neve — ^Incident from the legend of the Madonna 
of that name (Vasari, vol. x., p. 212) ; same place, altar of Madonna delle 
Vertighe — ^Virgin, Christ, and two saints (ibid., p. 218) ; Marciana in Val- 
dicchiana, fresco (ibid., pp. 212-16) ; Sargiano, Zoccoli, Assumption, and Gift 
of the Girdle (ibid., p. 215). The following are lost : — ^Arezzo, S. Agostino, 
Virgin of Mercy, fresco, and 8. Roch, fresco (Vasari, vol. x., pp. 211-12). 


Ill 
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CHAPTER VI 


DOMENICO DI BABTOLO—aiAOOMO BELLA QUERCIA— VECOHIETTA 
— FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO — NEROCCIO — BENVENUTO DI 
GIOVANNI — GIROLAMO DI BENVENUTO — SASSETTA — SANO 
DI PIETRO— GIOVANNI DI PAOLO— MATTEO DI GIOVANNI— 
COZZARELLI 

To one acquainted with the civil commotions which marked the decline 
of the Sienese republic during the fifteenth century, the absence of 
eminence in professors of painting will appear neither strange nor 
unexpected. Repeated changes, accompanied by violence, a constant 
renewal of governments in wiiich the ambition of a few men invariably 
sought satisfaction at the expense of the masses, wore necessarily pro- 
ductive of debility and languor. The historian of Siena consequently 
follows the fortunes of poor limners who laboured under the double 
disadvantage of hereditary errors, and a social dislocation unfavourable 
to their pursuits.^ Yet their w^eakness did not preclude the exorcise 
of a widespread influence ; and the close relation of Taddeo Bartoli to 
the chiefs of the Gubbian school was maintained after him by I)oiuenit*.o 
di Bartolo. It is difficult, indeed, to name a master, a picture, in the 
northernmost parts of the land bordering the Adriatic, that is not im- 
pressed with Sienese defects or peculiarities. Tlie Bocjcati of C-amerino, 
Matteo da Gualdo, even Bonfigli of Perugia, display them ; and the only 
exception is to be found in the great Umbro-Plorcntine>J, f^icro tk^lla 
Francesca, Signorelli, Giovanni Santi, and Mblozzo, whoso o<iual Siena did 
not boast of at the time, and w^as not destined to boast of in the Hoqiiel 
The period filled by Domenico, Vocchiotta, Sassetta, and their 

1 RxTMOHn, speaking of the Sienese ptiintors from 1430 to 1500, says ho nogloctB 
them, partly because Della Valle and Lan/i have dostribed tht^tn nun\it<iiy, but 
chiefly because he professes to deal with the development of art, not with its diw^am^d 
forms {Forsch., vol ii., note to p. 313). Yot those ‘hlisonsed fonns }»ul an 
on the development of Italian art. [This is unjust. The school <»f Siena hwl t*ot 
the energy or the realism of the school of Florence, and it continually rejwuitiHl 
itself, but it succeeded in its aim, which was l)oauty of line and (composition, a 
decorative beauty and beauty of colour. It is absurd to talk of “ diMeueed ionm ** 
in connection with the work of such men os Sassetta, Vecchiotta, NerocK'io, Bon- 
venuto di Giovanni, Sano di Pietro, and Matteo da Siena. Mr. Bowtmyti u« 
that “ the art of Siena exhausted itself in presenting the ideals tmd fecjIingH of the 
Middle Ages with an intensity and a beauty not surpassed mm by their spiritual 
kindred, those sculptors of Nortliom Franco who, in our weaker momentH* almost 
win us away from Greece.” Orowo and OavtilcaseUe wore blhtd to the lovelineiuii 
of Sienese painting in the fifteenth century. Critics like Bert*nson, 

Douglas, and a dozen others have done much to reveal the real worth of the sohool.j 
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satellites was one of retrogression, preparatory to the final absorption 
of the Sienese into the Perugian school. It is a period interesting chiefly 
to those who seek to fathom the causes or note the results of a trans- 
fusion of elements from an expiring and worn-out body artistic into 
another nascent and growing. That the Sienese school did not produce 
a class equivalent to that which in Florence comprised Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, Donato, and Paolo Uccello, that it remained without a 
Mantegna, or Piero della Francesca, was, no doubt, fatal to its further 
existence. For the religious spirit of the older time had passed 
away, there as elsewhere ; and men, whose aim might have been the 
combination of scientific and pictorial principles, could alone have 
succeeded in imparting a new life to an enfeebled and decaying frame. 

The painters who illustrate this last phase of Sienese art are 
numerous and prohfic. At their head stands Domenico BartoK Ghezzi 
of Asciano, with Vecchietta, Francesco di Giorgio, Benvenuto di 
Giovanni, Girolamo di Benvenuto, Matteo da Siena, and Cozzarelh 
in support. They held a position in Siena resembling that of the 
Florentines from Brunelleschi to Ghirlandaio’s time ; but, unlike 
them, they contentedly and leisurely followed ancient models of Sienese 
composition, as if repelled by the mere suggestion of innovation. They 
did not attempt to infuse any new character into their iH-favoured 
impersonations. Their figures embodied errors similar to those of 
Taddeo Bartoli, without exhibiting the energy or earnestness which 
occasionally raised him above those less gifted than himself. They 
were, as colourists, inferior to the earlier men of their school, null in 
the science of light and shade.^ 

By their side stood another branch, with Sassetta as root, Sano di 
Pietro as leader, and a ruck of men of less mark behind them.^ These 
clung not merely to the old system of composition, form, and drapery, 
but to the old methods of tempera, modelling their style, according to 
their ability, on the antiquated one of Ugolino and Segna. 

Domenico di Bartoli was bom at Asciano in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and was free of the Guild of Siena in 1428.^ The 
sphere of his activity is limited by that date and 1444, after which time 
his name has not been discovered in records. His productions justify 
in part the criticisms of Vasari, who assigns them to one taught in the 
school of Taddeo Bartoli.'* His manner is Umbro-Sienese, deficient in 

^ [Here again the authors are unjust. As I have said, these painters have a 
great charm of colour, great beauty of line and composition.] 

* [Recent criticism has shown us that Vecchietta, Neroccio, Francesco di Giorgio, 
Benvenuto di Giovanni, all derive from Sassetta.] 

* Proof of his birth at Asciano is afforded by a contract in the Sienese Arch. 
{Doc. Sen., voL ii., p. 172), which shows that Vasabi, vol. ii., p. 223, errs in calling 
him Taddeo Bartoh’s nephew. 

^ Vasam, vol. ii., p. 223. 
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iix an Umbrian city, destined to be the cradle of a reviving art. It offers 
occasion for comparison with other creations of the time ; and proves 
that Giovanni Boccati, w^hose panel of 1447 is hard by, was educated on 
the same principles, and struggled with similar defects. The Sienese 
school was, no doubt, superior generally to that of Umbria and the 
Marches up to this time. Still, it is not easy to determine whether 
Domenico shed an influence on the Boccati, or whether the converse 
proposition would hold good.^ Gentile da Fabriano had already inter- 
posed both at Siena and in Umbria. If, however, Siena now ceased to 
wield supremacy over the neighbouring country, the effect was as yet 
hardly perceptible ; and this is equally true at Camerino, cast of the 
Apennine, and at Foligno, w’ost of that chain, where local art was modi- 
fied by the presence of Benozzo Gozzoli. 

But Domenico’s Perugian Madonna seems not a solitary Sienese 
example of its time at a distance from Siena. The Priory of S. Giovanni 
Evangehsta at Borgo S. Sepolcro, the inmates of which have jiartod with 
the “ Baptism ” of Piero della Francesca, ^ still shelters the remains of 
an altarpiece, of which that episode was the centre, reminiscent of the 
Virgin and saints at S. Agostino of Asciano. An improvement upon 
the style of that piece may be conceded, but the SS. Peter and Paul 
combine the feebleness of figure, overw^eight of head, and peculiar 
draperies, which have been described as characteristic of Domenico. 
The Angel and Virgin Annunciate are stamped in his mould likewise ; 
and Veochietta’s creations are recalled to mind in each case. A predella, 
comprising the Crucifixion and four scenes from tho life of the Baptist, 
exhibit the essential liveliness and animation, the vehemence and 
grimace of tho Sienese school. Certain typos assume a family likeness 
to those of Piero della Francesca, wlioso Umbrian tendency they jnight 
explain and ilhistrato. The drawing is minute and prcHsise, but tho 
colour resembles that of tho Asciano pictures.® Were it even ro<^orded 

raiBi nomNA aittonia filia mANcrtsai nn uomo bxtoiiolis, abhatihsa ifmus 

MOKASTBRII IN HANNO MOOOOXXXVIII UK MBN8IS MAT!.*’ TllO Coiour id abmlod OUtl 

dimmed by time. Since the foregoing waa written tlio altarpiec^o hits found a placo 
in the Pmaootoca [Sala VI. No. i.j. 

^ [There seems little probability of Domenico having been influoncod by tht^ 
Boccati.] 

* This Baptism is painted in tempera. See anieat <Tioro della Fraucosca/' Tlio 
observations made as to Piero’s use of oil medium are, however, (rorrecit atwl apply 
to other pieces produced by him on tho now system. 

» The altarpiece described in the text remains, minus its centre, in the stw^risty 
of S. GiovanniTBvangoJista. S. Paul and S. Peter stand under a niche fring<Ki with 
a leaf ornament in ^It relief, above which tho pinnacles are HUchI with rounds imelosing 
the Angel and Virgin .'Vnnunciate. Throe saints of not uuplo^uwmt aspect starul al>ovc 
each other in pilasters at the flaa^Jes. In tlio prodolla are : the Birth and of 

the Baptist on one side of the Crucifixion, the Imprisomnont and Martyrdom of tlio 
precursor on the other. The heads of the principal saints are aged, their fonihoada 
■gh, and their eyes extravcjgantly open. The largo hands ana foot are lK>ny and 
skinny. The crucified Saviour is fair enough, wliilst the dancing dttught4^r of 
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that this was the fruit of Domenico’s labour, his stay at Borgo S. Sepolcro 
would still be uncertain. Yet a ruined fresco in a tabernacle at the corner 
of the Via di Mezzo seems to prove the presence at least of the artist 
who painted the greater part of the panels in S. Giovanni Evangelista.^ 

Domenico devoted five consecutive years (1435-40) to the lost decora- 
tions of the sacristy in the Siena Duomo,^ completing in the interval the 
orders for Asciano and Perugia. No knowledge is attainable respecting 
his occupations during 1440-2. In the middle of 1444, he had finished 
seven subjects on the walls of the Pellegrinaio in the Spedale di S. M. 
deUa Scala at Siena : a Sick Ward ; Alms-giving ; Marriage of the 
Foundlings of the establishment ; the Pope’s Indulgence for enlarging 
the Hospital ; the Building of the Annexes, and a Virgin of Mercy.® A 
passing interest may be created by some of these injured pieces, in an 
archaeological sense, because the hospital, as represented in the fifteenth 
century, has undergone no change since then ; but no single fresco can 
be selected in which the most conspicuous defects are not apparent. The 
rudest handling, a dull tempera on a rough wall, confused groups of 
heavy figures, alike rigid and angular in shape and outline, tasteless 
costume, extravagantly laden with relief ornament, absence of aerial or 
Unear perspective in edifices either ill-copied from nature, or invented by 
a singular and unnatural fancy, form a total of unattractive features 
difficult to rival at this time. This was the latest example ^ of Domenico 
di Bartolo.® But he was not the sole person employed at the PeUe- 

Herodias boasts a springy and slender form. One sees in fact a certain association 
of pictorial and sculptural qualities in her — an association already suggested by 
the SS. Paul and Peter, which resemble statues by Vecchietta. [The altarpiece, 
now in the Duomo Borgo S. Sepolcro, is by Matteo di Giovanni. Gf. Mary Logan 
in Raaaegna d'Arte, April 1905, and H. J, Wagnbr, op. cit.'] 

1 The half of a Virgin and Child appear in a painted niche, but the remains are 
in bad condition. 

2 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 172. 

3 All these pieces except the Virgin of Mercy are preserved. 

* There is no record of Domenico after 1444, and we do not know the date of 
his death. Vasari knew but of two works by Domenico in S. Trinity, and the 
Carmine of Florence, both absent. Vasari, vol. ii., p. 223. 

® [Mb. Pbbicins, in Rasaegna d'Arte Seneae, has added the following works to 
the meagre list of Domenico’s paintings : — 

SiBNA. Palazzo Pvhhlico. Sala di Bicchema. Part of Sano’s 

Coronation — i.e. eight heads of Saints to the left 
and head of Praying Saint to right, and five heads 
in medallions ; fresco, left. 

VoLTBBEA. Municipio. Altaipiece. S. Antony Abbot enthroned, 

with Saints (early). 

Englewood (New Jersey). OoU. Platt. Madonna and Child. 

Mr, Berbnson and Mb. Perkins both ascribe to Domenico the beautiful Madonna 
in the church of the Rifugio in Siena (o/. Raaaegna d^Arte Seneae, an. iv., fasc. i.). 

Mr. Berenson further ascribes to the master a Madonna and Child of 1437 in 
Mr. Johnson’s Collection at Philadelphia ; and a figure of S. Catherine of Siena, 
near the Coronation of Sano mentioned above ; and a Madonna in the Coll, of Sir 
K. M. Mackenzie. 
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grinaio,^ and a S. Agostino Novello, giving the dress to the brothers of 
the hospital, is by Priamo, brother of the sculptor Giacomo della Quercia * 

This artist had been left heir to Giacomo by a vlU, dated the third 
of October 1438, but the charges of the succession seemed likely to 
exceed its profits. Giacomo had been unable to complete the funeral 
monument of the Vari in S. Petronio at Bologna ; and the superintendents 
required Priamo, or any substitute he might name, to finish it. Giacomo 
had subjected himself to heavy fines by staying at Bologna beyond the 
time allowed him by the authorities of Siena ; and Priamo was called 
upon to pay them. Cino di Bartolo, assistant to Giacomo at Bologna, 
had apphed to his own use the property of Ms master ; and the di8])uto 
between Priamo and him had been submitted to umpires. In the midst 
of all tMs Priamo was reduced to beggary ; and his income-paper of 
1463 is but a doleful petition for consideration in favour of a miserable 
impoverished debtor. 

An altarpiece, ordered of him in 1442 by the fraternity of S. Micholo 
at Volterra, remained publicly exposed in its original situation till 1827, 

[By Domenico is a very interesting, thougli damaged, fresco of the Virgin of 
Mercy in the Infermeria di S. Pietro of the Spodale of Siena ; and a monochrome 
fresco of the Beato Sorori in the Infonneria di S. Pio (Boronson mid Oh^ott). 

Very close to Domenico, and possibly an early work by him, is a panel of tho 
Virgin, Child, and Angels, No. 207 of Siena Gallery (c/. LtTCY Olcott, A ihdtle 
to Siena ; Torrini, Siena, 1903). 

It is perhaps needless to point oat that tho authors are very far from under- 
standing the value of Domenico’s work,] 

1 The catalogue of the Berlin Gallery assigns to Domenico di Bnrtolo a Ihirial 
and Ascension of the Virgin, with the Gift of tho Girdle to S. Thomas ; an IStonial 
at top amidst angels (No. 1122). The arrangement of this pioco is unmisinkahly 
Sienese, and may be found repeated by Francesco di Giorgio, Benvenuto, Fungai, 
and Giacomo di Bartolommeo Pacchiarotti. Tho technical handling is, however, 
diJferent in some measure from that noted in Domenico. Tho upper part is by 
Sassotta as well for manner as for handling. Tho lower part is treated different ly 
by some other Sienese, ex- gr, tho l^envenuti, &o. 

Frankfort, Staodel Gallery, No. 4, assigned tt) Domenico X^artoli, represents Christ 
going to Golgotha, the Crucifixion, and Deposition, and is by a lab^r Sion<?80 iifttjr 
the time of Nerocoio. [Mr. Porkins ascribes this to Girolamo di B<‘nveuuta, U* whom 
it is now officially attributed.] 

Altonburg — ^Lindenau Museuin, No, 19, Half-longth S, Francis of a time pre- 
ceding that of Domenico Bartoli, but Sienose of tho period of Simone. No. 110 
in this gallery, Adoration of the Shepherds, is classed “ unknown,'* and x» really 
by Domenico, as well os No. 160, a S. Dominic. [Neither Mr, He'renHon nor Mr, 
Perkins accepts these works as by Domenico.] In M. Rambaux*s Gallery at Cologne, 
a Virgin and Child (No. 171) is given to Domenico. Also No. 107. 

Edinburgh. National Gallery of Scotland. No. 446. Altarpiece in courses with 
SS. Michael and J olm Baptist, a bishop and Virgin martyr in tho two prineij>al 
compaartments, the Virgin and Angel Annunciate in two mcdalliona above, and a 
Virgin and Evangelist in two pinnacles. Tho whole confined by pilastors with six 
saints in each. This pioco is assigned to Andrea del Castagno and his piifttls* but Is 
a poor work of the schools of Domonico di Bartolo and Vecchietta, injurocl hy 
restoring. It was originally in a convent at Pratovecchio, and was purchased from 
the Lombardi Collection. 

* Dnnu. VAxnu, LeUere SemsCf vol. ii., p. 197, speaks of Luciano da Volletri tm 
an assistant of Domenico in the Pellegrinoio, but he is alone in that statement, and 
no extant productions are assigned to him. 
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but has since disappeared.^ It cost originally the small sum of 4f) h’re, 
or ten Sienese florins ; and was, no doubt, not more worthy of attention 
than the fresco of the same year at the PeUegrinaio of Siena, where 
Priamo rudely carried out a composition of the very poorest conception.^ 
Giacomo della Quercia, whose bequests were attended with such 
melancholy results to his less talented brother, is one of a class which 
fills a considerable place in Sienese annals, but of which it is only neces- 
sary, in a history of painting, to say that its sculpture, in spite of apparent 
ability, invariably disclosed a fanciful and false conventionalism ^ Gia- 
como’s Hfe fills half a century. He was bom in 1371, and died in 1438, 
after a bright career marked by great industry. His practice fell after- 
wards principally into the hands of Sano di Matteo and Antonio Pede- 
righi, the rivals of Bernardo Eossellino in the employ of the Picoolomini, 
to whom Siena and Pienza owed so much of their architectural improve- 
ments. In Agostino’s ^ plastic creations, low classicism is strongly intor- 
minglod with a disagreeable swagger ; and the mannerism of Giacomo 
della Quercia in action and drapery descends to him unimproved and 
unimprovable. 


1 [The central panel of this work still exists (see Beeensoit in Burlington 
Magazine^ Nov. 1903, and 0. Ricoi, Volterra (Borgamo, 1906).] 

2 Giacomo della Quercia died Oct. 20, 1438, having made (Oct. 3) a will, leaving 
his property, a minus quantity, to Priamo. Yet Priamo, with little forethought, 
married, before the year e:mired, Bartolommea di Antonio (Doc. Sen.y p. 78-9). 
Cino di Bartolo, assistant to Giacomo deUa Quercia at Bologna, had taken possession 
of his master’s property there, and was at once claimed by the Sienese authorities 
(ibid., vol. ii., p. 181), whilst at the same time Priamo wrote (Dec. 1, 1438) to the 
superintendents of S. Petronio, demanding the rest of the sum due to his brother 
for the erection of the Vari monument. To the Signoria the superintendents replied 
(Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 181), surrendering Cino, but asking that he or Priamo should 
be allowed to finish the Vari monument. To Priamo they answered, apparently, 
offering to pay him, if he came or sent some one to complete the work on hand 
(Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 184). Priamo (ibid.) declared his readiness to go to Bologna 
(Feb. 11, 1439, o.s.) with Cino, but ultimately sent Cino alone thither (Doc. Sen., 
vol. ii., p. 185), whose quarrels had in the meanwhile been submitted to an umpire 
(ibid., vol. ii., p. 189). It seems obvious that the Sienese authorities desired to keep 
Priamo until he had settled the fines due by his dead brother ; for we find him in 
April 1440 (o.s.) presenting a petition for the revision of the sentence in accordance 
with which these fines were to be paid (ibid., vol. ii., p. 191). The Volterra picture 
and the PeUegrinaio frescoes were both completed in 1442 (ibid., vol. ii., pp. 278-9, 
and p. 283), and in Aug. of the same year Antonio Petri de Briosjso was accepted 
by the superintendents of S. Petronio to finish the work which Priamo was clearly 
imable to undertake ibid., vol. ii., pp. 209-10). Priamo’s income-paper of 1463 is 
published (ibid., vol. ii., p. 283). 

Of Cino di Bartolo the records only notice that he was the son of Bartolo, a 
goldsmith of Siena (Doc. Sen., vol. i., p. 284), that he was first employed by Giacomo 
della Quercia in 1428 at S. Petronio of Bologna (ibid., vol. ii., p. 160), and that his 
death took place in 1475 (ibid., vol. i., p. 284). 

® [It is in statements such as this that we realise the limitations both of jud^ent 
and of taste of the authors. Jacopo della Quercia was one of the greatest ^tists of 
Italy. “ His true grandeur,” says Burckhardt, ** is in bas-relief, where he displays a 
marveUous style.” Priamo, it is true, is without talent. 

* [The writers evidently mean “ Antonio.”] 
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Pai'tiier in these clefectM, but more versatile iu his Jiun*n/.o 

di Pietro kept a goldsmith's shop, and pnwdised with \iU\ving su«’eess 
as an architect, sculptor, and painttT, He- wa-; uf tlu^ Name e-ge as 
Domenico di Bartolo, and a contemporary <'f Saui* di Pietro ; and he 
was nicknamed Vecchielta, perhaps beejwise of the i ottering fraittes 
and aged faces ve})eatcd with eonsistcut pertinacity iti <‘verv s]»e»Mnu*n 
of his skill in every bramh. He was horn in 1412.^ and fr»*e id his guild 
ill 1428;*^ but no records allude tt) him Indore \Uien he tli-livered 

to the authorities of the vSiena Duomo a paitel (d tlie Anouneiatiom 
producedhy the joint lainnir td hims<4f aii<l Sant^ di lh»*troc'* His fn*M*oes 
in the >Spedalc at v^iena, and a stattu'i «d Phri'st, “ ri^nrta'" on the high 
altar of the Siena Duomo wt‘rt‘ ttnished almost at the sattte {teriod, the 
first in 1441;* the second iti I442/» He was thus early ih'voted to tht» 
sister arts, which lu^ carried on simultaueoudy. We ee.nn'4, houevor, 
as yet discuss his ptnver as a sculptor, because tlie Phri^t is not in e\iM 
ouco; but the fr<‘scoes of the Spedale are in part standing, and finaigh 
wo miss three sin^nes from the .story (d T<ihit, and a Prueitiiv! bavionr 
between llu’i Virgin and S, dohn, in the lu^s]Hlal chapel.^ a f*om(MM»ion 
subject to the seri<‘s aftiTwanls comph4ed by Domenico Ntili tilhi 
arch ab(ivc ih(' (hK»r of the i^‘^eg^inai<v, and hears iJu‘ in-<<*npti<m 
LAtTUKKSHTH OK sKKis/' A kn<‘<4ing ligure, no tlouht int*‘ntled for 
that of the founder of the hospitah oeeupi(%s an advantag«*ous position 
in the centre (d a tripl(*"ar(*hed .Hpjw»<% id whi(*h tin^ vaultiiar n^treats 
with Koim^ slunv (d persp(H‘ti\^«\ N(*ar him, a lailder h^atl* npuard» to 
th(^ prosi^mte id f hti Virgin, wht> await/s I In* hos{nlal i^hihlren I'limhing 
towards }u*r* Anothi‘r pha**'<‘ id tlm fonmiatiorrs henmnletiei^ i'i the 
distribution <d alms to the right <d thi* kui'cling patron, and a thinl 
incident is <leliiu*ati*d ini his hdt. 4o ,say that Vi^crhicna i ^ botfor that* 
Doiiumii'O in his la>t days, is mirt hut suHii‘l»mt prai e. The false 
classicism of the Honmn nrebitetdtjre. with its baon led^ and in 

monochrome, tln^ capitals of tie* columns overladen with detaih is not 
nuwe ealcuhded lo satisfy a jHdisheti taste thm* th«^ er^jiions ornane'tda^ 
tion of the dresses with th»4r Hnftnl nuKlel wax lw»r*lrr'i. Fioihy ammur * 
ment td tig**res. false pers|KH?Uvc, feeble frames, heaigged and age*I 
heiifds, all rt*pt‘l tht^ td^server ; whiis!> the colour, by tim*% d 

true, yet still pr*st*rve*L is Hat af*tl unreheveiL No mitigating eirenm 
HtancoH alter tl*n force of this nt^tff*.s.iary \erdirt, ulhel* eomlenuM w»th 
equal juHtJ<*e, the earlitir as well as the lat**r pieiiirev. \%H‘ehief to, Tito 

ndie pri^sn in tl*i^ Spedalin of whieh ho paintett the thncs iuDfh* and out 
iu 144S with twenty divo diilert^ji sulqects^ <ndy serves to 


* !>k, fcVm,, vol p Wl, lUe vftm th« pnpil ef 

» Ihitl* voh t, p, * Ihid, vul. tL pn. 

* Uiitl* p, mi * Umt, ^ [hitl 
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i!ie of Skmoso a»rt Biiico Duccio.^ Were the frescoes of the sacristy 

in the saitio building yet extant, they would, doubtless, tell no other 
talt^- The dccioratioii of four ceilings and part of the tribune of the 
Baptistery of S. (Uovanni at Siena, which date from 1449-50, exhibit 
no tihangc in the practice of previous years ; ^ and panels or frescoes 
alike disc'-losc absence of aiirial and linear perspective, flatness of tone, 
poor composition, Iwin, withered, and ill-proportioned figures of unsolect 
shape, moving with a broken and fantastic action, involved di’aperios, 
(•rivial, vulgar, or grimacing heads, so incompletely modelled on nature 
that eyes take a triangular shape, and noses, in three-quarter faces, are 
flattened down to profile ; yet the contours and the technical finish are 
(careful to a fault* 

"riic more employment of Voocluotta in numerous undertakings at 
Si<Mia would not be surprising, if it wore granted that his talent might 

^ [Now iu the Gallory of Siona, Nos. 204, 205.] Doo, Sen,, vol. ii.> p- 3G0. 

ValtjK, Lhl Sen., vol. iii., p. 57, tissigns these doors to Matteo di Giovaimi* 
I'ho outer side ootitains three courses of panels, the uppermost of which aro : — 1. The 
Onioillod Saviour betwoon tho Virgin and Evangelist; 2, tho Besurrootion of 
Christ, both betwoon 3, the Angel, and 4, tho Virgin Annunciate, each of the 
latter attended by 5 and 0, a Sora-ph. Twelve panels in tho next two courses 
<'.outain (from U>ft to right) SS. Ansano, Ambrogio Sansedoni (Beato), Bernardino, 
Agostino Novello (Beato giving the dross), Galorani (Beato), Savino, Victor, Catherine 
of Siona, uulcnown, Oalgano, and Cresc.onxio. 

'Hie inner Bi<le of the press-doora compriac^s (in a double course from left to 
right) :--l. Christ before Pilate. 2. Tho Scourging. 3. The Last Supper. 
4. (Christ Wtvshing the Foot of If is Disciples. 5. Christ (Vowiiod with 'Diorns, 
G, Ciirist carrying Ilis (’ross, 7, Tho Kiss of Judas. 8. Christ before Caiaphus- 
Tho i*inor panels* tiro inferior to the outer, and perhaps by pupils- 

^ Since tho text was writton, tho frescoes of the sacristy nave been cleared^ of 
whitewtiah. They represent ton scones from tho Now and Old Testaniont. Christ, 
Evangelists, and Saints in tho ceiling. In n corner of one of tho walls one roads : 

“tniBANO BQtyiTM D. iKOCKnLKNTmSTMO HUJOS SANCT . . . DOMUS TBiMP'KOTO, LAXT- 
HtRNTHrS CWTIU HTiUm SiaNIDNStS HOC SAOaAftUM: XmniQUB VERSUM Hoxxrms HONBS- 
T.vvrp M.ooocjxnvtin.’* , , , , 

=* 'Ibvo of those ceilings aro by Michele Lamhortmi | more probably by a pupil 
of Vccchiotta (Ltuw Oia'iott)], four by Vocchiotta. Xn the central one by the 
entrances aro Hfi. Jtinuvi, miilip, John Kvang., and Matthew. In tho next centra] 
one, bv the tribune, aro c -tho Last Judgment; Christ in Glory; tho Limbo, and 
ft sytnholical picture of the (bmnumion. Bight of this, as one stands in the 
centre of the oimrch and looks towards the tribums are:- ““the Baptism of Christ ; 
th(» Haviour and Virgin in <'ilory ; IlemisHion of Bins (dannvged); and the Rosureo- 
tion of Clifist. To the loft, if one kwps the same position — tho Flagellation ; then 
an cfuptv space ; (.{iirist in Glory ; and the Annunciation. The frescoes m the 
tribum^sku'C by other hands — that of the aomi-dome (contnd tribune) rep^sentmg 
tiie {’rucifiiHl Havlfuir, the Kleeping Apostloa, and tho Burial of Christ, attributed to 
one Gasparre (rAgostims an artist following the manner of Giovaiuii d Asciano, 
who hibrnired (1451-55) in a style remlniscont of that which we shall lind m 
Giovanni di Paolo (pO 0 Ufa)» but more rational than his* ’’Xlio colour is fair ; the 
figures are long and lean, and la vehement action. To this Gasparro a small 
B; BemartUno Prenching, which hmi^ In tho sacristy of tho Siona Duomo, is assxgnea* 
[I'hh r»anel arwl a wimpanhm piot^e ttreovhiont works of Hano, and are cited as such 
hv OonoiAS {Hutortf o/ Siettii) and Luov Ot^cott to 

Thow» i» a record of Giwparr©’« doiri^ part of the pavement in the Duomo (1451) 

in MiiANKisi’H Doc. Sen., vol* il„ p* m, and he is noticed bv the anno^tors of 
Va«4Wt in ft commentary to tho Tim of Goniilo da Fabriano (vol. iv., p. 153). 
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be considered cheap and prolific, like that of Neri di Bicci at Florence. 
But Lorenzo, in spite of the poverty apparent in his works, held a high 
place in the estimation of his townsmen. He and Sano di Pietro were 
the chosen umpires of the municipahty for the valuation of the frescoes 
on the Porta Romana when Sassetta died, leaving his work unfinished, 
in 1452.1 Vecchietta complains, however, in an income-paper of 1453, 
that, although proprietor of small parcels of land and houses in Siena 
and its vicinity, his ailing health and the infirmity of his wife contributed 
much to his discomfort and indebtedness, “ and if fortune were to plague 
him long, as it had hitherto done, he should be forced to sell his movables 
for bread ” ; ^ but we may partially mistrust the statements of a man 
desirous to move the stem feelings of the tax-gatherer, and Vecchietta 
continued for many subsequent years to carve stone and bronze, and 
wield the brush. Amongst the altarpieces furnished in those days, we 
notice the Madonna and Saints of 1447, in the Gallery of the Uffizi, and 
the Ascension of the Virgin, with four holy attendants, on one of the 
altars of the Duomo of Pienza. The former has been injured by partial 
retouching, but contains in its pilasters some slender and fairly thrown 
personages, after the manner of Domenico di Bartolo,3 whilst the latter, 
one of the best examples of Vecchietta, seems to date from the same 
time, and comprises, amongst the heavenly choir accompanying the 
Virgin, some not ungraceful angels.^ 

Vecchietta’s productions were now so highly valued at Siena, that, 
in March 1460, the supreme government took upon itself to address 
Messer Goro Loli Piccolomini with the prayer that he might recommend 
the “ singular talent ” of Lorenzo di Pietro to Pius II., as the most fitted 
to superintend the rebuilding of the Papal lodge at Siena.® Pius, how- 
ever, had perhaps less confidence in the artist’s powers than the lords 
of Siena. Perhaps he did not beheve that the author of the Pienza 
altarpiece could turn out a great architect. Certain it is that he preferred 
Agostino di Federigo.® This contempt of his claims in'itated or dis- 
couraged Vecchietta; and he formed the resolution to abandon Ins 

1 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., pp. 274r-'77. 

® See the paper in Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. 285. 

® The Uffizi altarpiece [No. 47] is in a modem frame, and an inscription, repainted 
(it is said on the old one), runs as follows : “ orus lattbbnti pbtri sbnbnsis, 1457. 
QTIESTA TAVOLA L’HA FATTA FAJRE GIACOMO D’ANnKBTTOCIO SKTAJTTOLO PER SUA 
DivoziONE.” The figures are life-size. To the right of the Virgin and Child aro 
SS. Andrew and Lawence and the kneeling Dominic to the left, SS. Bartholomew, 
J ames, and a kneeling king. Four small saints are in the pilasters. Some heads, 
that of S. Lawrence for instance, are new. 

* The Pienza altarpiece, a gable, represents the Ascension, with SS. Pius, Agatha 
(part of her blue dress scraped off), Calixtus, and Catherine. It is signed : “ opus 
LAtTBENTn PBTBi souEPTOBis DB SBNis.” The colouT is light and flat, and much 
gold or painted ornament is lavished in every part. The figures are three-fourths 
life-size, 

® Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 308. 


• Ibid. 
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country for ever ; whilst at the same time the members of the Sienese 
council apparently felt that they had been slighted by the Piccolomini. 
We may conjecture, at least, that such was the course of events, because 
Agostino di Pederigo, who had hitherto been employed to carve the 
statues in the Loggia della Mercanzia,^ was relieved of all further duty 
there; and the two remaining ones were allotted to Vecchietta (April 
1460), ‘‘in order that he might have something to keep him busy in 
Siena, which he was tempted, nay had determined, to leave.” ^ He 
was consoled further by orders for frescoes in the Pubhc Palace, and we 
still possess that of S. Catherine, at the side of the entrance leading from 
the great hall to the chapel ; ^ and part of a large Virgin of Mercy, lately 
recovered from whitewash, in a room called “ Sala deU’ ajuto Bilan- 
ciere.” S. Bernardino, and S. Martin on horseback, sharing his cloak 
with the beggar, stand in the spandrils of an arched recess, in the centre 
of which the Virgin holds the Infant Saviour, and angels support the 
cloak which covers the people of Siena. SS. Savino, Jerome, Peter, 
Catherine, Lawrence, Ansano, attend to the right and left. Seraphs, 
sixteen in number, sing in the space between SS. Martin and Bernardino, 
and two messengers of heaven suspend the crown over the Virgin. Her 
head and dress and other parts of the fresco are renewed, the nimbuses 
are stamped and out out with the exquisite care which marks those of 
Simone Martini, but the defects of Vecchietta are perfectly apparent, in 
spite of a family likeness m some parts to Sassetta or Sano di Pietro. 

In 1462, Lorenzo had completed the statues of the Loggia delta 
Mercanzia, both of which present to the spectator the disproportioned 
and decrepit forms conspicuous already at an earlier time. Nor does 
Vecchietta fail to lay stress on the versatility of his own talents, and 
whilst he signs himself in the Pienza picture “sculptor,” he inscribes 
his carved work with the words : “ opus LAUBENTn pictobis sei^-ensis.” ^ 
A recumbent image of Mariano Soccmo (1467) at the Uffizi,® SS. Catherine, 
Bernardino, Paul, and Sebastian,® in silver for the Siena cathedral, were 
produced at intervals up to 1478. Two years previous to this date, 
Vecchietta, who at last had struck a vein of prosperity, proposed to 
furnish a bronze Christ and a picture of the Virgin, Child, and Saints 
to the Spedale di S. M. della Scala, if the superintendents of that edifice 
should give him a chapel, and consecrate it with his name. Upon that 

1 [Now Casino de’ Nobili at Siena.] 

2 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 311. 

® The S. Catherine was painted in 1460 (Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 370), and is signed ; 
“ 29 JTTNn 1461, OPUS LAUBBimi PBTEi SENBNS.” The S- Bemardino, close by at 
the other side of the door, only bears the mutilated date m.ocool . . . and is 
more in the style of Sano di Pietro. 

* Vecchietta received 1000 hre for these two figures. Doc, Sen., vol. ii., p. 311. 

® [Now in the BargeUo.] 

® Years respectively 1473, 1476, 1478. Doc. Sen., vol. il, pp. 350, 370. 
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consideration also he consented to leave all his property after his second 
wife’s death to the foundation.^ The proposal was accepted ; and 
Vecchietta’s best casting now adorns the high altar of the hospital.^ 
Its broken action and coarse, bony forms are not better than of old ; nor 
is the altarpiece, which now hangs at the Siena Gallery, entitled to any 
additional praise.® Both pieces are dated 1479, and are the last efforts of 
the artist, who died in the middle of the following year.^ 

^ Doc. Sen., voL ii., pp. 367-68. 

2 It is signed: “LAtJUENTn petbi piotobis al. veochietta de senis. 
M.cccoiiS:xvi (1476) p. sua devotions fecit hoc opus.” The tabernacle in 
which it stood was transferred in 1506 to the Duomo, where it now stands, by 
Pandolfo Petrncci (Vasaei, notes to p. 210, vol. iv.) A sketch of the tabernacle, 
on panel, by Veochietta, is in the Siena Gallery. 

^ [No. 210.] It represents the Virgin and Child, between the erect SS. Peter 
and Panl, the kneeling Cosma and Damian, with the inscription : ‘‘ opus laubentii 
petbi alias veochietta OB SUAM DEVOTiONEM.” [It is dated 1465.] An altar- 
piece in San Niecol6 di Valdoroia, signed with Vecchietta’s name, is noticed by the 
Annotators of Vasaei, vol. ii., p. 212. [This work is now in the Museum at Pienza, 
and is one of Veochietta’s most important paintings. It has only recently been 
removed from the church of the Spedaletto, near Pienza.] 

Old Siena guides speak also of terra-cottas by him (ibid.). The following numbers 
are assigned to him in the Ramboux Collection at Cologne, Nos. 124-8, 164-5; but 
little value can be assigned to the pieces so catalogued. 

A Virgin and Child, enthroned amongst angels between SS. Catherine and 
Bartholomew, bears the name of Vecchietta in the Museum of Carlsruhe. It is 
numbered 164, and is of the older period after Lippi and Bama. 

* [The following works by Vecchietta escaped the authors : — 

Badia a Isola, Assumption of Virgin and figure of Saints, fresco (left wall). 

Castiguonb d’Oecia. S. M. Maddalena. Madoima and Angels. (Peekins, Has- 
segna d'Arte Senese, an. iv., fasc. i.) 

Nabni. Duomo. S. Juvenalis. Right pillar. (Berenson.) 

Pienza. Mitseo. Two small Saints. (Berenson.) 

Palazzo Pretono. Madonna, with S. Matthew; Vite Gre- 
gory and Ansano. (Berenson.) 

Pienza (near), Spedaletto. Madonna and Saints, Annunciation, and 

PredeUa. 1465. 

Siena. GaUery. No. 577. S. Laurence. (Caonola, Rassegna 

d^Arte, Feb. 1904.) 

No. 404. Cartoon for Tabernacle. 

Archivio. Book-cases. Angels holding screen. ^ 

1458. (Berenson 

Pius n. making his nephew Cardinal. J* and 
1460. Olcott.) 

Madonna crowning Pius II. 1460. 

Of. W. Hbywood, Pictorial History of Siena 
(Torrini, Siena, 1902), p. 70. 

Palazzo Palmieri-NuH, Small head of S. Bernardino. 
(Berenson.) 

Palazzo Saracim. No. 1266. Madonna and S. John. (Olcott.) 
8. Ansano in Castelvecchio. Frescoes: Adoration of Magi 
(Berenson); S. Ansano and Worshippers. (Peekins, 
Raseegna d’Arte Senese, an., ii. fasc. 2.) 

Duomo. Capp. della Metropolitana Codex of 1464, with 
miniatures. (Peekcns, Rassegna d’Artc, Oct. 1904.) 
Liveepool. Walker GaUery. S. Bernardino Preaching, (Douglas.) 

Pabis. CVany. No. 1699. Triptych. (Berenson.) 

Flobbnce, Settignano. Coll. Berenson. Processional Cross. (Peekins, in Rassegna 
d^Arte Senese (Siena, 1908), an. iv., fasc. i.) 
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The narrative of his career would be incomplete without an allusion 
to an occupation with which he varied his usual labours. Between 
1467 and 1470, he was entrusted with the fabrication of models for the 
fortresses of Sarteano, Orbetello, Montacuto, and Talamone ; ^ and his 
employment in this direction only ceased when Francesco di Giorgio 
abandoned aU other pursuits for those of engineering and fortification. 

The life of this ingenious and celebrated man would be out of place 
here ; and it will not be necessary to do more than look back at the 
fruits of his early industry, and fix the limits of his acquirements as a 
painter. He was but twenty-four^ when the superintendence of the 
conduits of the Fonte Gaia in Siena was given to him ; but he kept a 
shop with Neroccio di Bartolommeo de’ Landi, until the partnership 
was dissolved in 1475.® He seems to have combined most of the Sienese 
characteristics of his time with a fancy akin to that of BotticeUi, and 
a fashion of drapery Hke that of the PoUaiuoli. He inherited defects 
already conspicuous in Vecchietta, such as slender, withered, and angular 
figures, the action of which is rendered in an awkward and often pomp- 
ously affected manner. He may therefore have learnt the elements 
from that master. The strange conceits in his composition are sur- 
prising and unpleasant. Superabundance of ornament in dresses and 
buildiugs is another of his fadings. His tone is cold, unrelieved, flat, 
and grey in shadow ; but he exhibits some slight progress in the appli- 
cation of perspective to form. A disagreeable colour overspreads an 
injured Nativity, originally at Monte Oliveto, near the Porta Tufi, at 
Siena, graced with his name, and now in the Gallery.^ The strangeness 
of his fancy is illustrated by a Coronation of the Virgin in the same 
Museum, where the higher and lower spheres of a heavenly host are 
united by two angels resting on a cluster of three cherubs’ heads.® His 
style may be further studied in seven or eight panels, unauthenticated 
by signatures, in the collection of his native city ; in a Nativity at S. 
Domenico of Siena, and in a predeHa at the Uffizi of Florence.® 

1 Doo. Sen., vol. ii., pp. 282, 370. 

* Bom Nov. 14, 1439, his first public appointment dates 1464. Doc. Sen., 

vol. ii., p. 337. His death took place m 1602. * Ibid., voL ii., p. 465. 

* [No. 437]. Inscribed: “ KEiAjsroisc. oiobgu pinsit dating from 1475 (Vasabi, 
note to p. 205, vol. iv.). 

5 [No. 440.] Here the figures, whose character is that described, have sm^ 
heads and small eyes, with a mere point for the pupiL Copious hair is curved in 
successions of spirals. Colours, in distinct and sharp contrasts, have a hard homy 
substance. The flesh lights are yellow, of thin impasto, and grey in shadow. The 
ornaments are copious. Every part is wrought with visible care and research. 

® Siena Gallery. [No. 277.] Annunciation. The angel is in vehement and 
exaggerated action. The distance, architecture of fanciful form and decoration. — 
Same Gallery. [No. 291.] Virgin and Child between SS. Peter and Paul. — Same 
Gallery. [No. 288.] Half-length Virgin and Child and an angel ; one may note 
here how the lines of the cheeks in the Virgin fall to a small chin. The colour is 
rosy, but flat. — Same Gallery. [Nos. 274, 275, 276.] Two scenes from the story of 
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Francesco di Giorgio is connected with such brilliant successes in the 
laying out of fortresses, and the invention of methods for the attack 
and reduction of such works, that his talents became widely known 
throughout Italy In this novel and important field he preceded by a 
few years, and was only surpassed by, Leonardo da Vinci, and it is on 
record that they both met in 1490 at Pavia, whither they had been sent 
by Gian Galeazzo to report on the plan of the new cathedral. Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio’s proposals for vaulting the cupola of the Milan Duomo 
were conceived at the same period, and, after they had been accepted 
by the ‘‘ deputies ” of the Fdbbrica, they were reahsed in 1493 by the 
Lombard, Giovanni Antonio da Gessato.^ In 1484, Francesco di Giorgio, 
passing through Gubbio, was visited by Luca Signorelli, who induced 
him to design the church of S. Maria del Calcinaio, near Cortona ; ® and 
in 1491 he competed with the best of his countrymen by sending to 
Florence a model for the front of S. Maria del Fiore.'^ Francesco’s fame 
as an architect thus reposes on a firm and reasonable basis ; yet he did 
not habitually superintend the erection of edifices ; and the historians 
of Italy causelessly heap honours or shame on his head as they attribute 
to his inventive genius buildings carried out by others, on principles 
that are at times correct, at others false and vicious.® 

The extent of Francesco di Giorgio’s ability in carving may be cor- 
rectly defined by reference to the bronze angels in the Siena Duomo, 
which he cast and chiselled in 1497.® They are hard, dry, and inelegant, 
of paltry type and form, and draped in vestments of broken folds.’ 

Joseph, and one of Susanna. — Same Gallery. [No. 293.] Half-length Virgin and 
CMd between two saints. — Same Gallery. [No. 428.] Clirist about to be crucified, 
with features assignable to a continuator of Francesco di Giorgio’s manner. [Mr, 
Berenson gives the execution of this piece to Pietro di Domenico.] 

Siensr — S. Domenico, on an altar to the right. The Nativity seems composed 
in the spirit of F. d. G., with his t3^e in the angels, but with more animation in the 
action- [There can be no doubt that this work is by Francesco, to whom it is givon 
by all modem authorities. Miss Olcott considers it a late work of the master.] 
In the distance is a Roman arch. The name of Signorelli has been given to this 
Ijiece. Its lunette belongs to another picture, and is like a work of Matteo da 
Siena--[quite evidently by Matteo] — whilst the predella shows the hand of 
Fimgai. — ^Florence — ^Ujfizi. [No. 1304.] The three predella scenes hero show F. d. 
G.’s defects less than usual, the size of the panels being small. We note the neatness 
of the drawing. The colour is, however, still flat and cold. The subjects are from 
the legend of S. Benedict. [The figures are by Neroccio,] 

^ It is certain, says Gaetano Milanbsi, IHscorso, vbi av/p.^ p. 69, that the 
invention of the mine was first practised by Francesco di Giorgio in 1495 at the 
siege of the Castel del IJovo at Naples. 

2 Doc. Sm., vol. ii., pp. 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 436-8; andGAYE, Oarteggio, 
vol. li., pp. 288, 289, 290, 293. 

* See antea in “ Signorelli.” 

* See the record of this competition in Com. to Vasari, vol. vii., p. 243. 

® See on this point Vasari, vol. iv., p. 204, with notes of the commentators; 
RtTMOHR, ForacTtnmgenf vol. ii., p. 177, and following ; and Doc. Sen. 

® Doc. Sen., voL ii., pp, 463^, 466. They were ordered in 1489. 

^ [This is as unjust as the authors’ judgment of Vecchietta’s sculpture. The 
following pictures, in addition to those already noticed, may be registered : — 
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When Erancesco parted from Neroccio di Bartolommeo de’ Land! 
in 1475, Vecchietta and Sano di Pietro were chosen to settle their differ- 
ences by arbitration, and whilst Francesco almost entirely abandoned 
sculpture and painting, Neroccio continued the exclusive exercise of 
those two branches of his profession. Neroccio was younger by about 
eight years than his partner.^ As a young beginner, he alternately 
applied himself to carrying out orders for altarpieces, and to the modelling 
of figures in terra-cotta.^ His remaining pictures have found a final 
resting-place in the Gallery of Siena. A Virgin and Child, between SS. 
Michael and Bernardino, in that collection, bears his name and the date 
of 1476, and was probably done for Bernardino Nini of Siena.^ Its style 

Siena — Palazzo Pubhlico. Room leading to theehall painted by Spinello. A 
Sermon and Miracle of S, Bernardino — ^genuine, very careful, and a pleasing work 
of Francesco di Giorgio. 

Munich — Pinahothek. Cabinet. [No. 538.] Assigned to Masaccio (see antea), 
but by Francesco di Giorgio. Subject : a Miracle of S. Antony of Padua (wood). 
[Mr. Berenson denies these to Francesco.] 

Livbbjpool — Gallery, [No. 20.] Assigned to Pesellino (see aniea), is also by 
Francesco di Giorgio. Subject : Sermon of S. Bernardino. [This has rightly been 
given by Mr. Douglas to Vecchietta.] 

Cologne — Ramboux, The following are assigned to F. d. G. Nos. 172-3. — Mr, 
Fuller Maiitand. No. 43 at Manchester, under the name of Fra Filippo. Predella : 
SS. Peter and J ohn Healing the Lame Man (wood). This piece has the impress of 
the Sienese school, and is by Francesco di Giorgio. [This last panel is now in the 
Berlin Gallery, and, together with a companion panel in the possession of Lady Henry 
Somerset, of Reigate, is ascribed by Mr. Berenson to Girolamo da Cremona.] 

[I append a list of pictures assigned to Francesco by modem criticism, and 
not mentioned in the text : — 

Rome. CoU, Migiumelli. M€uionna Nursing Child. (Perkins.) 

Siena. Gallery. No. 306. Madonna Annunziata (Olcott.) 

Archivio. Book-case. Madonna appearing over Siena. No. 1466 
(Berenson and Olcott. ) 

Duomo. Pavement desi^. Relief of Bethulia. (Berenson,) 

S. Eugenio. Madonna with two Angels. (Berenson and Olcott.) 
Oaservanza. Hluminated page in Fr. Alfons. ord. S. August. Super 
Primum Sententiarum Comm. Allegory of Chastity, and three 
Labours of Hercules. (Pebsuns, in RaasegiMi dArte^ Oct. 1904.) 
London. National Gallery. No. 1682. Madoima leading Child. 

CoU. Charlea Butler. Madonna with SS. Antony Abbot and Jerome, 
(Berenson) 

CoU. Wyndham Cook. Cassone : Triumph of Chastity. (Berenson.) 
Richmond. (Surrey). CoU. Sir Fred. Cook. Profile of Lady. (Berenson.) 
Wantage. CoU. Wantage. Triumph of Chastity. 

Pahis. Louvre. No. 1640a. Cassone ; Rape of Lucrece. (Berenson.) 

CoU. Chalandon. Allegorical figure : Fidelity. (Perkins.) 

ACiTENBUBG. Lindenau Museum. No. 87. Adoration of Magi. (DoubtfuL) 
Utbecht. Episcopal Palace. Holy Family and Magdalen. (Berenson.) Mr. 
Perkins does not accept this work. 

Mr. Perkins was the first to recognise as by Francesco, a fine miniature 
representing an allegorical figure of Chastity and scenes from the Labours of Hercules 
in a book Albertua Magnus : De AnimdlU)ii8 belonging to the Convent of the Osser- 
vanza at Siena (see Baaaegna d'Arte, October 1904). le^ us to suppose that 

Francesco must also have been an accomplished miniaturist, in addition to his 
various other callings.] 

^ Bom in 1447. Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. 8. * Ibid., vol. iii., pp. 7, 8. 

» Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p, 356. 

in. 
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varies little from that of Vecchietta or Francesco di Giorgio, except that 
the affected attitudes are perhaps more absolutely unnatural in their 
bend than theirs, and appear to caricature more markedly the action of 
plastic works of the olden time. Light washy colours are confined by 
dry outlines ; and the human form, taken as a model for delineation, 
is coarse and vulgar.^ A better preserved piece in the same Gallery is 
the Virgin and Child between saints, unauthenticated by date or signa- 
ture, cold in tone, but of great softness, and laboriously finished.^ 

Neroccio designed the Hellespontic Sibyl in the pavement of the 
Siena Duomo (1483),® and carved the statue of Tommaso del Testa 
Piccolomini on the monument to that worthy above the door of the 
campanile in the cathedral.^ He died in 1600.® Of humble aims, and 
moderate ability, he held a secure, if not a brilliant position in his native 
city ; such an one as Francesco di Giorgio might perhaps have risen to, 
had not his engineering talent carried him far ahead of his less versatile 
colleague.® His custom was of another kind than that of many of his 
^ [No. 282 Gallery Catal-] Figures half-length. 

* [No. 287 Gallery Catal-] The remaining pictures by Neroccio in the Gallery 
are: — [No. 295], a Virgin and Saints, half-len^hs. [No. 281.] Arched rectangle. 
Virgin and Child between SS. Jerome and Bernardino, half-lengths. [No. 286.] 
Half-length Virgin and Child, SS. Bernardino and Catherine. [No. 294.] Arched 
rectangle, Virgin and Child, SS. John and Andrew. [Mr. Borenson does not include 
this panel in ms list. Miss Olcott, however, gives it to Neroccio.] 

[Another picture, No. 278, dated 1492, of a Madonna with six saints, is also by 
Neroccio, as well as a cassone. Triumph of David, No. 217.] 

® Doc. Sen,, vol. ii, p. 379. Of, R. H. Hobaht Oust, The Pavement Masters of 
Siena (Bell), 

Ibid., vol. ii., p. 409. [Neroccio’s gifts as a sculptor are plainly visible in the 
fine statue of S. Catherine of Alexandria in the Chapel of S. John in the Sienese 
Duomo. Me. Pbekusts and Me. Beeenson also ascribe to him the bust of S. 
Catherine of Siena in the Palmieri Coll, at Siena (see Burlington Magazine, Sept. 1904).] 
® Ibid., vol. iii., p. 7. For further dates respecting the artist, see Doc. Sen., 
vol. ii., pp. 340, 403, 415, 416-22, and vol. iii., pp. 7, 8, 9. 

* [Neroccio di Landi’s art was, like that of most of the Sienese masters of the 
Quattrocento, very imperfectly known and understood by the authors. He was a 
great master, and is still insufficiently appreciated. The works already mentioned 
are but a small part of his work : besides them I name the following : — 

Beegamo. Coll. Morelli. No. 47. Madonna. 

FiiOeehoe. Vpzi. No. 1304. Three scenes from life of S, Benedict. 

(Berenson). 

Goll, Serristori. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Goll. Home. Madonna with Magdalen and St. Jerome. 
(Perkins ; formerly in Nevin Coll., Home.) 

„ Settignano. Coll. Berenson. Madonna, Saints and Angels. (Pbekins, in 
Bassegna d’Arte Senese, an. ii., faso. iii.) 

Milan. Coll. Gagnola. Madonna. (Perkins.) 

Coll. Noseda. Madonna. (Perkins.) 

MoNTEFOixomco. (Near Montepulciano). S. Sigismondo, Madonna. (Berenson.) 
Monte Oltveto. (Senese.) S. Bernardino. (Berenson.) 

Montisi (Trequanda). Pieve. Madonna and Saints. 1496. This is one of 
Neroccio’s most important works. See the interesting 
article by Peoe. P. Rossi in Bassegna d'^Arte Senese, 
an. V., fasc. 1-2.] 

Oevibto. Duomo. Intarsia in base of Singing Gallery. Madonna from 

Neroccio’s design. (Berenson.) 
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countrymen, in so far that it was purely local. But at Siena those who 
were able to declare that they made an honourable and sulB&cient liveli- 
hood exclusively within its walls, might be considered exceptionally 
favoured ; and a contemporary of Francesco di Giorgio, Benvenuto di 
Giovanni di Meo del Guasta, takes occasion to express his regret that 
work being scarce, and profit scarcer, he should be forced to remove 
outside the circuit of Siena. 

This complaint is set forth in an income-paper of 1488,^ but seems, 
as regards Benvenuto, to have been true of the greater part of his career ; 
for, though he is described in a record of 1455 as permanently employed 
at the Baptistery of S, Giovanni ^ at Siena, his first extant picture (1466) 
is at Volterra. He is admitted by common consent as the author of a 
Flagellation, and Christ Carrying Hjs Cross, a couple of dimmed frescoes 
in the central apsis of the Baptistery, and two scenes from the life of 
S. Antony, injured wall paintings in the side apsis of the same edifice.® 
These alleged fruits of his labours are so like the productions of Lorenzo 
di Pietro in the ceilings, that they might he taken for his, or at least 

RAPonANO (Siena). Piemnia deUe Serve. Madonna with SS. Antony and Hermen- 
gildus. 

Bomb. GoU. Marchese Venoata. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Siena. Archivio. Book-case. Madonna protecting Siena. 1480. 

(Berenson and Olcott ; generally ascribed to Francesco di 
Giorgio. Gf. W. Heywood, op. ctt). 

Palazzo Pvbblico. Madonna Enthroned. Fresco. 

Palazzo Saradni. Madonna with two Saints. (Berenson 
and Olcott.) 

Madonna and Saints. (Berenson and 
Olcott.) 

Gonfratemitd, deUa SS. Trmitd,. Madonna and Saints. 

Goll. Birmgucci-Sergardi. Paintings on a frame. (Pbkktns, 
Burlington Mag.^ Sept. 1904.) 

London. Goll. Bviler. M^onna. (Berenson.) 

Cambkidob. FitzwUliam Museum. No. 554. Madonna and two Saints. 

CoNiSTON (Lancs.). Goll. Severn. Madonna with Baptist and Evangelist. 

Pabis. Goll. Benoit. Bust of S. Antony, E. (Berenson.) 

Goll. Ghalcmdon. Dead Christ and two Aogels. (Berenson, E.) 
Goll. Dreyfus. Claudia standing in landscape. (Berenson.) 
Goll. Koechlin. Madonna with two Saints. (Berenson.) 

Goll. Le Boy. Tobias and the Angel (Berenson.) 

Berlin. Museum. No. 63a. Madonna and Saints. 

Cracow. Gzartoryaki Museum. Madonna and two Angels. 

Frankfort. StaedeUinstitut. No. 4. Madonna with SS. Peter and Paul. 

No. 6a. Madonna with SS. Catherine and 
■ Sebastian. 

Mbintnobn. Ducal Palace. Holy Family. 

Boston, D.S.A. GoU. Coolidge. Female Saint and Book. (Berenson.) 

New BLavbn, U.S.A. Goll. Jarves. No. 65. Annunciation. ^ (Berenson and 
Perkins. Gf. Bassegna dfArte Senese, an. i., fasc. 2-3).] 

1 Doc. Sen., v'ol. ii., p- 240. * Ibid,, vol. iii., p. 79. 

® Apsis to the left of the high altar. The Annot. of Vasaiuc, voL iv., p. 163, 
Gomm. to life of Gentile da Fabriano, state that Benvenuto painted the frescoes of 
the central apsis in 1453. [These frescoes of the central apse are now generally 
given to Vecchietta. Mr. Berenson and Miss Olcott give only the fresco of the 
Miracles of S. Anthony of Padua to Benvenuto.] 
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for those of his assistants. Benvenuto may have acted in that capacity, 
but his engagement at the Baptistery dates four years after the com- 
mission of Vecchietta. On the other hand, the Annunciation in the 
convent church of S. Girolamo at Volterra offers some traits reminiscent 
of Neroccio, in the angular and lean figures, the reedy frames of wliich 
bend affectedly under the weight of large but narrow heads themselves 
inclined on slender necks. Trite drapery, cutting outlines, cold and flat 
tones in flesh tints, strong contrasts in the general key of harmony, and 
neatness of execution, increase the resemblance. But Benvenuto does 
not merely reflect the peculiarities of Vecchietta or Neroccio. He 
reminds us of the Perugian Benedetto Bonfigli ; and we thus trace the 
contact of the Umbrian school with the older one of Siena, which, through 
Benvenuto runs in a clear and uninterrupted descent from Simone, 
lippo, Barna, Giovanni d’Asciano, and Ceccharelh.^ Nor is this Annun- 
ciation at Volterra an isolated one. Its counterpart by the same hand 
is in the sacristy of SS. Piero e Paolo at Buonconvento.^ 

The hard dry spareness of a tempera which almost places Benvenuto 
in direct connection with Carlo Crivelli, is marked in a Madonna and 
Saints at S. Domenico,® eight years earlier in date than a darkened and 
damaged Ascension of Christ in the Academy of Siena.^ The most 
reasonable of Benvenuto’s relics, however, is the end of a caialeUo or 
bier, commissioned of him and his son Girolamo by the Compagnia della 
Madonna in the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala (1500-1). Its diminutive 
size, no doubt, conceals many of the usual failings, but the procession of 
S. Catherine leading the Pope and clergy to Rome is enlivened with many 
figures, the draperies of wMch betray less than the usual lack of style, 
whilst the colour, though still sharply contrasted, is not without power.® 


^ The Virgin is seated, the angel kneeling. Part of the dress of the former is 
gone. The Eternal, -with a large head, gives a blessing from out a circular glory 
of cherub heads, supported by four angels. To the left, S. Michael stands in armour ; 
to the right, S. Catherine of Alexandria. The pictures are all prim, sm^, and 
angular, whilst the external outline of the heads is round. A half-length patron 
in profile prays at the edge of the foreground, and cuts in two the inscription : 
“ OPXJs BBNTViEiron joAiois DE SENis M.OOCCLXVI.” BonlSgli’s picture, most like 
this, is one originally in the Collegio de’ Notari now belonging to Signor Vincenzo 
Bertelli at Perugia. 

* The saints at the sides of this Annunciation are SS. Antony Abbot and 
Francis. [The Annunciation at Buonconvento is by Girolamo di Benvenuto. A very 
beautiful picture of the Annunciation by Benvenuto is in the Franciscan Convent 
at Siaalunga (c/. Lucy Olcott, in JRasaegna d^Arte (Milan) for May 1906).! 

* Ordered in 1483 (Doc. <Sen., vol. iii., p. 79). The lunette (Adoration of the 
Magi) belongs to a picture in the same convent of S. Domenico, by Mattoo da Siena. 
Benvenuto’s lunette of Christ on the Tomb is on Matteo da Siena’s picture. 
[These lunettes are now in their right places.] 

^ [No. 434 Gallery, Siena.] Inscribed: “ beistveistciti joannis piotobis de senis 
mocoolxxxxl” The colour is dark and dull, and the picture reminds one of tlio 
productions of the Venetian school of Murano. 

® [Now in Gallery of Spedale, No. 18.] 
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Three small pictures in the Sienese Academy are by Benvenuto.^ A 
fresco of the Virgin’s Assumption in the Oratory of S. Sebastian, Borgo 
di Montalboli, outside Asciano ; ^ the same subject in the choir ; two 
panels, originally at its sides in S. M. de’ Ser^i at Borgo S. Sepoloro, 
are also worthy of examination.^ 

^ [lliere are in all two works by Benvenuto in the Siena Gallery, viz. ^To. 434, 
Ascension (1491); No. 435 and No. 436, Triptych with Predelle^, Madonna and Saints 
(1475). This triptych is a work of exceptional charm. There is adebateable fresco 
recently brought to the Gallery from the monastery of the Campansi, possibly by 
the master or his son Girolamo.] 

* The Assumption. The Virgin is accompanied by long motionless angels, with 
the Saviour above between prophets ; S. Thomas between SS. Sebastian and Agatha 
kneeling below, and the Angel and Virgin Annunciate in spandrils of an arch — a 
rude and hastily handled work, with slender and inanimate figures ; and a bad 
example of the school of the Benvenuti. 

® [Here again the authors err through ignorance, and omit to mention at least 
two-thirds of Benvenuto’s works. His development is important and indeed 
unique in the art history of Siena. “ The sentiment of much of his work,’ ’ says 
Miss Olcott, “ falls far below that of Matteo or Neroccio. Sometimes a painter of 
idyllLo charm as in his panel of the Annunciation at Volterra, he became in later 
years one of great austerity and keener perceptions. His son Girolamo hardly 
equalled birn in merit. . . . He was virtually one of the last of the Sienese masters 
who retained unchanged the traditions of the school.’^ The Assumption and Saints 
at Borgo San Sepoloro is a documented work of Matteo di Giovanni, and was 
painted in 1487. 

I give a list of such of Benvenuto’s works as have not been mentioned above : — 

Bolsena. S. Cecilia, Predella : St. George and Dragon and other 

scenes. (Pebkins, Itassegna d^Arte, Senese, an. iii., fasc. 3-4.) 
Cetona (Senese). S. Francesco — Cloister. Madonna Enthroned : fresco. 

(Olcott, Rassegna d’Aric, May 1906.) 

Flobenoe. Palazzo Martelli. Piet^i. (Berenson.) 

Gikestebto (Siena). Pieve. Madonna and Saints. 

Gbossbto. Duomo. Window after Benvenuto’s design. (Berenson.) 

Moistalcino (Senese). Munidpio. Madonna, with SS. Peter and PauL (Berenson.) 
Mublo (Senese). Pieve. Madonna. 

Pebugia. Pinacoteca. Sala IV., No. 21. Piet^ E. (Berenson.) 

Rome. Vatican, Franciscan tried by Fire. (Berenson.) 

Duel and Beconciliation. (Berenson.) 

SABTBAJtTO. Miserkordia. SS. Bernardino and Antony of Padua. 

(Berenson) ; Mr, Perkins gives them to Girolamo. 

Siena. Archivio. Book-cases. The Distribution of Alms, 1475. 

(Berenson.) 

liberty Enthroned, 1467. (Berenson. Cf. W. 
* Heywood, oj}. cit). 

Monte de* Paschi. Madonna of Mercy. (Olcott.) 

Spedale. S. Andrew, and other figures. Frescoes ruined. 
(Berenson and Peridns.) 

Duomo (under cupola). Prophets : frescoes, monochrome. 
Pavement designs : Tiburtine Sibyl, 1463 ; Expulsion of 
Herod, 1484^5. 

3. Bugenio. Resurrection : fresco. Crucifixion : fresco. 

8. S^astiano in VaUe Piatta. Madonna and SS. James and 
Jerome. (Berenson and Olcott.) 

SiNALUNGA. S. Bernardino, Annunciation, 1470, (Olcott.) 

3. 1/ticia. Madonnar, with Saints and Angels, 1609. (Olcott.) 

Madonna and four Saints : fresco. (Olcott.) 
Madovma deHle Nevi. Madonna. (Olcott.) 

Tobrita, Propoaitura. Altarpiece, 1497, (Olcott.) 

ViTEBBO. Duomo, Madoima. (Perkins.) 
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The latter are striking instances of the relationship between the 
Sienese and Umbrians at Borgo San Sepolcro. Passavant has attributed 
them to Piero della Francesca,^ but they ought not to be so considered ; 
for they bear the stamp of the hand of Benvenuto, and are indeed an 
advance on his previous works. The central Assumption is in a form 
which now found numerous copyists in Siena. The Eternal, fore- 
shortened, looks down from a prismatic glory, surrounded by seraphs 
and attended by prophets. The Virgin rises towards Him, encircled by 
cherubs, accompanied by angels, who move not as of old in flight, but 
on clouds. The Apostles below peer into the tomb. SS. John the 
Baptist and Dominic, Paul and Lucy, with the Virgin and the Angel 
Annunciate in medallions above them, fill the sides in the sacristy. 
Whilst the Apostles in the central panel rival in stark stiffness those in 
pictures of the school of Murano, they are dressed in garments of broken 
folds like those of the Flemings. The Angel and Virgin Annunciate 
recall similar creations by Giovanni Santi, and reproduce to some extent 
his character, type, and mode of action. The remaining figures are long, 
lean, and bony, — ^the SS. Paul and Lucy, indeed, not without a claim 
to attention for fairness of proportion and for some progress towards the 
higher talent of Matteo of Siena. 

That Benvenuto had ample time to profit by the changes which were 
rapidly occurring in his country at the close of the fifteenth and opening 
of the sixteenth centuries, is apparent. He lived till 1517, in which 
year he is recorded to have furnished the baldaquin of the Siena Duomo 

Note 3, p. 117 — continued. 

London. National Gallery. No. 909 : Triptych. 

Wallace Coll. S. Jerome. 

Coll. Salting. Madonna, 

Biohmond (Surrey). Coll. Sir F. Gooh. Four Predelle. 

Pasis. Coll. Arlha. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Dollfy^. Madonna and Angels. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Spiridon. Madonna, with two Saints. (Berenson.) 

Madonna, with Magdalen and S. Sebastian. 
(Berenson.) 

Aix-bn-Pbovbnob. Museum, No. 138 ; Massacre of Innocents. (Pbkkins, 
Rassegna d'Arte Smese. This was formerly given to Matteo. ) 
Moudins. Museum. No. 84: Madonna. (Berenson.) 

BBBiiiN. Coll. Becherath. King and Councillor. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Kaufmann. Crucifixion, with S. Giovanni Gualberto! 
(Perkms ; formerly ascribed to Niccol6 da Foligno.) 
GCttingbn, University Gallery. Nativity, E. (Berenson.) 

Kablsbtjhb. Museum. No. 408. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Buda-Pesth. Museum. No. 39. Nativity, (Berenson.) 

Cambbidge, U.S.A. Fogg Museum. Large Altarpiece. Madonna and baints, 
(Peekcns, Rassegna d/’Arte, May 1906. Important work.) 
New Haven, U.S.A. Coll. Jarves. Madonna and two Angels. (Berenson and 
Perkins. ) 

Phuadelpbia, U.S.A. Coll. Widener. Madonna and two Saints, (Perkins.)] 

1 See antea, “ P. della Francesca,” and Passavant, Raphael, vhi su/p., vol. i., p. 433 
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on the occasion of Leo X.’s visit, to that city.^ There never was a class, 
however, so little prone to alter as that of Siena’s artists, and we must 
pass from Benvenuto to his son Girolamo, in order to find improvement. 
Yet Girolamo, bom as late as 1470, and the contemporary of Pinturicchio, 
Bazzi, Girolamo Genga, and Pacchia, painted in 1508 a Virgin ‘‘ of the 
Snow,” in the essentials not unlike the productions of his father, though 
perhaps more pleasing to the eye. Numerous and cornered folds deprive 
the draperies of nature ; and the colouring exaggerates the quality of 
warmth.^ An injured fresco of the Virgin, amidst singing and playing 
angels, in a lunette above the high altar of the church of the Madonna 
of Fontegiusta, is a later creation, dating from 1515, in which Girolamo 
had enlarged his manner.® A S. Chiara with a kneeling pilgrim, in the 
convent church of the Osservanza outside Siena ; two or three small 
pictures in the Academy, are all that remains of this short-lived artist, 
who died in 1524,^ 

Before proceeding further, however, we must revert to men of the 
earlier period, of another stamp in many ways than that of the branch 
headed by Domenico di Bartolo, 

Stefano di Giovanni, more commonly known as Sassetta, was a child 
of the fourteenth century, whose art so strikingly resembled that of a 
bygone time, that guides of respectable quality attribute his Crucifix in 

^ Doc. Sen.t vol. iii., p. 80. In the same volumes are records of works not now 
in existence; — ^in 1470, at S. M. deUa Scala; 1482, in the Duomo (miniatures); 
1483, in the Duomo (drawing for Sibyl in the pavement) ; 1485, in the Duomo 
(drawing for the Sacrifice of J ephtha) ; 1493, in the Company of S. Giov. Battista 
della Morte (painted bier) ; 1494, in the Company of S. Trinity (standard with Virgin 
of Mercy) ; 1499, in Comp, of S. Girolamo, vol. ii., pp. 344, 379, 382, 387 ; vol. iii., 
pp. 40, 79“80. M. Ramboux, Cologne, catalogues the following as by Benvenuto, 
No. 168. 

2 This picture is in the Oratorio di S. Caterina at S. Domenico of Siena, and 
represents the Virgin with the Infant in benediction, erect on her knee. Four 
angels with vases and snow-balls are at her sides. Right and left stand S. J erome 
and S. Catherine, and two other saints kneel at the fianks of the foreground, 
whilst an angel sounds an instrument on the step of the throne. An inscription 
at the base runs: “opus jhbboiumi benvenuti be senis Mcccccvm.” A 
lunette, affixed to the upper part, is not by Benvenuto, but is a fragment of 
another picture by Matteo da Siena. 

® Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. 71. The shadows and sky are restored- The picture 
has been long falsely assigned to Fungal. 

* Ibid., vol. iii., p. 78. The kneeling pilgrim is attributed erroneously to 
Pietro di Giovanni Pucci. [Works by Girolamo are numerous. OiiCorr gives 

to him no less than seven panels in the Sienese Gallery alone, besides three others 
officially ascribed to him by the catalogue (see Guide to Siena). Mr. Perkins ascribes 
to him various panels at Boston, U.S.A., Frankfort (Staedel Gallery), New Haven 
(Jarves Coll.), Montalcdno, and Siena. Mb. Bbeenson adds still more in his recently 
published list (Central ItaMan Painters, 1909, pp. 181-2), which inolud^ the works 
already given to the master by Mr. Perkins and Miss Oloott. Girolamo in his earlier 
years was a close follower of his father’s teachings, but later shows other and 
varied influences.] 

The pictures at the Siena Gallery are [Nos. 342, 369, 370, 372, 373, 383, 395, 
414.] A S. Jerome in M. Ramboux’s Collection at Cologne is catalogued 
under Girolamo’s name. No. 169. 
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S. M. de’- Servi at Siena to Ugolino.^ He differs from Domenico di 
Bartolo and others of his kindred, not merely because he preserves 
unimpaired the technical system of tempera, but because he imitated 
the formal arrangement, the patient minuteness of outline, and the soft 
curves of draperies which distinguish Ugolino and Segna. The link 
which connects him with that age is the Crucifix of the Servi, to which 
we may add the Saviour on the Cross in Golgotha, already noticed at 
the Gallery of Siena, ^ and a Calvary at the Louvre ^ In coarseness and 
thinness of shape, in overweight of head, his figures are no better than 
those of his contemporaries, whose flatness of tone he imitates. We 
should for this reason hesitate to declare that his example had no influ- 
ence on the later Vecchietta. The only piece positively connected with 
his name is the fresco of the Porta Romana at Siena,^ which he left 
unfinished at his death ; but that specimen is so characteristic that it 
serves as a model of his peculiarities, and shows that he, and no other, 
produced the Birth of the Virgin in the sacristy of the Duomo at Asciano, 
the Madonna and Saints of 1436 in a chapel at the convent church of the 
Osservanza, outside Siena, and a similar one in the sacristy of S. Domenico 
of Cortona.® The monumental form, the roofed or gabled fronts of these 
altarpieces are purely Sienese ; the subjects are handled in Sassetta’s 
style. At Asciano some grace makes amends for the comparative weak- 
ness of the figures, or the flatness which results from variegated tints 
unrelieved by light or shadow and copious use of ornament. It is 
almost touching to see how Stefano clings to old compositions in episodes 
of which the originals by Lorenzetti are copied successively by Andrea 
Vanni, Bartolo di Fredi, and him.® A tender air still pleases in the 
plump, small-featured Virgin at the Osservanza ; and extraordinary 
softness pervades the rosy flesh, shadowed with the usual verde.*^ At 


1 [This Crucifix is a Ducciesque work, it is not by Sassetta. Of. Lucy 
Oloott, Guide to Siena (Siena), p. 284.] 

® [No. 21. See antea^ vol. ii., p. 19.] 

® [See antea, vol, ii., p. 19.] 

* [See note infra,'] 

® [Now in the Gesii in Cortona.] 

• Lorenzetti’s original of 1342 is in the Siena Opera del Duomo. Vanni’s 
adaptation [No. 116 in the Siena Gallery: this is by Paolo di Gio. Pei. See 
supra, vol. ii., p, 73, note 10.] Fredi’s in S. Agostino at S. Gimignano. The 
central panel of Sassetta’s altarpiece represents the nurses busy with the Child ; 
the right side, S. Anna in bed washing her hands ,* the left side Joachim receiving 
the news of the birth. Above the latter, is her death, whilst on the opposite 
panel flanking a central one devoted to the Virgin giving the breast to Christ, 
is the funeral of Mary, the whole on gold ground. 

The throned Virgin holds the Infant erect on her knee. SS. Ambrose 
and Jerome attend at the sides, and the pointed gables are filled by a Christ 
in benediction between SS. Paul and Peter, whilst the spaces between the points 
contain two medallions with the Virgin and Angel Annunciate. On the lower 
border one reads the words : “ MAmrs oblakdi riBBi fecit hano tabulam: 
OUM TOTA OAFEiDiiA Mooooxxxvi ” on gold ground. 
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Cortona, the saints are slender as before, but stork-like in the gravity 
and awkwardness of their motion.^ Each of these three Sassettas is 
marked by painful minuteness of operation, a tendency to overweight 
of heads, festooned drapery, angular eyes, and superabundance of gold. 
They reveal the source from which Sano di Pietro obtained his education.® 

Some interest attaches also to the life of Sassetta from the know- 
ledge that Sienese art is traceable through him in a direct manner to 
the home of Piero della Francesca. Della Valle quotes the contract of 
Stefano di Giovanni with the Minorites of Siena for a S. Francis in 
Majesty at S. Francesco of Borgo S. Sepolcro. The picture has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Lombardi at Florence.^ Poverty, Chastity, 
Obedience, hovering above the glorified founder’s head, are not without 
grace or natural motion, but the attendant saints alone would prove 
that the Byzantine element had not vanished from Siena in the fifteenth 
century.^ 

The Coronation of the Virgin on the Eoman Gate is an old form of 
that subject, lacking neither religious feehng nor simplicity in its con- 
ception, but almost deprived of both in the execution. Lean puppets, 
with necks almost as long as their waists, wriggle rather than move in 
attitudes and costume alike grotesque. Grimace distorts the faces. 
Festoons, bedecked with borders, surcharge the skirts, and remind us 
of the time when Cimabue arose to set aside similar imperfections ; and 
Sassetta appears dimly to us as the last of a religious class exhausted by 
sameness and repetition.® Yet, there is no depth so low but that we 

^ The centre represents the Virgin with the Child to her breast, and two 
kneeling angels on the foreground, between SS. Nicolas of Bari, Michael (in 
armour injured by scaling), J ohn the Baptist, and Margaret. A central medallion 
in the pinnacle contains the Lamb, the side ones the Annunciation. 

2 Ramboux’s catalogue, at Cologne, assigns to Sassetta the following 
panels, Nos. 149-63. 

3 Della Vallb, Lettere Seneae, vol. iii., p. 44. The signature on the picture 
runs thus : “ CEiSToronus rRAurcisoi eei an-deeas JOHAJsnsris TAiiris opbeakfus 
A. Mccocxxxxnu.” [The principal panels of this altarpiece are now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bernhard Berenson, at Settignano, the remainder being in the Gtallery 
at OhantiUy, and in the collections of M. ChaJandon of Paris and Comte de Martel 
at Ohevemy,] Della Valle further notices a Crucifix in the refectory of S. Martino 
at Siena, ordered of Sassetta in 1433 {op, cit,, vol. iii., p. 44). [This Crucifix is no 
longer traceable.] 

* Another picture in the Lombardi collection representing the Virgin and 
Child between six angels and two saints at the sides (injured) reminds one of 
the frescoes of the Porta Romana. [No longer traceable.] 

We may also mention here again the Berlin Museum panel, No. 1122, assigned 
to Domenico di Bartolo, see nota to p. 104, with reference to its upper paart being 
more like a production of Sassetta than one by any other Sienese that we know. 

* The fresco is much injured. [It was not altogether by Sassetta, and has 
many times been repainted.] The Virgin bends in pious reverence to receive 
the crown from the Saviour, of whose head alone there are st^ traces. Angels 
and prophets and clergy attend behind the Virgin ; whilst similar groups behind 
the Christ are partly obliterated, partly altered by damp. In the lower fore- 
ground SS. Bernardino and Catherine of Siena, severally head groups of saints. 
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find a lower, and Pietro di Giovanni Pucci is to be reckoned amongst 
the followers of Stefano di Giovanni.^ 

Note 5, p. 121 — continued. 

The whole fresco on the outside of the gate is in a recess the vaulting of which 
still contains a few of the angels originally painted there. The remaining 
notices of Sassetta’s life are short :~1427. Design for the font in S. Giovanni 
at Siena {Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 244). — 1428. He is free of the Painters’ Guild 
(ibid., vol. i., p. 48). — 1433. Altarpiece for a private chapel in the Duomo 
(ibid., vol. ii., p. 244), — 1440. Drawings for a glass window in the Duomo 
(ibid., vol. ii., p. 198). — 1442. Colours for the Duomo (ibid., vol. ii., p. 244). 
— 1444, S. Bernardino in the Hospital church of S. M. della Scala (ibid., p. 245). 
— 1447. Order for the paintings of the Porta Romana at Siena (ibid.).— -1450. 
Sassetta’s death (ibid., vol. ii., p. 274). — 1452. Arbitration for the price to 
be paid to Sassetta’s heirs for the Porta Romana frescoes (ibid.). — 1459. 
Record that the frescoes still remain unfinished, vol. iii., p. 307. 

[To this list of dates we can now add that of September 3, 1437, when Sassetta 
signed an agreement to paint the great altarpiece for S. Francesco at Borgo 
San Sepolcro. Cf, Bobghesi e Banohi, Nuovi Documenti (Siena, 1898), p. 119 
et seq. The authors say that the agreement was made with the Minorites 
of Siena. This is not so. The agreement was made at Borgo. 

For an appreciation of Sassetta, whom the authors treat far too casually, 
consult Bbrenson, A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend (Dent, 1909) first 
published in Burlington Magazine, 1903; and for a list of his works see Idem, 
Central Italian Painters (1909), p. 244 et seq. Mb. Lanoton Douglas in 
Burlington Magazine, vol. i. (1903), p. 296, in an article called A Forgotten 
Painter, traces carefully what we may know of Sassetta’s life and engagements. 
Cf. Idem, A History of Siena (1902), p. 386 et seq. See also F. Mason Pbbkins, 
in Bassegna d*Arte (Milan), for May 1904, Sept. 1904, Feb. 1906, March 1907; 
Bassegna d^Arte Senese, an. iv., fasc. 2-3 ; and Burlington Magazine, Aug. 1904. 

I give here a list of pictures by Sassetta, ascribed to him by Mr. Berenson, Miss 
Olcott, Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Perkins, omitting those already mentioned at Asoiano 
Cortona, and the Osservanza of Siena as well as the fresco of the Porta Romana, 
Siena, which is only partly his and has been frequently repainted ; — 

Basciano (Senese). Chiesa del Gastello. Madonna. (Pbekins, 

Bassegna d* Arte, Sept. 1904.) 

Chtctsdino (Senese). Municipio. Polyptych; Madonna and Saints. 

Flobbnoe. GoU. Horne. Small Heads of SS, Ursula 

and Lucy. (Berenson and Perkins.) 

„ Settignano. Coll. Berenson. Triptych : S. Francis in 

Ecstasy ; the Baptist ; Beato Raineri 
Rasini, 1444. Madonna and Angels. 

Gbosseto. Duomo — Sacristyi Madonna. One of Sassetta’s 

most charming works, first given to him by 
Mb. Perkins {of. Bassegna d^Arte, May, 1904. ) 

^ [This is quite unjust to Pietro, as well as to Sassetta. He adds to the 
[1] types of Sassetta rigidity and hard outlines, and he substitutes to his 
master’s transparence of colour a disagreeable opaqueness. His extant works 
are : a life-size S. Bernardino in the Gallery of Siena [No. 203], inscribed : 
“PBTBTJS JOHANNIS PiNxiT.” A similar figure, in the choir of the church 
of the Osservanza, signed: “opus pbtbi johanne sbnis Moocoxxxviin.” ; — 
a third in S. Francesco of Lucignano, where the saint tramples on three epis- 
copal mitres with the inscription: “pbtbus johannis de senis p, mooooxlviii ” ; 
—a dull and poor Adoration of the Shepherds, with S. Galgano on the right, 
is on an altar to the left of the portal in S. Agostino of Asciano. Della Valle, 
Leu. Sen., vol. ii., p. 197, records two frescoes painted by Pietro di Giovanni 
Pucci in the infirmary of the Spedale of S. M. della Scala. It is to Pietro (one 
should conjecture from the style) that we owe the repainted figure of the dead, 
Emperor Barbarossa in Spinello’s fresco at the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH SS. FRANCIS AND BERNARDINO 

„ ^ Gallery, Siena, 

Sano m Pietro. ^ 
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One of Ms better pupils was Ansano or Sano di Ketro di Meneio, 
whose power of multiplication seems little short of miraculous. Bom 


Note 5, p. 121 — continued. 
Milan. 


PiBNZA. 

Bome. 


San Sevbeino (Marche). 
Siena. 


London, 

Babnabd Castle, 


Coll. Crespi. Virgin Bidding Farewell to 
Apostles. (Berenson. ) 

Coll. Prince Trivulzio. Triptych: Birth of 
Virgin. (Cagnola.) 

Museo. Triptych : Madonna and Saints. 
(Berenson.) 

Vatican, Saint Before a Judge. 

Martyrdom of a Saint. 

S. Dominic Adoring Cross. 

Christ at the Column. (F. M. 
Perkins, in Raseegna d*Arte 
(Milan), July and August, 1906.) 
Coll. Mignanelli. Madonna. (Berenson ; 

according to Mr. Perkins, a school work.) 
Museo. Ko. 15 : Madonna and Angels. 
(Berenson.) 

QalffiT'j. No. 166 : S. Antony Abbot. 

No. 167 : Last Supper. 

No. 168 : Four Saints. 

No. 169 : Four Scunts. 

No. 177 : Madonna, Saints and 
Angels. (Triptych.) (Olcott.) 
No. 326 : Madonna. (Perkins.) 
ArcTiivio. Book-cases. Libro dei TJsujErutti 
(1413-1602), Pink House in Woods. 
(Berenson). 

Palazzo Saracini. No, 933 : Adoration of 
Magi. (Douglas and 
Olcott.) 

No. 1256 : Busts of SS. 
John and Mary. (Ber- 
enson.) 

No. 1273 : S. Martin and 
Beggar. (Perkins.) 

No. 1275 : Madonna, 
Saints and Angels. 
(Triptych). (Olcott.) 

National Gallery. No. 1842 : Three Heads 
of Angels. I^esco. (Berenson.) 

Bowes Museum. Miracle of Sacrament. 


Frome (Somerset). 

Locko Park (Derby), 
Paris. 


Bordeattk. 

Chantilly. 

Cheverny (Loire-et-Cher). 
Dijon. 


(Dourfas.) 

Coll. Homer. SS. Dorothy, Catherine, 
James, SS. Christopher, Paul, Antony 
Abbot. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Lowe. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Baptist. (Berenson). 

Coll. Chalandon. Six Scenes from Life of 
S. Francis, 1444. (Borgo S. Sepolcro 
Altarpiece.) (Berenson.) 

Coll. Le Boy. Madoima and Angels, E. 
(Berenson.) 

Museum. S. Francis. (Berenson.) 

Museum. Meeting of S. Francis with the 
three Ladies on the way to Siena, 1444. 
(Douglas.) 

Coll. Be Martel. S. Francis and the Wolf 
of Gubbio, 1444, (Berenson.) 

Museum. Piet&. (Berenson and Fry.) 
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in 1406,^ buried in 1481,2 his life offers no very great variety of incident. 
He worked for most of the public bodies and religious institutions of 
Siena, and there are not less than forty-seven panels by him in the 
Gallery of that city. 

His style oscillates between that of Vecchdetta and that of Sassetta, 
but he took most from the latter, rivalling the carefulness, improving 
the types and expression, of his predecessor. His frescoes are as like 
arras as those of Simone or lippo Memmi. They are variegated, richly 
adorned, but almost shadowless. Roimd heads, deficient in the frontal 
projections, are heavy for frames that diminish feebly to the feet. Easy 
curves of meandering folds form the comparative attraction of draperies ; 
and in panels, the colour is fused, transparent, and careful ; nor is it 
possible to find, even in Simone, more exquisite tracery or more finely 
cut coigns for the stamping of nimbuses. An agreeable tenderness in 
the delineation of females sometimes redeems the more vulgar errors 
into which Sano commonly falls ; and he fairly succeeds in such religious 
subjects as a Paradise, or a Coronation of the Virgin, and gives some 
greater charm to the form of an angel than to that of an attendant 
saint. It has been usual to call him the AngeHco of Siena, and this 
may be true, if the name be meant only to suggest a contrast between 
his productions and the coarser ones of some of his contemporaries. An 
early Virgin and Saints, ordered for the convent of S. Girolamo of Siena 
in 1444, shows him to have been active at that time in the production 
of the partitioned altarpieces characteristic of the taste of his country- 
men.® A fresco of the Coronation in the ground fioor of the Palazzo 
Pubblioo is of the following year ; and the most important of all Sano’s 
labours.^ Some grace in the movement of the bowing Virgin is allied 

Note 6, p. 121 — continued. 

Montpellier. Museum. Small Crucifixion. (Berenson.) 

Berlin. Museum. No. 63b. Madonna. 

No number. Small Madonna 

with two Saints (one the 

Baptist) and God the Father 
above. 

Buda-Pbsth. Museum. S. Thomas Aquinas Fraying. 

(Berenson.) 

Englewood, New Jersey, U.S.A, Coll. Platt. Saint giving Alms. (Perkins.) 

Abbot blessing pilgrim. ( Perkins. ) 

New Haven, U.S.A. Coll. Jarves. Temptations of S. Antony. 

(Two pieces). (Berenson and Perkins.)] 

1 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 279. 

® Ibid., vol. ii., pp. 388-90. His name is Sano di Pietro di Menoio, and he 
is not the son of Pietro Lorenzetti, as Della Valle asserts, Lett. Sen., vol. ii., note 
to p. 229. 

» [No. 246] Siena Gallery, inscribed : opus sani petri de senis mococxxiih.” 

^ A long inscription at the base of this fresco exists, and is given with tolerable 
correctness by Della Valle, Lett. Sen., vol. ii., note to p. 230. It concludes : 
“ opus sani PETRI SENIS moccccxlv.” The two principal figures are in front of a 
vast throne, at the back of which are numerous angels. Seraphs, prophets, and 
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to a feeling immediately akin to that of Sassetta. Finer and better 
preserved, however, is the Madonna, SS. Jerome and Bernardino in a 
chapel to the left of the portal of the convent church dell’ Osservanza.^ 
Another careful work is a S. Bernardino in the sacristy of the Duomo 
at Siena. The most successful of the pieces in the Gallery is the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin of 1479 ; ^ and there are many interesting specimens 
of his manner in the sacristy of S. Francesco at Gualdo,® in the collegiate 
church of S. Quirico near Siena,^ in the Duomo at Pienza,^ in SS. Pietro 
e Paolo of Buonconvento,® in many other places of the Sienese territory, 
and in most puhho and private collections in England and on the 
Continent,'^ 

In 1428, at which date Sano was already free of his guild, his model 
was taken for the font in the Baptistery of S. Giovanni at Siena.® He 
acted as umpire for Sassetta in 1433,® and as Vecchietta’s assistant in 
1439.^® In 1452, he valued, and is said to have finished subsequently. 


saints attend at the sides. Cherubs and other inmates of Paradise play in the 
spandrils of the arch forming the recess ; and the whole scene is guarded, as it 
were, by a large S. Catherine (repainted in the seventeenth century) and S. Ber- 
nardino. 

1 The Virgin and Angel Annunciate are in the medallions of the spandrils. The 
predella is removed and now stands as base to a picture of 1413 in the same church, 
which may be assigned to Taddeo Bartoli. 

2 [Nos. 259, 260 Gallery] inscribed: “sAiu petei piniot — qxjesta tavoia a 

FATA FARE SIJORO BATISTA DI BENEDETTO DE’ NOBELI DA UTIAN'O MCCCCLXXVini.” 

This altarpiece was in the church of S. Petronilla. The remaining panels in the 
Gallery are [all works, thirty in number, in Sala IV. ; all works, ninete^ in number, 
in Sala V. ; and Nos. 272, 273, 323.] 

® This is a much damaged (by three splits) lunette under the false name of 
Alunno representing the Coronation of the Virgin with two monks in prayer on 
the foreground right and left of the principal group. £Now in Municipio.] 

* Above the lateral portal of the transept. In a lunette, the Virgin and Child 
between SS. James, Nicodemus, a kneeling female (left) and two other saiats 
(right) : above, the Resurrection and Limbo. In a pr^ella, scenes from the 
Passion. [Now in Gallery.] 

* The Virgin and Child between the Magdalen, James the Elder, James the 
Less, and S. Anna. In a triangular pinnacle a half-length Christ and Angels ; in the 
predella, a medallion of Christ and figures of the Annunciate Virgin and Angel : 
with a doubtful inscription, “ sani pbtei.” 

® Virgin and Child. The sides, SS. Bernardino and Catherine, in the sacristy. 

’ Siena, S. M. Maddalena: Conservatorio. Altarpiece (wood) by Sano. Sub- 
ject : the Virgin and Child between SS. John the Baptist, Helena, Jerome, and 
Bernardino. [Now in Gallery.] Paris, Louvre. [Nos. 1128-1132.] These are 
episodes from the life of S. Jerome, also by Sano. Gallery of late H.R.H. Prince 
^bert (Manchester No. 56), Virgin, Child, and saints [now at Buckingham Palace] : 
Mr Puller Maitland (Manchester, No. 56), S. Peter restoring Tabitha. Sir J. Boileau 
(Manchester, No. 59), a Miracle from the legend of S. Chiara. Rome, Museo Cristiano, 
press. No. 19, various small panels. Dresden, Museum [Nos. 24, 25, 26.]. Berlin, 
Museum, Nos. 1068, 1120-1121. [These are not by Sano.] Ramboux, Cologne, 
Nos. 130-2, 134-143. [These are not by Sano,] Altenburg (Saxony), Lindenau 
Collection, by Sano [No, 70, Visitation. No. 72, Virgin, Child, and Baptist. No. 73, 
Virgin, Child, four angels, and two saints.] 

® Doc. Sen.^ vol. i., p. 48, and voL ii., p. 388. 

» Ibid., vol. ii., p. 244. Ibid., vol. ii., p. 388. 
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the frescoes of the Roman Gate.^ He was not unacquainted with Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio or Neroceio.^ He was, in fact, an industrious mediocre 
man, the number of whose productions must have gone far to make the 
lives of other and less rapid painters dubious and uncomfortable.^ 

Amongst a mass of still less distinguished individuals who were his 
contemporaries and sometimes his aids, Giovanni di Paolo, called Del 
Poggio, and Giovanni di Pietro, deserve but a passing glance. The first 
of these was already in practice in 1423,^ and on the roll of Sienese art 
in 1428.® His death followed closely on that of Sano, in whose service 
he laboured in 1447.® His strange fancy in composition, and his epileptic 
vehemence and awkwardness in the delineation of action, are betrayed 
in a Last Judgment of 1453 at the Sienese Academy,’ and in many 
other panels abroad, such as those in M. Ramboux’s collection at 
Cologne.® He was a miniaturist, as his style might lead one to believe, 

1 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 274. There is proof that the frescoes were unfinished in 
1459 (Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 307), yet Della Valle affirms that Sano’s name and 
the date 1429 are on them (Lett. Sen., vol. ii., p. 229). The Annot. of Vasari state 
that Sano finished the work in 1460 (vol. vi., p. 183). But no one could now trace 
his hand there. [Documentary evidence proves Sano’s part in the fresco over 
Porta Romana, Siena. It has been many times repainted.] 

2 Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 366. 

^ [The productiveness of Sano is indeed surprising. Mr. Berenson, Miss Olcott, 
and Mr. Perkins have of recent years almost tripled the number of works by the 
master mentioned in the text. The list is now so long as to render it impossible 
for me to give it in full. I refer the student, therefore, to that contained in the 
latest edition of Mr. Berensok’s Central Italian Painters.'] 

See as to miniatures by Sano, Doc. Sen., vol. ii., pp. 382-3, 385 ; and Vasari, 
Com., vol. vi., pp. 224, 236, 238, 240, 242, 348-9. [Sassetta and Sano di Pietro are 
the two most charming of the fifteenth-century painters of Siena. They were both 
conservatives intent on preserving and expressing early intention of Sienese art. 
Sano is an uneven master, sometimes producing work of an extraordinary charm and 
delicacy, sometimes merely a mediocrity. He may be seen at his best in the signed 
work in the Siena Gallery, Nos. 246, 232, 241, 253, 255, 259, 260.] 

^ Vasari, Com., voL vi., p. 186. 

* Doc. Sen., vol. i., p. 48. ® Doc. Sen., vol. i., p, 375. 

^ [No. 172.] There are numerous pieces in the Academy besides the above 
i.e. No. 173, inscribed with his name and the date 1463; 174, 176, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 186-9, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 206, 208, 211, 212, 213-16, 
324, 576. The commentators of Vasari, M sup. (vol. vi., p. 309), assign to Giovanni 
di Paolo, on the ground of similarity of style, miniatures of an Antifoner originally 
in the Eremitani of Lecceto, now in the Siena Library, and of an Office for tho Dead, 
in the same repository; see an illustration in Rosini, Stor., vbi swp., vol. iii., part L 
p. 22. 

8 In this collection, one finds by him, panels as follows : Nos. 113-121, 123, 129. 
[Nothii^ by Giovanni di Paolo is now at Cologne.] In the sacristy of the church 
of Castiglione Fiorentino, is a picture in separate parts — subject, the Virgin and 
Child, SS. Catherine (recalling Gentile da Fabriano), female saint, and S. Michael 
(much injured). On the panel containing the Virgin, one reads : “ opus johankis 
DB SENis A. D. moccclvh (1457).” [Now in Pinacoteca.] 

A panel (small) by Giovanni di Paolo is (under the name of Gentile da Fabriano) 
in possession of Mr. Farrer in London — subjects the Annunciation and the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eye from Paradise. [Now in the Coll, of Mr. Robert Benson.] In 
the same style is an Adoration of the Magi, from the Northwick Collection and 
now belonging to Mr. Fuller Maitland. [Now in the Von Kaufimann Collection 
at Berlin ?.] 
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and he derived his manner apparently from that of Taddeo Bartoli’s 
adoptive child Gregorio of Lucca ; yet, it is possible to agree with 
Ricci that he was at the school of Gentile da Fabriano.^ He may also 
be conjectured with reason to have taught another miniaturist whose 
vellums adorn the choral books of the cathedrals at Siena and Pienza ; 
and by whom a Virgin, Child, and Saints was preserved in latter years 
by Signor Toscanelh at Pisa.® As for Giovanni di Pietro, it will be 

^ Memorie, vhi sup., vol. i., p. 163. This may be the place to notice anew a 
S. George and Dragon assigned to Salvanello (fiote to p. 180, vol. i. of the present 
work) in S. Cristoforo of Siena. This picture is reminiscent of Pisanello and Gentile 
da Fabriano, yet seems Sienese. It might be by Giovanni di Paolo, if it be admitted 
that he studied under Gentile da Fabriano. [The S. George is by Sano. Cf. Ltrcrsr 
OrcoTT, Bassegna d^Arte (Mdano), Sept. 1904.] 

We may mention also in connection with the name of Giovanni di Paolo, an 
Annmiciation, half-lengths of SS. Peter and Paul, CJhrist Crucified between the 
Virgin and Evangelist, gables of an altarpiece the sides of which, representing 
S. John the Baptist and S. Bernardino, are attached to a central Virgin already 
mentioned under Lorenzetti. These pieces are all in S. Pietro Ovile at Siena. The 
Annunciation is a copy of one by Simone handled in Giovanni di Paolo’s manner. 
[This much-discussed work was formerly given by Mr. Perkins and ilR. Berenson 
to Andrea Vanni’s later years (see Burlington Magazine^ Aug. 1903) ; but Mr. Perkins, 
I believe, has for somet ime past looked upon it as an early work of Matteo di 
Giovanni, to whom he has ascribed the remaining panels of the altarpiece (see 
Burlington Magazine^ 1904, and Eassegna d'Arte, Sept. 1904). Mr. Berenson 
still lists the picture as by Vanni {Central Italian Painters, 1909, p. 262) : Mb. 
Douglas gives it to Sassetta (see his History of Siena, and Burlington Magazine, 
May 1903). See supra, vol. ii., p. 109, note 1.] In the same sacristy is a large 
Crucifix m the old style, with the Pelican, and “graffiti ” of angels at the sides, also 
in the style of Giovanni di Paolo. Between the Crucifixion and the foremen- 
tioned Annunciation, an Assumption in Asciano might be named It has already 
been alluded to in the life of Dom. di Bartolo. A book-cover of 1444, is in the 
ninth Press of the Museo Cristiano at Rome, representing the Anmmoiation, 
apparently by Giovanni di Paolo. There are four pieces in the Lindenau Collec- 
tion at Altenburg properly assigned to our artist — No. 76, Madonna; Nos. 77, 78, 
Crucifixions ; and No. 79, “Noli me Tangere.” 

^ [Giovanni di Paolo is evidently a pupil of Paolo di Giovanni Fei and a follower 
of Sassetta. Mr. Berenson and Mb. Pebkins have publ^hed a long list of works 
by this changeable but often deeply im^inative and original artist. The Siena 
Gallery possesses numerous examples of his art, but for the greater part they are not 
to be classed among his finer works, the best of them being a Madonna and Child, 
No. 206, and a series of predella pieces, Nos. 172-4-5-6. He is to be seen at his 
best in such panels as those representing the Life of the Baptist in the Collection 
of M. A 3 mard at Lyons (c/. Perkins, Bassegna d^Arfe Senese, an. iii., fasc. 3-4) ; in the 
delightful Paradise formerly in the Palmieri-Nuti Coll, at Siena, and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York ; in the Annunciation belonging to Mr. Robert 
Benson, of London ; in the Expulsion from Eden in M. Benoit’s Collection at Paris ; 
in the Assumption at San Severino in the Marches, &c. Giovanni was also an able 
miniaturist. Miniatures by his hand are to be seen in the Biblioteca Co muna le of 
Siena, and in the Collection of Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, of London, A long 
list of Giovanni’s works is to be found in Mr. Bbbenson’s Central Itc^an Painters, 
1909, pp. 176-181, to which the reader is referred.] ^ . . j m-M j 

® Pellegrino Mariani’s only authentic picture, above cited, is a Vugin and Child 
between SS. John the Baptist and Bernardino, with Christ cruoified between the 
Virgin and Evar^elist, inscribed : “ pbllbqeino mabiant be senis mccool xxxx * 
The execution is inferior to, but like that of, Giovanni di Paolo. There are rec^i^ 
of hifl industry in Siena from 1449 to 1492, the date of his death. He painted mima- 
tures for the Duomo and Hospital of S. M. della Soala ; and copious notices of him 
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sufficient to call attention to his Virgin of Mercy in the choir of S. M. 
de’ Servi at Siena, As an independent artist he scarcely deserves 
notice ; but he was the “ companion ” of a master of some renown ; 
and his humble aid was of service to Matteo di Giovanni di Bartolo.^ 
Rational and staid in dealing with quiet religious scenes, Matteo was 
the best Sienese painter of his time. In this sense only he might claim 
to be called the Ghirlandaio of the rival republic. But when he ventured 
to diverge from the path in which he could hope to avoid the more 
glaring faults of his comrades ; when, tired of deHneating Virgins and 
angels, in which tenderness found its natural place, he chose subjects re- 
quiring dramatic power ; he betrayed his education in ill-balanced and 
overcharged composition, in confused groups, and in violent, yet unnatural 
action. If he sometimes resembled Vecchietta and Benvenuto, because 
he gave little phancy to the human shape, and httle style to drapery ; 
if grimace often resulted from his attempt to realise expression ; he 
frequently displayed a softness and feeling characteristic, of Sano di 
Pietro, whose manner he may be said to have assumed and improved 
by modernising it. He certainly shows that the progress of Italian art 
had not remained unheeded or unstudied on his part ; yet when we 
compare Matteo with Domenico Ghirlandaio, or the Sienese of the 
fifteenth century with their contemporaries at Florence, it becomes plain 
that scientific principles were not substituted soon enough in Siena to 
the religious sentiment which gave originahty and power to Duccio and 
some of his successors. But to say that Matteo, as chief of his class, 
was far behind the Florentines, is insufficient. The low level kept by 
his countrymen at the close of the period at which we have arrived, was 
such that, whilst the Umbrians whom they had at first governed, fell 
off from their allegiance, the Perugians successively rivalled, distanced, 
and overcame them. Siena thus persistently rejected the examples of 
Florence from the earhest to the latest age, and when, in a sinking state, 

are in Doo, /Sen., vol. ii., pp. 379-80-2, 385-6), and in Com, to Vasaux, vol. vi., 
pp. 221, 223, 227, 229, 237, 344-5. [Pellegrino di Mariano was evidently a pupil 
of S^setta. ^ Signor ToscaneUi’s picture is no longer to be traced. Two very 
pleasingly painted panels by Pellegrino are Nos. 216, 218, of the Gallery of Siena, 
both of them being predella pictures. Mb. Pbbxins further ascribes to him a 
little Virgin and Child (No. 158) and a Crucifixion in the same Gallery {cf. 
Baesegna d^Arte Seneae, an. iv., fasc. 2-3), as well as five panels, Press S, Nos. 
IV.-Vin., representing the Nativity of the Virgm, her Presentation, her Marriage, 
the Visitation, and the Adoration of the Magi, in the Christian Museum of the 
Vatican (Baaaegna d'Arte (Milan), Aug. 1906).] 

^ He was companion to Matteo of Siena {Doc, Sen,^ vol. ii., p. 279), and is 
described as such by Matteo himself in 1453, and in records of a later date (1467, 
Doc. Sen., voL ii., p. 373). His Virgin of Mercy at the Servi is signed : “ OBUS 
JOHAKfiOS D. BBonai Mcocoxxxvi,” but this inscription is repainted probably on the 
old lines. The tempera is spare and grey, but the panel has suffered from repainting- 
[This is by Giovanni di Paolo, the signature has been changed. Cf, Lucy Oloott, 
Guide to Siena.] 
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she acknowledged a supremacy, inevitable as well as beneficial, she 
swore fealty to Perugia, retaining the humble position of vassal, content 
in the exercise of talents second to those of the great Vannucci, and as 
far below those of Padua in the scientific branch, as they were below 
those of Venice in the gift of colour. Matteo, however, was but half a 
Sienese, being the son of a tinman of Borgo S. Sepolcro, and perhaps a 
native of the town the name of which derived lustre from Piero deUa 
Francesca.^ He is supposed to have seen the light not later than 1435 ; ^ 
and this belief is based with some security on an income-paper of 1453, 
in which Matteo describes himself as a stranger, vdth Giovanni di Pietro 
for his assistant, at a hired lodging in the Palazzo Forteguerri ® Their 
joint labour was expended in 1457 on a chapel dedicated to S. Bernardino 
in the Siena Duomo.^ But Matteo’s fame and affluence increased at a 
later time ; and his best works are of the close of the century. His 
oldest authentic picture, indeed, is an enthroned Virgin attended by 
numerous angels, long in S. Maria de’ Servi at Siena,® but now in the 
Gallery. Hia signature, with the date of 1470, is still legible there ; ® 
but it is not upon this injured panel ^ that we can found our judgment 
of Matteo’s style ; and the Madonna deUa Neve, which he finished for 
the Brotherhood of that name in 1477, is preferable for the symmetry 
of proportion, choice of type, and natural air of figures better draped 
than usual, and coloured in dark and flat but well-fused tones. The 
idea of a Virgin of the Snow ’’ is of respectable antiquity in legendary 
Church lore ; having been first suggested in the fourth century, when 
the patrician John and the Pope liberius were simultaneously directed 
by the vision of Mary to a spot on which the church of S. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome was to be erected, a spot easy to be recognised by the coat of 
snow that was found upon it. The incidents of this legend, once the 
subject of Gaddo Gaddi’s mosaics in S. M. Maggiore at Rome, were 


1 We may refer in this place to the Yirgia and Saints, at S. Agostino of Asciano, 
and two or three other works related to that one at Borgo S. Sepolcro, for the pilose 
of remarkiag that there is a likeness between those piec^ and one by Matteo, of 
which notice will be taken, at S. Maria della Nevi in Siena. Matteo, therefore, 
might pretend to the authorship. [All these pieces are by Matteo.] 

» Doc. Sm., vol. h., p. 372. . « 

® Ibid., vol. ii., p. 279. * Ibid., voL u., p. 373. 

® [This, as Ms. Pbkkiks has pointed out {Basaegna d' Arte (Milan), Decen^r, 
1908), is already a mature work of the master. Matteo’s really e^ly work^ ^cOTd^ 
to the same authority, are to be found in such p&^ls as the^tarpie^ in S. ^eteo 
Ovile : the remnants of the polyptych of which Piero dei ^^cescln p^;^ the 
central panel of the Baptism of Christ (now in the Natonal Gall^), mihe ^immo 
at Borgo San Sepolcro; and the two dtarpi^es 

noted, Mr. Perkins also considers the dismembered tanptyoh m fee chnife oi & 
Agostino at Asciano (graierally ascribed to Domenico di Bartolo) to^^ imdoubted 
etily work by Matteo (see amita). For the predeffla of fee l^rgo S. Sepolcro altar- 
piece, see also MLaet Looms;, in Beusegna Arte, for Apr^^).] „ 

• [No. 286] inscribed : “ . . . - JopKSis db sksos. tisxsx. mcooolxs:. 

^ [This panel is in excellent condition.] 

m. 


1 
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represented by Matteo in the predeUa of the altarpiece under notice, 
separated from it later, and seen by Delia Valle in the Casa Sozzini at 
Siena, but since withdrawn from ken.^ 

A few years after (14:79), when the enthroned S. Barbara, with her 
attendant saints, was completed for the Dominicans of Siena, Matteo 
might stiU be distinguished for giving comeliness to female saints, an 
unstrained deportment to ministering angels, and richness to the adorn- 
ment of vestments.^ Yet he stiU lacked power, and his careful colour 
remained as before unrelieved by shadow. A Madonna amongst saints, 
in a chapel of the church for which the S. Barbara was depicted, offers 
similar qualities allied to greater precision of hand.® 

But, if we pass from these quiet holy scenes to others, in which move- 
ment is required, there Matteo is at fault. He repeated the Massacre 
of the Innocents several times ; once in the altarpiece of a chapel at 
S. Agostino of Siena, dated 1482 ; ^ again in S. Maria de’ Servi of Siena 
in 1491 ; ® a third time in a picture at the Naples Museum.® In aU 
these he combined incidents in a confused and unsatisfactory manner. 
The action is u n natural ; the idea grotesque ; the expression grimace. 
Architecture, studied from old models, is applied without knowledge of 
perspective ; and the absence of systematic acquirements in this respect 


1 Della Val le , ^ Lett. Sen,, vol. iii., p. 58, The altarpiece [now (1909) with its 
predeUa] is still in its original place, in good preservation, and inscribed : “ opus 
MATB i DE SENis mocoglxxvh.” The figures are life-size. Sixteen angels are about 
the^ enthroned Virgin and Child, some with flowers, others with snowballs, one of 
which the Infan t Saviour grasps. The attendant saints, kneeling and standing, are 
SS. Peter, Paul, Lawrence, and Catherine, the two latter not without feeling in pose 
or expression. 


2 See the order for this work in Nov. 1478 in Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 364. This 
altarpiece represents S. Parbara (life-size), amongst angels (two of whom crown her) 
between SS. Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Alexandria. It is in S. Domenico ; 
its lunette, the Adoration of the Magi, on a picture by Benvenuto (see antea). The 
S. Barbara is inscribed ; “ opus matei de seius MOOOCLxxvmi.*^ 

3 This piece represents the Virgin and Child adored by the kneeling SS. Jerome 
and Baptist. ^ Three vertical splits are in the panel which is in the Cappella Placidi 
of S. Domenico. The lunette is now on a picture by Girolamo di Benvenuto in the 
Cappella S. Caterina of the same edifice. 

* This ‘‘massacre ” is signed : “ opus siatbi johannis ue senis mcocolxxxxc.” 

« Signed on a scroll : “ opus matoei joanius de senis, 1491.’' Here Herod sits 
in the centre of the picture ; whereas in S. Agostino he sits at the left side. In a 
limette is the Adoration of the Magi. 

supposed from the presence of this picture at Naples (before it 
reached the Museim, it was in S. Caterina a Formello) that Matteo was at Naples. 
(See Dom:^oi s Invea). It is also affirmed that, being in oil and dated 1418 (Domi- 
OTOi, ap. Delia Valle), Matteo is entitled to all sorts of praise, but even Della 
Valm! s^gests that the date of 1418 is wrong (Lett. Sen., vol iii., p. 57) ; and truly 
repamted and tamper^ with as it has been, it runs : “ matteus johanni be senis 
M oaoo . . . xvm. We cannot even say whether this picture be an original or a 
copy, and the absen^ of any other works of Matteo at Naples would prove that he 
never was there. [Dus is admitted to be an original by all modem authorities on 
Sienese pamtmg.] Another copy of this Massacre of the Innocents under Matteo’s 
name is at Schleissheim, No. 1134, a copy on canvas in oil, of a later period. [Another 
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is perhaps the cause why Herod appears to exceed in stature the nearer 
figures of soldiers and of women. Anachronisms of costume are not 
compensated by taste, nor is the dry bone of form animated into any 
sort of life.i 

It is a relief, indeed, to pass from these unsuccessful efforts at render- 
ing instant motion to such religious themes as that of the Adoration of 
the Virgin in the Siena Gallery,^ or the Madonnas of the Palazzo Pubblico ® 
and Palazzo Tolomei in the same city ^ or of the Duomo at Pienza.^ 
There is hardly a church or a brotherhood in the Sienese country that 
may not boast of a panel by Matteo ; ® nor is it difidcult to study hiTr> 
abroad; for there are works of his in England.’ Two pieces in the 


version of tliis theme exists in the Gallery of Aix-en-Provence, Ko. 138, and 
was formerly given by some critics to Matteo, but Mb. Pebkins asserts that this 
work is by Benvenuto di Giovanni (c/. Raaaegna (TArte Seneae, an. iii. fasc. 
3-4). Mr. Berenson, in his latest list, agrees with Mr. Perkins in this attri- 
bution.] 

^ [The authors appear quite imable to appreciate the decorative quality of this 
work (c/. Miss Olcott’s criticism of this panel. Guide to Siena^ p. 276).] 

® pSTo. 283.] This is one of Matteo’s best panels in the Gallery of his native place, 
the nudes being careful and of Umbrian softness in movement and outline. The 
action is comparatively good and free, the colour a little grey and flayed. The 
piece may be found engraved in Rosini. The remaining pictures in the Gallery of 
Siena are four Madonnas with saints severally numbered [280, 399, 400, 432.] 
[One of Matteo’s most captivating pictures is a Madonna and Child with two Angels 
in the church of Percena, near Buonoonvento. It was first published by IVIiss 
Olcott in the Rassegna <PArte (Milano), for May 1904. Another very fine work 
by the master is in the collection of Mr. P. Mason Perkins at Assisi — a Madonna 
and Child with two Saints. A characteristic Madonna by Matteo was in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Henry Willett of Brighton. Tn Mr. Berenson’s collection at 
Settignano there is also a ^ood example of the painter (c/. P. Mason Pebons in 
Rassegna d^Arte Senese, an. ni., fasc. 2).] 

® The Virgin and Child are attended in rear by four angels. The picture is on a 
pilaster of the hall painted by Spmello Aretino. The date of 1484 is on the worlj^ 
but no name. [NTot by Matteo.] 

* This is also a Virgin, Child, and Angels. [Cf. Lucy Olcott, Rassegna d*Arte, 
May 1904.] 

® The Virgin and Child are enthroned between SS, Matthew and Catherine, 
Bartholomew and Luke. In the lunette is a Flagellation, and in the predeUa 
three medallions of the Ecce Homo, Virgin, and Evangelist. On the border are 
the words : “ optjs mathei johannis db senis.” Stains are on the faces of the 
Child and of the Virgin; the blue cloak of the latter being repainted. The 
green drapery on the shoulders of S. Matthew is Hkewise renewed ; the mouth of 
S. Luke repainted and his head stained. Another picture said to be in the Com- 
pagnia di S. Giovanni at Pienza, not seen by the authors, is said to be better than 
the foregoing. [A Madoima and Saints, now in the Museum. See cwifea.] 

® In S. Domenico of Siena there is an altarpiece of which the centre is by Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio and the predeUa probably by Fungai. The lunette (Christ sup- 
ported on the tomb by two angels, between SS. George and Miary Magdalen) is in 
Matteo’s style. Taia {Gv/idUi, vbi sup., p. 149) says indeed that the work was begun 
by Matteo in 1499 and completed by Signorelli. [The lunette is now acknowledged 

to be by Matteo.] Tir 

’ In the hands of Mr. Farrer in London, but exhibited, under No. 64 at Man- 
chester, is a Virgin and Child between SS. John the Baptist and Michael, a very 
pretty little piece by Matteo. [Three works are in the National Gallery; see 
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Museum of Berlin seem, on the other hand, less due to Matteo than to 
Guidoccio Cozzarelli.^ 

Of this inferior person, however, it will be unnecessary to say much, 
except that he was a painter of altarpieces and miniatures. His style 
makes a feeble approach to that of Matteo. A genuine Madoima and 
Saints of 1486 is in M. Ramboux’s Gallery at Cologne, besides which 
the Siena Academy ^ comprises a large but not very interesting number 
of his compositions.® 

^ Matteo died in 1495 {Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 373). He is author of one of the 
Sibyls in the pavement of the Siena Duomo (1483). Ibid., pp. 16 and 378-9. The 
pictures above alluded to are No. 1120-7, Berlin Museum, of little interest and much 
repainted. [The latter is by Matteo.] 

® He is the author of the Libyan Sibyl in the pavement of the Siena Duomo 
(1483), Doc. Sen., vol, ii., p. 379, and see for his miniatures, Doc. Sen., vol. ii., 
pp. 382-6, and Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 184 and following. The picture alluded to in 
the text is No. 148 in the Bamboux Collection, signed : “ opus guedoocius joan. . . . 
M.ccocLXXXVi.’’ Further in the same Gallery, No. 168-9. In the Siena Academy 
[No. 367] (Virgin and Saints) is inscribed : “ guidooius pinxit a. d. mcccclxxsii. 
DBOBMBRis.” In Archivio are book-covers assigned to him. No. [378] in Gallery, 
a S. Francis [296-7], a S. Sebastian and a Virgin [No. 337], also a Virgin [No. 446], 
a S. Catherine. An Adoration of the Magi in the Boyal Palace at Stockholm 
[No. 214, wood, tempera], split ia four places, catalogued under* the name of Ghir- 
landaio, is ready by Guidoccio. The surface is much damaged and in part totally 
scaled. It is a feeble and rude work even for Guidoccio ; figures about a quarter 
of life-size. [This piece is now transferred to the New Museum.] A Virgin and 
Child between S. Antony of Padua and another saint in the Gallery of Count Paul 
Stroganofi at S. Petersburg (wood, tempera, half-lengths on gold ground, a third of 
life-size) assigned to Matteo da Siena, is handled in the feebler manner of Guidoccio. 

® [The foflowing is a list of works by Matteo evidently unknown to the authors : — 
Altbnburg. Lindenau Museum. No. 81. S. Nicholas of Bari. 

AiroHiAEi. 8. Agostino. Triptych (c/. Maby Logan, in Rassegna d'^Arte, 

April, 1908). 

Ashkcdge Park. Goll. Earl Brownlow. Two Episodes from Life of S. 

James. (Berenson.) 

Assisi. OoU. Perkins. Madoima and Child, with SS. Francis and 

Catherine of Siena. 

Qoll. Perkins. Madonna and Child, with SS. Jerome and 
Antony of Padua. 

Bergamo. Morelli Gall. No. 64. Madonna and Angels, 

Berlin. No. 1127. Madoima and Saints. 

Coll. Schweiser. Madonna and Angels. 

Borgo S. Sepoloro. Servi. Assumption, 1487. SS. Paid and Lucy ; Baptist and 
Philip Benizzi, 1487 (see antea, p. 117, n. 3). 

Boston, XJ.S.A. OoU. Higginson. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Buonconvbnto. SS. Pietro e Paolo. Madonna and Child. 

Cambridge (U.S. A.). Coll. Forbes. (Fogg Museum.) S. Jerome, 1482. 

CoNiSTON (Lancashire). Mr. Arthur Severn. Madonna, Chdd, and two Saints. 
CoRSANO. Parish Ghurch. Madonna, Child, and Angels. (Olcott.) 

Florence. Goll. Home. Madonna and Saints. (Berenson.) 

„ Settignano. CoU. Berenson. Madonna and Saints. (Perkins.) 

Goll. Berenson. S. Filippo Benizzi (o/. jPERKiNS, Rassegna 
d^ Arte Senese, an. iv., fasc. i.) 

Frome (Somerset). Goll. Homer. Crucifixion. (Berenson.) 

Gottingen. XJniversity Gallery. No, 221. Madonna and Saints, 

Grosseto. Duomo. Madonna and Angels {cf. Cagnola, Rassegna 

d'Arte, July, 1906). And see Ricor: HBsposizione di 
Siena (Bergamo, 1904.) 

Lille. No. 961. M^onna and Saints. (Berenson.) 
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No. 247. Ecce Homo. 

No. 1 155. Assumption of Virgin. 

No. 1461. S. Sebastian. 

Coll. Butler, Three cassone fronts. Judgment of Paris ; 

Camilla ; and Solomon and Queen of Sheba. (Berenson.) 
Coll, Butler, Madonna. 

Coll, Mond, Profile bust of Lad 3 ^ (Berenson.) 
Meiningen. Grand Ducal Palace. Madonna and Saints. 

Milan. Coll. Cagnola. Madonna. (Perkins.) 

Montefescali, Upper Church, Altarpiece, Madonna and Child, with four 

Saints. For this important work, see Cagnola, Eassegna 
d^Arte (Milano), July, 1906. 

Munich. Portrait of Braccio Portebracci. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Bohler. Madonna. (Olcott.) 

Paris. No. 1660. Birth of Virgin. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Chahrihrea ArUs. Solomon and Queen of Sheba. 
Pbrobna. Pariah Church. Virgin, ChHd, and two Angels. (Olcott.) 

Philadelphia. Coll. Johnson,. Madonna and Angels. (Peihehns, cf. Raa- 

aegna d^Arte, August 1905.) 

Ravenna. No. 191. Madonna and two Saints. E. (Berenson and 

Perkins.) 

Roihe. Vatican {Christian Museum). Case S, No. XIV. Head of 

Virgin, a very beautiful fragment. (Perkins, Baaaegna 
d’Artef August, 1906.) 

Vatican {Christian Museum), Case N, No. XIV. S. 
Barbara. (Berenson.) 

Vatican {Christian Musum). Case Q, No. IV, Story of 
S. James. (Berenson.) 

Coll. Stcrbini. Madonna. (Venturi.) 

Coll. Simonetti. Cassone (front). Warriors. (Perkins.) 
Rosia. Pariah Church. Madonna. (Berenson; according to Mr. 

Perkins a good work by CozzareUl) 

Siena. Gallery. No. 414. Lunette of Nativity above Girolamo di 

Benvenuto’s altarpiece. (Berenson and Olcott.) 

Opera del Duomo. No. 64. Large Altarpiece. Madonna, 
Saints, and Angels. Predella of same. 

Villa of Belcaro, Madonna. (Berenson.) 

Signora Liccioli, Madonna and Saints. 

Coll. Palmieri-Nuti. Madonna and Angels. 

Conte Placidi. Madonna, (Berenson.) 

Signor Cinotti. Madonna. (Berenson.) 

S. Eugmia. Madoima and Child, and two Saints. 

S. Sebaatiano in VaUe Piatta. Madonna, a fine work. 
(Berenson, cf. also Lucy Olcott, Baaaegna dfArte, 
May 1904.) 

S. Domenico. Triptych. Madonna and Child, SS. John 
the Baptist and Jerome. 

Vienna. Count LanchonmaM. Two panels. Knights and Pages, 

(Berenson.) 

Count LancJcoronaki. S. Jerome (?) doubtful. (Berenson.) 

Works by Cozzarelli are plentiful, and many of them still pass under Matteo’s 
name, as is the case with the Madonna and Angels of 1484 in the Palazzo Pubblico 
at Siena, ascribed by the authors to Matteo, but recognised by Mr. Bere^on and by 
Miss Olcott (Guide to Siena) as a creation of Guidoccio. A very fine series of panels 
by Guidoccio, doubtless painted under Matteo’s direct supervision, is the long 
predella in the church of the Misericordia at Buonconvento. Mr. Berenson and 
Mr. Perkins have attributed a large number of panels to this unequal, though at 
times attractive, follower of Matteo. For a list of these see Mr Berenson s 
Central ItaUan Pamtera (1909), pp. 168-61. One of Cozzarelli’s larger alt^ieces 
is a Baptism of Christ in the Franciscan monastery at Sinalimga. His most 
important work, according to Mr. Perkins, is to be found in the church of S. Michele 
at Paganico in Southern Tuscany.] 



CHAPTER VII 

OTTAVIANO NELLI 

If, retrospectively, we cast a glance upon the field over which the influ- 
ence of Sienese art was felt, we shall perceive that its expanse in the 
fourteenth century was considerable, and that its centre was Siena. 
During the subsequent period, in which some choice talents illustrated 
Cortona and Borgo S. Sepolcro by introducing Florentine blood into the 
Umbrian stock, the point of radiation was displaced. We trace an 
imaginary line from Gubbio over the Apennine to S. Severino and 
Camerino, recrossing the hills to Foligno and Gualdo. The spiral thus 
drawn centres in Perugia. Along that line the Umbrian school deve- 
loped itself on the old Sienese basis ; and, with hardly any dependence 
on Florence, silently and slowly grew. On the track of Palmerucci and 
Nuzi, Ottaviano Martini, and Gentile da Fabriano inherited and kept 
alive the traditions of Oderisio. Impassive, and averse from change 
like their contemporaries of Siena, following the vein of thought and 
technical method opened and bequeathed to them by their precursors, 
they continued to neglect the scientific innovations originated in Florence, 
and still imagined that perfection consisted in bright contrast of colours, 
copiousness and dehcacy of ornament, minuteness of design and tender 
fusion of flesh tints. Composition, perspective form, or relief by light 
and shade, were as nothing compared to the aim of delineating a languid 
tenderness or affected grace. We shall endeavour to foUow Ottaviano, 
Gentile, Alunno, and others of less note, whose art was the prelude to 
the excellence of Vanucci’s. Ottaviano, son of the Gubbian Martino 
NeDi, whose name has already found a place in this history, was in the 
fun swing of his career in the rise of the fifteenth century, and has left 
us an example of his skill at that time in a wall painting of the Virgin 
amidst saints (called del Belvedere), now under glass in S. Maria Nueva 
of Gubbio. A gay variegated miniature, in which bright mixtui*es of 
secondary and tertiary colours form a chequered but unshaded pattern ; 
airy unsubstantial figures in dresses of cobweb texture, thro^vn with 
flowers, fringed out into leafy borders ; a simple combination of saints 
and angels of different sizes cast symmetrically on a blue diaper ground 
— such is the masterpiece of NeUi ; a masterpiece in which some heads, 
as those of Antony the Abbot and his attendant companion, are not 
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without cahn repose, in which the Virgin and C!hild gaze primly and 
prettily enough ; and the whole is finished with an industry recoiling 
from no detail.^ Four years before the date of this work (1403-4) 
Ottaviano had been busy at Perugia, on the armorial bearings of no less 
distinguished an employer than Gian-Galeazzo, Duke of Milan.^ At 
S. M. Nuova, his patrons were the Pinoli, whose portraits are in kneeling 
profile at the sides of the picture. A fair repute, not only as a master, 
but as a citizen, seems to have been conceded to Ottaviano ; and the 
registers of the Gubbian municipahty prove that NeUi had been elected 
consul in 1410.® Whether it be true or not that he then finished the 
Virgin of Succour in S. Agostino of Gubbio, the canvas itself does not 
decide ; because on its restoration in 1600 by Pierangelo Basili,^ eight 
new personages were introduced ; and the whole piece was deprived 
of its original character ; ® but a wall tempera of the Madonna with 
saints, angels, and small souls from purgatory on the sides of the church, 
though a feeble effort, bears the impress of Ottaviano’s school ; ® whilst 
the choir of the holy edifice is covered with scenes chosen from the 
legend of S. Augustine,"^ in most of which, and particularly in a “Death 

1 On the edge of a striped carpet on which the groups rest, one reads : “ otta- 
vxAisnjs MABTis BUGUBimjs PiNXiT AJSTO DNi MO . . . m.” (may be 1404). The fusion 
of the tones shows that this was not a fresco, but a tempera on the wall The 
outlines are excessively jSne, the hands defective, the limbs puny. The lower part 
of the Virgin’s dress is injured and retouched, and the gilding of the hems gone. 
The head, of the patron to the right is damaged, and the brown m an t le of S. Antony 
is over-painted. A chromo-lithograph of a large portion of the picture is in the 
collection of the Arundel Society, with a life of the artist by Mr. Layard. 

3 Record in Mabiotti, Lett Pittor., ubi sup,, p. 

® Bxjonpatti (Luigi), Memorie Storiche di Ottaviano NeUi (Gub. 1843), pp. 8, 21. 
He filled a similar office in 1433, 1440-4. Eepoaati in Mabtotpi, sup., noU to 
p. 46. He was also “ proweditore ” and inspector of the hospitals of Gubbio in 
1441. . . . Private note by Signor Buonfatti. [Gf, also poctxmer^ 

per la Storia delle Ard a Giibbio, in Arch. Stor, per le Marche e per TUmbria, voL iii, 
(1886), p. 19 etaeq.] 

* Buonpatti, avp,, p. 9. The piece is on canvas. 

® The same subject in a panel at S. Francesco of Montefalco has been given to 
Ottaviano, but reminds us of similar ones common to Umbria in the sixteenth 
century, ex. gr. one of 1506, seen by the authors at Rome, in the ex-Campana 
Collection, by Giovanni di Monte Rubiano. It (the Montefalco Madonna) has, 
besides the Umbrian character, an inscription as foUows : “ gbisbvda s. BAsnAiu 
P. p. PRO AIABUS DIOTI S. BASTIANI TARQUINI PEEITEI BT PEANCESGBINI. A- D. M.p.X. 

® One of the souls from purgatory is recommended by an angel to the Virgin. 

7 In the apsis bend, the subjects are ; — 1. Vision of S. Monica. 2. S. Augustine 
at Carthage. 3. Meeting of S. A. and S. Ambrose, 4. Baptism, of S. A. Sides : 
1. Augustine’s return to Tegaste. 2. Consecration of S, A. 3. His Consecratmn as 
Bishop of Hippona. 4. Death of S, Monica. 6. Dispute of S. A. with Felx^ 
6. Death of S. A. 7. Transfer of his body to Pavia, and miracles. In this 1^ 
fresco many parts are restored and much of the gold ornament is new. One of ^e 
monks in the second row of those carrying the body (profile) is new. A broa^r 
but more hasty execution characterises the ceiling, part of the lunettes, ^d the 
vaulting of the entrance arch— [a large fresco of the Last J udgment has r^nmy b^ 
uncovered above the entrance arch]— and, as Buonfatti observes, th^ parts res^ble 
in style and handling the work of Jacopo Bedi, who, in 1458, furnished some extant 
paintings in S. Seoondo Cemetery at Gubbio. 
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of S. Monica,” the pencil of Nelli’s scholars may be discerned. This 
series bears no date, but may be considered as of a later time than the 
Madonna of S. M. Nuova, whilst it betrays less practice than that of 
Foligno, of which the date (1424) is precisely ascertained. In both 
places, the Sienese character is predominant in the figures and their 
arrangement ; and the composition is reminiscent of those with which 
Taddeo Bartoli flooded the country generally.^ The traditional belief, 
that Gentile da Fabriano assisted Ottaviano in the choir of S. Agostino, 
rests on very insufficient grounds ; for Gentile would scarcely have been 
subordinate to NeUi after the first years of the century. There is, 
however, one fresco in S. M. deUa Piaggiola, outside Gubbio, of the 
Virgin and Child adored by two angels, where, in spite of serious injuries 
attributable to various causes, a more vigorous handling and better 
proportions are to be found than in the Madonna of S. Maria Nuova. 
It has been assigned to Ottaviano, ^ and might indicate the presence of 
Gentile. In any case, this production, if truly by Nelli, would be his 
most successful effort. That Ottaviano had changed his residence from 
Gubbio to Urbino in 1420 is proved by contemporary records. His 
long intercourse with that capital and with the rulers of the duchy is 
illustrated by fragmentary evidence ; by a memorandum of his con- 
nection with the Brotherhood of S. Croce (1428-32),® and by a letter 
in his own hand, addressed to Catherine Colonna, wife of Guid’ Antonio 
di Montefeltro (1434), referring to the pictorial decoration of the church 
of S. Erasmo, about three miles from Gubbio.^ Time has robbed us 
of all marks of his passage at Urbino, ^ and the frescoes of S. Erasmo, if 
ever they were carried out, have ceased to exist ; but Ottaviano had in 
1424 been entrusted by Corrado de’ Trinci with a commission to adorn 
the chapel of his palace in Foligno, and the series of episodes derived 
from the legend of the Virgin, with which he filled the walls, still attests 
the mediocrity of his powers.® Were it not, indeed, that these dim and 

^ A fresco of the Virgin and Child, recently recovered from whitewash in S. 
Agostino to the right of the portal, seems originally to have been painted at the 
same period as those of the choir, but by a more careful hand. It is too much 
damaged to warrant an express opinion. [This is by Nelli.] 

2 BTJONi'Aa?Ti, leifz swp.^ p. 12. 

» Ptjngileoni, Blogio Stor. di Gio. SanH, uhi eup., p. 50. Ho hired his loddnff 
from them. ® ® 

* Gave, Carteggio, vol. i., p. 130, 131, 132. 

® [There is stiU a fresco, a Madonna of Mercy, by Ottaviano, in S. Maria del Lomo 
at IJrbino.] 

® The chapel is rectangular ; the walls (in courses) and ceiling all painted. In 
the four lunettes are 1, The Presentation of Mary in the Temple. 2 Hor 
M^zage. 3. The Annunciation. 4. A votive fresco of the Virgin with a crowd 
of figures m the costume of the time, perhaps members of the Trinci family. Lower 
coume^ m the same order : — 1. The Nativity and Adoration of the Magi. 2. The 
Visit of the Apostles to the Virgin, her Death, and Burial. 3. The Puneral, Ascension, 
and Gift of the Girdle to S. Thomas. 4. The Circumcision of Christ, and an Angel 
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ill-conceived paintings are authenticated by his name, and are thus of 
interest as characterising one who has a place in Umbrian art, they 
might be passed over vithout comment. The Virgin or angels, when, 
in accordance with the necessities of the subjects they recur, still distantly 
recall the tenderness which the Gubbians invariably sought to convey : 
but Ottaviano plainly believed that the reproduction of incidents, so 
often delineated, required no further stretch of imagination or ingenuity ; 
and he merely repeated the time-honoured arrangements of the Sienese 
school, in a spirit distantly reminiscent of that of Taddeo Bartoli. The 
bright harmony of um*elieved colours which may please the beholder at 
S. Maria of Gubbio, in the absence of other qualities, having disappeared 

^ving a Palm to the Virgin. The lower part of the wall containing the Presentation 
in the Temple, Nativity and Adoration of the Magi, is filled by a vast Crucifixion. 
In the ceiling are (facing each other in four triangiSar compartments), Joachim and 
Anna Presenting the Doves to the Priest, the Appearance of the Angel to Joachim, 
the Meeting of Joachim and Anna, and the Birth of the Virgin. Each subject is 
divided from the other by gilt wax borders in relief, the nimbuses high in relief, and 
gilt likewise. On a border above the crucifixion one reads a part of an inscription 
preserved by historians as follows : “ hog opus fecit fieri ma.giuficus et potens 

DNS CORADUS UGUXINI DE TRINCIS FULGINEIS MCCCCXXmi DIE XXV FEB. FINXIT. M. 
OCTAVIANUS MARTINI DE GXTBBio.” The last Syllable of “ Ottavianus ” only now 
remains. The Palace of the Trinci is now the Palazzo del Govemo. 

In a room leading to the CappeUa Trinci, some paintings have been recently 
saved from whitewash. They represent : — 1. In an interior, about an altar capj^ed 
with a cross, nine figures in prayer kneeling. 2. Bight of this, two figures meeting 
and embracing (aU the lower part wanting and the fresco much injured). 3. To 
the right again, the birth of a child, as one judges from the remains. On another 
wall is the following : the wolf and other indistinct subjects, to the right of which, 
an execution and soldiers with shields, in great part abr^ed. Beneath, are inscrip- 
tions which Signor Guardabassi (Mariano) was able to read : — 

PER PIETA son’ POSTI PRESSO AD FIUME 
ROMDliO B REMO AIDA FORTtJNA DATI, 

DOVE PIU GIORNI SONO E NUTRICATI 
DONNA LtrPA PER HUMAN’ COSTUME. 

It is supposed that the first subject is the Sposalizio, the second the Birth of 
Bomulus and Bemus, and the third Amulius condemning Bea. These paintings 
are partly gone, and what remains is much damaged; they are of Umbrian 
character and in the style of Ottaviano Nelli — ^less defective indeed than those of 
NeUi in the Trinci chapel. 

The whole Palazzo del Govemo seems to have been decorated of old. In the 
upper part of it, divided by a false floor from the lower, the walls, which seem to 
have been those of a large hall, are painted. In a series of imitated niches one s^ 
colossal fragments of figures of old Bomans. One reads the names of Mutius 
Sceevola, Caius Marius, Publius Decius, Qaudius Nero, consul, Pabius, Augustus, 
Tiberius, &c. Fifteen in all remain. In scraping the wall below the false floor, the 
legs of these figures were recently found. Beneath them are inscribed lines respect- 
ing which Prof. Adamo Bossi of Perugia says, that the style of the verses is that of 
Petrarch. Above each figure one reads the name of “ Sixtus IHI Pon. ms^., 
Sixtus Iin an. Sixto Papa quarto,” and other words, the meaning of which 
it is not easy to decipher. 

The character of these paintings is neither Florentine, nor Sienese, but Umbrian 
of the Guhbian and Fabrianese school One notes a S 3 rstem of enlarged mmatur© 
without defi]^te shadows, and warm tones. The papacy of Sixtus TV. would indicate 
a very late date for ibis work ; there is ground for supposing that his name has l^n 
added to earlier productions. Future investigation may determine this, especially 
if a better light is thrown on pieces which it is now very difficult to see. 
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in the course of years, the skeleton of lean and defective forms alone 
remains. There is no movement in frames laid out without knowledge 
of anatomy; nothing but grimace in faces of a poor and sometimes 
even ignoble type ; but coarseness in hands or feet. The draperies are 
at once broken and ill-cast. 

Such a talent, as this of NeUi, was ill-calculated to create admiration 
even in the local craftsmen of a petty place hke Foligno ; nor is it possible 
that it should have affected to any extent the career of Niccol6 da Foligno. 

But not alone in Pohgno, in Assisi the same level had been attained ; 
and to the right of the entrance, on the outer wall of SS. Antonio e 
Jacopo, a church in which Pietro d’ Antonio and Matteo of Gualdo were 
afterwards employed, remnants of a Virgin and Child adored by groups 
of faithful under the patronage of SS. Antony and James, and of a 
Virgin and Angel Annunciate, offer to the spectator traces of the manner 
of NeUi at the Palace of the Trinci.^ 

In the eighteenth century, a number of wall pieces by Ottaviano 
perished in the changes made to the church of S. Piero of Gubbio. Amongst 
these were the subjects adorning the chapel of Agnolo dei Carneavali, the 
payments for which in 1439 are still preserved.^ Nelli did not long 
survive ; and nothing is known of him after 1444.® 

To dwell at any length on the minor Gubbians, who were his con- 
temporaries or followers, would be of slight interest. His brother 
Tomasuccio is the author of a S. Vincent,^ and subordinate incidents in 
S. Domenico of Gubbio, where better proportion, fairer outhnes, and a 

^ One of them indeed is inscribed with a name not unlike his — i. e. : * ‘ mahtikellus 
Mooocxxn DIE XXVI MENSB OCTOB.” The church was of old called Sta. Caterina. 
The church is the Cappella dei Pellegrini. The Nelli fresco is now in the Municipio. 

® GuAiiANDi, Mem., vhi sup., ser. 5, pp. 125-6; Buonfatti, uhi sup., p. 24. 

® Two little pieces, a Circumcision and an allegory of S. Francis wedded to 
Poverty, are preserved in the Vatican Gallery, Borne, and bear the impress of 
Nelli’s hand ; they are at all events of the Umbrian school of that time. [Mr. 
Perkins gives them to Nelli (see Rassegna d’Arte).] 

A public record with reference to the transfer of a tenement in 1444 includes 
Ottaviano’s name. See Buoneatti, tibi sup., p. 24. He died leaving all his pro- 
perty to Marte di Pompeo, adopted in 1442, after all hope of children from his 
wife Baldina di Bartolello had been abandoned. 

[To this meagre list of works we may add : — 

Assisi. S. Francesco. Lower Church entrance wall : 

Madonna and Saints. 

Coll. Perkins. S. Louis of Toulouse (fresco). 
Gubbio. /S'. Agostino. Arch. Last J udgmont (fresco). 

PiETRALUNOA (near Umbertide). Pieve. Polyptych, 1403. 

Ubbino. S. Maria del Lomo. Madoima of Morey (fresco).] 

This panel was ordered by one Giannicculo di Cristoforo (Buootatti, uhi sup., 
p, 13). The S. Vincent, erect in benediction, is attended by angels who support Ms 
doak, with saints and angels at his sides (gold ground) ; whilst the Eternal amidst 
seraphs appears above. On the basement is a miracle in monochrome. Originally 
a tempera, this piece had been much repainted in oil. 

A picture in oil of Christ in S. Felioissimo, outside Gubbio, is not like the S. 
Vincent in manner. 
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more chastened fancy in the choice of dress indicate a nearer coimection 
with Gentile da Fabriano than is to be found in Nelli.^ 

J acopo Bedi, who (1458) decorated the Cappella Panfili in the cemetery 
of S. Secondo, rudely continued Ottaviano’s style, v^ithout attempting 
to rival his carefulness or gay key of tones.*^ 

Equally feeble, but more true to the older models of Taddeo Bartoh, 
Giovanni Pintali exhibits himself in an Ascension and Coronation of the 
Virgin on the walls of the Spedaletto of Gubbio ; ® and shares the medio- 
crity of Domenico di Cecco di Baldi.^ A little later, Bernardino di 
Nanni fills a gap in Gubbian annals, but is iQ-represented by injured or 
renewed fragments in a chapel below the Portico del Mercato, and in 
the old Palazzo Municipale, at S. Croce, S. Maria Nuova, and S. Secondo.® 


1 [An interesting altarpiece by a close follower of Nelli is to be seen in the church 
of S. Pacondino near Gnaldo (c/. P. M. Pebxins, Rassegna d’Arte, June 1907).] 

^ Pour Doctors of the Church in a ceiling, and Four Evangelists in monochrome 
in the lunettes, the whole more feebly handled than the series of S. Augustine in 
S. Agostino. The architecture and ornament are bad, the draperies mechanically 
lined, the colour red. On a card : ik” nomine amen, anno bni mujiESimo 

QTJATSOCENTESIMO QUINQUAGESIMO OCTAVO. TEMPORE DNI PH PAPAE SECUNEI ANNO 
PBIMO SUl PONa?mCATtrS die SEPTTMA MENSIS SBPTEMBEIS, JACOPTJS PINXIT.” a 
Virgin by him in S. M. dei Bianchi, at Gubbio, is gone (Bijonpatti, tibi sup., pp. 14, 25). 

^ These are aU but gone. There remain two angels, a S. ihomas holding the 
girdle, a chalice and pax, and four or five apostles in prayer to the right. An 
inscription was legible in past years as follows : “ hoc opus fecit fieri francis 
.... RECTORE UMiL . . . JiOAi PiTAUS 1438. DIE QUARTO JUNH.” It is reduced 
to a few words only. See Buonfatti, vM sup., p. 15. The types are poor and 
repulsive, the colour of the fragments reddish, and the handling evidently rude. 
Besides this subject there are remains of a Massacre of the Innocents, and an alms- 
giving scene. Similarly executed are pieces of wall-painting, parts of a Crucifixion 
and an Annunciation in S. Maria Nuova at Gubbio. 

* The articles of apprenticeship of this painter to Ottaviano, dated 1441, are pre- 
served in Buonfatti, iM sup., p. 27. A Fiet^ of 1446 in S. Maria della Pianola, 
a Virgin and Saints in S. Donato, are poor remnants of his manner. A Virgin and 
Child in S. Lucia of Gubbio is of an earlier time and has been noted in the Umbrian 
school (see antea, vol. ii.). Domenico died in 1488. Buonfatti, uhi sup., p. 15. 

® He was heir to Domenico di Cecco (1488). In the chapel below the Portico 
del Mercato, a Virgin and Child between SS. Peter and Paul has been so repainted 
that the head of the latter saint alone preserves its old character. The defects 
are very much those of Ottaviano at Poligno, the execution is rude, the forms are 
wooden, and the colour is bricky. On a scroll held by an angel, an inscription 
closes with the date of 1473. 

A standard in oil belonging to the company of S. Croce, at Gubbio, is assigned 
to him. It represents S. Xftaldo and S. Peter Martyr at each side of a Cross, above 
which are angels, and S. M. Magdalen at foot, whilst the members of the company 
are in the foreground at each side. This is a work of the sixteenth century, Umbrian 
in character and reminiscent of the manner of Sinibaldo Ibi, who was at Gubbio 
in 1509. It may be by Orlandi, who assisted Ibi in Gubbio in that year, and who 
is recorded at that time in a register of the administration of the brotherhood of 
S. M. di Laioi (notices of Signor Buonfatti, and see postea, Ibi and Orlando.) 

The Virgin and Child on an altar to the left of the entrance to S. Secondo is 
different from the other works assigned to Bernardino, the style, of the fift^nth 
century, with broken draperies. A Virgin and Child to the right of Ottaviano *s 
fresco in S. M. Nuova, in part damaged, resembles a work of Domenico di Cecco. 
SS. Ubaldo and John the Baptist attending at the Virgin’s side, above the Porta 
Maggiore of the Palazzo Municipale, are altogether repainted. 



CHAPTER VIII 


GENTILE DA EABEIANO, LORENZO DA S. SEVERINO, 
GIO. BOCCATI, MATTEO DA GUALDO, MEZZASTRIS, 
NICCOL6 DA FOLIGNO, AND OTHERS 

The fame of Gubbio, greatly increased in the fourteenth century by 
the honourable mention of Oderisio in Dante’s Divina Commedia^ was 
dimmed in the jSfteenth by the lustre which Gentile shed upon his native 
town of Fabriano. 

It chanced that, during a chequered and active life, this artist laboured 
in the same places and for the same patrons a.s Vittore Pisano. Vittore 
had first devoted his energies exclusively to painting ; but towards the 
close of his days he displayed such extraordinary sldU in casting and 
chiselling medaUion portraits that he was eagerly sought by most of the 
Italian princes and chieftains of his time. At their courts he met, con- 
versed with, and gained the friendship of, the most eminent men of the 
period in literature and poesy. His talents were celebrated in sonnets, 
or recorded in more serious prose ; and, to the delight of his countrymen, 
his name is to be found in works of acknowledged merit, where those 
of his contemporaries are entirely neglected. Amongst the cities which 
Vittore visited, Venice and Eome are the most important. The ducal 
palace in the first, the church of S. Giovanni Laterano in the second, 
were both adorned by his frescoes. In both, Gentile da Fabriano loft 
examples of his manner. Praise of Gentile was doubtless often on the 
lips of Pisano, and thus it became familiar to Facio and Biondo of Forli. 

We shall not say that he did not deserve the honour which ho obtained 
at their hands ; and whilst we refuse to admit any superiority in liim 
over the Florentines, we may concede that he worthily closed an epoch 
in the pictorial development of Umbria. It is not to be denied that 
Gentile da Fabriano concentrated the better qualities of the Gubbians, 
and that he brought their peculiar art to a combination as complete as 
it was capable of attaining ; but his masterpieces are only remarkable 
for their longing softness, their affectation of grace, their laborious 
fusion, and for a profuse ornamentation inherited from the Umbrian 
and Sienese schools. 

Gentile di Niccolb di Giovanni Massi of Fabriano, for so a contompo- 

140 
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rary record teaches us to call him,^ was probably bom at Fabriano 
between 1360 and 1370, and taught by Allegretto Nuzi.^ In the prime 
of his manhood, when Ottaviano Nelli produced the Madonna of the 
Belvedere, he may have derived some useful lessons from one whose 
style seems naturally linked to his and to Nuzi’s ; but he quickly dis- 
tanced the Gubbian as he settled into the possession of a manner often 
contrasted with that of Fra Giovanm of Fiesole ; and his fame speedily 
extended beyond the limits of XJmbria proper. We shall not discuss 
the arguments of Vasari and his antagonists, who affirm in turn that 
Gentile was the pupil and the master of Angelico.® It would be difficult 
to find two men more totally divergent in aim than the Florentine friar 
and the painter of Fabriano. Both were noted for tenderness and 
finish, for the care with which they prepared and used their materials, 
but the results were completely at variance with each other ; and the 
angelic candour of the creations due to the one has no relation whatever 
to the smorfia and affectation of those produced by the other. Gentile 
and Fra Giovanni may have met at Florence, where they dwelt at the 
same time ; but we think that Gentile did not go there to teach ; and 
in so far, Vasari is nearer the truth, perhaps, than his opponents.^ 

The uninterrupted connection of Sienese and Umbrians may be con- 
sidered to have had its effect on Gentile’s style ; ® nor is it extraordinary 
that he should have exhibited a certain relationship to Taddeo Bartoli 
when we remember how frequently that artist was employed in Umbrian 
cities, or sent his pictures there on commission. It is unnecessary in con- 
sequence to assume that Gentile should have made an early visit to Siena. 
A distinct Sienese character is plainly to be discerned in the only fragment 
of wah paintings that we possess at Orvieto ; and the older Coronation 
of the Virgin at Val Romita, the predeUa of which still remains at 
Fabriano, whilst its centre and sides have found their way into the 

^ See postea, 

® This is affirmed as a fact by Lori. MS., ap, Rioci, Mem, Star., vbi atip., 
vol. i., pp. 147, 165. Vasahi says (vol. iv., p. 159) that Gentile died aged eighty. 
If we ascertain the period of bis death, we shall then have a due to the date of 
his birth. Biondo da ForiI, who wrote his ItaUa lUustrata in 1450, spealcs of 
Gentile in the past tense, thus proving that he was dead at that time (Bioistdo, 
ed. Basil, 1531, p. 337). 

3 Vasari, vol. iv., p. 39 ; and Bbrnasooni, Sttidi, vhi sup,, p. 9. 

* [But c/. Ventukts ed. of Vasari’s Life of GenMle (Hoepli). See also for all 
that concerns Gentile’s life and work, Ardtjino Codasanti’s QentiU da Fabriano, 
(Bergamo, 1909.)] 

® [Gentile* s infiuence, as Mr. Perkins says, was felt less in Umbria than m most 
parts of Italy. As he has justly pointed out {cf, Rassegrui Arie, for June 1907), 
Gentile cannot strictly be called an Umbrian artist. He is in point of fact an 
artist of the March schooL The painters of the Marches present from the begi nn i ng 
a distinct character of their owm and cannot be justly compared with those of 
Umbria proper. These artistic difierenoes are on a par with those which exist to 
the present day between the people of Umbria and the Marches — differences of 
character and temperament.] 
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Brera at Milan, is powerfully stamped with a similar impress ; ^ a circle 
of eight angels exhaling their joy as they play about the rays of a sun 
at the base of the picture, recalling similar passages in Taddeo Bartoli’s 
illustrations to the “ Creed ’’ in the Opera of the Siena Cathedral. In 
these figures, as well as in the principal group wliich is capped by the 
Eternal resting a hand on the shoulders of Mary and of Christ, we see 
the faults common to most of the men of these regions. Short and 
ill-grown personages, without charm in their features or action, are 
wrapped in long and twining draperies, revealing nothing of the frames 
they clothe. Rustic size and coarseness of extremities are accompanied 
by incorrect design. No atmosphere permeates the space, and shadow 
is aU but absent ; but the engraved outlines and ornament are finished 
with the utmost care. SS. Francis, Jerome, Magdalen, and Dominic at 
the sides, stand on a meadow of which the grass and flowers remain 
untrampled by their feet ; and the predella scenes, of which four remain 
at Fabriano, are equally imperfect. 

There is every reason to believe that Gentile’s first progress out of 
Umbria was in a northerly direction. His first patron was Pandolfo 
Malatesta, Lord of Brescia and Bergamo, who in the early part of the 
fifteenth century gave him a large salary to decorate a chapel.^ From 
thence he proceeded to Venice, where he spent some years adorning the 
great hall of the Ducal Palace with one of the episodes derived from 
the Legend of Barbarossa, the battle between that Emperor and the 
Venetians, and furnishing altarpieces to S. Giuliano and S. Felice.® 
Emulating Uccello in the choice of a realistic subject, he succeeded, 
says Facio, in representing the terrors of a hurricane with such reality 
as to strike terror into the spectator.^ 

If we may credit records lately discovered, and made public, the 
walls of the Ducal Palace at Venice, on which there were still some 
vacant spaces in 1411, had been finally covered with subjects in 1422 ; ® 

1 [No. 497 Brera Catal.] The figures are half life-size. Five panels originally 
formed the predella. Four of them are in possession of Signor Giuseppe Bosei at 
Fabriano : — 1. Death of S. Peter Martyr, is split vertically into two. 2. S. John 
the Baptist kneeling in prayer, is damaged by scaling. 3. S. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata, is split like No. 1. 4. S. Dominic. In all these panels (1 foot by 7J 

inches) the heads are abraded, the figures full-length. [All these panels are now 
in the Brera.] 

[The sole remaining work by Gentile now in his native town is a panel of S. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata, in the Fomari Collection (see F. Mason Pehkins, 
Baaaegna (TArte, April 1906).] 

* Before 1421, when Brescia passed under the sway of Venice. The fact is 
stated by FAcao, iihi sup., pp. 44-6. 

^ Ibid., and Sansovino, Venezia descHtta (Venice, 1663), p. 64. The picture at 
S. Felice represented S. Paul the Hermit and S. Antony (ibid.). 

* Faoio, M 8up., pp. 44, 45. 

® DMerazione dd Maggiore ConHglio^ 1411, April 10 (Archiv, Gen. di Vmez,, 
Vol. Leona, p. 206) : “ Cum alias oaptum fait, quod oificialos nostri super Sale 
et Rivoalto pro facendo reparare, et aptari picturas sale nove, possent oxpondore 
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and we may infer that Gentile as well as Pisano had both been engaged 
in the edifice previous to the latter date. Gentile’s battle-piece had 
already shown symptoms of decay in Facio’s time,^ and gradually dis- 
appeared altogether ; nor have other causes been wanting to deprive 
us of the examples which he left in Venice. 

A solitary Virgin and Child in the Venice Academy bears Gentile’s 
name, but is altered by heavy over-painting.^ An Adoration of the 
Magi, originally belonging to the noble family of Zen, and subsequently 
forming part of the Craghetto Gallery,® seems to have found a final 
resting-place in the Berlm Museum, where it is catalogued very pro- 
perly under the name of Antonio Vivarini.^ It affords conclusive 
evidence, at least, of the influence which Gentile wielded in the Venetian 
school. 

If we are thus unable to cite anything in Venice that may with 
certainty be assigned to Gentile da Fabriano, we are more fortunately 
situated as to certain incidents connected mth his hfe. 

Amongst the youths who had devoted themselves to the career of 
art, and who were destined to become known as men of talent, was 
Jacopo Bellini, who entered the atelier of Gentile as his apprentice. 
A charming familiarity soon united the two men ; and the master sat 
to his pupil for a likeness which came later into the Bembo Collection.® 

libras viginti grossonim et dicti denarii non fuerint snfficientes ad completamentum 
operis ; vadit pars, quod conunittatur dictis officialibus super Sale et Bivoalto, 
quod, pro complendo laboreria necessaria, possint expendere alias libras viginti 
grossorum, de peeunia nostri communis, et abinde infra sicut facere poterunt.” 

Ddiherazione, 1422, Luglio {Arch, Imp. di Vienna, vol. liv., Misti del Senate) ; 

“ Cum habita diligenti consideratione id opportunam et utilem conservationem 
salae novae Nostri Majoris Consilii, quia* ut est manifestum, cadunt in dies picturse 
ipsius salae cum magna deformitate ejus, sit pro laudabili et peiqjetua fama tanti 
solemiissimi operis, et pro honore nostri dominii et civitatis nostrae paenitus pro- 
videndum, de tenendo ipsam salam in decenti et honorabili forma., quod, si quo 
casu destruitur in picturis, subito reaptetur in iilis : vadit pars quod committatur 
nostris procuratoribus Ecdesiae saneti Marci, quod pro faoendo reaptari et teneri 
continue in bono et debito ordine picturas dictae salse, debeant accipere et tenere 
per tempora unum suffieientem et aptum roagistrum pictorem ad ipsa opera pio- 
turarum, debendo pro salario illius expendere ducatos centum in anno, de peeunia 
quam percipiunt de affiotibus apotbecarum existentium subtus palatium.” Cbsabb 
Bebnasooot, II Pisano (Verona, 1862), p. 42. 

1 Faoio, M 8v/p., pp. 44-6. 

® Inscribed : “ GENTmes tabbianensis p.,” with traces of another inscription 
below it, now illegible. The Virgin and Child are enthroned on the moon’s crescent ; 
the Virgin and the Angel Annunciate in the spandrils; and two ** graffiti ” of angels 
on the gold ground. 

® Biooi, Mem. Stor., vbi sup, 

* [No. 5, Berlin Museum.] According to Kttglbb, the same that formerly was 
in the Craglietto Collection {Handbook, p. 187). 

® Ajs’ONIMO, ed. Mordli, vbi su/p., p. 18. Jacopo remained with Gentile tiU 1424. 
In a record of that year he is called “Jacopo da Venezia, olim famulo magistri Gentili 
pittoris de Fabriano ” (Com. to Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 165). But he called himself 
Gentile’s pupil also on a Crucifixion at Verona, the inscription of which is copied 
in Bioge, Mem., vbi swp., vol. i, p. 173. 
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They afterwards lived together in Florence, and when Jacopo married, 
the master held the first of the children at the font. 

The year in which Gentile settled at Florence^ is approximately 
ascertained by the register of the Guild of Barber-Surgeons, in which he 
matriculated in November 21, 1422.2 But his fame survived his departure 
from Venice ; and all he did was so eagerly sought there that the demand 
was supplied even from Fabriano. Marc Antonio Pasqualino, whose 
father had been Gentile’s sitter, thus obtained two portraits ; ® and we 
can only deplore that they should have shared the fate of so many 
others collected with trouble and cost in the galleries and churches of 
Venice. 

From his shop in the Popolo S. Trinity at Florence, Gentile doubtless 
sent forth much that is undiscoverable at the present day. In 1423, he 
completed an order for the church of his adopted parish ; and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi is now the ornament of the Florentine Academy of 
Arts.^ He enriched the foreground of the composition by the intro- 
duction of a copious retinue of followers, grooms, and huntsmen, accom- 
panied by dogs and monkeys, filling the distance with well-arranged 
episodes and groups. The Saviour, the Virgin, and the Angel Annunciate 
appear in the medallions of the gables, whilst the predella comprises tho 
Nativity, the Flight into Egypt, and the Presentation in the Temple. 
Grace in the shape of the females attendant on the Virgin, ease in the 
motion of the King whose spurs a page removes, are combined with 
individuality in heads, which seem portrayed from nature ; the har- 
monies of colour are Umbrian in their gaiety, but there is no aerial per- 
spective, and gilt-relief ornament is luxuriously applied. The profile of 
a female to the left of the Virgin recalls the types of the old Sienese 
period, whilst the turbaned king seems impressed with that softness 
which becomes a more charming feature in Perugino. Tho gable figures 
are pretty and in fair condition, whilst the principal subject is not free 
from injury. This is Gentile’s best extant effort, proving that his stay 

^ [In September 1419 Gentile left Brescia for Borne to serve Martin V., whom 
he had met the year before at the court of Pandolfo Malatesta (c/. Lettera di Gentile, 
per Nozze Vallemaxmi : Millani, 1885), He was at Fabriano from 23rd March to 
6th April 1420. Cf, Zonohi, Gentile a Fabriano nel 1420 in Le Marche, an. vii. 
(1907), fasc. ii., p. 137 et eeq. On Gentile in Ferrara, see Ventttki, I Primordi del 
Binascimenio artiatico a Ferrara in Bivista Stor. It. (Tovino, 1885), on. i., fasc. iii.] 

® Ta/tiola alfcLbetica, ubi sv/p. It is from this register that we know the name of 
Gentile’s father, which as stated in the text antea was Niccol6 di Giovanni Massi. 
The date as given by Morbni, aptid Biooi, Memorie, ubi sup., pp, 149 and 166, is 
incorrect. 

* Akoiumo, ubi sup., p. 57. 

^ pSTo. 166.] One part of the predella, the Presentation in the Temple, is in 
the Louvre, No. 202 ; an inscription at the base of the Adoration runs as follows ; 
“ OPUS oBNnus DB PABBIANO Moccoxxm MBNSI8 iviAn.” The front face of a 
turbaned man immediately behind thel ast of the kings is engraved by Vasari as 
Gentile’s portrait. This picture is noticed by Albebtini, Memoriale, M sup., p. 14. 
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in Florence had taught him something more than he had learnt at home, 
yet that, hke his precursor Nuzi, he could not alter his Umbrian nature, 
nor forget his primitive education so far as to adopt any of the inno- 
vations due to UcceUo, Brunelleschi, Masaccio, or DonateUo. He may 
have been struck by a miniaturist hke Lorenzo Monaco. He may have 
admired the creations of AngeHco, but he remained inferior to the first 
and a fortiori at a respectful distance from the second. 

A Virgin and Child between four saints, described and praised by 
Facius, long adorned the office of the Notaries at Siena, and is variously 
stated to have been painted in 1424-5.^ But Vasari adds that Gentile 
worked in S. Giovanni at Siena.^ It is, however, not as yet distinctly 
proved that Siena was ever visited by him.? Gentile still inhabited 
Florence in 1425. An inscription, printed by many authors, long authen- 
ticated a Virgin and Child attended by saints, the centre of which has 
disappeared from the church of S. Niceold di la d’Amo."^ It was ordered 
by one of the family of Quaratesi,® and extorted from Vasari an opinion 
that of aU things he had seen by Gentile, that was the best, not only 
because the Virgin and saints were well done, but because the predella,® 
with incidents from the life of S. Nicholas, could not have been better 
or neater. The side panels of this votive piece, are still at S. Niccolo, 
filled with a pretty and graceful Magdalen in profile ; a S. Nicholas, on 
whose cope scenes from the Passion are given with exquisite minuteness ; 
a fine S. George, and a Baptist more in the old Sienese antique style ; 
the whole ornamented with profusion, flat and fused in tone, and with 
a rosy flesh tint shadowed in cool grey."^ 

^ Bioci says 1426, vbi sup,, vol. i., p. 167. Vasabi’s Oommmtators say it was 
commenced in 1424, finished in 1425 (vol. iv., p. 162). See also Faotub (B.), De 
Viris IlVustribus (Florence, 1716), pp. 44-5, from whom we leam that the saints 
at the Virgin’s side were SS. J ohn the Baptist, Peter, Paul, and Christopher. The 
Virgin he describes as striving to cover the Infant on her lap with a transparent 
veil. The Com. of Vasabi «SLd that beneath the principal panel was a round of 
Pietk 

2 Vasabe, vol. iv., p. 153. 

® The Oom, of Vasabc do not believe that Gentile laboured at S. Giovanni of 
Siena (vol. iv., pp. 162-3). 

The Siena Guide, by Faluschi (1784), p. 229, notices the tradition of the exist- 
ence of a picture by Gentile da Fabriano in S. Cristoforo of Siena. 

The inscription is given as follows by Ricba, Chiese, voL x., p. 270 ; “ optts 
GBNTIUS DB BABBLADTO 1426, MENSB MATT.” 

[The centre panel is now in the King’s Collection at Buckingham Palace. Of. 
Lionbl Oust and H. Hobnie, The Quaratesi AUarpiece in the Royal OoUeciion, in 
Burlington Magazine, vol. vi. (1906), p. 470 et seg. The four saints, part of the 
same ^tarpiece, are now in the Uffizi, No. 1310.] 

® Vajsabi, vol. iv., p. 163. 

• Not to be found at this day. 

^ In the gables of these panels are figures of canonised friars between angels- 
Part of the predeUa is said to have been preserved by the heirs of the late Tommasa 
Puccini of :&toia (Vasabi, Oom,, voL iv., pp. 163-4), but aU that we have seen there 
in the shape of incidents from the legend of S. Nicholas, are two panels of another 
period and school from those of Gentue. 

in. K 
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But tliis was not a solitary commission undertaken for patrons having 
family chapels in S. Niccol6. A panel, lately discovered in that church, 
is now in the sacristy. It represents the Eternal, surroimded by a glory 
of cherubim of Umbrian type, sending down the Dove of the Holy Ghost 
to the Virgin and Christ, both of whom kneel on a rainbow spanning a 
golden heaven lighted by a sun in relief. The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
in the foreground of a landscape, and S. Louis of Toulouse form the 
subjects of one side, whilst on the other are SS. Cosmo and Damian and a 
third saint together, and S. Benedict with a chained devil. It is more 
hasty than the Virgin of the Quaratesi, and more strongly impressed 
with the defects of the Umbrian and Gubbian schools.^ 

Of the same period, no doubt, is a Virgin supporting the Infant Christ 
erect on a balustrade before her, with remnants of Gentile’s signature, 
and curiously like a later Virgin by Jacopo Bellini, aU but life-size and 
injured by restoring, in possession of Mr. Jarves.^ 

In 1419, Pope Martin V. entered Rome, on his way from Constance. 
He found the capital (1421) in ruins ; its churches crumbling, its houses 
depopulated. After he had settled some of the more important quarrels 
that raged in Italy, and was able to afford leisure for less important 
duties, he patched up the roof and floor of S. Giovanni Laterano, and 
casting about for some one to adorn that edifice, he chose Gentile, whom 
he might have had occasion to admire at Florence or at Orvieto. 

Gentile had indeed been eaUed to the latter place from Florence in 
1425,® and finished a Virgin and Child on the wall to the left of the 
cathedral portal. Its mutilated remnants show how conscientiously he 
applied to wall painting the practice usual to him in panels. The group 
is pleasing in its Umbrian nature ; the Virgin’s head is of a regular oval, 
the features kindly, the mouth pouting, the action graceful, the hands 
slim and refined. We see the qualities of Simone Martini, with increased 
perfection in technical execution and draperies reminiscent of those in 
Taddeo Bartoli ; we note the finish and flatness, the copious ornament, 
of a miniature, and an adventitious splendour derived from a modern 
crown in silver relief on the Virgin’s head, and original gilt embroidery 
on the hems.^ 

1 [Not by Gentile.] 

* Jarves is an American gentleman who till lately lived at Florence, In 
the distance of this picture is a landscape with roses and other flowers creeping up 
the balustrade ; the Child on tiptoe like one by Benozzo ; signed ; “ GKNO?. . . . 

. . . briano.” [Tins picture is still in the Jarves Collection at New Haven (see 
W. RANTKm, American Journal of Arohmology^ an. i).] 

* DnLLA. VaIjLe, Sicr. del Ihicmo di Orvieto, ^i sup,, p, 123. The record 
referring to his wall painting in the Buomo is dated Dec. 9, 1425, and in it the 
artist is called, as Angelico was later ; “ egregium magister magistrorum.” See 
also Facto, vbi sup,, pp. 44-5. 

* The groimd of this mutilated piece is newly tinged ,* the blue mantle of the 
Virgin is repainted, and its green lining pointed with gold. 
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It is not possible at present to determine when Gentile da Fabriano 
came to Rome.^ It is certain, however, that he had done something for 
Martin V. before the Pope’s death in 1431. He painted the pontiff’s 
likeness with portraits of ten attendant cardinals on one panel.^ In S. 
Maria Nuova, now S. Francesca Romana, he designed a Virgin and 
Child between SS. Benedict and Joseph,® and, in S. Giovanni Laterano, 
he began a series of subjects from the legend of S. John the Baptist. On 
the accession of Eugenius IV. he continued the work,^ and his own 
decease prevented the completion of the Prophets in monochrome above 
the incidents of the Precursor.® Here, however, as at Venice, the master- 
pieces of Gentile have all perished. But one of them, that of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana, still existed in the sixteenth century ; and Vasari relates 
that Michael Augelo used to say of its author : “ Aveva la mano sinule 
al nome ” ; ® whilst a disciple of a different school, Van der Weyden, 
having had occasion to see the frescoes in S. Giovanni Laterano, declared 
Gentile to have been the greatest man in Italy. We know what Michael 
Angelo thought of Flemish art. He considered it to lack grandeur, selec- 
tion, proportion, and symmetry. He objected to the numerous episodes 
which fOled the distances of pictures ; he deprecated the use of land- 
scapes in which the eye should be solely flattered by huts, green fields, 
trees, rivers, and bridges.® Van der Weyden, who was the true repre- 
sentative of an art so despised, thus appears to have been favourably 
struck by a form of pictorial attainment in which Michael Angelo, his 
antagonist in every sense, also found something to prize. We may read 
this puzzle by assuming that the great Florentine was in a vein of sarcasm 
and pleasantry when Vasari overheard the pun on Gentile’s name. Van 
der Weyden visited the peninsula, spent days, no doubt, in seeing the 
creations of the best men of the time, and declared himself most pleased 
with those of one who held a subordinate rank in the annals of his country. 
The reason of this is obvious ; he discovered in Gentile qualities akin 
to his own ; great minuteness, careful fusion of tone, absence of shadow, 
and bright contrasts of colour. 

It is probable that Gentile at some period of his life dwelt at Perugia, 


1 [See mpra, p. 144, note, 1.] 

2 Facio, vbi ewp,, pp. 44:-5. 

3 Vasabi, voL iv., p. 154. . 

* Platina says, he (Martin V.), “ pictiiramque Gentihs, opus pictons egregu, 
inohoavit.’^ Flattna (ed. ScuM), p. 294. 

® Faoio, vbi avf.f pp. 44-6. 

® Vasabi, vol. iv., p. 164. 

’ Facio, vM mp., p. 45. . ^ i a., 

® See this opinion expressed in a conversation between Michael Angelo ana 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, in RAOJmTSXi, I^Arte m 
1846), or the extract in Geimm’s Lehen Michd Angelo a (Hanover, 1863), nweiter 
Then, pp. 370-1. 
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where parts of a Virgin and Child between two angels are preserved in 
S. Domenico ; a mere relic, so damaged are the remains.^ 

In Citta di Gastello, for which, if Vasari was correctly informed 
Gentile finished more than one of his productions, those assigned to him 
in the Spedale are of doubtful origin.^ A Martyrdom, and scenes from 
the Legend of S. Victorinas, once in the cathedral of S. Severino, have 
perished.^ 

In Fabriano, the only remnant entitled to consideration is a Coro- 
nation of the Virgin between six angels playing instruments, of old in the 
Casa Bufera, now in Casa Morichi, in which much of the master’s manner 
may yet be traced. It was in former times the front of a standard, on 
the obverse of which a S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, of the same 
size and form, was depicted. This obverse is also in Casa Morichi, but 
it bears the inscription : aito Dfti 1452 . die 25 de mabtio.” Related 
as to style with the Coronation, though of ruder aspect, it may be of a 
later date and by some pupil. 

Gentile, it is said, died at Rome, and was buried at S. Francesca 
Romana, in Campo Vaccino.'^ 

The pieces not alluded to in the text are not numerous : — 

Pisa. Pia Casa della Misericordia.’^k small and pretty Virgin, seated 
on a cushion, with her arms crossed on her bosom adoring the Infant Christ 
outstretched on its back on her lap, and grasping her dress (blue and 
repainted). The flesh tints are now opaque. [Now in Museo, No. 26.] 

Pisa. Museo. — K Coronation of the Virgin by another hand, and not 
unlike a Neri di Bicci. 

1 The Adoration of the Magi in the same church assigned to Gentile by Mabiotti, 
Lett. Pitt,, p. 67, and engraved by Rosini, is by Benedetto Bonflgli. Below the 
principal group of the piece noticed in the text, are traces of angels with scrolls 
on which are musical notes. The whole on gold ground. The Virgin and Child 
is now in the Pinacoteca at Perugia. 

® In the “ amministrazione dello spedale of Citt& di Gastello ” two panels axe 
shown as by Gentile da Fabriano — one much restored representing the Virgin 
enthroned holding the Infant erect on her knee, revealing the Umbrian manner of 
a man in Gentile’s school ; the other, a Virgin and Child, the latter holding a bird, 
reminiscent of Allegretto Nuzi’s style, but of a date later than his. 

® See the authorities in Ricci, uhi av/p., vol. i., pp. 155, 170. We are informed 
too late, unfortunately, by Marchese Carlo Luzi of S. Severino, that there is an 
altarpiece by Gentile on the high altar in the p^ish church of Serra Patrona, near 
Camerino. [This altarpiece is ascribed by Mr. Berenson and Mr. Perkins to Lorenzo 
“the Second ” of San Severino,] In Urbino nothing by Gentile exists, and Santi 
only notices him in the Rhyme Chronicle as “ il degno Gentil da Fabriano,” lib, 
xxii., cap. xoi., in Pungeleoni, vbi sup. 

* Faoio, 'i^i sup., pp. 44-6. We need hardly point out the error of the Com. 
of the last edition of Vasabi, who infer from Facio’s text that Roger van der Weyden 
met Gentile at Rome. Facio merely says, referring to the wall paintings of S. 
Giovanni Laterano : “ Auctore requisito cum multa laude cumulatum ceteris 
ItaUcis piotoribus anteposuisse.” ^ Van der Weyden clearly asked for the painter’s 
name only, and we believe Gentile to have been dead some years at that time. 
See anteUf note to p. 96. [Gentile died in 1428. O/. Ansblmi, in Nuova Rimsta 

Misena (Arcevia, 1888), vob i., fasc. i.] 
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Berlin Mvseum. — No. 1130. Thioned Vixgm and Child, S, Catheiine and 
Nicholas at the sides, the patroness in prayer in front, inscribed on a frame 
of the period : “ gentilis de eabriai^o pinxit,” gold ground, small red 
seraphs play on the trees. The colour of this work is altered by time and 
oil varnishes.^ 

Berlin Gallery. — Six subjects in one frame (No. 1058) “ School of Gentile,” 
in the style of Antonio da Murano. 

Munich Gallery. — ^No. 551. Cabinets. An Assumption falsely catalogued 
[1866] under Gentile’s name. (See antea, “ Naddus CecchareUi,” vol. ii.). 

Paris. Mr. 0. Mundler. — A small panel, originally at Man, representing 
the Vir^ and the Infant erect on her knee, with a kneeling patron supposed 
to be Lionel d’Este. This is a graceful (partially retouched) picture, with 
little figures in a landscape distance, and quite in Gentile’s character.^ 

Bari. S. Agostino. — ^Here is a Crucifix, of which Vasari speaks,® not seen 
by the authors, but described by Schulz.^ 

London. Lord Taunton. — ^A panel in tempera, representing a naval 
episode (a king in his galley, and a convoy of ships, with a feiar in a grotto, 
and four persons with a dog on the land to the right), bears the name of 
Gentile da Fabriano. But the manner is that of Fra Giovanni Angelico, 
the drawing, action, types, drapery being like those of his school. A heavy 
varnish dims the surface and leaves a doubt as to the authorship by the Fra, 
or by Gozzoh, or perhaps by Pesehino. 

Liverpool Institution. — ^No- 13. A saint on a throne between four others. 
This picture is Umbrian, and shows the influence of the Sienese Taddeo di 
Bartolo, but is by one bred in the school of Gentile da Fabriano, and besides 
(as we have reason to judge from a recent visit) is injured by time and old 
restoring, 

Gorsham Court. Methuen Gallery. — ^Adoration of the Magi. (Waaobn, 
Treasures^ Supp., p. 397.) [Not by Gentile.] 

Paris. Hdtd Cluny. — A panel in this collection, assigned to Gentile 
and dated 1408, is by Lorenzo Monaco. See antea, vol. i.® 

A follower, some say the son, of Gentile, belongs to this period. He 

^ This piece is described by Bicci. It was originally in S. Niccolb of Fabriano, 
and successively at Osimo, Mateflica, and Borne. See Bioci, vbi sup., vol. i., p. 155, 

® [By Jacopo BeUini.] ® Vol. iv., p. 164. 

^ Denkmaler, ubi sup., vol. iii., p. 174. 

® [Mr. Perkests {Rassegna d*Arie, April 1906) speaks of a fresco of a Miracle 
of S. Antony of Padua in one of the churches of B. Ginesio as being very close 
to Gentile in style, doubtless the work of a clever follower of the master. By an- 
other follower are a Virgin adoring the Child (panel) in the Museo Piersanti 
at Matelica, and a triptych in the Museo Givico at Fabriano. Another work 
betraying Gentile’s influence is a triptych by a certain “magister Petrus” in the 
Municipio of Becanati (see Perkins, as above). 

To this list I may add : — 

Florence, Settionano. CoU. Berenson. Head of Madonna (a fragment). (Perkins, 
Raaaegna d’Arte, 1907.) S. Fr^cis, E. 

Bomb. Vadccm. Head of Charlemagne (fragment of fresco). 

(Berenson.) 

Paris. Louvre. No. 1278, Presentation in Temple. 1423. 

OoU. Heugel. Coronation. (Berenson.) 

S. Petersburg. CoU. Strogcmoff. Madonna and Angels. (Venturi.) 

Newport, TJ.S.A CoU. Davis. Madonna Enthroned. (Berenson.)] 
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calls himself ‘‘ Franciscus Gentilis ” ; and we are acquainted with three 
panels on which this name is inscribed. One is in the Museum of the 
Vatican,^ another in Fermo ; ^ a third belongs to Mr. Barker in London,® 
They are the wretched efforts of an artist who was formed not so much 
on the models of Gentile, as on those of Antonio da Fabriano, Giovanni 
Boccati of Camerino, and Lorenzo of Sanseverino. The Umbrian style, 
in a worse form than that which they evolved, is mingled in Franciscus 
with a method of stippling akin to that of CriveUi. A closer but equally 
defective imitator of Gentile is Lellus of VeUetri, whose Madonna in 
S. Agostino of Perugia is a cento of the technical methods apparent in 
the Virgin at Orvieto, and the least praiseworthy characteristics of Taddeo 
and Domenico di Bartolo.^ 

Antonio di Agostino di Ser Giovanni da Fabriano was a less con- 
temptible, but stiU feeble, assistant of Gentile da Fabriano. It is to 
him, indeed, that the Marchese Eicci assigns the Coronation of the Virgin 
and S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, in the Casa Morichi,® adding 
that, according to tradition, Antonio had tried there how well he could 
imitate his master. He may be seen in his native ugliness in a S. Jerome 
of the Fornari CoUeotion at Fabriano, in which, hke Giovanni Boccati, 
he exaggerates the defect of unwrought extremities visible in Piero della 
Francesca, and he paints in a system of mixed tempera of a raw dull 
tone very different from that of Gentile.® His nude is fairly proportioned, 
but is ako dry and withered ; and his drapery sins commonly by angu- 
larity. The frescoes in the old refectory of S. Domenico at Fabriano 
may be assigned to him,’ and there are other authentic subjects by him 

^ Press X., Virgin and Child, signed: “Franciscus Gentilis” with the mono- 
gram : D. The types are repulsive, the tempera dark and dim (the Virgin^ blue 
mantle new). 

2 In the house of the advocate Dominici. Subject, — the Salutation, with the 
infants on the dresses of the figures ; the Saviour already in benediction. This is 
a picture devoid of all feeling ; colour stippled as in CriveUi ; draperies broken 
and angular, inscribed : “ fbaitcisctjs obtilis db babbiano ” (panel). 

® Panel portrait, mistaken by Ricci for that of Gentile, commingling the Umbrian 
and new Perugian manner with the style of Lorenzo di S. Severino as exhibited in 
the picture of the National Gallery and in CriveUi. The person represented is 
youthful, but lean and of an angular outline ; at a balcony, long hair falls out of 
a red cap ; background green, inscribed on the parapet ; “ bbancisoxjs obntilis 
DB BABBiAiTO piNSiT.” Character as above. This is now in the coUection of 
Mr. W. A. Leatham, of Miserden Park, Cirencester. 

* The Virgin and Child enthroned (two angels in front) between SS, Jolm the 
Baptist and Augustine, Agata and Liberatore, signed on a twined scroll : “ lbllus 
DB VE3LLETBI PiNSiT ” [now in the Pinacoteca at Perugia, No. 68]. 

® Riooi, vol. i, p. 176. [As I have said, a S. Francis now in Coll. Fornari, 
at Fabriano, is by GentUe. The Coronation is in the Brera.] 

* The Saint is seated writing, in cardinal’s dress, in a cell fiUed with books, 
accompanied by the Lion. The vehicle with which the colours are impregnated 
seems a sort of red oil of a viscous nature. On the desk is the date “ 1461,” and 
below on the frame : “ ANTOiavs d pabri.” 

’ See anieut vol. ii. The place is now a granary ; the subject fiUing the whole 
waU, a Crucifixion, and many saints kneeling on each hand. In a niche on one side 
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in the Palazzo Piersanti at Matellica/ in the parish church of La Genga 2 
and even perhaps in S. Croce, near Sassoferrato.^ 

Antonio’s contemporary Onofrio is said to have done the fragments 
of frescoes illustrating the life of S. Benedict in one of the cloisters of 
S. Michele in Bosco at Bologna.^ These differ in no respect from the rude 
ones of the third-rates of the fifteenth century in Umbria and the Marches. 

The older craftsmen of S. Severino are of more interest to the his- 
torian. They were the neighbours of Ottaviano NeUi and Gentile da 
Fabriano ; and one of them, by name Lorenzo, is the author of works 
which form an intermediate link between those of the two painters just 
mentioned. The earliest notice of Lorenzo is to be found in a triptych, 
of which the principal subject is the Marriage of S. Catherine, a piece so 
injured as to possess no value. It belongs to the Cistercians of S. Severino, 
and is remarkable for the following inscription : “ Sblli mei ajsi xxvi 
10 LOBENZO FE . . . QUISTO LATJRBO.” The date : “ Al^o DOMINI 

Mccco ” beneath a Piet^ on the outer side, settles the period of Lorenzo’s 
birth.^ He was an illiterate youth of twenty-six at S. Severino in 1400. 

is S. Lucy, on the other S. Catherine, all in a feigned frame with fair ornaments 
in it ; the colour is injured. On the frame one reads : “ 1480, die 25 FEBBtrAsn.” 

^ Here is a Cruciffs: in which the Sa-viour, of good proportion, is not unlike the 
foregoing in character and proportion, though it is injured. An inscription runs : 

, . TONUTS . . BBLANEN. s. p. 1452” (maybe 72). 

® This place is about five rtules from Fabriano. The principal picture is a 
Virgin and Child surrounded by angels on the high altar. The Eternal, above, has 
sent down the Dove of the Holy Ghost. SS. Clement and John the Baptist attend 
at the sides. The Infant is round backed, a defect noticeable in the works of the 
painters of Camerino. The dry and not well-proportioned forms recall Gentile 
and the Sienese. On a scroll; “antonius db pabiao pmxrr.” Two standards 
by the same hand are also preserved here. The first represents a Virgin and Child 
with the Eternal above, signed: “aotonius. . . with SS. Clement and John 
the Baptist on the obverse and four brethren kneeling below ; in the second, the 
Virgin, Child, and patron, with a Crucifixion between two saints on the obverse, 
all but ruined. [Of. F. Mason Pebkens, Rasaegna df Arte, April 1906.] 

® Here is a large composite altarpiece of the Virgin and Child between SS. 
Joachim, Benedict, Stephen, and Clara, with a Crucifixion in an upper course at 
the sides of which are SS. Peter, Paul, and two other saints, an Eternal and the 
Four Evangelists in pinnacles, and six incidents (one of them the Besurrection of 
Christ), in the predelfa. The figures are thin and slender, the execution is careful, 
and the colour dry. It is like a work by Antonio. [Mr. Perkins does not consider 
this as by Antonio.] 

^ B.IOOI, vbi awp., vol. 1, p, 193. The date of these paintmgs is given as circa 
1460. 

® As far back as the time of Biooi, this triptych was much di^pidated (Mem., 
vbi sup., vol. i., p. 186). Subject i — Open triptych, centre — ^Marriage of S. Cathe- 
rine ; left wing, S, Jerome ; right wing, S. Thaddeus, as is shown by the characters 
on the gilt relief nimbuses. On the upper part of the picture : “ hoc opus pbo 
piEBi PB. ANTONius PETRONi.” On the lower edge of the frame the signature in 
the text. Closed triptych ; Christ in the arms of the Virgin (monochrome), and a 
subject all but effaced. Beneath this last, according to Bioor, were the words : 

NEL MESS m GENNABO ” (Mem., voL i, p. 198). The colour is darkened by time 
where it has not scaled away. 

Frescoes in the crypt of the Cistercaans at S. Sevenno, representmg scenes from 
the legend of S. Andrew, are supposed by Biooi (ibid., p. 187) to be Lor^rzo’s, but 
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Sixteen years later, and in company of his brother Jacopo, Lorenzo 
decorated the whole of the oratory of S. Giovanni Battista at Urbino 
with incidents from the life of the Precursor, a Crucifix, and other episodes, 
which do not fail to create an impression when taken in combination 
with the arrangement of the chapel and its groined ceiling. The Cruci- 
fixion fills the side against which the altar stands. It is crowded wnth 
ill-distributed groups after the Sienese fashion. The nudes are so lean 
that the human frame seems reduced to a mere carcase ; the angels, 
women, soldiers are in violent contortions, mouthing, shrieking, and 
shouting. Everything is exaggerated. The horses of the escort are 
caricatures. Amongst the incidents of the Baptist’s life, however, one 
or more reveal an embryo of happy thought ; females now and then 
exhibit a feminine nature in their movements, albeit affected ; and some 
portraits, those of two men in black dresses and caps in the interview 
with Herod, are fairly and even smoothly coloured. But better still, 
on the wall to the left of the entrance, a Virgin, of slender shape, sits 
on a cushion, and raises with a delicate hand the veil which covers the 
Child, slumbering on her lap — ^a graceful idea, spoiled in part by the 
ugly type of the Infant, but in the spirit of the Gubbians. The Virgin’s 
oblong head, and thin pinched features, her waving hair, and gold- 
embroidered veil recall at once those in panels which tradition assigns 
to Angioletto, and brings to mind Gentile da Fabriano ; whilst the soft 
and brightly harmonised colour, the minute and precise contours, and 
laboriously finished details surpass those of Ottaviano Nelli.^ 

from what remains of them, they appear to have no exact resemblance to those of 
Urbino. [Mr. Berenson and ivfr. Perkins accept these as by Lorenzo.] Ricoi 
further mentions lost frescoes by our artist in S. M. delJa Pieve at S. Sovorino 
(ibid., p. 198). [Some of these frescoes have come to light, and, according to Mr. 
Perkins, are genuine works of the master.] 

1 On the border beneath the Crucifixion, one still reads : “ anno domini mcoooxvi 
DE XVirc JUXn LAirRBNTIXrS DB SANro SBVBBINO BT JACOBUS FBATBB BJUS HOC 
OPUS FEOEBUNT.” The figures in the Crucifixion are of life-size. The wall to the 
right as you enter, is divided into a double course, in the highest of which are the 
Vision of the Angel to Zacharias ; the Salutation ; the Birth of S. J ohn ; Zacharias 
Writing the Name ; the Circumcision, and a scene in which Zacharias takes the hand 
of the Virgin in the presence of the kneeling Anna. This last piece is not without 
feeling, but the Virgin’s head is restored. Some grace may be conceded to the 
figures in the Salutation, and the dresses are in the style of Gentile da Fabriano. 
The infant Precursor in the Circumcision is deformed and without any neck. In 
the lower course, S. John meeting Herod on horseback, and reproaching him, is a 
much injured fresco, where the feeble form of the Baptist is contrasted with better 
ones of the bystanders, some of which, as stated in the text, are portraits less ugly 
in type than the more fanciful faces of others. These portrait figures too are softly 
and truthfully coloured. Next we name the Baptism, which is marked by very 
poor forms of nude. An Eternal looking down is a caricature, and a ctirious fancy 
is shown in leaves of trees shaped like conchs with heads of cherubs issuing from 
them. the Sermon of S. John there is again an approach to the style of Gentile 
da Fabriano. The subjects on the wall pierced by the door are in part gone, in 
p^ concealed by a gallery. On the side to the left most of the incidents are much 
injured by restoring, and others are entirely repainted. 
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Lorenzo and Jacopo ^ are fair Umbrian workmen, following tbe custom 
of their country, and heedless of modem improvements, untaught in the 
essential laws of pure art, but not entirely devoid of feeling. What 
their immediate influence may have been at Urbino it is difficult to say. 
The grace, of which they were not entirely deprived, may have been 
appreciated by Giovanni Santi, but we seek in vain for the impression 
they may have made upon him.^ 

A continuation of this imperfect development of pictorial qualities 
in Umbria may be found in the works of a second Lorenzo, also of S. 
Severino, who discloses a change produced by the lapse of years, first 
of aU in the expression of form, next in the style of drawing, the character, 
the drapery, and above all, the technical method of tempera. This 
artist is the author of three inscribed pictures, two of which bear his 
name and the dates 1481, 1483 ; and the third is certified by the name 
only.® The first of these is in the sacristy of a church at Pausola, near 
Macerata ; ^ the second, a fresco, in the collegiate church of Sarnano ; ® 
the third, a panel, originally in S. Lucia at Fabriano, is in the National 
Gallery.® They are all handled on the system of Crivelli, whose pro- 
ductions, indeed, fill most of the cities in this part of the peninsula, and, 
in spite of their shortcomings, they embody some of the religious senti- 

1 We know no more of J acopo than is here stated. In the sacristy of the oratory 
are two standards, in one of which the Sermon of S. J ohn is almost all repainted, 
but which still betrays a style like that of the frescoes, whilst in the other is the 
Crucified Saviour, in the same state, suggestiog similar remarks. 

2 PxnsTGiLEONi, Blogio Stor. di Giovanni Santi, p. 4. 

[A panel representing the Raising of Tabitha, by Lorenzo, is in the possession 
of Professor SchiS of Pisa. A series of frescoes by the master, with scenes from 
the life of S. J oseph, is to be found in the Duomo Veochio at San Severino. Mr. 
Berenson ascribes doubtfully to the master a Coronation of the Virgin in the 
Pinacoteca of the Vatican, and two panels of Saints in the Biblioteca of Maceratsb.] 

® [Other dated works have now come to light.] 

* S. Francesco. The altarpiece is a triple gable, with the Virgin and Child in 
the centre, and four angels above her, between SS. John the Baptist and Mary 
Magdalen. In the points are the Ecce Homo between a male and female saint, 
on the step of the Virgin’s throne the words : “ ofxts nAJcnaEHTn de s. severino. 
1481,” and below, an inscription stating that the picture was ordered by Gentilis 
and Giovanni Marinus. The tempera is spare, hard and stippled, and fairly 
preserved. 

^ This is a sort of tabernacle in the arch of which the Virgin enthroned holds 
the Child between SS. Martin and John the Baptist, with a kneeling abbot near 
the latter. Above, the Eternal is attended by three angels on each hand ; and 
six similar figures are above the Madonna. In the spandrils are the Virgin and 
Angel Annunciate. Li the sides, S. Sebastian, with a kneeling brother at his 
feet, and S. Roch. Above each figme, an angel. This piece is inscribed : “ hoo 
OPUS EBO PIBBI ANXOIUNO BOTIUS ABAS DE SABNANO PRO EJUS AIUMA., ET DOMINI 
GUGIilEIiMI EEANOIOA SUB ANNO DOMINI 1483. LAUBENTIUS SEVERINAS PINXIX.” 
In the sacristy of the same church are the sides of an alt^iece, double-pointed 
arches, in which are SS. Peter, Paul, Benedict, and Blasius, much injured and 
like a caricature of Alunno. 

® This picture [No. 249 Nat. Gal. Catal] is a Marriage of S. Catherine of Siena, 
with S. Demetrius of Spoleto kneeliag on the left, inscribed; “iaubentius n. 

;BEYERINAS pfSIT.” 
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ment of Aluimo. In other examples of the manner of Lorenzo ‘‘the 
Second,” as the signature on the “ Marriage ” at the National Gallery 
authorises us to call him, we find Alunno not only imitated, but caricatured, 
and this is the case in a Virgin and Child at S. Agostino of S. Severino,^ 
a Conception in the Brotherhood of S. Francesco at Matellica,^ a Madonna 
and holy attendants in the church of S. Francesco,® and in two couples 
of saints at S. Teresa of the same place.^ The worst thing of this kind 
is a grotesque Meeting of Anna and Joachim in the Duomo at Nocera.® 
This list of third-rates may be considered unnecessarily complete if we 
add to it a Madonna of the most repulsive aspect now in the sacristy of 
the Duomo at Recanati, by Lodovico de Urbanis of S. Severino,® and a 

^ This picture on gold ground is in the vestibule of the church named in the 
text. Its figures are iSe-size. It represents the throned Virgin and Child attended 
by angels, between S. John the Baptist and a bishop (the Virgin’s blue dress 
damaged). The whole is painted in a slight water-colour, recalling the manner 
of Alunno. [Now in the Pinacoteca.] 

® S. Anna holds two puppets on her knees intended for the Infant Virgin, and 
Christ. At her sides are SS. Sebastian and Boch ,* above, the Ecce Homo between 
half-lengths of SS. Michael and Dominic, very much injured and split vertically, 
much colour scaled and the Virgin’s dress new. 

® The Virgin and Child with four angels, one of whom gives flowers to the Babe, 
between SS. Francis and Bernardino. In each pilaster at the sides are two half- 
lengths of saints and an angel. Four incidents are depicted in the predella, the 
outside panels of which each contain a half-length figure in prayer. This piece is a 
mixture of the manner of Lorenzo and Alunno, better preserved than the fore- 
going. In the chapel of Ospedale. [This altarpiece is not by Lorenzo (see F. 
Masost PBREms in Eassegna o' Arte for April 1906).] 

* Here are SS. Severino and Catherine with the Prophet Daniel above. The 
Baptist conversing with a spectacled monk and Elijah (gold ground, all but life-size). 

® Meeting of Anna and Joachim. Above, the Etem^, the Virgin and two ' 
angels. In the frame are half-lengths of saints. [Not by Lorenzo.] 

There are records proving that Lorenzo of S. Severino painted an altarpiece at 
Monte Milone in 1496. The picture, according to Ricci, represented S. Antony 
of Padua, the Virgin and Child, and angels. It was signed: ‘‘lattbet SBV.aa: a. s.,’* 
and was dated as above (Ejcci, Mem., sup., vol. i., p. 202), A note in the same 
author refers to a damaged Virgin between two saints in episcopals in S. Francesco 
deUe Scale in Ancona signed with the fragmentary words : . bnzo sevebut 

.... FECI ... M. ... 81.’^ Records also exist which show that Lorenzo 
painted a “ Justice ” in the town hall of S, Severino in 1478, arms at the Mercato 
gate in 1481, and a figure of the Beato Jacopo della Marca in 1482 (Riooi, Mem., 
vol. ii., p. 130). [Mr. Berenson and Mr. Perkins both ascribe to Lorenzo the largo 
polyptych in the church of Serra Petran^ near San Severino. Mb. PEBBrnrs attri- 
butes to the master a fresco of the Virgin, Child, and Angels in the chapel of the 
present Hospital at Matellioa, a work hitherto given to Niccol6 da Foligno (o/. 
Eassegna d’Arte, April 1906). Mr. Berenson further ascribes to Lorenzo a 
panel of SS. Paul and Nicholas, No. 5 of the Gallery of Caen ; an altarpiece of 
1491 at Calderola ; a triptych in S. Pietro at Fermo (1481) ; a Madonna in Lady 
Homer’s collection at MjUs Park (Frome) ; a Nativity (No. 79) in the Museum 
of Moulins ; a panel of S. Antony of Padua (1496) at Pallenza ; a Madonna in 
Prince Colonna’s Collection at Rome ; and two panels (Case S, No. XIV.'-XV.) 
in the Christian Museum of the Vatican. A fine altarpiece by Lorenzo is an the 
Holden Collection at Cleveland, U.S.A. (see Maby Berenson, Eassegna d'Arte, 
January 1907). Another altaa^iece is in the Corsini Gallery at Rome (No. 709) 
(c/. B. Bebbnson, Centred itediem Painters, 1909).] 

• The centre of this piece is the Virgin and Child with ten angels ; at the sides, 
SS. Benedict and Sebastian. Lozenge-shaped pinnacles contain the Ecce Homo 
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Virgin, Child, and attendant martyrs in the church of the Zoccolanti of 
S. Ginesio, by Stephano di S. Ginesio ^ 

StiU following the eastern slope of the Apennine to the southward, 
we come upon Camerino, which gave birth to Giovanni Boccati,^ and to 
Girolamo di Giovanni ; two men of more worth perhaps than those of 
S. Severino. Camerino offered but a slight field for exertion ; and 
Boccati did not long remain in his native place, but we judge from 
certain authentic examples of his skill, dating from the middle of the 
century, that he may be the author of an enthroned Virgin vith angels 
holding flowers, and a S. Bernardino preaching from a pulpit ; both in 
the monastery of S. Francesco at Camerino.^ His petition to be admitted 
to the freedom of Perugia in 1445 is extant,^ but his success seems to 
have been only partial. A citizen of the town had ordered a Madonna 
of him in 1446, which was purchased for the Brotherhood of the dis~ 
cipUnati of S. Domenico,® and is still there. It is a warm tempera, with 
tones of body and polish like enamel, in which the Virgin and Child are 
enthroned, between two playing angels within a screened receptacle of 
stone, round which seraphs stand. S. Dominic and S. Francis each 
present two kneeling members of the Brotherhood ; and they are accom- 
panied by SS. Ambrose and Jerome, Gregory and Augustine. A garland 
of roses is above the Virgin’s head ; the Infant allows His hand to be 
licked by an eager dog which He holds by a leash ; and in the distance 
at the sides, angels are placed in a decoration of vases and festoons, in 
rear of which trees and flowers show their leaves and blossoms. In a 


between the Virgm and Angel Annunciate. In the pilasters, two angels and four 
half-length saints. In the predellas, the Martyi^om of S. Sebastian and two other 
incidents, with four prophets in the intermediate pilasters. This hideous cross 
between the San Severini, Alunno, and CSrivelli is si^ed: “opus ludovici db 
URBAOTS BE SATO SEVBEiN’O.*’ Bioci gives copious notices of this painter, who was 
consul at S. Severino in 1488 and 1493, and of whom there is a record that he was 
in litigation with a brother painter in 1466 (Mem., vbi vol. i., p. 221). Biooi 
also describes an altarpiece of 1463 by the same hand in S. M. deUe Grazie at S. 
Severino (ibid., vol. L, p. 222). 

^ The same cross is visible in this artist as in Lodovico. The altarpiece repre- 
sents the Virgin and Child (the latter copied from Crivelli) between two saints in 
episcopals and the kneeling saints B»oeh and Sebastian. The outlines are angular 
and the ornamentation after Crivelli. On the step of the t^one the words : * hoo 
OPUS EAOTUM rUIT TEMPOBB DNI JOHANNIS ABATIS, aSIo BWI 1492. ^ STEPHAONTUS D. 
s5o GINESIO P.” [Various other works of Stefano exist at S. Ginesio (of, Pebeqts, 
Rasaegna d^Arte, April 1906). Mr. Perkins also ascribes to him a largo altarpiece 
in the ex-Nevin Collection at Rome.] ^ • 

2 [On Boccati, see FELiCEANGEiii, SvUa VitdL di Giovanni Boccati da Ccmervno 
(Sanseverino, 1906).] 

® This is a panel injured by a split. The subject on gold ground. 

* Ricoi publishes it in full (M&m,, vd>i aup„ voL i., pp. 199-200), giving us 
Boccati’s name, which is Giovanni Pier Matteo Antonio Annutii Boccati. 

® Mabiotti, Lett. Pitt., vhi atjp,, p. 68. This picture has been removed, smce 
these lines were written, to the Pinacoteca of Perugia, 
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predella are scenes from the Passion.^ The long-necked, slender-waisted 
figure of Mary, with its small hands, all contoured with hair lines at sharp 
angles, — the angels are Umbrian in character, and prove the education 
of Boccati to have been derived from the models of Gubbio and Fabriano, 
and to have embodied many Sienese habits. They also recall another 
kind of art, that of Bartolommeo di Tommaso and Alunno, the repre- 
sentatives of the school of Fohgno which, by the industry of the latter, 
assumed an independent position towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, and took the place of the older ones. 

This school was remarkable for its absorption of peculiarities obtained 
from Benozzo Gozzoli, who thus, though more humbly, shares with Piero 
della Francesca the honour of introducing the Florentine element into 
Umbria. But Giovanni Boccati did not merely receive this Florentine 
bias at second-hand from Benozzo. He also shared some of the 
errors of the master of Borgo S. Sepolcro ; and in the altarpiece of 
S. Domenico his Infant Christ wears an aged look, and presents 
hard, wooden forms like those of Francesca.^ Yet Boccati is but 
a second-rate in whom the varied infiuences of Siena, Umbria, and 
Florence do not yield anything like perfection. The grace of the 
Umbrians verges in him upon vulgar exaggeration ; the singularity of 
the Sienese in costume becomes almost grotesque in his person ; the 
accurate drawing of the Florentines is unknown to him, and he has 
not an inkling of the science of perspective. Yet, he had a mode- 
rately successful career at Perugia, in the Public Gallery of which 
he has, we think, left at least two Madonnas attended by angels ; ® 


^ This altarpiece is much iujured. The S. Ambrose, part of S. Jerome, and 
the whole distance behind them are repainted. The Virgin’s blue mantle and part 
of the vestments of other figures are likewise new. The colour is dimmed by restoring. 
The predella, detached from the altarpiece, represents the Capture (reminiscent of 
Domenico Bartoli), the Crucifixion (recalling P. della Francesca in some figures), 
SS. Thomas Aquinas and Peter Martyr. A Procession to Calvary is quite in a 
Sienese character. On the border one reads : “ OFUS johis boohatis be ohamb- 
BBNO.” On the step of the Virgin’s throne, the date 1437. The central panel is 
three feet one inch high. The predella has also been removed to the Pinacoteca 
of Perugia. 

® Note his short frizzled hair and protruding belly, the thin-lipped open mouth, 
showing the teeth ; the grotesque short-waisted dress of the angels and their long 
thin necks, and, generally, the wrinkled faces. The drapery too is remarkable 
for straight and broken lines of excessive frequency. 

* One of these [Sala VI., No. 18] is in prayer adoring the Infant, stretched on 
her lap in a tabernacled throne, attended by six angels playiug and singing ; an 
angel with a lute on the left, another beating a drum on the right foreground, others 
picking flowers. The Saviour plays with a bird. His shape is long, angular, and 
lean. The colour is softly fused, but flat and reddish in the flesh tints, which are 
altered by varnishes. 

The second of these [Sala VI., No. 24] is a Virgin giving the breast to the Infant, 
with angels offering flowers, others in front seated and plajdng. Much ornament 
is lavished on the dresses. [Beside these there is in the Perugian Gallery (Sala VI., 
No. 21) a Madonna of Mercy and a Piet^b (1479), a ruined fresco.] 
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More of the Paduan stamp would be admitted in Girolamo, if we 
could certainly assign to him a S. Jerome Penitent, belonging to the 
Cavaliere Vinci at Fermo, a careful figure, hastily laid in with a plenteous 
touch of pigment of a reddish flesh tint, reminiscent of Matteo da Siena 
and of Bono Ferrarese, a Mantegnesque pupil of Pisanello.^ 

We do not pretend to guess at the connection between Boccati and 
Girolamo ; but the latter continued the art of Giovanni ; and that art, 
if not in itself attractive, is still interesting as we follow it from Camerino 
through the Marches towards Ascoli, and see it mingling with that of 
Padua and Venice. The reader’s attention might still be arrested by 
fragments in the sacristy of S. Agostino at Monte S. Martino,^ and by a 
church standard, with subjects on both sides, in the crypt of the church 
of Samano ; ® but the course of the narrative leads us onwards upon 
the spiral route described at the outset of these notices. 

We thus reach Gualdo Tadino on the Mediterranean side of the 
Apennine, and find there Matteo, who is a partner in Giovanni Boccati’s 

one by the Vivarini, and S. Martin sharing his cloak, with SS. Peter and Pan! in 
medallions in the points. The Virgin’s maatle is injured, likewise the neck of 
S. Thomas. [See Mason Pertons, in Rassegna d^ArU, for April 1906.] 

1 S. Jerome kneels and beats his breast before the C5rucifix. The cardinal’s 
hat, the Lion are by him, and his sandals are loose on the ground. A bear licks 
his paw behind the saint to the right. The distance is a rock in which a cave opens, 
and on the left, the distance recedes to a city and far horizon. 

[Regarding Girolamo di Giovanni, see Mb. Bebenson’s recent article on this 
painter in the Raasegina d'Arte^ Sept. 1907. Mr. Berenson ascribes to Girolamo 
the following works : — 

Camebino. Pinacoteca, No. 2. Madonna and two Saints, 1449 

(fresco). 

No. 3. Madonna and six Saints and 
Donor (fresco). 

No. 8. Annunciation and Pietk 
No. 89. Fragment of fresco : AngeL 
No, 98, Fragment of fresco : Madonna 
Enthroned. 

Gualdo-Tadino. Duomo, Crucifixion and four Saints. 

Milan. PoJdo-Pezzoli, No. 164. Madonna and Angels. 

Nevebs. Gallery, No. 25. The Baptist. 

NocEinBTO (Marche). Parish Church. Polyptych ?. 

Rome. ^ Coll. Wurts, Madonna, Saints, and Angels. 

San PEUDBaRiNO (Gubbio). 8. PellegriiM>. Polyptych : Madonna and Saints, 1465. 
Totjbs. QaUery. No. 185. Baptist. 

London. CoU^ Dowdeswell. Four Saints (illustrated in Mr, 

Berenson’s article). 

Mb. Pebkins formerly ascribed to Girolamo the Annunciation at Camerino and 
the polyptych at San Pellegrino and the Crucifixion at Gualdo, but appears to have 
come to the conclusion that the latter works are by an unknown master not to be 
confounded with Girolamo (see Rassegna d^Arte (Mxlano), August 1907).] 

* Here is a pinnacle with the Crucified Saviour between the Virgin and Evangelist 
in the same style as the altarpiece already described. 

® On one side, the Annunciation^ with the Virgin’s head partly obliterated ; on 
the other, Christ Crucified between the Virgin and S. John, much scaled. * Panel, 
on gold ground. 
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modes of thought and execution ; but who, at the same time, tends 
more faithfully to maintain the Umbrian style which was to culminate 
in Perugino. That he was a feeble artist notwithstanding, modernising, 
though perhaps hardly surpassing, the Lorenzos of S. Severino, may not 
be denied ; but he naturally inclined towards the neighbouring draughts- 
men of Foligno. There are no authentic panels by him in the town in 
which he was bom,i though one, dated 1462, is said to have existed 
there. His manner is apparent in a S. Anna teaching the Virgin to read,^ 
a Virgin and Saints, an Annunciation in S. Francesco,® and a Madonna 
in the Duomo, of Gualdo ; * but a genuine fresco will be found in a solitary 
chapel on the hills outside Gubbio, S. M. della Circa, near SigiUo, on the 
inner walls of which a Virgin and Child with a dog in His arms, and a 
Virgin of Mercy, are depicted ; and on a pilaster near the latter are 
syllables of his name.® 

A light reddish water-colour, on a ground of green, shadow'ed con- 
sequently in verde, and stippled up in lights, forms the flesh tone of the 
first of these Virgins, whose square oblong face seems cast in the mould 
of the Sanseverini, whilst the usual ajffectation of grace, involved draperies, 
tenuous outlines, profuse pattern ornament, and positive tints prove the 
painter’s Umbrian nature. In the second Virgin, the frame rivals in 
length and slenderness those of Giovanni Boccati, whilst the angels, w’ho 
loop the cloak, might be confounded with those of the Fulginese, Barto- 
lommeo di Tommaso, or Aunno. Pleasing heads, and pretty coifs com- 
paratively set oflF a few of the females beneath the mantle, and distantly 
resemble those of Piero della Francesca in the Virgin of Mercy at Arezzo. 
We are struck in both men by a common Umbrian origin and a diligent 
hand, however wide we may find the distance between them as regards 
merit. But Matteo’s pictorial career offers a further sitmlarity with that 
of Giovanni Boccati in so far as we may trace his pencil south of Gualdo, 
as we have traced it here north of that place, in a chapel called S. Maria 

^ [Many have now come to light.] 

* [According to Mr. Perkins, this is not a work of Matteo, but a characteristic 
creation of Antonio da Fabriano.] 

® These are all in the choir and of very Kttle importance. [Now in Pinacoteca] 

* This is an elevated position on the high altar. A triptych much injux^ 

assigned to Matteo, is said to exist at Nociano, two miles from Gualdo, and a Virgin 
between S. Booh and Sebastian in S. Pellegrino, three miles from the same town. 
The head of the Virgin in this last piece is said to be injured by tapers, hut certain 
pinnacle figures are described as worthy of preservation. [The triptych at Nociano 
still exists, and is certainly by Matteo. The altarpiece at S. Pellegrino is not 
by Matteo, but by Girolamo di Giovanni da Camerino. (G/, F. Masojt 
Peekins, in Itassegna June 1907, and B, BEEENSOisr in same for Septem- 

ber 1907).] 

® “ MA . . EU. pm . . , SIT- . - - MD. • . probably “ Matteus pinxit sub 
anno,” &c. 

On the same wall is a Conception, the most defective of all these paintings, the 
Infant a caricature of that which Bartolommeo di Tommaso of Foligno repeated. 
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in Campis, near Foligno, in which the decorations are by two or three 
hands, affected by the vicinity of Benozzo Gozzoli at Montefalco. If 
there, however, some obscurity and doubt may exist as to the part 
taken by Matteo, his signature authenticates a fresco in S. Caterina, or, 
as it is more commonly called, SS. Antonio e Jacopo, of Assisi,^ a chapel 
the greater part of which was covered with frescoes by Benozzo’s assistant, 
Pietro Antonio. 

The whole wall facing the entrance simulates an inter-columniated 
space, in the centre of w^hich the Virgin is enthroned, and accompanied 
by angels. Two of the heavenly messengers sit in front playing instru- 
ments. S. James and S. Antony stand at the sides, each gravely 
escorted by an angel holding a candlestick. Above a frieze of festoons 
pinned with cherubs’ heads, the Virgin and Angel Annunciate face each 
other, parted by a vindow ; and a dog, emblematic perhaps of fidelity, 
is near the former, 

A striking relation between this and old Gubbian art is evident ; 
and the S. Antony is but an ugly adaptation of that of Guido Palme- 
rucci ; but the paltry masks and defective shapes, clothed in straight 
or broken drapery, imitate the humble works of Giovanni Boccati, 
whilst the Annunciation distantly reminds one of that of Piero della 
Francesca in the Gallery of Perugia. The bricky flesh colour, bounded 
by wiry Unes, is singularly unattractive ; and the date of 1468 preceding 
the artist’s signature, on a card watered to one of the pillars, teUs when 
and by whom this poor creation was carried out.^ Nor is this aU that 
Matteo da Gualdo did to adorn this chapel. The angels in the panel 
spaces, below the roof which protects the fa 9 ade, are his, as well as the 
fragments of a Saviour in Glory above, and SS. James and Antony by 
the portal,® A Virgin and Child in the sacristy of S. Francesco at Perugia ; 
a S. Jerome and a S. Paul, belonging to it in the Gallery of that city, are 
the only additional pieces that can be given to Matteo.^ 

1 [Q?he Cappella dei Pellegrini.] 

* The inscription nins : “ hoo opus paotu fuit sub ASfo dni iSms quatbioe- 

a?BSIMO SESAGESIMO OCTAVO DIE PBIMO JtnUJ. MACTEUS BE GUALDO PINSIT.” [On 
these frescoes, c/, Elisei, Illusirazione deUa Ohiesa dei Pellegrini (Assisi, 1896).] 

® These paintings are all much damaged, and the colour, as far as one can see, 
is dark and positive in tone. The figures are mere mummies. 

* On the step of the Virgin’s throne one reads : “ hoc opus pecit piebi lucas 
ALBEBTUS Dofifi EBAN'Cisci P aIa miohalinb.” The gold ground of the centre and 
of the side panels in the Academy has been repainted yellow. These two pieces 
are now united in the Pinacoteca of Perugia. Nos. 91, 92, 93. [These panels are 
ascribed by Mbs, Berbnson’ {Rassegna d’Arle, April 1907) to Giovanni Francesco 
da Rimini, an interesting provincial painter discovered by Dr. Corrado Ricci, who 
found his signature on a Miadonna of 1459 in the church of S. Domenico at Bologna. 
Db. Ricoi also ascribes to the same painter a Madonna and Angels of 1461, in the 
possession of Signor Oantoni of Milan (now No. 2118 in National Gallery), and a 
B^tism in the CoIL Blumensthil at Rome, as well as a panel representing Monks 
fedf by Angels, No. 17 of the Gallery of Pesaro (see Rassegna d'Arte for September 
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We have seen how nearly related he was to Bartolommeo di Tommaso 
of Eoligno. This was a man of Umhro-Sienese education, who flourished 
in the earlier part of the fifteenth century, interesting less for his merit 
than for a clue which he affords for ascertaining the source of Aluruio’s 
style. 

“ Messer Rinaldo di Corrado Trinci, ultimo Signor di Eoligno, create 
priore di questa coUigata I’anno 1430 fece dipingere la presente tavola colia 
sua immagine posta a pi^ della Sedia di M. V. da Bartolommeo di Tommaso 
pittore deUa stessa Citt^i.” 

This modern inscription is on the frame of a picture in S. Salvadore 
of Eoligno, representing the Virgin and Child in a wide throne surrounded 
by little angels, and adored by a half-length miniature of the last of the 
Ttinci. S. John the Baptist and another saint are at the sides ; and 
two smaller canonised personages of the two sexes are in two pinnacles 
removed from their original placeJ We accept the tenor of this state- 
ment as a copy of the genuine one formerly on the frame ; and we con- 
ceive that this otherwise unknown Umbrian is a man of no great renown, 
whose instincts taught him to follow the widespread lessons afforded by 
his earlier countrymen and such Sienese as were affected by the models 
of Taddeo Bartoli and Domenico di Bartolo. In the full face and arched 
brows of a short-waisted but long, stiff Virgin, whose arm and hand are 
filed to a reedy thinness, we notice the origin of the Umbrian softness 
remarkable at a later period in Alunno, the longing for grace of Boccati 
and Matteo of Gualdo, and their iU-ehosen features and drapery. The 
angels, of the same class, are yet nearer to those of Alunno, whilst the 
awkwardness of the Infant, the square forms, wrinkled flesh, and small 
features of the saints equally prove the tenacity with which the old 


1902, May 1903, and July 1907). Bon Gmdo Canola has a^bed three panels to 
the same master, a second Madonna belonging to Signor Cantim, a Vnrgm and Clmd 
once in the Boetsch Coll. {Saasegnet (P Arte, August 1905, and March 1908), 
Madonna, Wo. 408, in the Museum at Karlsruhe (c/. I^aegna W ArU, O^ber lw8). 
Mn. Bebbnsoit has increased the list by several pictmes: — A Crucifixion m the 

g )S 3 ession of Marchese Strozzi of Morence a Pieto, with Bonors, Ko. 1^ in 
estner Museum at Hanover ; a Madonna and Child, No. 11, at Le ^lans (jFran^) ; 
a Virgin, Child, and Angels in the Walker Gallery at Liverpool ; a panel of S. 
Nicholas saving the Poor Man’s Baughters, No. 1669, Louvre ; a tondo of the 
Holy Spirit in the Coll. Sir F. Cook at Bichmond (see Rassegna d* Arte, as a^ve). 
He adds to the above a Nativity, No. 255, Bologna Gallery; a ^ladonna 
(doubtful) belonging to M. BoUfus of Paris ; a panel representmg a Pfignmage 
to Campostella, Case Q, No. IV., in the Christian Museum of the Vatic^ ; a f resw 
of the Madonna, Child, and Angels in the Municipio of Spoleto. A^rdmg to 
Mr. Berenson, Giovanni Franoesco may have been a pupil of Girolamo di Uiovanni. 
In any ease, he was certainly influence by Bonfigli] . 

We may add to the list a tavola, in the Perugia Gallery, representi]^ the Virgm 
and Child, and Baptist, which may, possibly, be due to :^tt^, and two scen^ 
from the life of S. Francis, No. 666, cabinets in the GaUery of Mumch, on gold ground. 


assigned to Antonio Pollaiuolo. . , , . , 

^ There is an outline of this Virgin in Bosun eup., voL in., p. 54 j. 

HI. 
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Sienese types were preserved in the smaller cities of this part of Italy. 
The dim grey tones, resulting from time and neglect, preclude criticism, 
but the whole piece is marked enough to serve as a test of the authorship 
in others ; and we are thus enabled to ascribe to Bartolommeo the 
Flight into Egypt, on the front of S. Salvadore, near the portal, a muti- 
lated Virgin, Child, and Saints m S. Domenico,^ and a rude fresco illus- 
trating an incident in the hfe of S. Barbara in S. Caterina of FoUgno.^ 

In the meanwhile, Benozzo Gozzoli had settled at Montefalco, and 
his dexterity soon roused the spirit and excited the rivalry of men follow- 
ing his profession in Umbria. In 1452, a chapel was built by a pious 
gentleman of Foligno, at a short distance on the road to Spoleto, and it 
afterwards bore the name of S. M. in Campis.® Its walls were covered 
with frescoes, of which large portions remain ; an Annunciation, with 
two saints beneath it ; Peter rescued from the waves, with a kneeling 
patron by its right-hand comer ; and a large Crucifixion, with attendant 
groups, on the face behind the altar.^ They are hardly of respectable 
talent ; possibly by Matteo da Gualdo, and Pietro Antonio, assisted 
perhaps by Alunno himself. The name of Pietro Antonio is suggested 
because he is a native of Foligno, because we know that he studied 
under Benozzo ; and we see the imitation of this prolific Florentine in 
the subjects above enumerated. There is no doubt that the Annun- 
ciation is a counterpart of Gozzoli’s at S. Fortunate, tinted in his usual 
reddish water-colour, outlined in his wiry fashion, and copiously stippled ; 
whilst the saints, especially the more Umbrian ones below, have the 
slenderness and length, with less of the defects of those by Bartolommeo 
di Tommaso. The Rescue of S. Peter is taken from that of Giotto in 
the mosaic of Rome, including the winds blowing at the upper corners, 
and the fisherman angling at the side. We can understand such an 
imitation being derived from one who should, like Benozzo, have just 
left the capital. But the Crucifixion also is taken from that in S. 

^ The Infant holds a bird and a scroll, towards which the Virgin points ; the 
whole under a feigned arch. Remains of the nimbuses of saints lower down on 
the wall are visible. What stiU meets the eye is injured. Since the above was 
written, the fresco has been detached and placed in the Municipio of Foligno. 

® A long inscription closes with the date of 1449, but does not give the painter’s 
name. The persons who ordered this fresco were the nuns of the convent, who did 
so in remembrance of one of their number. Beneath the scene from the legend 
of S. Barbara is a Virgin and CMld, with two angels leaning against the pillars 
that support the niche ; and further on, a S, Antony, with a nun in prayer before 
him. 

* This is proved by an inscription outside the chapel, on a stone near the door 
which has been walled up since the place ceased to be used for worship. On this 
stone one reads : “ pietbi de cola dalle casse la pe paee questa oappella. 

MOCCOLU.” 

* Amongst the subjects on the remaining wall is a S. Christopher and four 
figures, almost gone. The ceiling was originilly blue and bestarred The Christ 
of the Orucifision and the Peter rescued from the waves are feebler than the 
remainder. 
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IVancesco at Montefalco, though the attendant figures are drawn in 
the weedy and feeble forms, and with the grimace of those by Boccati, 
Matteo, and even Alunno.^ 

It is not rare to find this compound style in the proportions just 
noticed at Foligno. It is apparent in an imperfect fresco of the Annun- 
ciation, outside the Monastery del Popolo, near the Ancona Gate,^ in 
remnants of a Virgin, Child, and Saints above the door of the Convent 
of S. Anna,® inside of which Pietro Antonio left a S. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata. The type, originally fine in Angelico, shorn of some 
beauty by Benozzo, is stiU further debased by subsequent transmission ; 
and this is as true of the foregoing examples as it is of similar ones 
to which the name of Pietro Antonio is attached ; such as the Virgin 
and Child amongst saints above the portal of the monastery of S. Lucia, 
dated 1471 ; ^ the same subject in the same position in the monastery 
of S. Francesco at Foligno, dated 1499 ; ® and the scenes from the life 
of S. James in SS. Antonio e Jacopo at Assisi.® 

The latter, no doubt contemporary with those of Matteo da Gualdo 
(1468), are less devoid of power than later ones, but they prove, as indeed 


^ [Mr. Berenson and Tvir. Perkins consider the fresco of the Crucifixion to bo an 
unquestionable work by Niccol6 da Foligno. The Annunciation and the fresco of 
S. Peter rescued from the Waves are given by !Mr. Berenson to Mezzistris. 

2 The lower part of the principal figures is gone. The upper nailf of S. Bosa, 
attending to the right, is obliterated ; but what is left is an imitation of the manner 
of Benozzo. 

® The lower part of this piece is also obliterated. The Virgin supports the 
child in a standing position on her knee. He gives the benediction and holds the 
orb — two angels supporting a dais ; two others and two saints in waiting at the 
sides. The distance is an ornamented balustrade, on which small wooden figures 
of seraphs pick flowers. The figures are rigid and motionless, round-eyed as in 
Sassetta’s pictures, the outlines are marked, but the colour is clear and rosy. 

^ A modem inscription, but copied on the lines of an older, runs as follows : 
“ OPUS pETETjs AiTTOisncxjs MBSASTBUS DB iTOaiNEi pmsTT. MCcccLXxi.” The Virgin 
and Child are reminiscent of those of Benozzo. The attendant saints are SS. Lucy 
and Clara. The vaulting of the arch of the lunette is full of omsunent, interspersed 
with heads of monks and figures. The nimbuses are finely engraved like those 
of Angelico. 

® These are life-size jfigures. At the Virgin’s sides are SS. Francis and John 
the Baptist ; and two angels support a drapery in rear. But half of the one to 
the right is wanting, and the colour in other parts is sealed. It is a dull and rude 
work of Pietro Antonio’s later years, inscribed with the following words, which 
will not long be legible : “ post . . aotonio pinsit. 1499.” (How in Musexnn.) 

® The subjects here painted are the same we have noticed in S. Biagio di S. 
Girolamo at Forfi by Palmezzano. They are taken from the legend of S. James. 
On the oven where the roasted fowl are made to revive by the saint, are the words : 
“ PETETTS ANTONius BB PPUGNO PINSIT.” In the soene to the right of this, where 
S. James restores the hanging youth to Hfe, two figures have been added by a later 
artist, to whom we may edso assign a S. James and a S. Ansano on the n6:rt lower 
course, in the lunette, of which an Eternal appears in a glory of cherubim, and 
attended by angels. By the side of S. Ansano is a S. Antony by Pier Antonio. 
On the fourth wall are scenes from the life of the latter saint, and the Fomr Evangelists 
fill the triangular spaces of the ceiling. 

[The S. Ansano is, according to Mr. Berenson, an early work of Fiorenzo.j 
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all the frescoes of Pietro Antonio prove, that he was an Umbrian on whose 
stock the Florentine character was engrafted by the teaching of Gozzoli ; 
for he not only took the conceptions and the types of the latter ; he 
used a thin-bodied water-colour, within engraved and continuous con- 
tours ; he conscientiously and carefully employed materials familiar to 
the followers of Angelico, and courageously cropped the excessive luxuri- 
ance of Umbrian ornament ; but he exaggerated also the rigidity ob- 
servable in Benozzo and, as was but too natural for one of his inferior 
talents, introduced no life into wooden figures, which were but mechanical 
and imperfect copies of conventional forms. Pietro Antonio lived to 
the close of the fifteenth century, and perhaps longer ; and his industry, 
not confined to the circuit of Foligno or Assisi, took him, as we believe, 
to Narni, Trevi, and to other cities of this part of Italy 

Pier Antonio, however, was surpassed in ability by his contempo- 
rary and feUow-townsman Niccolb of Fohgno, whose earliest attempt 
discloses a certain ripeness of power in 1458. Six years before this, 
S. Maria in Campis had been decorated in the manner previously de- 
scribed ; and we should think that ALunno was engaged there, because 
the influence of Benozzo, which had clearly extended to the painters 
of that chapel, is equally evident in the composition and spirit of Niccolb 
at a later time.^ 

Benozzo had inherited in some measure the mystic tenderness and 
softness, the kindly religious feeling of Angelico. T^en he appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Foligno, he found an art there in which expression 
of sweet melancholy, purity, and resignation was the principal object 

1 In a room, of old the refectoty — [these are now in Civic Museum] — of S. Fran- 
cesco of Foligno, is a life-size Virgin with the Child, attended by seven angels, 
much injured, but in the style of Piero Antonio, and dated 1486. A mutilated 
Virgin and Child, Angels, Baptist, and another saint of the same character, may be 
seen in S. Domenico of Foligno. 

A Virgin and Child between SS. Francis and Jerome, attributed to Spagna, 
but doubtless by Pier Antonio, fills the lunette of the portal at S. Girolamo of Nami. 
In the same style, above one of the altars in S. Martino of Trevi, is a much damaged 
fresco representing the Virgin and Child, SS. Francis and another friar, and six 
angels ; further, on another altar, the Charity of S. Martin, a much injured fresco 
slightly reminiscent of Tiberio d’ Assisi. 

In the same manner one sees at S. Girolamo, near Spello, above the door, a 
S. Francis receiving the Stigmata. 

[No less than thirteen detached frescoes by Mezzastris are in the Civic Museum 
of Fohgpo (see BERBNSOlir, Central Italian Painters, p. 203). A fine example of the 
master is a Madonna and Saints in the chapel of the “ Maesta Bella,” near Foligno. 
Other frescoes by Mezzastris are in the church of S. Maria infra Portas in Foligno 
(Berenson and Perkins), and Mb. Pbbkins ascribes to him a large panel of S. Roch 
interceding for the people of Foligno, in the church of S. Giacomo (c/. Basaegna 
Arte, August 1907) — ^tiiis last a rare example of panel painting on his part. The 
only other known panel by the painter is an Annunciation, No. 62, in the Museum 
of Caen (Berenson).] 

* [Besides the Crucifixion already mentioned in these pages (see cmtea)^ Mr. 
Berenson ascribes to Niccolb’s early period an Armuneiation, Crucifixion, and 
other frescoes, in the Bell Tower of this church.] 
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aimed afc. Between this Umbrian feature and the sentiment of Fra 
Giovanni there was so natural an afEnity that their combination might 
have been foretold. 

Alunno embodied, and gave a more rational form to the manifesta- 
tion of modest composure and maternal aSection in the Virgin, or of 
veneration and sympathy in angels. In exceptional cases he imparted 
energy and life to saints ; he tried to assimilate some of the qualities 
hitherto denied to his countrymen, in foreshortening the human body ; 
he drew minutely and carefuUy. His Umbrian frame was thus changed 
and improved by contact with Benozzo ; but this Florentine was not 
calculated to raise the standard of taste in any sense ; his trite con- 
ceptions suggested nothing grandiose, his vulgarity prepared nothing 
refined, his imitative fibre was plastic to receive, not strong to convey. 
Alunno, therefore, did not excel any more than his predecessors in balance 
of composition, in correctness of drawing, or in flexibility of flesh. His 
figures, on the contrary, are often rigid, wooden, and vicious in form ; 
his faces are frequently repulsive; they abound in coarseness and 
grimace. A marked feature in him is the brown tinge of his colour, 
verde or reddish in shadow, ruddy in light ; Sienese in fact in appear- 
ance, as it is in the method by which its peculiar stamp is attained ; 
but withal in keeping as regards the general harmony. 

Tradition assigns to Bartolommeo di Tommaso the title of Alunno’s 
first teacher, and a comparison of the two men confirms the common 
behef. Educated in a local atelier, imbibing as an alternative some- 
thing of Benozzo, Mccold is an Umbro-Florentine, and the true repre- 
sentative of the art of Foligno. Without attributing to him the 
exaggerated importance which he is made to bear, history may admit 
that he was one of those who prepared the way for others of more note. 
His types, impressed by Vannucci with a new elegance, were of influence 
in the rise of the Perugian school, which received its finish from Raphael. 

Alunno’s first altarpiece^ at Deruta has been deprived of its sides 
and predeUa, but the Virgin, attended by SS. Francis and Bemardmo, 
has already the character common to the complex of the master’s works, 
The whole piece, when perfect, was no doubt an improvement on previous 
ones at Foligno, and we may concede to the principal group a fair amount 
of composure and affectionate feeling, a feeling kindly and maternal 

1 [Although the first signed work we possess by Nicoolb, this work di^lays, 
as Mb. Pbekins points out {Bassegna d’Aric, June 1907), a comparative maturity 
of style whidi renders it evident that it must have been preowed by numerous 
other paintings. According to the same authority, Kiccolb’s really early work is 
to be looked for in sudi a painting as the Virgin, Saints, and Angels, on either side 
of a Crucifix in rdief, in S. Francesco at Montefalco. This is considered by Mr. 
Perkins to be the earhest recognisable work of the master. Mr. Berwson also 
marks it as early in his list. The altarpiece at Beruta is sadly damaged, the 
difference between it and such a work as the Crucifixion at Montefalco is evident.] 
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rather than refined to religious mysticism. Its date (1458) teUs us the 
time when Alunno lived at or laboured for Deruta, and completed not 
merely this for the church of S. Francesco, but the more rudely handled 
subjects of a standard in the Brotherhood of S, Antonio Abate.^ 

At Assisi he did much and variously— the whole front of S. Maria 
degli Angeli, says Vasari, ^ besides panels and flags. A mutilated Cruci- 
fixion on canvas on the high altar of S. Crispino ® a Virgin of Mercy, 
S. Rufinus, and scenes from his legend in the brotherhood of the same 
name, are weak or injured specimens of his industry.'* A banner, called 
the banner of the plague, in which the patrons of Assisi pray to the 
Virgin who, in obedience to their entreaty, implores the Saviour’s inter- 
cession, once in S. Francesco, now in the Ramboux Collection at Cologne, 
poorly illustrates Alunno’s manner, and shows how Benozzo’s forms of 
subject become extended ; ® but the best thing at Assisi is the Madonna 
in the Duomo, the centre of which, reduced to a circular shape,® and 
let into a modem panelling, contains the Virgin, Child, and angels remini- 
scent of similar ones by Gozzoli, whilst the saints in the sides, and the 
three little incidents of the predella demonstrate how it might chance 
that a weU-posed figure of regular features should be found by the side 
of others less worthy of praise.*^ 

1 This panel is so damaged that its value is much impaired. The Virgin sits 
on a marble tl^one, with angels in adoration at each side. The saints kneel in 
front, S. Francis introducing a small kneeling patron with a scroU in his hand on 
which is^ written ; “ jacobus bubbi de uebucti hoc opus . . . p. a.” (the syllables 
“ ructi ” new). On the base of the Virgin’s throne is the following ; “ nicolaus 
pmo. . . PINXIT MccccLYm. DIE ...” The standard is painted on both sides 
with subjects, now much injured, on gold ground : on one face S. Antony enthroned, 
with two angels supporting the mitre above his head (S. A.’s black dress repainted 
and scaled in parts), in front, kneeling brethren, and above, a Christ Crucified and 
angels ; on the other face, a very ugly Flagellation, beneath which SS. Egidio 
and Bernardino. In the Crucifixion we trace the imitation of Benozzo, in the 
a^eh, a reminiscence of Bartolommeo di Tommaso. The Saviour in the Flagella- 
tion is herculean and coarse. [This standard is now in the Civic Museum at Deruta. 
Mr. Perkins considers it as belonging to a later period than the altarpiece of 1457.1* 

® Vol. V., p. 278. 

^ Christ Crucified and half of a Virgin and Evangelist, on canvas. [On wood, 
now in Pinacoteca. According to Mr. Perkins, by Lattanzio.] 

* This standard is in a bad state. SS. Francis and Chiara, under the mantle, 
introduce a number of the brethren. Two angels support a crown above the Virgin’s 
head. All the heads except that of S. Chiara are retouched. On the opposite side 
of the standard, S. Rufinus enthroned between SS. Vittorio and Louis, both in 
episcopals. Two incidents from the legend of S. R. on the lower part. This side 
IS all but obliterated. [Now in Pinacoteca,] 

* No. 202 of that collection. 

8 [This alt^iece is now recomposed in its original shape, but has suffered 
much from bad varnish.] 

^ On the base of the Virgin’s tlirone one reads : “ . pus ktcolai de puli o 
MOOCCL. ...” ^ . V 

• iS’ Ketro Damasio standing -writing occupies a niche in one of the sides to the 
nght <rf S. Oassiano holding an inkhom and soroU and dictating. In the 
a Virgin and three seraphs. 

The S. Pietro a fine figure of regular type and naturally posed, S. Cassiano 
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As if it were the fate of Alunno’s altarpiece to be dismembered, 
one of 1465 hangs in separate ^ portions at the Brera of Milan ; a 
Madonna with saints, the sides and pinnacles of which are but partially 
catalogued, yet seem as if they might easily have been put together 
again. Rigidity and grimace, sharp positive colour, render this piece 
peculiarly unattractive.^ A more genuine, and happier combination of 
grace and nature justly claim more indulgence for the canvas at S. 
Maria Nuova of Perugia. It was ordered for the Brotherhood of the 
S. Annunziata in 1466, and is now framed on an altar,® presenting 
to the spectator an angel turning with an air of veneration towards 
a modest and composed Virgin ; whilst the Eternal in the usual glory 
sends down the Dove of the Holy Ghost ; and SS. Philip and Juliana 
recommend the kneeling members of the Brotherhoods Alunno never 
drew a more graceful form than that of Gabriel with his crisp wavy 
hair bound in a crimson cincture ; he seldom more completely shows 
how the Umbrian type could be improved by the adaptation of that 
peculiar sprightliness which Benozzo introduc^ under Angelico’s influ- 
ence. The very border of serai)hs and festoons, which parts the upper 
from the lower groups, is on the model of Gozzoh.^ 

The Vatican Museum now shelters the altarpiece of Montelpare dated 

weaker, but still not without feeling. In the other side are S. Lawrence and a 
bishop, with the Angel Annunciate between two seraphs in the pinnacle ; the two 
saints injured and the colour scaled. Predella — 1. The body of S. Riifinus on a 
car drawn by oxen, accompanied by clergy, soldiers, and people. 2. The Martyrdom 
of S. B. 3. The Kecovery of his body. ^ for the Pieta and angels in lament spoken 
of by Vasabi, vol. V., p. 278, it is said that such a picture on canvas existed, but 
was probably sold in past times. Nothing is known of a pand by Alunno in 
S. Francesco. [Conte Umberto Gnoli claims to have found the Pietl mentioned 
by Vasabi, in the Collection of Herr Eugen von Miller zu Aichholtz, at Vienna, by 
whom it was ascribed to Bramantino (c/. Brtvporivmi April 1908).] 

^ [Now, 1909, joined.] 

® Of this dismembered altarpiece three parts are catalogued : — ^No. 77, Virgin, 
Child, and Angels, inscribed : “ ntcolaus FunoiNAS pinxit mcccclv.,” the Virgin’s 
dress new and the rest somewhat damaged; No. 100, S. Francis; No. 110, 
S. Bernardino. Besides this exist No. 439, S. Louis ; a S. Sebastian, not numbered ; 
and pinnacles, representing Christ Crucified and four angels half-length, S. Jerome, 
S. Antony, S. John the Baptist, a Saint, all by Alunno, and doubtless parts ctf the 
same picture. 

® [Now in the Pinacoteca, Sala IX., No. 10.] 

* This is a tempera with life-size figures, on an altar to the left of the poitaL 
with an inscription half hidden in whitewash as follows : “ soteetas ss. AmnmATS 
PEOIT HBBI Hoo OPUS. A. D. MOCxxjiiVi.” Since the above was written, this picture 
has been placed in the Galleria Comunale at Perugia. 

« [To this earlier period of Niocolb’s career, Mr. Perkins ascribes a fine altar- 
piece of the Virgin and Child, with Angels and a kneeling Donor, between SS. Francis 
and Sebastian, in the collection of Mr. E, W. Forbes (Fogg Museum), at Cambrid^, 
U.S.A. This is one of the most pleasing of Niccolb’s works, and foreshadows in 
the figures of the Virgin and Child the central panel of the Gualdo polyptych ; 
in the S. Francis, the similar figure of that Saint m the alta^iece at San Severino. 
The provenance of Mr. Forbes’ picture is unknown. (C/. F. Mason Pbbjkjns in 
Basstgna (TArte, May 1906).] 
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in the year 1466,^ with its numerous pinnacles, pilasters, and double 
predella ; and a less complicated one with the Crucifixion for its centre, 
the original place of which is not ascertainable,^ both to be classed 
amongst the inferior productions of Alunno. The Colonna Gallery in 
the same capital owns a Madonna del Socoorso by the same hand,® and 
the Monte di Pieta a Virgin, Child, and Saints ; ^ all of these much like 
a vast series, monumental in shape, finished in 1468 for the Chiesa del 
Gastello at S. Severino.® 

Alunno was now modifying to a certain extent the earlier impress 
of Benozzo ; and beginning to infuse new elements into his great com- 
posite pictures.® Of these he completed one in 1471 for the church at 
Gualdo, where we already find some of the grimace of Crivelli ; one at 
Nocera (1483), at Aquila (1486) [?], at S. Niccolb of Fohgno (1492), and 
La Bastia (1499).’ The majority of these may be catalogued together 
with others of less authenticity ; but that of S. Niccol6 deserves more 
than a passing notice. It is one of those collections of panels within an 
architectural frame, of which we possess so many by Sienese, Umbrian, 
and Venetian artists. Its chief subject is a Nativity, in which the Virgin’s 
tender action somewhat compensates for defect of form, in which S. 
Joseph is drawn in classic attitude, but with repulsive face. The Infant 
on the ground before his mother is a stuffed doll ; and a crowded land- 
scape recalls the Venetian school, and even Palmezzano. Amongst the 

1 See Ricci, vol. i., p. 201. The central panel is empty. Six saints erect form 
the sides, with the addition of a second and higher course containing six half-lengths, 
A Pieta in the central, saints and angels in the side, pinnacles. Fourteen half- 
lengths form one predeUa, beneath which is another in which are seventeen half- 
figures of females. On the border are the words ; “ nioholaus PunGiNAS 

Mcccoiiiiirri.” 

* In the side panels of this piece are SS. John the Baptist and three other saints, 
In the central pinnacle a Resurrection, in those at the side a Prophet in a medallion, 
surrounded by three seraphs in rounds. 

® Canvas half life-size. 

* Centre, the Virgin and Child (life-size). At the sides in niches are SS. Francis, 
John the Baptist, Jerome, and ? Chiara. Medallions six in number, in the spandrils, 
are fiUed each with a cherub’s head. This piece is on canvas, partly scaled and 
partly restored. [Now in Corsini Gallery, No. 708 ?.] 

® Centre. The Virgin, Child, and Angels, between SS. James, Severino, Francis, 
and youthful Hubert (profile). Pinnacles, centre — the Saviour and seraphs, 
Daniel, J eremiah, and the Virgin and Angel Annunciate. Predella (eight feet long), — 
centre : Christ in a circular glory embossed with cherubs in relief, between Twelve 
Apostles in relief m niches. The dress of the vulgar S. James is repainted. The 
cope of S. Severino is in part renewed. The same may be said of the mantle and 
tunic of the Vhgin, and of the veil on the Infant. S. Francis is the best figure of 
the series, but the altarpiece as a whole is of an inferior quality, even for Alunno. 
On the border, above the predeUa, are the words : “ wiooLAtrs FTTLorcTAS pinxit, 

MCOCCLXVni,” 

® [As Mb. Pebkins has pointed out [Rasaegna d'Arte, June 1907) Niccol6 did 
not escape the influence of the Vivarini, an influence potent in the Marches and 
north-eastern Umbria. The influence of Crivelli is also visible in his later works 
(Berenson),] 

’ [Mr. Berenson gives this mostly to his son Lattanzio.] 
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saints in a triple course above and at tbe sides of the Jsfativity, some 
are almost caricatures ; more are vulgar, grim, mouthing or afEected ; 
but the Resuirection of Christ in the gable is one of Alunno’s most 
successful efforts. The movement of the Redeemer, as he steps out of 
the tomb, reminds one of Benozzo’s creations, and at the same time of 
the Mantegnesque in Crivelli ; and this not only as regards character 
and drawing, but as regards mould, which remains, at the same time, 
Umbrian and almost a counterpart of that usual in Biorenzo di Lorenzo. 
The Saviour’s naked body is dry in bone and muscle, the head regular. 
The guard sleeping by the tomb is boldly foreshortened in imitation of 
the Mantegnesques, after the fashion adopted by Giovanni Santi at 
Cagli ; nor would it be presumptuous to suppose that Niccol5 had had 
occasion, ere he carried out this wurk, to analyse Signorelli’s fresco in 
the Duomo of Orvieto. Yet whilst he thus attempts to adapt his style 
to the bolder one of a far greater master, his better proportioned figures 
are still feeble. The predella, which was kept in France when the chief 
portion of the altarpiece was restored to its original place after the peace 
of 1815, is marked by s im ilar features to those above enumerated ; 
whilst its colour is dull and brown in shadow.^ 

The following is an additional catalogue of Alunno’s extant w^orks : — 

Gualdo. Tadino Duomo . — The Virgin, attended by angels, holds the 
Infant erect on her knee, and receives from one of the messengers of heaven 
a basket of cherries, A vertical split damages the panel, which is capped 
by a Crucifixion, between Mary and John Evangelist. The contortion of 
the Virgin’s face as she embraces the body of Christ is worthy of Crivelli, 
A star at the pinnacle point contains the Saviour in benediction. A double 
course of full and half-length saints occupies the sides, SS. Paul, Peter (Hs 
yellow dress in part new), Francis (grimacing as in Crivelli), Bernardino 
(full-length part new, part scaled) ; Sebastian, Diego, Louis, ffichael (half- 
lengths). The side pinnacles are filled with half-lengths of SS. Christopher, 
Clara, Stephen and another. On the base of the Virgin’s throne are the 
words : “ nicolaus 3S‘ULGmAS pinxit mcccclxxi,” At each side of a recep- 
tacle for the wafers of the host in the predella are angels with festoons of 
flowers, and eight saints in niches ; — others in the pillars parting the niches 
(which are double), six figures in the pilasters of the altarpiece, and an angel 
on each of the plinths. The S. Paul is an instance of Alunno’s occasional 
success in the production of a good form, erect, stepping out, broad and easy 
in drapery, natural and flexible. The colour is powerful and harmonious* 

^ At the sides S. Sebastian in an affected attitude, S. Niohelas very exaggerated, 
SS. Michael and John the Evangelist, are placed. 3ii the upper course of the sides 
are half-lengths of SS. Monica, the Baptist (vulgar and grim), Jerome (coarse 
mouthing and cramped in action), a bishop. At the sides of the central pinnacle 
are four, in each of the pilasters five, S6unts. The predella at the Louvre is numbered 
31, and represents Christ on the Mount, the Flagellation, Christ led to Calvary, 
the Crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathsea, and Nicodemus on the road to Calvary. 
A long inscription names the author and gives the date (1492). 
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A trivial realism marks a monk, witk goggles, in tke predella. The whole 
is on gold ground. 

Arcevia. Spedale . — Eicci notices here an altarpiece of 1481. {Mem., 
vol. i., p. 201). According to Gayb, KunsMatt 1837, No. 85, the Virgin and 
Child are enthroned between SS. Francis and Sebastian ; on the obverse is 
the Annunciation ; and the date is 1482. Besides the name and the year, 
a scroll in the hands of the Infant Christ is said to read thus : “ per li dulgm 

PBEGI DELLA J^HA DILETTA MATRE E DEL MARTEBO SEBASTIAE’O ET DEL DIVOTO 


PRAIvCESCO 10 BENEDICO QUESTI MIEI CONPBATI 1482.” ^ 

Nocera. Duomo Sacristy.— The Nativity, the Virgin, on her knees, adoring 
the Infant Saviour, angels, under a dais ; between SS. Lawrence, Eainaldus, 
Felician and Francis, above which are SS. Sebastian, John the Baptist, Paul 
and Catherine. A Coronation of the Virgin and four half-length Doctors of 
the Church are in the five gables. Six haK saints are in each of two high 
pilasters capped by an open hand carved in wood, with a hole at the wrist 
for relics. A series of recesses parts the body of the piece horn the predella, 
in which there are twelve half-lengths of Apostles. The figure of S. Fehcian 
is one of the exceptionally good ones. On the border of the chief course 
is the inscription : “ hoc opus nicolai pulginatis MCCCCLXxxni.” 

Aquila. Qomer^ of S. Ghiara, — ^A fine Alxinno. Christ crucified is be- 
wailed by four angels; a monk grasps the foot of the Cross, the Virgin 
fainting to the left, the Evangelist grieving to the right. The Eedeemer 
is drawn with a fair show of anatomy. At the sides are : — 1. Christ on the 
Mount. 2. Carr 3 dng his Cross. 3. Rising from the Tomb ; with a fourth 
scene from the Passion. The flesh tints in the Crucifixion are a little injured. 
On the border is the signature : nicolai pulginatis mccoclxxxvi.” ^ 

Another picture of the same period in the same convent is the Virgin and 
Child between SS. Paul, Francis, Chiara, and another female saint in a double 
course ; the Crucifixion forming a central gable. (The notes of this work 
are mislaid by the authors, and the painter cannot be named with precision 
as Alunno.) [?] 

Serra Petrona. — ^Rioci mentions a Madonna in 8 . Francesco of this place ® 
dated 1491 (Mem., vol. i., p. 201). 

Foligno. S. Niccolb. — ^A Coronation of the Virgin by Alunno is in the 
CappeHa S. Antonio, belonging to the Euspoli of Camerino. Beneath the 
principal group, S. George overcoming the Dragon; SS. Bernardino in 
ecstasy, and Antony looking up. In the predeUa are medallions of the 
Ecce Homo, Virgin, and S. John Evangelist. On the plinths of the pilasters 
two shields are supported by two angels each. The distant figures have a 
strength and firmness which might remind one of Signorelli, the movements 
of some horsemen being powerful and good. The rest is in Alunno’s less 
happy manner. 

Foligno. S. Bartolommeo (fuor di). — A Martyrdom of 8 . Bartholomew by 
flaying. In this convent church is also a poor Alunno damaged by repainting. 

La Beotia. — ^In the church of this place which lies between Assisi and 
Perugia, is an enthroned Virgin and Child, surrounded by angels. Various 
fruits and a vase of cherries are on the foreground. SS. Sebastian and 


1 [Not to be traced.] a [Now in National Gallery, No. 1107.] 

® [This is, as already stated, by Lorenzo H. of San Severino (see antea, p. 148, n. 3).] 
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Micliael Archangel are in attendance. The Innettes contain the Eternal 
and seraphs, the Virgin and Angel Annunciate. In the predella, Christ, half 
in the sepulchre, is embraced by the Virgin, whilst His hand is Hssed by 
S. John Evangelist. Two angels in lamentation are to the left, one grimacing 
to the left, holds a light. David, Zachariah, Micah (with goggles), a saint, 
Isaiah, and Daniel are divided on each side of the Pieta. The enthroned 
Virgin’s attitude is kindly and pleasing. The Angel and Virgin Annunciate 
are amongst the best by Aluimo, with something reminiscent of Giovanni 
Santi. Much colour has scaled away, and the predella is injured. The 
general tone of what remains is warm in lights, cold in shadows. On the 
middle border is the inscription : “ hopus nicolai pulginatis 1499,” and 
on the right plinth one reads in a cartouche : “ questa cona la fatta pabe 
LA PATBENETi; DE DON BENIKGJSTIO DE SEE MAEINO DB SPIELLO PIUANO DE 
S60 ANGILO DE LA BASTIA P l’aNIMA SUA ET 1? SUA DEVOTIONS.” A similar 
cartouche on the opposite plinth is illegible. 

Bologna Gallery. — Standard. On one face is the Annunciation with the 
Eternal above, amongst angels, conceived in the spirit of that by Signorelli 
at Volterra, or of Santi at Milan. The angel seems to run, and betrays all 
the defects of Alunno. On the obverse are the enthroned Madonna and 
Child, over whose heads the Eternal suspends a crown. This is signed : 
“ HOPUS NICOLAI DE. , . .” It has been suspected to be due to one ‘‘ Delibe- 
ratore.” The latter word having been formed out of the final and now 
abraded part of the inscription. Idberatore has probably been read in 
error for Foligno. At aU events the character of the painting makes it 
obvious to be an Alunno.^ 

Assisi. Ex-churcli of S. Lorenzo al Monte, near Rocca. — Here, in a ruined 
edifice, is a tabernacle, rudely painted, in the Umbrian style, but probably 
not by Alunno, In it is a Virgin and Child, and S. Francis with the Eternal 
in the vaulting, and a saint in a niche. Beneath S. Francis are small kneeling 
personages. The following are remnants of a signature ; . chola 

PICTOE.” 

Louvre. Musie Na'poUon III . — ^Ex-Campana Gallery, No. Ill : a 
standard representing a Virgin of Mercy with the faithful under the mantle 
in charge of SS. Francis and Chiara. The Saviour above is much injured 
and repainted, also numerous little saints, all by Alunno. No. 88, Annun- 
ciation, genuine likewise. [?] 

Bedin Museum. — ^No. 137. Virgin adoring the Infant Saviour on her 
knee, an Umbrian piece without the marked features of Alunno ; and rather 
reminiscent of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The ground is regilt. 

Carlsruhe Museum. — No. 350. This, described by Dr. Gaye, who saw it 
at Assisi, is a standard originally in the church of S. Gregorio of that city. 
In its original condition, one side was filled with a S. Gregory in episcopals 
on a throne ; a book in his left hand, his right ^ving a bles s ing. ^ A green 
cloth is held back by two angels, and at the saint’s feet kneel (li^ht) the 
men, (left) the women, of a Brotherhood. Higher up, the Flagellation is a 
similar composition to that of the Alunno at Deruta. Above the pillar to 
which the Saviour is bound : S. P. Q. R., and near the Saviour the words : 

1 There is no picture in existence signed Niocolb Deliberatore, and that of Oa^ 
which. Lanzi mentions is not to be found. 
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“ Hopus NICOLAI PULGiNATi 1468.” On the obverse, high up, Death, with 
the scythe, and S. Francis in ecstasy in front of a red curtain. Below, the 
Crucified Saviour, S. John Evangelist, and the Virgin, and the Magdalen at 
the foot of the Cross. As now arranged, the S. Gregory and the Crucifixion 
are placed over each other, with a signature on the border, and the rest is 
absent. This must have been originally fine. The angels attending on 
S. Gregory are not without feeling ; the S. Gregory himself is regular in 
shape, and there is no want of relief in the parts. The forms of the Christ 
in the Crucifixion are purely rendered, though imperfect in proportion. The 
head is expressive. The imitation of Benozzo is very apparent. 

London, National Gallery, — No. 247. Bust of Christ ascribed to Alunno. 
See antea, ‘‘Matteo da Siena.” 

Oxford, University Gallery. — 8. Francis, S. Catherine (?) called Giotto 
(presented by Hon. W, Fox Strangways). The character of these two 
foliated panek is uncertain on account of repamtmg, but they seem to issue 
from the schools of Alunno or his pupils. 

St. Petersburg. Gallery of Count Stroganoff. Virgin and Child ascribed 
to Alunno, really by Fungai (see 'postea). 

The career of a man of middling capacity has thus been followed 
in its changes. Its interest lies in the clue which it affords to the various 
influences felt throughout Umbria and the Marches during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. Its opening years are unknown to us ; 
its close is equally obscure. No trace of Alunno has been discovered 
subsequent to 1499.^ [?] 

The art which dragged on a poor existence at and about Foligno in 
those days was below mediocrity, and showed that Alunno was not a 
man of a temper to animate disciples with a vigorous life.^ He was 

^ [The authors^ do not^ appear to have been acquainted with the interesting 
altarpiece of the Virgin, Child, and Saints in the church of S. Giovanni, at Cannara, 
near Assisi. This work is <^ted 1482, While placing it in the list of Niocol6’s works, 
]\£a. Perk]!ns attributes its execution m great part to Lattanzio (cf. Pussccftict 
d'Arte, June 1907). x- \ j if 

[A fine work by Niccol6 is a Crucifixion in the sacristy of the Duomo of Foligno 

unknown to the authors — ^who seem likewise to have been unacquainted with a 
picture by the master representing the Crucified mourned by SS. Francis 
and Bem^dino, of the year 1497, in the Pinaooteca at Temi. In the Villa Albani 
at Borne is a polyptych by Niccolb of the year 1475 ; in the Pinaooteca at Kavenna 
^ Cross and .^gels (Berenson) ; in the Morelli Gallery at Bergamo 

1 ^ 0 , o), a Head of a Samt ; in the Municipio at S. Marino, two panels of Franciscan 
Clints (Ricci) ; in the Bishop’s Palace at Camerino a predella representing Pentecost 
(Berenson). Mb. Bebensox also ascribes to !Nicool6 a standard in the Gallery of 
.^ouldme (No. 2) ; a Piet^ in that of Bayeux (No. 27a) ; a S. Bernardino, dated 
M97, at Buda-Pesth (No. 82) ; an Annunciation (No. 277) at Tours. Conte 
Umberto Gnoli further gives to the master an Assumption in the church of Alviano, 
with the same subject at Lugnano (see Emporivm for February 
19^). Mr. Perkins gives to Niccolb four panels of Saints in the church of S. Maria 
m Piazza at Samano.] 

* Th^ were many, there are still productions of these years at Foligno and 
in neighbouring places. The following, for instance • 

Foligno, S. M. m&a Portas. This church still contains some of the paintings 
of which it was of old full — a S, Jerome crowned by two angels (half-length), a 
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Nothing can be more clear than the imitation of the manner and 
conceptions of Piero della Francesca and Melozzo in the Presentation 
and Sposalizio. Lorenzo not only designs with the examples of Piero 
in his mind ; he endeavours also to reproduce his architecture and per- 
spective. In some portraits his realism is not without power; but 
vulgarity and affectation are striking. He is not correct as a draughts- 
man. His colour is cold and duU. His perspective is false, his forms 
rigid. These features are, however, more striking in the Nativity than 
in the Annunciation, which recalls Benozzo. Nor are the reminiscences 
of that master confined to one subject. They are produced with equal 
force in the ceiling, in which a head like that of the Venerable Bede, 
seems a caricature of the Florentine in bricky tone as well as in features. 

The initials of Lorenzo, and the date 1469, confirm the annals of 
Niccola della Tuccia,^ but Lorenzo was busy in other parts of S. M. 
deUa Verit^L, besides the chapel of Nardo Mazzatosta ; and an Annun- 
ciation, a Marriage of S. Catherine, and a Madonna giving suck to the 
Infant Saviour, aU of them completed in 1455, betray the same rude 
hand, and the influence of Gozzoli.^ But we need not be surprised at 
this ; because Lorenzo is probably the author of a series representing 
incidents from the lives of S, Bernardino and S. Anthony, in S. Fran- 
cesco of Montefalco.^ 

1 MCcccLxvmi., L. V. 

“ Below the Anmmciation is the inscription ; “ hoc opits peoit ftbri antonius 

JACOBI MCCCCLV.” 

® The life of S. Bernardino is illustrated on one, that of S. Antony on the 
other, side of the chapel. In a lunette, Christ is crucified in the presence of the 
Virgin and Evangelists- In the ceiling are the symbols of the Four Evangelists. 
The lunette shows the spread of Benozzo’s influence ; the other frescoes reveal 
the extent to which the examples of Piero della Francesca were studied even by 
painters who could only caricature his t57pes and exaggerate his defects. The 
series under notice is inferior to that of S. M. della Verity, but the hand is apparently 
the same ; and on the base below a fr^co of a miracle by S. Bernardino are the 
ciphers of the date mccoolxi. [These are given by Mb. Bebenson to Mezzastris 
(cf. Centred Italian Painters, p. 204).] 



CHAPTER IX 

BONPIGLI AKD FIORENZO BI LORENZO 


We believe that no satisfactory grounds have ever been given for the 
conspicuous position attained by Perugia as a school of art in the jSfteenth 
century. It is natural that we should feel surprise at the greatness of 
Perugino when we consider how long the earlier Umbrians remained 
second to their brethren of Siena ; ^ but it is desirable that some 
explanation should be given as to the causes of that greatness, and 
that we should know to whom it is due. 

Unusual importance has been given to Aluimo, who is supposed to 
have influenced the career of Pietro Vannucci. But the painters of 
Foligno, as well as those of Perugia, derived something from their con- 
nection with the Florentines ; and, whilst Alunno owes much to Gozzoli, 
Benedetto Bonflgh received his impulse from Domenico Veneziano and 
Piero della Francesca. 

We require no better clue for tracing the progress of Perugian art 
in the person of its flrst local celebrity, than that aflcorded by the series 
of frescoes iQustrating the legends of S. Louis of Toulouse and S. Ercolano 
in the HaU of the Palazzo Comunale in that city. They were begun 
in 1454, partly finished in 1461, and stiU incomplete in 1496 ; they 
reflect changes superinduced by the progress of painting throughout 
Italy, as well as by accidental causes; and they prepare us for the 
perfection of Perugino. They are a combination of the Florentine and 
Umbrian with the Ferrarese and Paduan. 

Bearing in mind that Domenico Veneziano was at Perugia in 1438 ; 
that Piero deUa Francesca, his pupil, left marks of his passage there ; 
we accept without hesitation the evidence of Bonfigh’s pictures, and we 
perceive from whence he derived the mixture of Umbrian and Floren- 
tine character which those works reveal. 

Domenico Veneziano, even when staying at Perugia, was acquainted 
with most of the Florentine artists of the time. Bonfigli likewise shows 

^ In addition to examples of local wall painting at Perugia in the earlier times, a 
series may now be added of frescoes of the first haH of the fifteenth century some 
of which have been transferred to the Galieria Comunale. One of these is a lunette 
detached from a series of similar pieces in Sta. Giuliana representing the Adoration 
of the Magi and the Circumcision. The character of this piece is old Gubbian, in 
consideration not only of the costumes, which recall those of Ottaviono, but of the 
drawing. 
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that lie was not ignorant of their fame ; and when he undertook the 
Crucifixion and scenes from the life of S. Louis in the chapel of the 
“Magistrate,” he challenged beforehand the opinion of Fra Filippo, 
Angelico, or Domenico. It was no wonder that he should know the 
latter, who had actually resided at Perugia ; and that he should learn 
from him to revere the talents of two friars who were amongst the best 
men of the Florentine school. 

When Domenico Veneziano was in the fuU expanse of his powers, 
Bonfigh was, however, comparatively a beginner. We trace him at his 
craft from 1453 to the end of the century. He may have been Domenico 
Veneziano’s assistant, and have laboured in company with Piero della 
Francesca. 

Although Bonfigli’s name is not on the register of the Perugian Guild 
before 1461,^ he enjoyed all the privileges of a master in 1453, having 
appraised a relief by Battista di Baldassare in that year.^ Before that 
time, no doubt, his works had become known ; and pictures exist in 
which a relationship is apparent between him and Giovanni Boccati, 
Matteo of Gualdo, or Benvenuto di Giovanni. The Annunciation, once 
in the Orfanehi, and later in the library of Signor Vincenzo Bertelli on 
the Piazza at Perugia, is one of these.® Earnestness, feeling, and grace 
are not to be denied to the slender, high-waisted angel and Virgin ; and 
the faces, marked by broad foreheads and small chins, are agreeable 
enough. The hands are filed to a pointed shape, whilst the feet remain 
coarse, and the draperies straight or broken at right angles. A clear 
rosy tone without much shadow, a good deal of gold in the brightly 
contrasted stuffs, are equally strong characteristics of the painter’s Umbrian 
nature, whilst the angels who surround the Eternal in benediction in the 
golden sky are drawn in a spirit of affected elegance, with garlands of 
flowers forming quaint crests on their heads, reminding one of the neat- 
ness conspicuous in Gentile da Fabriano. In obedience perhaps to the strict 
terms of a written agreement, S. Luke is made to sit in the middle of 
the foreground, with his symbol couchant at his side. Some perspective 
is shown in the colonnade and terrace at the base of which the Virgin 
kneels ; and a panelled marble screen closes the court behind the angel. 

To this local work an Adoration of the Magi in S. Domenico of Perugia 
may be added, which has been assigned to Gentile da Fabriano on 
account of its essentially Gubbian features.^ Time and restoring have 
injured and dimmed the colours, but there is no mistaking the style, 

^ MABioim, Zeii, Pitt. Per., ubi mp., p. 130. 

* The sentence in fiill is in Gtjatatoi, ikfewwm, sup., series v., p. 8. It 
is dated : “ 1453, xm, aitgttsti.” 

® [It is now in the G^ery of Perugia, unde r Sala Vm., No. 8.] 

[Now in the Perug^ Gallery, Sala VUE., No. 1. According to Mr. Berenson, 
Caporali assisted Bonfigli here.] 
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which is that of Bonfigli, perhaps more than usually intermingled with 
Sienese features like those of Taddeo or Domenico Bartoli.^ Passavant 
remarks, that according to tradition this Adoration is due to the year 
1460 ; ^ but this must be proved. Bonfigli had already entered into 
a very extensive practice at that time. He had not only accepted (1454 
the commission for frescoes in the Palazzo Comunale,® but (1459) another 
for a Brutus in the refectory of the Priori in the same building ; and 
in 1461/ he enjoyed the honour of seeing the first of these orders valued 
by Pra Fihppo.® 

The Priori did not at first contract for the whole chapel. They 
resolved that the \vall hallowed by the altar should be decorated with a 
Crucifixion, in which SS. Louis and Ereolano should attend on the Virgin 
and Evangelist, whilst on the remaining area, forming one half of the 
chapel, the legend of S. Louis should be illustrated. It is not difficult 
to ascertain the order in which the frescoes were carried out, though 
some of them are seriously injured ; nor is there any doubt as to the 
portion which Era Filippo valued. The friar’s award, which is still 
extant, distinctly alludes to the finished part as being on the side of the 
chapel looking towards the old palace of the Priori. Bonfigli may thus 
be supposed to have first done the Crucifixion, to which a more modern 
one has been since substituted. To the right of that, as you face the 
Crucifixion, are the Consecration of S. Louis as bishop of Toulouse, the 
Miracle of a Merchant at Marseilles, and a third subject now almost 
obliterated. After the award, and therefore subsequently to the year 
1461, he promised to furnish one compartment in every six months, 
until the whole chapel should be ready ; yet we find him leisurely pro- 
ceeding in 1464,® quarrelling for salary with the General Council in 
1469,'^ stUl taking instalments of payment in 1477, and even in his will, 
dated 1496, leaving a provision for the completion of that which he had 
not found time to bring to a close.® The patience of the Perugians 
would be strange indeed, were it not for a passage in one of the council 
records of 1469, which explains their equanimity. In the course of his 
difierences with the Priori, Bonfigli threatened to throw up his engage- 
ment, if certain conditions, upon which he insisted, were not fulfilled. 
Had Bonfigli been considered by his townsmen as an artist easily 

^ This feature is particularly apparent in a figure of the Baptist. The distance 
is a landscape on a gold ground. The Infant Christ is hurupbacked and angular ; 
the draperies axe straight and broken, the colour fiat and positive in contrasts, 
VASAiti, vol. v., p. 276, assigns to Bonfigli an Adoration of the Magi in S. Domenico 
which may be supposed to have been that described in the text. 

2 PASSA.VA2TT, Rd/phoel, voL 1 ., p. 479. 

® VAS^Am, vol. V., p. 276 ; and Mabiotti, uibi sup,, p. 132. 

* MAsaom, vH sv^w, p. 140. ® Ibid., pp. 133-4. 

• Ibid., p. 134. ’ Ibid., p. 135. 
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replaced by others, his threats might have been ridiculed ; but the Peru- 
gians really admired him ; they declared that the frescoes of the chapel 
were the greatest ornament to the city ; and they believed that, were 
they not finished with equal talent and success, an ignominious stain 
would be cast upon them.^ Bonfigli’s claim was therefore conceded. 
Nor can we be surprised even now, that such should have been the 
result. 

Under the new agreement he painted the funeral of S. Louis, and 
the siege of Perugia by Totila, with the death and burial of S. Ercolano, 
on the wall facing the Crucifixion, and, on the remaining spaces, the 
Translation of the Saint to S. Pietro. 

Large portions of the Consecration have scaled away ; stiU the Pope 
may be seen enthroned giving his blessing to S. Louis, a monk near the 
latter, and part of a cardinal by the former ; but the best preserved 
bit is the head of an aged friar in a peristyle to the left. It is easier, 
however, to judge of Bonfigli’s power from the next episode — of the 
merchant whose money and goods had been lost in a storm at sea ; 
whose prayer to S. Louis being heard, he recovered the gold and silver 
in the entrails of a fish purchased on the market-place.^ A broader 
style in the treatment of drapery, good proportion, a careful nude of a 
fisherman taking pence, reveal a study of Piero della Francesca and of 
the Florentine school. 

The third subject, mangled as it is, preserves some interest, because 
S. Louis is represented in it looking down from a circular glory in a 
foreshortened attitude, like that of the Eternal by UcceUo, or that of 
the angel in Francesca’s Vision of Constantine at Arezzo. The arch, 
above which the saint appears, might even confirm Vasari’s description 
of Bonfigli’s visit to Rome. 

The fresco of the Death of S. Louis is a composition of symmetrical 
order. The mendicant brothers surround the youthful saint, and mourn 
over him with decent grief, whilst males and females in lay costume 
stand in the aisles of the church in which the funeral ceremony is per- 
formed. The monks who bear the tapers or incense move with some 
nature and animation. The architecture is drawn with a perspective 
skiU which reveals the influence of Piero della Francesca ; the figures 
remind one of those by Domenico Veneziano. They are inferior to 
these, but like them they sin by shortness of stature and some vulgarity 
of features or expression.® 

^ MARiom, ttbi p. 135. 

® Oae sees a fisherman receiving money for the fish, a monk kneeling at a stand 
on which the fish lies with a large purse near it, persons looking on at the miracle, 
a city in the distance, with a sea in which two ships are floating, and an apparition 
of S. Itouis in the sky. 

® The upper part to the left, the lower to the right, of this fresco are scaled off. 
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The incidents from the life of S. Ercolano can only be understood by 
a reference to local legendaries, the BoUandists and Fez’s anecdotes 
being insufficient. These declare, indeed, that the Perugian bishop was 
ordered to be decapitated and flayed by Totila, and that when the body 
was found again after forty days, and taken in procession to a consecrated 
resting-place, it showed a whole skin and no signs of corruption, whereas 
that of a child buried with it was in a state of putrefaction. In the 
right-hand side of one fresco the saint lies decapitated on the ground, 
again about to be consigned to the grave together with the child. But 
on the left, several men are killing an ox, and a priest addresses Totila’s 
lieutenant, whilst a fight is depicted in the distance. The next fresco 
shows the procession of clergy canying the body, accompanied by the 
community ; the whole much injured by the scaling of the wall. Both 
pieces are striking ; because the first contains a view of the church of 
S. Ercolano and the Roman Gate as they now stand, and the second, a 
perspective drawing of the old palace of Perugia. Both have a fair 
amount of life and motion, with something of the exaggeration familiar 
to Matteo of Siena. 

Looking at the work as a whole, we are not surprised that a man 
who thus modified the Umbrian style by adapting to it that of Domenico 
Veneziano and Piero della Francesca, should be a favourite with his 
countrymen. His manner is superior to that of all the Umbrians of 
his age except Piero. It proves his acquaintance with classic Florentine 
art ; it places him as regards merit, as well as in respect of aim and 
purpose, in the ranks of those Ferrarese whose labours adorn the palace 
of Schifanoia. It shows his familiarity with the nudes of contemporary 
Paduans and Veronese. His progress, no doubt, was only gradual- 
But we have seen that in his earliest period he commanded the respect 
of craftsmen ; and the growth of his experience could not but increa»se 
that feeling. We accordingly find not only that his dilatoriness at the 
Palazzo Comunale was borne with patience by the Perugians, but that 
he was entrusted with commissions irrespective of an undertaking the 
successful termination of which was heartily desired. His appointment 
as umpire to decide the value of the new front added to S. Be rna rdino 
of Perugia by the Florentine Agostino d’ Antonio, was alike honourable 
to aU engaged,^ The numerous productioiis which issued from his 
atelier at various subsequent periods, prove that the contract at the 
Palazzo Comunale was not to be considered as precluding him from 
intermediate commissions. A banner for the Company of S. Bernardino 
[1469), a Virgin of Succour for the church of Corciano (1472), a standard 
for the Brotherhood of S. Korenzo (1476), a Virgin of Mercy for the 

1 See the record in Haeiotti, awp., pp. 72, 97. The date is 1466. 
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church of the Cominenda di S. Croce ^ (1478), and many other pieces 
testify to Bonfigli’s industry. Nor is it uninteresting to mark in them 
the gradual expansion of liis powers. 

The ‘‘ Gonfalone ” of S. Bernardino is a large canvas with a gold 
ground, on which Christ, attended by angels, gives His blessing to S. 
Bernardino, who stands before Him bearing the name.^ Below, between 
the spectator and a view of the “ Augusta Perugia,” ^ are two incidents 
from the legend of S. Bernardino.^ In the large head and festooned 
draperies of the Christ we see Bonfigli stiU clinging occasionally to the 
pecuharities of Taddeo and Domenico Bartoli’s school; and the dull 
colour of a spare tempera is not agreeable to the eye. The Virgin of 
Succour at Corciano is an imperfect specimen, deprived of its original 
appearance by restoring and repainting.^ 

The standard of S. Fiorenzo is better, and almost worthy of a place 
by the side of the frescoes in the Palace. It was commemorative like 
that of Corciano — allusive to the stay of a plague assigned by the indolent 
and superstitious to the severity of God, but attributable also to the 
improvidence of man. It was destined to honour the Virgin, whose 
intercession had been prayed for ; and she was represented borne in a 
cloth by angels, showing the Infant Saviour erect on a basket of flowers, 
SS, PeHegrino and Florentius, Sebastian and Philip on the foreground, 
attended by kneeling dames and men, parted into two principal groups 
by an angel holding a long scroll. On this scroll a feeble poet has written 
the angel’s proclamation. He cries out to a people full of iniquity to 
think of its sins, and remember that the Virgin is its successful inter- 
cessor ; and at the close of the lines one reads : “ itel setta^tta 

QtTATBO CEiTTO SBi.” ® The light tempera, embrowned by time, is bravely 
handled, and not without a judicious distribution of light and shade. 
Some feeling in the Virgin and grace in the angels counterbalance the 
defects apparent in the hard stiff nude of the Infant Christ. 

These qualities may be found in four saints ; in a Virgin, Child, and 
Angels, perhaps the centre of an altarpiece of which the foregoing were 


^ [I cannot trace this piece.] 

2 The canvas is at present [No. 1, SaJa IX., in the Gallery of Perugia.] 

® On a building of the background one reads : “ AtrausTA pbetjsia. MocooLXimx.” 

^ S. Bernardino burning the books of disputants and the weapons which are 
usu^y appealed to when reason does not settle difierences, and Hus II. ’s distri- 
bution of tapers in 1459. This picture is already assigned to Bonfigli by Vasajeu. 
vol. V., p. 276. ^ j > 

» The Eternal holds a bundle of arrows, some of which he has thrown down. 
T^ey have been intercepted by the mantle of the Virgin, beneath which SS. Nicholas 
of Tolentmo, Macanus, ^d Sebastian stand, the latter recommending some kneeling 
figures. In the centre, in front, is a model of the town of Corciano ; on a shield in 
the gate the date 1472.»» Two ^gels loop up the Virgin’s cloak. 

Inf ao-t Saviour extends His hands, which show the marks of the crucifixion, 
on the lower border of the canvas are incidents from the lives of the saints who 
attend m the body of the picture. 
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the sides, in four scenes on a small scale belonging to a predella, and in 
two pinnacles, hanging separate in warious parts of S. Domenico of 
Perugia.^ One sees in the central panel the influence of Fra Filippo, 
and in the Angel and Virgin Annunciate of the pinnacles a gentle modesty 
akin to that of Alunno, who may have been at Perugia at this time.® 
But for the damage which it has sustained, we might place in the same 
class a picture in the Academy of Perugia, of the Virgin enthroned in 
front of a marble screen overtopped by angels, in a court in which saints 
attend at each side. A part of the surface on the right of the picture 
is abraded and leaves but a trace of the figures there, but the angels in 
prayer are amongst the most graceful by Bonfigli ^ 

The Virgin of Mercy in the church of the Commenda is a wall painting 
repeating a well-known and common composition.^ It may share atten- 
tion with other pieces by the master in the sacristy of S. Francesco,^ 
in the Confraternity della Giustizia,^ in the Gallery and in the Carmine 
of Perugia. The latter, hanging high up in the choir, seems originally 
to have been a church standard.^ The Virgin adores the Infant on her 
lap, and is surrounded by kneeling people — a king, a pope, and others. 
A mild meditativeness, similar to that which finds expression in Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo and Perugmo, already animates the Madonna. Outside 
Perugia, a chapel in S, Antonio Abate of Deruta remahos to be noticed, 
in which a Virgm of Mercy, in the usual fashion, forms the ornament 
of one side, and Four Evangelists are distributed in the ceiling. The 
style is hard to criticise mth precision, because much injury has been 
done by time and neglect. It reminds one of that in the frescoes of 


1 [All now in the Pinacoteca.] 

® Two figures in each side — SS. Catherine and Peter, Paul and Peter Martyr. 
They are well relieved by light and shade, well proportion^ and not without nature 
in movement and regularity of form. The central panel, which is hoj^lessly and 
almost totally injured, is not tisually visible to the public. The Virgin is in the 
middle, the angels four in number at the sides of the foreground. The pieces of 
predella represent the Crucifixion, which has almost disappeared, the Baptism of 
Christ, the Decollation of S. John, and the three youths saved from death by the 
intercession of S. Nicholas. 

® No. 14, Gallery of Perugia. [Now No. 16, Sala IX. Certainly by BonfigH.] 
The figures are under the size of fife. To the left are S. Thomas and S. Jerome 
with his lion. The angels have the same crests of flowers on their heads as those 
in Bonfigli s picture of the Annunciation in possession of Signor Bertelli. 

* The figures under the cloak kneel at each side, holding between them the 
names of a fraternity. The Eternal oasts His arrows from above, the whole much 
injured. 

* But now in Perugia Gallery. They are two supports to a lunette by Lorenzo 
di Lorenzo. In these supports are four angels, two at each side, holding the 
emblems of the Passion, all much damaged, and two of them mutilated. 

« Now Nos. 185, 190, Perugia Gallery. Two panels, in each of which two angels, 
half the size of life, hold baskets of roses. The colour is in part scaled. 

Perugia Gallery. Pour angels kneeling and bearing embleii^ of the Passion, 
seem companions to those of old, in the sacristy of S. Francesco, being of similar size. 

® It is a mutilated canvas, [Now in the Pmacoteca.] 
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S. M. in Campis outside Foligno. It is inferior to Bonfigli’s in the 
Palazzo at Perugia, yet more in his character than in that of any other 
artist.^ 

As for the Virgin holding the Dead Christ on her knees, between 
SS. Leonardo and Jerome, a panel of 1469, in S. Pietro of Perugia, 
assigned by Passavant to Bonfigli, it might have been produced by the 
feebler brush either of the Boccati or of Matteo da Gualdo.^ It may be 
by Lodovico d’Angeli, a scholar of Bonfigli, whose manner approaches 
somewhat to that of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. An angel above the Virgin 
seems copied from Benozzo or Angelico ; the outlines are hard, the 
colour leaden and vitreous ; and the drawing is peculiarly defective.® 
We may leave this uninteresting example for the sake of inquiring 
whether it be true that Bonfigli ever visited Rome. 

Whilst the art of Perugia was taking, under his lead, a position 
which entitled it to a special recognition, two youths had been silently 
receiving their nurture, and laying the foundation of a lasting fame. 
Pinturicchio and Perugino enjoyed the advantages which accrued to 
them from the general progress of their craft throughout Italy. They 
ceased to have local, they rapidly gained an Italian, celebrity. Their 
field of labour became enlarged ; and their distinction smothered, as it 
were, the humbler claims of men of whom they might at first have been 
but the apprentices. Pinturicchio’s connection with Bonfigli, as handed 
down to us by Vasari, was that of an assistant and friend.^ As Timoteo 
Viti, after leaving Francia, might have placed his experience at young 
Raphael’s disposal in the years of his upward struggle, and afterwards, 
by a natural change of parts, become the aid of his own pupil, so Bonfigli 
might have followed Pinturicchio to Rome, and helped him in the deco- 
rations of the Vatican. Vasari’s curt remark, that Bonfigli’s productions 
there were numerous, is expanded by Taia into a description of several 
frescoes and copious grotesques ” executed at the Stanze during the 
reign of Innocent VIII. (1482-92).® 

There are, however, in our days no frescoes suggestive of Bonfigli in 
Rome except a Crucifixion and Apostles in the centre of the nave and 

1 This fresco is assigned by Orsini to Alunno. See Yiia, &c., di Pietro Perugino, 
by BaXiDASSAbe Orsini (Perugia, 1804), note to p. 24. [Mr, Berenson mentions 
this as an early work of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo ; Mr. Perkins gives it to a follower 
of Bonfigli.] 

We may further notice the following works by BonfigH ; — Perugia Gallery, Nos. 
108-112; Miracles of Nicholas of Bari, not very important and somewhat rude 
[Now No. 2, Sala VIII.]. Perugia Gallery, and just transferred thither from S. 
Francesco (sacristy)— Deposition from the Cross; Christ carrying His Cross; 
fragments of a predella of Bonfigli’s school. 

» [This is admitted by Mr. Berenson and others to be by Bonfigli.] 

® On the lower border one reads ; “ antno domini muiLbsimo cocoLxvmi ” 

^ Vj^abi, vol. V., p. 276. 

® Ibid. Taia, Description of the Vatican, pp. 385, 407-9 ;] a/pud VsBiwiaLioLi, 
pp. 24, 66. 
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transept of S. Gio..Laterano.^ What we know of Perugian chronology 
is not against a visit to Rome by Bonfigli between 1484 and 1486. That 
he was disagreeably busy in litigation with his own wife, Gioliva di 
Menicuccio, in 1483 and 1486, is proved by records in llariotti ; ^ whilst 
documents of a later date (1489), discovered by the same author,® show 
that his relations with his partner in life were curiously improved w’hen 
a third party forced him to defend an action in her favour. It is pro- 
bable that this troublesome lady left him a widow’er shortly after, for 
in his will, dated July 6, 1496, he bequeathed his landed property to 
a couple of churches, and the residue to S. Domenico.^ He directed 
that his remains should be buried in the vaults of the latter ; and, no 
doubt, the dying wish was obeyed, although the date of that event has 
escaped the search even of the patient Mariotti.® 

We may comiect with the name of Bonfigli and with that of his 
contemporary Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, eight panels in S. Francesco of 
Perugia, usually assigned, though on insufScient grounds, to Vittore 
Pisano, illustrating the life and posthumous miracles of S. Bernardino, 
in the following order : ® — 

1. The Birth of the Saint at Massa. 2. A Girl Restored to Life after 
falling into a well. 3. Resurrection of a Dead Person at the prayer of the 
Saint. 4. Rescue of the Youth taken to execution for a riot at Aquila. 
5. The Saint Healing the Sick. 6. The Saint Curing a Man of a wound 
(apparently caused by a buU). 7, 8. Miracles of the same nature,’^ 

The chief interest centres in the first four of this list. They are the 
finest things of the school at the period of their completion, and afford 

^ These subjects on the wall facing the tribune lead one to suppose they were 
originally by Bonfigli or Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, yet an inscription declares that they 
and those on the other sides, which are copioudy over-painted, are due to a Floren- 
tine under Urban V. (1362) ; and were restored (!) under Pius VH. [The paintings 
are by Antoniazzo Romano.] 

^ Lett, PiU.9 tibi sup., p. 141. ^ ^ ® Ibid. 

* [There are in all eighteen pieces by Bonfigli in the Pinacoteca at Perugia^ ex- 
cluding the frescoes in Sala II., that is, in the HaU he decorated. There is a Standard, 
Christ with saints and donors at S. Maria Nuova in Perugia, and, saving the Standard 
at Corciano, nothing else of his is known in Italy. In London National GaJlwy, 
No. 1843, there is an Adoration of the Magi, and Crucifixion ; at Paris, in CoU. 
Bonnat, two Flagellants (Berenson) ; at Chantilly, Mus4e CondA No. 8, two ^agel- 
lants (Berenson) ; and at the Munich Museum, No. 999, Marriage of S. Francis ao^ 
Poverty, S. Francis imposing obedience on a Friar (Berenson). Works of Bonfigli‘’s 
school are, however, not lacking. Most of them now bear the n ame of Caporali. A 
damaged fresco of the Virgin, Child, and Angels, by a dose follower of Bonfigli, is 
still to be seen on the wall of a house on the road from Perugia to the chur^ of 
Prepo ; various frescoes, possibly by the same hand, exist at Fontignano (Perkins),] 

® Lett. Pitt., tibisup., p. 141. 

* [Now in the Pinacoteca.] The panels are assigned to Pisanello by MAmom, 
ubi sup., p. 116, and Rosini, StoK, voL iii, p. 218. Passav^ has already refuted 

assertion by inquiring whether Pioresnzo di Lorenzo might not be the author. 
See his Raphael, voL i., note to p, 481 ; and Vasakt, Oom., yoL iv., p. 177. 

’ Since the above was written, they have been placed in the Perugia Gallery. 
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a key to the identification of Perugian art before the close of the fifteenth 
century, explaining its development from the time of Bonfigli to that of 
Pinturicchio and Perugino. They combine naturalism with classicism 
in a form familiar to Bonfigli, and fashionable since Piero della Fran- 
cesca shed his influence over the TJmbrian country, whilst they reveal 
an approach to a kindred feeling sprung from the same source or altered 
by Paduan and Veronese character at the Schifanoia of Ferrara. 

The Birth of S. Bernardino, unequally carried out in its various 
parts, is fair in the conception of some heads, but derives a certain 
quaintness from strange dresses and lean figures. It is somewhat inhar- 
monious in the tones of a tempera resembling that of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo.^ 

The Resurrection of the Girl is superior to the Birth of S. Bernardino. 
The well from which she has been taken is in front of a triumphal arch, 
ornamented in good florid classic style, and inscribed : “ s. p. q. b. nrvo 
. Tiro . BIVI . VESPASIAlSn . TTOLIO VESPASIANO, ATTGUSTO . A. B. 
MCCCOLXxni. . . The child sits in the centre of the space ; her 
mother, S. Bernardino and another Franciscan kneeling opposite, attended 
by a tall page in the tights and chaperon of the time, and leaning on a 
long stick, whilst wondering spectators, prostrate or standing, balance 
the group on the other side. Through the arch, the eye wanders over 
pastures, trees, and hills, commanded by a castle. The motives which 
guide the attitudes and expressions are pleasantly suggested. The 
forms themselves are precisely and carefully made out, and charm by 
a freshness of colour for which Fiorenzo di Lorenzo is more remarkable 
than Bonfigli. In spite of occasionally broken and angular folds, the 
cloth falls with a neatness and simplicity that seem to foreshadow 
Perugino. 

In the third miracle, a female, kneeling with her back to the beholder, 
and a boy startled by a dog, recall Fiorenzo and even Pinturicchio, whilst 
a man in profile near the frightened child and another standing on the 
right of the picture more decidedly display some of the defects of Bon- 
figli.® The peculiar features of Matteo da Siena or of the Ferrarese are 
found united with no happy result in the Rescue ; whilst in the vision 
of the Saint appearing in heaven and healing a sick person, the general 
style of Bonfigli and the handling of Fiorenzo seem commingled, and a 
perspective of classic edifices resembles one by Piero della Francesca, or 
that in frescoes at the Schifanoia of Ferrara. A rude execution anj. 
hard, dry figures characterise the rest of the series. 

^ These panels, suggesting a very different authorship from that of 
Pisanello, to whom they have been ascribed, introduce us to Fiorenzo 

1 In the pictures at S. Bernardino, for instance, for which see posUa, 

• A landscape of rock is airranged with the tunnelled holes peculiar at a later 
period to the distances painted by Binturicchio. 
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di Lorenzo, who thus becomes impKcitly connected with their production 
in the atelier of Bonfigli.^ We therefore assume of necessity that 
Fiorenzo received tuition from Benedetto ; ^ and this view is confirmed 
by authentic pictures exhibiting a modification of the old Umbrian and 
Bonfigli’s style, with a partial adherence to the innovating principles on 
which Vannucci remodelled Perugian art. There is such an increase of 
gentleness and freshness, so much additional truth and symmetry and 
grace in his types ; so marked an improvement in his drawing, in the 
absence of seeking observable in draperies which play quite freely round 
the limbs, and have the branching fold of Perugino^s, that it is obvious 
Fiorenzo derived some advantage from his great contemporary. As a 
colourist in tempera, for he always remained true to the old system, his 
tones are gay in key, even mellow, though frequently contrasted some- 
what sharply. Using the verde ground for half tints, and covering it 
with warm flesh lights, he gives the shadows a brown orange tone. He 
seems in fact to have embodied the same class of features as are found 
developed by Pinturicchio, and may therefore be considered as the 
immediate precursor of a master who, during a progressive career, 
received a happy influence from Raphael. Fiorenzo’s works, which are 
rare and valuable, are undeniably of the Umbrian stamp prevailing in 
Alunno ; but Alunno shares the peculiarities of Bonfigli in so far as 
both are Umbrian, Bon%li being only more gifted and more versatile. 
Both placed the Perugian school on a respectable footing in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Both had a share at various degrees in the 
cultivation of Fiorenzo’s manner.® The feeling prominent in the painter 
of Foligno was attractive, and Alunno certainly left an impress on the 
Umbrians, because there was a S3rmpathetic connection between the 
ecstatic longing of his saintly figures, and the tender ones of most natives 
of this region ; but his was not the less a defective art, ill-calculated to 
command exclusive sympathy, and overshadowed in many respects by 
the earlier and purer one of Angelico and Benozzo, — ^humble when 
compared with the deeply religious and essentially Christian creations 
accumulated in the age of the revival in the old sanctuary of Assisi. 

If we inquire into the conduct and duration of Fiorenzo’s life, we 
shall find few distinct facts to record. His birth, adolescence, and 

1 Since these lines were penned, the panels have been transferred, as we have 
seen, to the Gallery of Perugia, where the name of Mantegna has been [1866] sub- 
stituted for that of PisaneiUo, The only justification for thus calling local Perugian 
pictures by suci a name is to be found in the remarfss above made, tx gr, in. the 
existence in these pieces of mixed Paduan and Ferreurese peculiarities (su<i as may 
bejnoted in certain frescoes at the Sohifanoia). 

* [All critics do not agree on this point.] 

* Rumohb says with truth {Forachungm, voh ii, p. 321) that Fiorenzo is a pupil 
of Benozzo Gozzoli, or took mach from his works. The influence of Benozzo gene- 
rally through Alunno has already hem noted. 
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manliood are alike involved in obscurity. Perugino and Pinturicchio 
have cast him into the shade. Yet Mariotti recites the terms of a 
contract dated 1472, in which Fiorenzo agrees to paint for 225 ducats an 
Assumption of the Virgin, with SS. Peter, Paul, Benedict, and Silvester ; a 
Virgin and Child between SS. Jerome, Ambrose, Nicholas, and Paulinus, 
the Twelve Apostles, and others in a double altarpiece at S. Maria Nuova 
of the Silvestrines, now the Servi of Perugia.^ It was sought for in vain 
by Mariotti in the convent for which it was ordered, but its principal 
parts seem to have found a place of safety in the Academy of Arts at 
Perugia. The Virgin, upon clouds, adores the Infant seated on her knee, 
whilst two angels look up with kindly reverence towards her. At the 
sides, SS. Benedict and Peter, John Evangelist and Francis stand out of 
a golden ground.^ To these, which composed the principal face, may be 
added the pinnacles containing the Eternal and Four Doctors of the 
Church, and five longitudinal pieces in which the Angel and Virgin Annun- 
ciate, two full and two half-length saints are to be seen. If we confine 
our attention principally to the first and most important portion of this 
great work, we shall gain a just view of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Religious 
composure and modesty in the attitude of the slender Virgin, resigned 
timidity in the gently bending head, are relieving features in a form not 
entirely free from heaviness, nor altogether select in details. One feels 
inclined to pardon the breadth of nostril, the lean throat and collar-bone, 
the falling shoulders, the short broad hand. The Infant is not the 
wooden mummy that disfigures the Madonnas of Giovanni Boccati. 
The shape is coarse, the type common. The action is stiU broken and 
exaggerated, but the Mnes are not angular; and their curves reveal 
the approach of Perugino. High surface shadows, and transparent 
lights give relief to the vestments, whilst the verde ground crops up 
through the rough touches of the flesh. The angels with their falling 
locks unite grace with youthfulness in their neatly draped frame, and 
embody a class of beauty no longer surprising when one considers that 
the time is that of the great Vannucci. The saints are not less remark- 
able as affording evidence of the progress made by Perugian art, by 
their dignified mien, finished drawing, and careful execution. The 
Evangelist looking up with a foreshortened face, looks as if it were by 
Pinturicchio, and teUs of an effort for the attainment of an expression 
of inspiration. A successful rendering of action is coupled with some 
squareness of shape in the frame, the head, the nose, and close eyebrows. 

^ Mabiotti, Lett,, vbi sv/p., p. 81. 

® These five panels and five pinnacles are now united in the Gallery of Perugia. 
The remaining pieces are— full-length, S. John Baptist; the Angel and Virgin; 
half-lengths (superposed) of SS. Antony and Francis ; S. Sebastian. These pieces 
are in Fiorenzo^s m a n n e r and, doubtless, formed part of the Silvestrini altarpiece 
They have lost their brightness through the effects of time and dirt. 
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One characteristic series of traits may be discerned in all the figures. 
They assume an aged look in consequence of the wrinkled aspect given 
to a thin casing of flesh that seems insufficiently to pad the bones. The 
hands are well drawm, but cramped in the Umbrian fashion. The system 
of colouring is throughout the same, though slightly altered by age and 
by repeated varnishing.^ 

Eiorenzo di Lorenzo was one of the Decemvirs of Perugia wffien the 
commission for this altarpiece was entrusted to him.^ That he was then 
of mature age and experience is proved as much by the office to which 
he was elected, as by the success which he had achieved. He had, 
however, not only furnished the picture of S. jMaria Nuova, but many 
pieces in addition, of which some are preserved in the Perugian Academy ; 
eight half-lengths of saints in the medallions of a predeUa ; ® a meagre 
S. Sebastian, in which the root of Korenzo’s style may be distinctly 
traced to the school of Bonfigli ; ^ and other less valuable productions.^ 

But a more interesting relic of Fiorenzo’s prime is the Eternal in a 
circular glory, between SS. Romanus and Roch, in S. Francesco of Deruta. 
Nail holes and partial scaling of the intonaco scar the surface ; and 
the preservation of the fresco from total obliteration is probably due 
to the chance which led the owners of the altar to hang a modem canvas 
in front of the wall. The painter’s name is absent ; but is no doubt 
Fiorenzo ; and the date (1475) in the border, above a view of the town 
of Deruta, tells the period of completion. Nothing can be more clear 
than the influence, even thus early, of Perugino ; and the perfection 
attained might entitle Fiorenzo to rank immediately after Vannucci in 
Perugian annals. The figures are not models of artless simplicity. On 

1 If more detail should be required, one might add, the S. Peter is a fine figure, 
enveloped in too copious drapery. The S. Benedict is equally good, with the 
details of hair and beard minutely indicated, the lower part slightly damaged by 
rotting of the coloured surface. The S. Francis is dignified in mien with a face 
of a type such as might become an habitual ascetic, the drapery not without style. 
The S. John holds a book in his left hand and a pen in his right ; his red mantle 
is partly discoloured ; his blue tunic adorned with embroidery on the hems, after 
the Perugian fashion. 

2 MaSiottt, vhi sv/p,, p. 81. 

® SS, Michael, Bernardino, Louis of Toulouse, Francis; Chiara, Antony of 
Padua, and Jerome Penitent, now in Galley of Perugia. 

* The S. Sebastian is long, lean, bound to a column resting against a pilaster 
in an architectural background. Tlie tempera is sp^ and positive in contrasts 
of tone- Strange that the somewhat mannered drawing of the figure ^ould recall 
the defects apparent in figures by Liberale of Verona. 

® For example: Perugia Gsdleory, No. 107, S. Bernardino, a dry and feeble 
work on panel; S. Sebastian, wood, injured; Virgin and CJhild, in great part lost 
(wood) ; fresco from the suppressed convent of S. Giuliana of Perugia, representing 
the Be^ Christ on the Virgin^s knee between a male and a female saint (part of the 
Virgin's head is gone). The manner is that of Fiorenzo, but the names of Lodovioo 
Angeli and of Bartolommeo Oaporali are not to be excluded. Three saints, Margaret, 
Antony, and Catherine in one frame, dirty and of little importance, of Fiorenzo's 
school, and p^haps by one of the above-mentioned subordinates. 
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the contrary, an effort at arrangement in pose and action is apparent in 
them ; there is a studied gracefulness and affectation not only in the 
frames but in the play of limbs and extremities ; and the foreshortened 
head of S. Romanus, with its retreating lines, reminds one of those so 
frequently produced by the master of Raphael. The draperies are 
reminiscent of those in which Palmezzano revives the originals of Melozzo 
or Piero della Francesca. The cool red shadows, laid in upon the verde, 
are well fused with the lights, leaving still upon the eye an impression 
as of a somewhat raw’^ and unpolished surface. As a wall painting, this 
is one of the most important that has been recovered in our day. It 
is not less interesting, and only less authentic, than the altarpiece in 
the sacristy of S. Francesco at Perugia, the sides of which, containi n g 
S. Paul and S. Peter, have been removed from their natural connection 
with a lunette representing the Virgin in glory amongst angels, and 
have been placed side by side with others by a different hand. These 
panels are as fine as those of the Perugian Academy ; and they are 
signed on the hems of the tunics with the words : 

FLOBEKTIUS LAIJBEK , . - TI PHTSIT MCCCCLXXXVn.^ 

The lunette which they supported is now [1866] above the two mutilated 
angels by Bonfigli, of which a description has been given. Its semi- 
circular field is covered by a half-length Virgin grasping the naked Infant 
Christ, in a glory of seraphs’ heads, and attended by two angels. The 
influence of Perugino is naturally more sensible in 1487 than it was 
twelve years before, and is, in spite of still defective type, very clear 
in the pleasing group of the Madonna. The Child, improved in form 
and motion, is drawn on the principle observable at a later period in 
Pinturicchio. No single angels by Fiorenzo have more grace and feeling, 
or better Peruginesque draperies, than those at the Virgin’s side looking 
up with arms crossed on their breasts.^ 

Fiorenzo evidently struggled hard to keep pace with the progress 
which was taking place in the art of his age, and tins struggle is evident 
not merely here, but more markedly still in a fresco of the Virgin and 
Child attended by two angels ; a lunette in the Sala del Censo at the 
Public Palace of Perugia. It is reminiscent of Piuturicchio, and combines 
a most enticing softness and beauty with his coarse touch and copious 
vehicle ; and would alone suffice to show where he obtained his first 
lessons.® 

1 The drapery of S. Peter is a little full and involved. [Now in Perugia Gallery.] 

* [Now in Perugia Gallery, Sala XII.] They remind one of those in Perugino’s. 
Madonna (round), lately at the Hague, now (No. 442) at the Louvre. The three 
panels above described are in good preservation, and are now united without a 
number in the Gallery of Perugia. 

® [This isnowgivenby some critics to Pinturicchio (c/. Bbrenson, Gmtral Italian 
Painters, p. 229).] 
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The catalogue of the Berlin Museum justly assigns to Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo a Virgin and Child on gold ground, bearing the date of 1481, 
pleasing for the gentleness of the principal figure. Something in the 
cast of the draperies might suggest that the painter had been in contact 
with a Florentine.^ But the value of the piece is not alone due to its 
being by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. It leads us to judge with some certainty 
of an Adoration of the Magi in S. Maria Nuova of Perugia, which Vasari 2 
and subsequent writers have called by the name of Perugino. It is 
just to the historian of Italian art, a weU as to Rumohr, to add that 
they do not consider this altarpiece as an 5 rfching else than a Juvenile 
production of the great master.^ But it would be truer to say that 
the artist is an old hand than that he is a beginner. The Umbrian 
manner here is that of Fiorenzo improved by time and by the example 
of the rising Perugians, embodying more delicate sentiment than is to 
be found in his earlier period, and a nearer relation than before to Pin- 
turicchio.'^ Several peculiarities in it are those of Fiorenzo : and as 
such we should lay stress on the composition, which is somewhat stiff 
and formal ; on the drawing, which searches out the forms with a certain 
hardness and angularity ; on the faces, which are in a measure rigid and 
monotonous ; on the shape of the hands and articulations, that bend 
strangely ; and on draperies of which the breadth is injured by frequent 
and broken folds bound with unnecessary tightness to the frames and 
limbs ; but particularly on the colour, both as regards its technical method 
and dull opacity. With respect to the latter, a novelty is apparent in 
the medium employed ; but the absence of feeling for colour, the flatness 
due to scarce half tone or shade, the gaudiness and want of atmosphere, 
are familiar in Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, whilst they are foreign to Perugino.* 
The picture represents, we have said, an Adoration of the Magi. The 
Virgin sits under the pent-house with the Infant on her knee, in bene- 

^ [Berlin Cat. No. 129.] Gold groiand, inscribed : mccccxxxxi.” [It seems 
highly probable that Fiorenzo at one time studied in Florence. Mr. Berenson 
considers him to have been influenced by both Antonio Pollaiuolo and Andrea 
Verrocchio ; Mr. Perkhis, also, is particularly insistent upon the strong p^ played 
by Verrocchio’s art in the foundation of Fiorenzo’s ^yK which, according to the 
same critic, was not altogether uninfluenced by Pesellino as welLj 

* Vasasi, vol. vi., p. 42. 

® Rumohr, Fowhungen, voh ii., p. 339. This piece is also assigned to Perugino 
by Mezzanotte, Life of Perugino, vJbi swp., p. 15> and by Passavaitt, Eaphael, 
M sup., voL i., p. 489. It has been transferred, since the above was written, to 
the Perugia Gallery. 

* Vermxguou: cites a MS. of the eighteenth century, a chronicle of the conv^t 
of S. Maria Nuova, in which it is stated that the Adoration of the Magi was painted 
in 1621 for Camillo di Braccio Baglioni (Fito di Pirmricchio, vJyi aup., p. 212). 

^ The draperies are broader than usual in Fiorenzo, the colour is not given 
in ihe usual tempera method of the old Umbrians, but is hard in substance and 
hi^ in surface. The distance is a landscape with hills, water, and a tree. A star 
shines in the middle of the The panel is well preserved, but a split parts it 
vertically in the centre, dividing the figure of the kneeling king into two. 
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diction. Her head and dress are like those of the Berlin Madonna, 
which we have attempted to describe. The Infant’s type is similar to 
that in the lunette of S. Francesco of Perugia.^ The kneeling king on 
the left, with his heavy face, would look more natural but for the wooden 
drapery bundled about his lower extremities, and S. Joseph on the 
right, leaning on a stick, would be more pleasing if the same fault were 
not striking. The king, standing next to the kneeling one, exposes a 
front face immovable in features and expression ; whilst the third king 
holding a cup, and a more distant figure to the right of him, are marked 
by some of the mildness of air which Pinturicchio improved upon. 
Mnally, a man to the left may be noticed as the so-called portrait of 
Perugino. The passion for discovering likenesses and making deduc- 
tions from such discoveries, is general. There is a distant resemblance 
in the mask to the known one of Vannucci, but his presence in a picture 
of this time would not prove that he painted it any more than it would 
disprove the authorship of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, whose genius is more 
distinct and whose name is more forcibly suggested than any other. 

The list of Fiorenzo’s productions at Perugia may be completed by 
a reference to an early Madonna in the Fraternita della Giustizia,^ in 
which the stamp of Benozzo and the grimace of Alunno are to be found 
in connection with some of the defects of execution common in the 
school.^ We might assign to him abroad a fine panel, deposited of old 

1 Now in the Gallery of Perugia, as stated anUa. 

2 Now in the Perugia Gallery, a gable altarpiece, with the Virgin enthroned 
holding the Infant in benediction on her knee, adored by two angels in prayer, 
and two patrons in similar devotion, nearer the foreground. At the sides are 
SS. Mustiola and Andrew (part scaled), Peter and Francis (the latter grimacing 
like one by Alunno). In a predella are Christ between the Virgin and S. John 
Evangelist, with SS. Jerome, Ursula (?), Bernardino, and John the Baptist at the 
sides. The figures are small and heavy, the colours sharp in contrast, but carefully 
handled. 

® We may add the following: — ^Perugia — ^Palazzo Comunale. Two panels with 
half-lengths of Saints in Prayer. Perugia — Sacristy of S. Agostino, wood, half- 
length of the Virgin and Child, enclosed in a circular ornament, with six cherubs’ 
heads in it. Two heads of angels of a large size at the angles of the base are remini- 
scent of Mantegna. TThe Infant Christ is that of Fiorenzo or his school, and the 
colour is handled with some of the new mediunas [now in Gallery, Sala XII., No. 7]. 
Perugia— -S. Giorgio, a fresco by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, but not of his best. Subject, 
the Marriage of S. Catherine, with S. Nicholas of Bari in attendance, rude and in 
pajrt repainted (the background new). [Now in Gallery.] Same chiirch.— Nativity, 
a repainted fresco in which the S. Joseph is all but new, with the date “a.d. 
MCGCCT.XXXX.” [Now in Gallery.] 

Temi — S. Francesco, Cappella di S. Antonio, much injured altajrpieee of the 
Virgin and Child between SS. Bonaventura, John Baptist, Francis, and Louis, 
with three saints in each pilaster, the Eternal between two angels in a lunette, 
and five coarsely executed scenes from the Passion in a predeUa. On the border 
one reads : “ I486- bio b vcrgini opus EEEcrfi bionisib joanis pb6batb.” It is 
difficult to judge of the authorship. The style is between Fiorenzo and Pinturicchio. 
[By Antoniazzo (see postea).’] 

Bavenna — Gallaria Comunale, Triptych, gold ground. Virgin and Child, between 
SS. Peter and Paul, the Eternal in the pinnacle between the Virgm and Angel 
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in tlie Santa Trinita Museum at Madrid, a noble head of the Redeemer 
between SS. Peter, John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, and a female 
martyr.^ But having done this, our list is all but exhausted, and we 
are led to inquire how it comes that one whose career may be traced 
for so long a period, should have left so few examples behind. We 
must remember that there is proof of Fiorenzo’s existence in 1499, when 
he assisted Bartolommeo Caporali in valuing a picture by Giarmicola of 
Perugia ; and that if Mariotti, from whom this fact is taken, is further 
correct, our artist was companion to Tiberio d’ Assisi in a similar valua- 
tion as late as 1521.^ A space of more than thirty years yields absolutely 
nothing. Is it possible that Fiorenzo’s labours in that interval should 
have remained concealed under another name ? ^ 

Annunciate, inscribed : “ MCCCCLXXKV bib xxvxn di jugnio.'* The work is dry 
and hard, but we must remember the names of Bairtolommeo Caporali and Lodovieo 
do Angelis. [Now in Uflfizi Gallery — and by Antoniazzo (see posiea),] 

Carlsruhe Museum, Nos. 165, 166— SS. John Baptist and Evangeb'st, small 
full-lengths on gold ground, falsely assigned to Agnolo Gaddi, but of tlie Perugian 
school and in the manner of Fiorenzo. 

Liye^ool Institution, No. 22 — Piece of a predella, representing the Birth of 
the Virgin, assigned to Filippino. This piece has been noticed {antea^ voL ii.) under 
its old number (20), amongst the worli of Filippino. A recent visit has altered 
our judgment. Though injured, it is painted in the style of the panels long assigned 
to PisaneUo in S. Francesco of Perugia, and therefore recalls Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 

^ This picture is Umbrian in character, and suggests no other name than that of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. It has something of Benozzo too. 

® Mariotti, Lett. Pitt., vhi sup., p. 82. 

^ [Apart from the works mentioned in the text, the Gallery of Perugia contains 
the following by the master : — 

Sala X No. 11. S. John Baptist (fresco). 

„ „ No- 12. S. Francis ^fresco). 

„ „ No. 15. Madoima of Mercy (fresco). 

„ Xn. No. 4. Nativity. 

„ ,, No. 6- Predella to above. 

„ „ No. 25. Piet& and Saints. 

XVIL No. 4. S. Jerome. 

In the Duomo at Perugia is a Piet£t of 1486 (Berenson). 

In the ColL of Monsig. Marzolini a S. J erome in a Landscape (Berenson and Perkins). 

In the Gallery at Altenburg (Nos. 110 and 111) are two fine panels by the 
master representing the Baptist and S. Mary Magdalen. 

In the Staedel Gallery at Frankfort on M. (No. 16) is a Madonna and Child, 
with SS, Christopher and Sebastian. 

In jMx. Salting’s Coll. (London) is a Madonna and Child. 

In the Jarves ColL at NewECaven, U.S.A., is a fine little picture of the Penit^oe 
of S. Jerome (Berenson and Perkins). 

Mr. BsRBNSOisr further ascribes to the master a Madoima in a glory of Cherubs 
(No. 83) in the Gallery at Buda-Pesth, and a fresco of the Madonna and Child 
(No. 1306) in the same Gallery ,* an Adoration of the Magi, generally given to Pin- 
turicchio (No. 341) in the Pitti ; a S. Peter and a S. Paul (Nos. 9 ^d 23) in the 
Kestner Museum at Hanover ; a Nativity of the Baptist (No. 22) in the Walker 
Gallery at Liverpool; a S. Francis receiving the Sti|pnata in M. Spiriton’s Coll, 
at Paris ; a Crucifixion (Case L, No. XI.) in the Christian Museum of the Vatic^ ; 
and a picture of Christ bearing ifea Cross in the Munidpio delle CJolumba at Perugia ; 
Vienna Academy (No. 1095), Anxiunciation — Madonna and Saints (see Central Itdlum 
Pamters, 1909). 

Mp- PBEKnrs attributes to, Fiorenzo a panel (No. 228) in the Museum of Nantes 
(formerly ascribed to Bufialznacco) repr^enting S. Sebastian and S. Antony of 
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Perugian history is cumbered with the presence of one Andrea 
Alovigi, commonly called L’Ingegno. We have examined the records 
illustrative of the person so named. They are the same which Eumohr 
had occasion to comment, and they had already suggested to him the 
following well-grounded remarks : — 

Vasari relates^ that Inge^o learnt the art from Pietro Perugino, in 
whose ateher he competed with Raphael; that he acted as his master’s 
journeyman in the Cambio of Perugia, where he did some fine things which 
are not further distinguished. It might he hard to point out figures which 
Vasari himself was unable to describe with precision ; yet comparatively 
modern writers have decided that these are the Sibyls and Prophets, which 
are the finest of the series.^ Vasari adds that Ingegno aided Perugino at 
Assisi, referring perhaps to the frescoes on the outer side of the chapel of 
S. Francis in S. M. degh Angeh. He alludes finally to the Sixtine Chapel, 
where he (Ingegno) also helps our artist (Peru^o), and says immediately 
after : “ The great hopes which Ingegno had given rise to were dissipated 
by his premature blindness. Upon this Pope Sixtus IV. gave him a pension 
at Assisi, which he enjoyed till the age of eighty-six.” 

Sixtus IV. died in 1484. Raphael first joined the school of Perugino 
about 1500, when the haU of the Cambio was begun. Vasari therefore comnodts 
a gross error of chronology ; for Ingegno could not have lost his sight twenty 
years before he competed with Raphael. Mariotti and Orsini think it 
impossible that Ingegno should have had a share in the decoration of the 
Cambio ; because they believed Vasari’s story of his blindness. They 
should rather have suspected that Vasari was iU-informed on that point. 
There is not a word about Ingegno in Vasari’s first edition, and he is only 
mentioned in that of 1568. It is not unlikely that in the latter a misprint 
should have occurred (Papa Sisto for Papa Giulio II.), for we shall see that 
under the pontificate of Juhus, Ingegno was appointed to a place. ... It 

Padua — a work of the highest quality and ^eat charm ; a fine panel of S. Nicholas 
of Tolentino in the Johnson CoU. in PhxLadelphia (U.S.A.), in Piorenzo’s most 
Verrocchiesque phase ; and a large fresco of S. mchael in the Municipio at Bettona 
(recently ruined by a barbarous restoration) (c/. Baasegna d^Arte, October 1906, 
Augipt 1907, and August-September 1909). 

Signor Venturi gives to Fiorenzo a panel of the Dead Christ with two legendary 
scenes (No. 1416) in the Louvre. 

A probable work of Fiorenzo is the carefully executed panel of the Crucified 
between SS. Cliristopher and Jerome, No. 377 of the Borghese Gallery at Rome, 
although MorreUi gives this work to Pinturicchio’s earlier years. 

Both Mb. Bebbnson and Mb. Pbekins give to Fiorenzo the beautiful Annun- 
ciation in Mrs. Gardner’s ColL at Boston (U.S.A.), perhaps one of Fiorenzo’s best 
works (c/. Baasegna d^Arte, for August 1907). 

A sm al l panel of S. Jerome in the Desert, ascribed to Fiorenzo, is in the MoreUi 
Gallery at Bergamo.] 

^ See V asabi , Life, of Perugino^ vol, vi., p. 65. 

^ PuerarLEONT, Elogio Storico di Timoteo ViU (Urbino, 1835), note to p. 34, quotes 
from Padre Fbaitoesco Mabxa Ar^GEu’s Oollis Paradisi Amcenitas, published at 
Montefalco in 1704, a i)assage in which the four prophets in the chapel of S. Lodovioo 
at Francesco of Assisi are assigned to Ingegno, who is supposed to have painted 
on the walls previously covered by BufiaJmacco, the frescoes of the latter having, 
in 1490, gone to ruin. The same statement, according to Pungileoni, is to be found 
in the registers of S. Francesco of Assisi. 
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is at all events capable of proof that, if Andrea lost bis sight at all, the event 
occurred later than has been stated. ^ For the CavaHer Frondini at Assisi is 
possessor of a book which I have examined, in which Andreas gives receipts 
for certain sums paid in to the account of his brother, who was a canon of 
the cathedral of Asski. He there calls himself ; Ingegnio di Maestro 
Ahvisse/’ or, ‘‘ AUovisii, Allevisi, and Aloisi.” The last receipt runs as 
follows : “ Ingegno di Maestro Allovisi, die Mercurii, q^uinta Deeembris 
1509.” Had these documents, which are all in the same hand, been written 
by another, the fact would have Been stated ; this was the legal system of 
the period. But it appears that the name Ingegno might not only be due 
to the^ man’s talent as a painter, but to a known versatihty on his part. 
Frondini showed me many original. MS. in which our Ingegno appears as 
proctor (1505), justice (1507), assistant to the authorities (1510), and finally 
as papal cashier (1511). , . . Vasari, it is clear, confounds a pension with 
the salary paid to a papal cashier, which Ingegno had become in 1511. He 
confounds Julius II. with Sixtus IV. 

Rumohr then proceeds to state that the only notice he has of an 
artistic work by Ingegno is that described in the following, which is an 
extract from a BoUetario ” in the office of the public secretary at 
Assisi : — 

An 1484, 29 Octobris. Magister Andreas Aloysii hahuit bullectam pro 
armis pictis in platea et ad portas civitatis . . . flor. 5, solid 26.” ^ 

This item hardly proves more than that Ingegno had directions and 
funds for the payment of the painting of the arms on the square and 
gates of Assisi. But it does not even declare that he was the painter. 

But we have to deal with a certain class of pictures assigned to 
Andrea Alovigi, and wamay perceive at once that they bear the impress 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Let us^ examine them. 

AssisL — ^Inside and above the gate of 8. Giacomo, a life-size Virgin in 
prayer with the Infant on her knee in a glory of seraphs floating in clouds 
above a landscape. The Virgin and Infant are similar to those of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo. A low, brown tone, altered by damp, prevails. The fresco is 
decidedly like one of Fiorenzo’s.^ 

Assisi, — ^In a recess of the outer face of the church of 8. Andrea is a 
Virgin holding the Infant Christ on her knee. 8. Jerome and another Saint 
in the side of the recess. The type of the latter is fair and gentle, in general 
appearance like the foregoing. 

Assisi, Ex-convent of Benedictim Nuns, now deUe ManteHude, via S, 
Agata, — ^In the same manner, hut injured, a friesco of the Virgin and Child 
between 88. Francis and Jerome’. In the thickness of the recess 8. Bemar- 
dmo and another figure, which is all but obliterated ; the whole above the 

1 Bttmohb, Foraak., vol- ii., p.,324, and foIlowiDg. 

* [This is a fine work by (Beyenscai end Ftearldns), and is now in the 

PInacoteca at Asfdsi.] 

TTT . S' 
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portal. We set aside the four sibyls in the Lower Church of Assisi, which 
are proved to be by Dono Doni. 

Assisi. Arch of S. Antonio. — ^Leading from the Piazza to Moiano, a fresco, 
much injured, above the key of the bend, of the Virgin, Child, and S. Francis, 
with remains of a landscape similar to the last. 

Moiano, near Assisi. — ^A small chapel is here in which parts of a Virgin 
and Child on the inner wall, a bishop, S. Francis, and seraphs in the vaulting, 
and other pieces on the outer face, may still be inspected. These three 
frescoes, from Via S. Agata, arch of S. Antonio, and Moiano, have been 
transferred to canvas and placed m the commune of Assisi. 

We have thus a series of ill-preserved fragments revealing an approach 
at last to Tiberio of Assisi, and possibly the product of a local craftsman. 
It may be classed under the name of Ingegno for w'ant of a better. 
Following the manner of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo further, however, the 
catalogue may be continued. 

Rome. Palazzo de’ Conservadori al Campidoglio. — ^An injured and restored 
Virgin (above Hfe-size) adoring the Infant Christ on her lap, with two angels 
at her side. (The Virgin’s dress exclusive of the gilt border, has been 
repainted in oU.) This fresco, of a rough, red-brown colour, reproduces 
Fiorenzo’s types and character. Vbrmigliolx {Vita di Pinturicchio, uhi sup., 
p. 73) attributes this fresco to his hero.^ Passavant assigns it {Raphael, uhi 
sup., vol. i., p. 501) to Ingegno. 

Orvieto, Casa OuaUieri, — ^Fresco, sawed from the wall of the Gualtieri 
family chapel in the Cappella S. Brizio of the cathedral at Orvieto. S. 
Michael with a sword in Ms right, and his left on his haunch, tramples on 
the dragon. He stands in armour on the foreground of a landscape of rock 
and sea, interspersed with islets, ascribed successively to Raphael, Signorelli, 
and Ingegno ; it is not by any of them, but probably by Eusebio. 

London, National GaUery, No. 702 (from the Wallerstein Collection at 
Kensington). — The Virgin and Child, the latter standing on a parapet in 
front of its mother (half-length). This piece, under the name of Pinturicchio, 
is similar to the following.^ 

Naples Museum. — Of old numbered 84. Virgin and Child, which 
again is similar to the following. 

Paris, Loume. Musie NapoUon III. (ex-Campana), No. 174. — ^Virgin 
and Child, of which there is a poorer repetition in the same collection under 
No. 175, and yet another : 

Milan. Brera, Galleria Oggioni, — ^Virgin and Child, slightly altered by oil 
varnish. 

^ [Ascribed also by Mr. Berenson to Pinturicchio (c/. Central Italian Painters, 
1909 ).] 

* [Two other panels similar in subject and type to this picture are in the Bufalini 
Collection at CittA di CasteUo (given by Signor Bicci to Pinturicchio (c/. Pinturicchio, 
(London^ BCeinemann) and in the Munieipio at Trevi (officially ascribed to Pin- 
tOTcchio). Mr. P ertok s does not accept either of them as by Pinturicchio, but 
gives them simply to unknown followers of Piorenzo (c/. Rassegna d'Arte, August 
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Of the same size as that of the National Gk-llery, and repeating the same 
subject, we have a panel at — 

Urhino — Convent of S, Chiara — on the back of which are the words: 
“ PIT CX)MPRA DA ISABBTA DA GOBIO MATED DI RAPAELLO SANTS DA TJEBINO 
piORiNi 25, 1488.” It is a flat and feeble tempera of grey tone on gold 
ground superior, however, to the last mentioned. But better than aU of the 
others, and apparently the original from which they were taken, is : 

London. Sir Anthony Stirling?- — ^Half-length of the Virgin in half of an 
almond-shaped glory (with eight cherub heads in the field of it, and rays 
engraved in the gold ground). The Virgin supports the Infant in bene- 
diction, in front and to the left of her, whereas in the other examples the 
Child stands to the right. In this panel of Sic Anthony Stirling’s the move- 
ments are more gentle, and the character is more tender; the forms are 
better rendered, and the features are more expressive ; the drapery is more 
natural and better cast, the colour is more pleasing, and the drawing more 
correct than in any of the foregoing. This panel seems indeed to have 
served as a model for all the others, which are by different hands, and of 
more or less value {ex. gr. after this of Sir Anthony comes that of Urbino, 
then that of the National Gallery, followed by those of the ex-Campana 
Collection, of the Naples and Brera Museums). But the Virgin of Sir 
Anthony Stirling is truly by Pinturicchio, to whom it is given ; exhibiting, 
however, all the characteristics which prove that he derived his style hrom 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, as, for instance, reminiscences of such of the creations 
of the latter as : the panel lunette in the sacristy at S. Francesco of Perugia 
(now in Perugia Gallery), the lunette fresco in the Sala del Censo at the 
Palace of Perugia. It might thus appear that the Madonnas now classed 
together have all the stamp of Fiorenzo with features in addition reminding 
us of Pinturicohio.2 

London. Dudley House. — Origiaally in the Bisenzio Collection at Borne. 
Virgin and Child between S. Dominic and a female saint recommending 
two kneeling donors. This small Madonna does not throw any light on 
the obscure branch of art here treated. The painter seems to have laboured 
after Perugino. 

Carlsruhe. Museum. No. 154. — Catalogued as Ingegno. Virgia and 
Child attended by two angels, between SS. Benedict and Bernard, as Duke 
and Duchess of tlrbino (?) with their respective suites kneeling at the sides 
of the foreground. Umbrian, of the close of the mxteenth century and not 
like any other so-called Ingegno (wood, oil.) 

Florence. Metzger and Volhman Collections. — Eumohr (Forsch., vol. ii., 
p. 328), and Passavant (Raphael, vol. i., p. 503) notice a small Madonna 
bearing the initials : “ a. a. p.,” which they interpret Andreas Aloysii 
pinxit.” ® 

Paris. Louvre. No. 37. — Virgin and Child enthroned and saints, <flass^ 
as Ingegno, in the mode observable in the ceiling of the chapel of the Cambio 
at Perugia, by Giannicola Manni. We shall revert to this. 

1 [Now in Cook ColL, Bichmond ?.J 

* [A panel in the Pogg Museum (Forbes CoEecfcion) at Cambridge, TJ.S.A. 
evidently belongs to this same dass {cf. F. Masoit Pekkins in Basaegna d'Arte 
for May 1905).] 

* [Now in National Gallery.] 
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If it can be shown that the majority of the works above noticed are 
by Ingegno, it would follow that the master so-called was at the school 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and a companion of Pinturicchio ; but until 
better evidence shall be brought forw^ard than the initials of a name or 
the records of Assisi, doubts must continue to be entertained. Yet, we 
may accept Ingegno as a password to qualify pictures of the same class 
in various parts of Europe. 

A more real apparition in the history of Umbro-Perugian art than 
Ingegno is Lodovico Angeli, who was registered in the guild of his native 
place in 1481 and 1506,^ whose performances betray a positive mediocrity 
yet at the same time the education of Bonfigli. Judging from a canvas 
bearing his signature and the date of 1489, we should add to the pieces 
of which he may be called the author, a panel in S. Pietro of Perugia 
representing the Virgin embracing the corpse of the Redeemer, attended 
by S. Jerome, seated at a bench with his Lion by him, and an erect figure 
of S. Leonardo. An angel above the principal group recalls, and seems 
copied from, one by Benozzo Gozzoli. The nude of Christ is wooden, 
lean, and defective, the drawing wiry and unsound, the tempera hard, 
vitreous, and of a leaden hue. On the border one reads : anko domdti 
MDUCESiMO ccccLxvnn.” This is one of the few things attributed without 
authority to Bonfigli.^ The style is not his, but a poor mixture of it 
with that of Fiorenzo, a i^ixture observable in the following : 

Perugia, S. Simone, — ^A panel dated 1487. 

Perugia, Duomo . — Cloth, tempera representing Christ erect (of life-size) 
in benediction, between a female saint and Antony the Abbot, SS. Jerome 
and Francis. On the lower border is the inscription : A. n. mccoclxxxviiii 
LOBOVious ANGIOLI FECIT,” of feeble character and poor type ; the figures 
are cold in tone and laid in with a hard, spare vehicle. Frequent folds mark 
the draperies. 

Perugia Gallery, No, 15. — Styled Fiorenzo. Panels with half-lengths of 
S. Dignamerita, Antony the Abbot, and Catherine, on gold ground, a little 
less defective than the foregoing, reminiscent of the Mantegnesque, possibly 
by Lodovico. 

Berlin Museum, No, 137. — ^A Virgin and Child not without merit (but 
see anlea^ Alunno). 

Oordano. S, Francesco , — ^An approach to the method of Lodovico is 
apparent in a very rude panel here of the Virgin and Child, between SS. 
Jerome and Francis, Antony, and S. Mary Magdalen attended by angels; 
at an events this is a cross between Bonfigli and Fiorenzo. 

The narrative of the lives of the great Perugians, Vannucci, and 
Pinturicchio, inevitably takes the historian to Rome, where their filHIl 
exhibited its mastery during a period of . full fifteen years. Before them, 

^ 3lAmoa?Ti, Lett, Per,, p. 86. 

* [This is accepted sa a genuine work of Bonfigli by Mr. Berenson and others.] 
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we have said, Piero della Francesca and Melozzo extended the influence 
of Umbrian art. The lustre of these brilliant names bag perhaps con- 
tributed to the neglect of men whose boast might be that, as Romans, 
they partook of the progress made by their Perugian contemporaries. 

Vasari relates, that when Filippino Lippi in 1493 gave up a chapel 
complete in its decoration to Cardinal Caraffa, his frescoes were valued 
by Lanzilago of Padua and Antonio, ciLias Antoniasso the Roman, the 
two best painters of that time in the capital.^ Antoniasso was of a 
family which followed the same profession during three generations at 
least. The earliest of its members of which we have any notice is 
Antonins, the designer of an altarpiece in the sacristy of S. Antonio del 
Monte at Rieti, dated 1464. The Virgin is represented giving the breast 
to the Infant erect on her lap. On the sides (hanging in the choir) are 
S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, and S. Antony. An inscription at 
the base of the centre runs thus : “ A]NTONirrs de eoma . epinxit 1464.” 
It is not rare to find pieces equally old and defective. This one is 
interesting not only for its authenticity, but because it shoTO a local 
Roman in the middle of the fifteenth century influenced by the example 
of Benozzo Gozzoh, and therefore following the track of the Umbrians.® 
Twenty-five years later, Antoniasso, the son perhaps of Antonio,® 
received a commission from Girolamo Gaetano, archbishop of Capua, 
for a Virgin and Child between SS. Stephen and Lucy, to be placed on 
the altar of a chapel built by his orders in 1489 in the cathedx^ of his 
see ; and this is still in its original place, though spoiled by restoring 
and almost deprived of its inscription. The impression it creates is 
that of a poor Perugian work, with something reminiscent of Pintu- 
ricchio. It bears the illegible remains of the words : aotonatius 
BO lMLAbTCrS M. POE. P. MOCCCIZXXXIX.” ^ 

This picture gives a clue to the author of otiier Roman productions, 
the first of which is the Virgin and Child between SS. Paul and Peter, 
and the twelve of the “ Rota,” now in the Quirinal and originally in 
the audience hall of the tribunal of the Rota. It was ordered, no doubt, 
by Monsignor Brancadoro, president of that court, whose eurms are on 
the Virgin’s throne, and exhibits a mixture of the manner of Fiorenzo 

1 Vas-AEI, vol. V., p. 249. 

* The Virgin is less than life-size, in a tunic of gold. Her blue mantle is ^ 
but gone. The saints on the side panels are on gold ground, abraded entirely in 
that of S. Antony. The tempera is light. 

® [Antonio and ^toniasso were one and the same person, as we now know.] 

^ We should not have be^ able to decipher these words. But Canon Gabrielle 
GianeUi of Capua had them transcribed, and states that they were legible before 
the panel was last restored. To his authority also must be referred the facts stated 
respecting this altarpiece and its patron. On the Virgin’'s throne one still sees 
in the ncddst of arabesques the letters : s.p.q.b., showii^ that 

the Archbishop of C^ua was a Homan noble. The figures are almost life-siase. 
The picture is on the mrst altar to the ri^t, in the Duomo of Capua. 
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and PintimccMo, and may therefore be by Antoniasso or the next 
member of the family whose name occurs immediately after his.^ The 
same mediocre style is apparent in a David and Solomon, an Eternal 
in Glory, and a Conception, ruined frescoes in the third chapel to the 
left in S. Pietro in Montorio at Rome, though here there is some trace 
of Perugino and Spagna intermingled with Pinturicchio.^ 

In the sacristy of S. Paolo fuori le Mura at Rome, a Virgin and Child 
between SS. Paul and Benedict, Peter and Justina (life-size) with injured 
heads, and a repainted sky, may be placed in the same class as the 
altarpiece of the Qukinal. 

In the church belonging to the Pagnani family,® at Castel Nuova, on 
the road from Rignano to Rome, there is a Christ Enthroned in bene- 
diction, assigned to Perugino, but in tj^e recalling certain figures by 
Bartolommeo Caporali in Castiglione del Lago. A long inscription on 
this panel closes with the date 1501. In the same church a S. John the 
Baptist and S. John Evangelist illustrate the same artistic direction, 
and remind one, as do the works of Antoniasso, of the better frescoes at 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome. 

The third Antoniasso is Marcus, the painter of a Resurrection between 
SS. Stephen and Lawrence, with the Eternal in a lunette between SS. 
Francis and Antony, a domed altarpiece in the refectory of the convent 
of S. Chiara at Rieti. The predella contains the Capture, the Flagella- 
tion, the Crucifixion, the Pieta, and the Entombment ; and on a border 
one reads : “ maecus antoitjs maobi AnTOiTATn bomaistus depinxit 
MBXI.” The central Christ is ill-proportioned, the sleeping soldiers ill- 
arranged, by one who has seen the works of Perugino. 

The Antoniassi are a local Roman family and worthy of being 
remembered, not because they have done much independently, but 
because they probably acted as assistants to the great men who visited 
Rome at the close of the fifteenth century. They are entitled indeed to 
the same degree of attention as Bartolommeo Caporali, or Melanzio who 
has been mentioned in these volumes in connection with poor wall 
paintings at Subiaco.^ 

^ Gold gromid. The upper part, originally elliptic, has been made square. 
S. Paul carries the sword, S. Peter the book and keys. The figmes are half the 
size ol life : wood-tempera. [This picture, certainly by Antoniasso, is now in 
the Vatican Gallery. It can hardly be called mediocre in style.] 

® The figures of the Prophets are at each side of a scutcheon. The Eternal 
is in an almond-shaped halo. 

* The chpch previously belonged to the family of the Effetti. 

^ [Antoniasso Romano has received more attention than was given him by 
the authors, at the hands of more recent critics. Eor further information regard- 
ing him the reader may be referred to an essay by Mb. Evebett, in the American 
JoumxA of ^ckcBology, Mr. Berenson, Mr. Perkins, and others have done much to 
reinstate this neglected painter in his right place among the artists of his day 
by ascribing to liim many works hitherto attributed to oilier artists. Amtoniasso 
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may have been, in the beginning, a pupil of Melozzo da Forli, but the influence 
of Fiorenzo seems to have been the most important one under which he formed 
his style. He was active from 1460 to 1508 circa. Works from his brush are 
numerous, and the list is constantly growing. Mb. Bebe^sok’s list, the most 
complete as yet published, contains over sixty numbers \cf. Central Italian Painters, 
1909, pp. 133-7). Antoniasso is now the admitted author of the frescoes of the 
Story of the Cross in S, Croce in Gterusalemme in Rome, as well as of other wall 
paintings in S. Giovanni Laterano, S. Maria sopra Minerva (Chapel of S. Catherine of 
Siena, &c.), S. Paolo fuori le Mura, S. Pietro in Montorio, SS. Vit6 e ]Madesto, 
S. Amobono, and in the Pantheon (in this last-named church a particularly 
attractive Annunciation has recently come to light [cf. G. Bernabdini, in 
Easaegna (TArte, March 1909), Frescoes by him exist also in the church of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista at Tivoli (c/. Arauo Rossi, in Arte). A beautiful 
picture by the master is the Annunciation on the fourth altar to the right in S. 
Maria sopra Minerva at Rome (formerly ascribed to Fra Angelico). One of 
Antoniasso’s most important altarpieces is in the church of S. Francesco at Monte- 
falco. It represents S, Catherine of Alexandria between SS. Vincent and Nicholas 
of Tolentino. This fine work was first given back to Antoniasso by Mb. Pebkins 
(see Eaaaegna d'Arte, August, 1907) after having passed for years under the 
name of Spagna. IMe. Perkins has also restored to the master a verj^ interesting 
Nativity (attributed to Ghirlandaio, No. 68), in the Barberini Galleiy at Rome 
(cf. Baasegna d^Arte, May 1905) and further ascribes to the painter a Madonna in the 
Magherini-Graziani Collection at Citta di Gastello, a tabernacle in the Fogg Museum 
at Cambric^e, U.S.A., a Madonna in Glory in the Johnson Collection at PhSadelphia, 
and a similar picture in the possession of M. Eugen Fischof in New York. A character- 
istic Madonna and Child by Antoniasso is in the Altenburg Gallery (No. 112) — the 
Corsird Gallery at Rome possesses three works by him — a large altarpiece of the 
Madonna, Child, and Saints (No. 2371) of the year 1488, a S. Sebastian (ascribed 
by Signor Venturi to Melozzo), and a Madonna with Saints (in Magazine). Perliaps 
the most important of Antoniasso’s altarpieces at Rome is the so-called Madonna 
della Rota, in the Vatican Gallery (see autea, p. 197). Mr. Berenson gives to Antoni- 
asso various pictures of the Madonna and Child in the Von Kaufmaim Collection 
at Berlin ; in the Biblioteca at Fermo ; in the Collection of Mr. E. P. Warren at 
Lewes ; in the Gallery at Lihe (No. 992) ; in that of Mr. Benson at London ; in that 
of Mr. Theodore Davis at Newport, TJ.S.A. ; and in the Perugian Gallery (No. 19, 
Saia V.). Other pictures mentioned in Mr. Berenson’s list are at Brussels (Museum 
— Christ and Saints) ; Capua (Museum — ^Madonna and Saints, 1500) ; Cassel ; 
Fondi (parish church, Madonna and two Saints) ; Gloucester (Sir Hiib^ Parry’s 
Collection, Madonna and Saints) ; Lyons (Ayn^ Collection) ; Naples (S. Paolo 
Maggiore, Madonna and Saints) ; Orte (Duomo, Annunciation 1500) ; New York 
(Metropolitan Museum). Altarpieces by Antoniasso also exist in the church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Rome ; and at Subiaco (church of S. Francesco — ^Madonna, 
Child, and Saints—a fairly early work of 1467).l 



CHAPTER X 

PIETRO PERUGINO 

We are accustomed to think of Pietro Perugino as humbly connected 
and inured at the tenderest age to privation ; but he was, without* any 
doubt, of a respectable family, a branch of which enjoyed the freedom 
of Perugia in the early part of the fifteenth century.^ EQs father, Oisto- 
foro Vannucci, lived at GttJt deUa Pieve, and we learn from the hearth 
register of that village that Pietro was one of several children, and that 
he was born in 1446.^ 

In those days, when small peasant proprietors clung to the shelter of 
feudal towers, and had no certainty of protection from the inroads of 
predatory neighbours, it may have been a hard task for the father of a 
numerous family to dispose of his sons so as to secure to them a decent 
and respectable future. He would naturally send his younger boys to 
the nearest town, and, if he had the means, apprentice them. Pietro 
Perugino left the paternal home before he was nine years old, and was 
articled to a master at Perugia.® 

This master was of no great talent, says Vasari, yet he had a feeling 
for his art, and a great veneration for those who distinguished them- 
selves in it, and he always assured his pupil “ that of aU places in which 
perfect painting might be attained, none was more advantageous than 
Florence, where men were taught by competition to use their wits and 
work with industry, in order that they might rise above an intolerable 
mediocrity, and ascend to fame and honours.” In these words the 
Aretine biographer probably sketches the character of Bonfigli, whom 

1 Marioth, Lett, Pitt.t vbi mp., p. 121. 

® The root of the Vannucci fajmly> compiled from the records at Citt^b della 
Pieve by Marchese Giuseppe della Pargna, is given in the appendix to B, Orsini’s 
Vita, (Sac,, di Pietro Perugino, 1804, pp. 236-7. 

‘ ® His name is no longer on the hearth register of Citt^ della Pieve for 1455. 
(See Delia Fargna in Obsini, libi sup., pp. 236. 7.) That he was apprenticed to a 
Perugian painter is stated by Vasari, vol. vi. p. 30. Yet his father might have 
entrusted him, had he chosen, to a local artist. There is a Ckucifcsion in a very 
dark comer of the church of Pacciano respecting which a record (p. 150 of the 
“protocolli ” of the Commune) states that it was done in 1472. This date (or 
rather the illegible trace of it) is followed on the wall by the words : “ irr fatto 
QTnBSTO LAVOEIO AIi TEMPO CHE ERA PRIORE ANEREA EX GIOVANEI EELLA OOMPAGNIA 
EiaaA El^TBBiriTA EX S. MARXA. FRANCTSOUS EE CASTRO PIiBBIS PINXIT.” The 
p€binti^ is injured and blackened, and hardly visible, so that the worth of Fran- 
cesco is not to be judged. But the fact remains that Citt^i, della Pieve had also 
a painter of its own. 
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elsewhere he has described as the favourite of the Perugians before 
Vannuoci became known ; we may doubt whether he meant Korenzo, 
a man of fair repute,^ who took good lessons from his contemporaries 
and was the companion rather than the teacher of Pietro.^ We should 
be content, in this uncertainty, to reflect that Perugino received a most 
fortunate education, which was not to be had except in a good school; 
we may assume that he learnt most of the secrets of his profession at 
Perugia, and that then he fancied there was yet room for greater acquire- 
ments. It would not be far wrong, indeed, to suppose that he took to 
wandering as a journeyman, and that he thus became the associate of 
Piero della Francesca ; for Vasari mentions at least two frescoes at 
Arezzo ; and suggests that they were produced by Perugino wiien he 
was Piero’s assistant.® From thence he bent his steps to Florence, 
eager to see the masterpieces of that capital, or to become acquainted 
with the persons of artists whose names had already been heard in the 
workshops of the provinces. Bon%H and Piero deUa Francesca would 
both have impressed his mind with the grandeur of Florentine examples, 
have told him the wonders of the Carmine, of Santa Croce, S. Maria 
Novella, and S. Marco. We know that he frequented the Carmine ; 
and in the Brancaoci Chapel he might meet aU the rising men of his 
generation,^ Michael Angelo, Credi, and Leonardo, whom Santi couples 
with him in the lines : 

“ Due giovin far (Tetate e par d^amori 
Leonardo da Yind e^l Perusino 
Pier della Pieve cPe un divin pittore,’^ ^ 

After leaving Piero della Francesca, from whom perspective and the 
chemistry of painting had received so great an impulse, he would strive 
for admission into an atelier in which his knowledge in these branches 
might be improved.® For chemical researches he could not find a better 
place than Ve^:ggc^’s shop. He would be the companion of Leonardo 
to whom the science of art owes its chief progress, and to whom the 
perfection of the innovating system of mediums at Florence is due. 

1 Vasabi, voL vi., pp. 30, 32. 

® [To me it appears more likely that Korenzo di Lorenzo is here meant. The 
most authoritative modem critics now look upon JFiorenzo as one of Perugino’s 
teachers.] 

® Vasari, voL iv., p. 23. The frescoes (which were in S. Agostino and S. Cata- 
rina) are gone. 

* Vasari says he studied in the Brano6bcci, voL iii., p. 162. 

® See the Rhyme Chronicle in PunguiiBOni, Mogio Storico di Qio. Santis p. 73. 

• We may believe that Perugiao learnt perspecrive from Piero della IVan- 
cesca. But at Perugia he might also have perfected his knowledge of the science 
under Pacioli, who had a chair of mathematics there in 1478. See Ttra bosobi:, 
Stor, della Lett*; Vbbmioliou, Vito di Piryturicchiot vhi awp., p. 264; and Mar ioto, ^ 
Le^^., aitp., p. 127. 
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Botli imglit labour simultaneously to fathom the secrets of colours and 
of mediums, the one -v^ith the precision of a trained mathematician, 
the other with the feehng of a colourist.^ Both would necessarily go 
deep into the teckmca, seeking and searching like the Van Eycks, and 
applying ,the results 'according to the powers with which nature had 
endowed them. It would thus happen that Leonardo should add to the 
imperfect method of Piero deUa I^ancesca the atmosphere in which it 
was wanting, and ascend gradually to the culminating point of his career 
in the producticm of the Mona Lisa, whilst Perugino should arrive at a 
height almost equally surprising in the Madonna of the Certosa ; ^ the 
first attaining depth by calculation, the second yielding the same quality 
by an innate sense of the value of tone, and by peculiar knack of handling, 
both succeeding in that smoothness of tints which caused the crowd to 
gather round their work and think it was a marvel.” ® 

But the community of thought and of aim in Perugino and Leonardo 
would not end there. Perugino is justly celebrated for his proficiency 
in perspective.^ He might have learnt the elements of it from Pietro 
deUa IVancesca, and have sought to master its intricacies under Luca 
Pacidi, who held the chair of mathematics at Perugia in 1478.® But 
he would be sure to find a congenial spirit in Leonardo, who was to show 
the students of his academy at Milan all the secrets of perspective that, 
were known to that age. Da Vinci and Perugino are named in one 
sentence by Caporali. He says they both knew the use of “ two centres 
of vision ” ; ® and it is quite as certain ot Leonardo that he taught that 
rule, as it is of Perugino that he put it into practice. We shah see how 
the latter adopted Da Vinci’s principles of composition ; how both in 
different ways excelled in giving atmosphere to landscape. Thai? they 
were together under Verrocchio, is only stated by Vasari ; ^ but Vasari 
is confirmed by the creations of the three painters ; and he speaks of 
them in conjunction too frequently to permit a doubt as to his con- 
viction. Nothing can be clearer or more true than that Perugino and 
Da Vinci gave the last polish to the Florentine art of oil painting on 
the lines laid down with so much labour and patience by the PeseUi, 

1 Quest’ arte ” (painting in oil), says Vasari, . . . “ Andrea del Castagno lainsegnb 
agli altri Maestri ; con i qu^ si andb ampliando Tarte ed acquistando sino a Pietro 
Perugino, a I^nardo da Vinci ed^a KaphaeUo da XJrbino” (Vasari, Introduz, 

^ ) cognizione de’ Imni che per le sue opere si veggono ’ 

(Vasari, vol vi., p. 39). r e© 

2 Now in the ifational Gallery. 

® Vasari, Proemio, vol. vii., p. 6. 

* V a sari, voL vi., p. 3, says truly that Perugino “ ne faoeva professione par- 
ticolare.” / 

® See Tiraboschi, Sior. dew Letteratura, 

® Caporaxi, Vitruv., vbi ski/p., p. 16. ’ Ibid., vol. vi., p. 32. 
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the PoUaiuoli, and Verrocchio ; ^ nothing more just than that Perugino 
should be coupled with Francesco Francia as gifted with incomparable 
feeling in lending softness to form.- But Vasari’s statements receive 
additional confirmation from the pictures of Lorenzo di Credi, the 
favourite pupil of Verrocchio, whose altarpieces are so remarkable for 
the devotional grace of action, the smoothness of surface, and the cast 
of lined drapery which, whilst they remind us of Leonardo, recall the 
Umbrian q[ualities of Vannucci. We shall see that these Umbrian, 
qualities were not condemned at Florence, but that, on the contrary, 
they exercised an influence similar to that of the Sienese in previous 
centuries. What these had done of old to temper the severity of their 
rivals in the person of Orcagna, and to contribute in forming Angelico, 
the Perugians did anew by means of Pietro Perugino. It may be due 
to him that the somewhat rugged grandeur of the Florentine school, as 
represented by Ghirlandaio, was chastened ; and that the coarse realism 
of the PeseUi, and of Castagno, from which neither Botticelli, the Pol- 
laiuoli, nor Verrocchio, Piero della Francesca, nor Signorelh were entirely 
free, was modified. Perugino and Leonardo are both entitled in separate 
measures to claim the merit of having helped to form Fra Bartolommeo 
and Andrea del Sarto. 

One cannot aSect to decide in what year Perugino first visited 
Florence ; nor whether that event occurred before 1475, when he had 
commissions for painting in the Public Palace of Perugia;® or after 
1478, when he produced the ruined frescoes of Cerqueto.^ His name 
had become familiar at Florence in 1482 ; ^ and he was allowed at that 
time to compete with Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, and others, in the Palazzo 

m 

^ We must not forget that Vasari is proved to be incorrect when he attempts 
to show that the oil pamting of the Florentines descends from that of Antonello 
da Messina. Yet it is high praise to Perugino that his biographer should make 
him dose the period of progress in the use of the new medium (Vasabi, IrUrod,y 
vol, i., pp. 163-4). 

2 Vasari, vol. vii., p. 6. 

® BtTMOHR publishes the payment to Perugino for this work (ForacA., tibi sup., 
vol. ii., p. 338). 

* We have not visited Cerqueto, but nearly a centmry has espired since Orsioi 
ascertained that there was nothing remaining of Perugino’s work except a solitary 
figure of S. Sebastian in the church of the village, and a fMco in a tabernade 
representing the Virgin and Child between S. Lucy and another saint, with^ a 
figure of SciBvola and a sacrifice in the side walls. In Orsini’s own time the inscrip- 
tion in the church was only known by an attested copy : “ 3. poptil. db cbrqtteto 

A PATTA PARE QTTESTA OAPPEIiliA A. D. 'WA-RTA MAP ALTON A P3B1R O. H. DA PBSTB GI 
USCI T.rR-tgRATfHi CAVANPOU DA LB HOSCUB, D. TAL PENA OTTSIG3J PIAOCIA CX7Q. H. V. 
OPBBARB OHB MI E SEMP. NB ABBIA AD SOAMPABE B TtrXTI QLLI O. H. IN LEI AN. 
DEVOTION, AD. LATTDB DI DIO QUISTO SBBMONB. PETBUS PEBUSINOS PINXIT 

M.o,o.c.o.LXxyiii.” Obsini, Vita di P. P., sitp., p. 204. [The fresco of S. 
Sebastian stiU exists at Cerqueto.] , xv . , 

® It is probable that Perugino came to Flor^ace in 1479. Vasan says that he 
arrived there partitosi dalle estreme calamit&i di Perugia,” and just at this time, 
war raged in Umbria between the Papal party and the Florentines, 
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Pubblico. It is true that he did not carry out Ms commission, wMch 
was revoked in favour of Filippino.^ But it is not possible to say where 
he was employed even then. If it should be asked what piece amongst 
those 6f continental galleries best illustrates Ms early style, one might 
choose the round of the Virgin and Child enthroned between saints in 
a landscape ; a tempera panel at the Louvre.^ A picture of tMs kind, 
if presented to a Florentine at the close of the fifteenth century, would 
undoubtedly have been admired as embodying the carefuMess and finish 
and the devotional resignation of Umbrian types with a most attractive 
freshness.® To us it represents Perugino in Ms ascending period, a 
genuine painter of Perugia still, but fortunate in having instilled a new 
life and beauty into the art of Ms countrymen. Conventional and 
quaint as it is to see the Virgin in rich clothing, seated on a throne 
partitioned off from a pleasant wilderness by parapets of stone ; to 
watch two angels praying behind in tender adoration, and female saints 
in gorgeous apparel standing by in elegantly sought attitude ; there is 
a calm sweetness about them all; they seem so innocent and gently 
happy ; it would be pity to disturb them. Yet, tMs dreamy impression 
is created by no cloudiness of form or yearning after effect. The graceful 
and slender figures are drawn with a clear outline. The dresses are 
crisp in fold, the hems are minutely overlaid with golden borders and 
jewels ; the veils are subtle in texture and lightly disposed. True 
harmonies of pure colour variegate the vestments where the bright cloth 
turns its bright lining to the eye, or the mantle decks the tunic. Tempera 
was never handled with more skill to yield by stippling a warm flesh- 
tone of a light fair yellow, fused with great softness into grey shadow. 
Still one sees something of the anxious care natural to one who has not 
yet settled into the resolute assertion of himself. The Child is affected 
and a little unmeaning, the draperies are not yet cast with breadth. 
The contours are too sharp, and the forms are a little lean. Perugia, 
however, had not as yet boasted of an artist equal to such a work as 
this, and if Vannucci had produced it there, it is probable that the fact 
would have been chronicled and preserved. The names of painters 
without renown, and the contracts into wMch they entered at Perugia, 
whilst Pietro was refusing commissions at Florence, exist to tMs day. 
They interest us indirectly by proving that none of the great Perugians, 
Bonfigli, Fiorenzo, Perugino, or PinturiccMo were open to public engage- 
ments in their own town during three or four seasons preceding the 

1 See the records in Gays, Garteggio, vol. i., p. 678. 

* [Louvre, N’o. 1664], and previously in the Royal Collection at the Hague, 
and in the Corsini Palace at Rome. 

® bene gli venae fatto [that Perugino settled at Florence] conci6 sia ohe 
al 8uo tempo le cose della maniera sua furono tenute in pregio grandissimo.” 
Vasajsi, vol. vi., p. 32. 
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close of 1483. An altarpiece, intended for the chapel of the Magistracy, 
was ordered from an obscure artist called Pietro di Maestro Galeotto in 
1479, who stipulated for two years^ time to finish it, and who died in 
May 1483 without having done any more than the frame.^ Sis months 
later Vannucci chanced to visit Perugia, and he solemnly promised that 
he would deKver the altarpiece in March 1484, and one of its sections 
in the first four weeks of December 1483. The reason why it was desir- 
able that one portion should be done before the rest is clear. There 
were eleven priors in the college ; and they were only elected for a term. 
The lunette was to contain the Virgin of Mercy and the portraits of the 
priors and their notary in a kneeling posture beneath the Virgin’s cloak. 
The magistrates naturally wished to secure the completion of this part 
of the agreement before their tenure of oflSce expired. But Perugino, 
who was perhaps on his way from Horence to Rome, had probably 
intended to leave the commission in the hands of some apprentice. At 
all events, he quitted Perugia without beginning the required portraits, and 
we see distinct symptoms of irascibility in the wording of a new contract in 
which the authorities excuse themselves for the breach of the old one. The 
order was transferred to Santi di ApoUonio, who took ^ the likenesses from 
life ; but the rest was left unfinished, and it was soon discovered that 
no more trust was to be put in Santi than in Pietro di Galeotto, or in 
Perugino. Chuckling and mindless of this disappointment, the runaway 
was doubtless on the road to Rome, where for a time his frescoes were 
to fin the post of honour at the Sixtine Chapel. 

We say for a time, because a greater painter followed, and destroyed 
his work. Every one knows that Perugino covered the altar face of the 
chapel, dividing it into three fields. In the central fresco of the Assump- 
tion he introduced the kneeling portrait of Sixtus TV., in the side ones 
the Nativity and the Fmding of Moses. Michael Angelo’s Judgment 
occupied their place some years later ; and all that remains of Perugino 
is the Moses and Zipporah, the Baptism of CMst, and Christ’s Delivery 
of the Keys to Peter. 

Modem writers have frequently assigned the first of these to Signorelli.® 
It contains several incidents in one frame ; the angel appearing to Moses 
and ordering him to circumcise Gershom, the CSrcumoiaion, and the 
Wedding-dance in the distance. The conception and setting, and the 
landscape, are Peruginesque, as weU as the action and shape of the 
figures. But Perugino’s admirers might surest that finish, harmony, 

1 See the contract of June 7, 1479, in Mariotti, LeU *^ p. 144, records of advances 
in 1480 (ibid., p, 145), and the regikzry of Pietro di Galeotto’s death, May 1483 
(ibid., p. 146). 

* the docxunents relative to this inrident in Mabiotti, Lett.^ vb% aup*, pp. 146, 
147, 148, Perugino’s contract is dat^ Nov, 28, 1483, that of Santi di Apollomo 
Dec. 31, of the same year. 

® Annot to Vasabi, voL vi., p. 143. 
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and balance are still less striking in this than in the two other subjects. 
There is more hardness and angularity than Perugino would have given, 
and though resolute movement is lent to the angel arresting the progress 
of the patriarch, heaviness deprives the children's forms of their greatest 
charm. The truth may be that Perugino did not devote much of his 
own labour to this bit. The children may have been by Della Gatta, 
and he again may have been second to Perugino’s assistant Pinturiochio. 
Pinturicohio accompanied his master to Rome, under very favourable 
conditions. He was a Perugian by birth and education. He had 
followed with moderate talent the lessons of Bonfigli and Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, and afterwards joined the atelier of Perugino.^ He had aU 
the qualities that should be sought in a subordinate ; and might have 
become indispensable to one who undertook large commissions and 
required an orderly superintendent for his apprentices It was natural 
that Perugino should take him into partnership, and give him a third 
of his profits.® Nor do the Sixtine frescoes discountenance the belief 
that the two men stood in this relation to each other in 1484. The 
frescoes of Pinturiochio in the Borgia Chambers and at Araoeh warrant 
us in believing that it was so ; they fuUy explain how Pinturiochio 
prepared himself for independence by a constant intercourse with Van- 
nucci and a judicious study of the Florentine examples at the Sixtine. 
Perugino himself had not looked in vain at the productions of his con- 
temporaries ; and a strong impression had been created on his mind 
by the frescoes of Domenico Ghirlandaio. In the Baptism at least he 
reflected this ; and Pinturiochio might have been led into a similar path 
by the necessity of carrying out the designs of his elder partner. The 
composition of Perugino's second fresco is essentially Umbrian. It is 
overcrowded and monotonous ; the groups are not bound together with 
such art as to produce the effect of unity; and simplicity and nature 
are wanting. Yet a pleasing impression is created by isolated parts. 
The Saviour in front, receiving the water poured on His head by S. John, 
attracts by an Umbrian softness. The masks and type of both are 
purely Perugino's,^ whilst the standing acolytes on the right embody 
something of the grand laws of movement and pose which are illustrated 
in Ghirlandaio. The nude of a man stripping near the Baptist is weU 
given, and the youth erect at his side might have been conceived by 
Pinturicchio. The formal arrangement of the Sermon of John on a hill 

1 Vasam, voL V,, p. 265. 

^ [CavalcaseUe wa 9 doulDtless right in his suspicions regarding the execution 
of tl^ fresco as well as that of the Baptism. Both works were attributed directly 
to Pinturicchio by Morelli at a later date, and are given to that painter, rather than 
to Perugino, by most modem critics, including Mr. Berenson.] 

® Vasaex, voL V., p. 268. 

^ The drawings of these two figures seem to have found a resting-place at the 
Louvre. 
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to tlie left, and that of Christ on a monnd to the right, the kneeling 
angels, the Eternal in a round glory of cherubs’ heads, uith four seraphs 
in waiting at equal intervals ; the wide expanse of country in which 
the episodes are placed ; all these may have been grateful to the eye 
before time and restoring destroyed their harmony.^ It is doubtful, 
however, whether the execution was originally as careful as that of the 
Delivery of the Keys to Peter. 

It is rare to find one piece in which the character of a painter is 
revealed in all its aspects. The arrangement, the drawing, the colour 
are not all and severally the artist’s best. Perugino’s DeKvery of the 
Keys is no exception to this remark ; but it is certainly one of his finest 
wall paintings for division, design, action, and expression. The incident 
he depicts is simple, yet demands, from the deep meaning attached to 
it as related to the history of the Roman Church, a certain grandeur 
and solemnity of treatment, Christ gives the keys to the fisherman. 
The apostles attend, displaying in movement and glance their con- 
viction of the weight and greatness of their mission; but the scene 
is not laid in the country of Bethlehem ; nor is the charge given to the 
twelve alone. Numerous groups are gathered in a palatial court. The 
idea of the Church in its victorious might is symbolised by the Temple 
in the centre and the triumphal arches at its sides. In carrying out all 
this, Perugino achieves a symmetrical harmony. He infuses a charm 
of tenderness, of devotion and resignation into his impersonations. 
The lines are drawn in gentle curves ; and the dresses are elegantly 
out in cloth of double stuff, branching at the top of the fold, and weU 
studied in fall and undulation. Some of the apostles convey an idea of 
firmness and nobleness, that reveal Perugino’s contact with the Floren- 
tines. The weight and d^nity in their bearing point to influences 
unfamiliar to the pure Umbrian. There is life in the Saviour, breadth 
of form and of drapery, allied to fin© proportion, in the kneeling Peter, 
whose type is an evident approach to those of Signorelli, This is the 
fair side of a picture, in which the peculiarities w’hich forbid perfection 
in the master are discernible. In Perugino’s symmetry the seeking is 
by no means hidden ; his art, being well under the curb, is without 
fancy ; and his steps have a studied and measured regularity. The 
conventional marshalling of the dramatis fersoncs prevents the flow of 
that current which should run throu^ the composition, binding its 
parts, and Tr> firing them aU tend to the production of one great whole. 
Figures again, if appropriate and full of feeling in themselves, are seldom 
sufiBiciently united. They rarely conoeal the effort made by the painter 

^ The head oi the Baptist is disfigured by spots; the youth strippiaag is 
injured ; and a group on the left fosreground is mudi dfunaged and restored. The 
fl4h parts are everywhere discoloured, especially in the shadows which have 
blackened. The entire distance is abraded. 
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to realise gracefulness of pose at the expense of freedom and beauty* 
Certain attitudes have been set and studied once with the deepest atten- 
tion in various aspects, have been committed to memory, and introduced 
afterwards without a return to nature, and without due consideration 
as to place. The hands have been cramped into certain invariable 
positions, the limbs have a well-known and frequently repeated stride, 
the heads a constant bend ; one might guess the spot where the pins 
have been stuck to pucker the drapery. The drawing of extremities is 
often untrue, ^affected in shape as well as in action. These are most 
usually the characteristics of Perugino, and they are apparent to a slight 
extent in the best of his Sixtine frescoes. Emowledge of perspective is 
evident in the temple and arches of his distance, where, however, the 
blocks are all parallel or at right angles to the plane of the picture ; 
and he only requires the centre of vision with the distance-points to 
measure by. But he takes little advantage of his knowledge when 
connecting groups and figures with the ground on which they stand, 
and the edifices which surround them. It serves his purpose to have 
the centre of vision high, in order that the bases of his buildings shall 
be seen far above the foreground personages. These form a row in 
front, and are remarkable for their staid demeanour. Just above them, 
he throws in another string of people remarkable for excessive liveliness 
of motion. Above these are the bases of his temples and arches which 
stand on a given line and in regular order. He thus covers his surface 
Hterally, but he does not conceal the voids between the ranks ; and he 
still leaves the impression of conventionalism and monotony. Though 
Ghirlandaio was less perfect in perspective than Perugino, than Pier 
della Francesca or Mantegna, he applied its general principles in com- 
bination with the great maxims of composition, and so obtained far 
more important results than could be hoped for by any exclusive pro- 
fessor of the science. Perugino, no doubt, was not unmindful of Ghir- 
landaio’s masterpieces when he designed the Delivery of the Keys, but 
he had not as yet Ghirlandaio’s art in distributing space, nor his talent 
in combining j^gures with scenery or edifices. Of his landscapes at the 
Sixtine there is less to be said than of his architecture, in considering 
which, particularly wdth reference to the fresco before us, it is noteworthy 
how much the octagon temple has in common with that of the Caen 
Sposalizio, or that of Raphael’s Marriage at the Brera. The ruling 
style in these is represented in the works of the architects collectively 
known under the name of Bramante, and is found in its simplest and 
most classic form in the S. Maria deUa Consolazione at Todi by Bramante 
of TJrbmo.^ But an early example of it may be seen in a study of buildings 
at S. Chiara of Urbino, due, as we have supposed, to the pencil of Piero 

1 Completed in 1604 according to PmsTOXtEONi, Vita di Bramdkte, p. 29. 
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della Francesca.^ Perugino is one of the great men of his time who does 
not seem to have undertaken architectural commissions. In Rome he 
might, if he chose, associate with men of name in that branch ; and 
the probability that he did so is increased by the circumstance that 
amongst the spectators in the Delivery of the Keys one on the extreme 
right stands (in profile), holding a set square, pointing \nth his fore- 
finger as he talks to his neighbour handling a pair of compasses. To 
the left of both, a man in upright attitude separates the two first from 
a fourth personage wearing a skuh-cap, who might be Perugino himself, 
his face has so many features recalling those of the portrait in the Uflfizi 
at Florence. There are no means of knowing who were the architects 
thus portrayed by Perugino, but he might have received from them the 
sketches for the arches which adorn his distance. Two or three figures 
besides those described may be considered as taken from life ; but it 
would be vain to think of assigning names to them. They may be 
likenesses of Perugino’s associates in Rome at the period of ids stay, or 
of men who desired to see their persons immortalised in a sacred place. 
But we do not see amongst them either Pinturicchio or Delia Gatta, 
whose labours are indeed more easily traced in the Moses and Zipporah, 
and in the Baptism, than they are in the Delivery of the Keys.^ 

As a wall painter, Perugino at the Sixtine followed the practice 
familiar to him in the production of temperas on panel. He laid in 
the flesh with the usual pale grey-green, and stippled the lights and 
shadows over aU, retouching the dry surface at last with rough hatch- 
ings which have been blackened by the effects of time. His system 
was that which Pinturicchio continued at Rome after Perugino’s 
departure. 

This event, no doubt, occurred after the completion of the Sixrino 
Chapel in 1486 ; and this we infer not from any knowledge as to the 
manner in which Perugino’s masterpieces were received, but because he 
had returned to Florence in the autumn of that year. It appears from 
the criminal records of Florence that Perugino and a companion called 
Aulista di Angelo of Perugia were convicted of having disguised them- 
selves on some of the long nights of December, and waited with staves 
at the comer of a street to waylay some person near S. Pietro Maggiore. 
The evidence adduced before the “ oUo di ctostodia ” in their sittings of 
July 1487 established most damning facts against Aulista, who was 
proved to have murdered one man, and struck or wounded others at 
Rome. It further appeared that he had proposed to murder the person 
against whom he and Perugino had a grudge, but that the latter wished 
to end the matter with a drubbing only. Fortunately for the threatened 

1 [More probably by Laorana, as we have seen (see antea, p. 24, n. 1).] 

® Vasakc mentions the Sixtine frescoes (voL vi., pp. 40~1). 
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party, the conspirators were taken into custody, and sentenced, Perugino 
to a fine of ten florins of gold, Aulista to perpetual exile.^ 

The payment for the Sixtine frescoes was not authorised till August 
1489, when Perugino became entitled to draw on the Apostolic Camera at 
Perugia for a rest of 180 ducats.^ In the interval he sent (1488) an 
altarpiece to S. Domenico of' Fiesole,® and (1489) he received an invita- 
tion to Orvieto. 

During forty-four years which had elapsed since Angelico’s time, the 
scaffoldings had not been taken down in the Cappella di S. Brizio. The 
superintendents had never been able to satisfy the demands of a master 
of name, or they had wilfully neglected to engage one, till Perugino 
visited Orvieto. They seem to have felt on this occasion that their 
duty compelled them to remove what they admitted to be a stain on 
their administration, especially as an artist stood within their reach 
“whose fame had been spread throughout Italy by his completion of 
the frescoes in the Apostolic Palace at Rome.” They asked Perugino to 
examine the chapel, and tender for its decoration. He did so ; and we 
may judge from his offer at what a price he valued himself. He would 
take the whole chapel, he said, for fifteen hundred ducats, if he were 
furnished with scaffoldings, lime, gold, and ultramarine. He would use 
such subjects as might be submitted to him, and personally execute the 

1 1487. Archiv. Cent, di State di Firenze. Delib. e partiti degli Otto di Oustodia 
e pratica ad aannm. Die x., Julii 1487. 

Prefati Octoviri adunati, &c., actento (?) quaJiter Pierus Christofori pictor de 
Perusis de mense decembris anno proxime preterite 1486, animo et intentione 
excessum malleficium et delictum committendi, pluries et pluries una cum AuHsta 
Angeli de Perusio noetumo tempore accessenmt armati quibusdam bastonibus in 
populum Si. Petri maioris de Plorentia, ut quemdam perouterent et ferirent dictis 
bastonibus; et qualiter diotus Pierus conduxit Aulistam predictum occasione et 
causa rei turpis, et predicta et quelibet predictorum vera fuerunt et sunt, prout 
ex predictorum Pieri et Aulista confessione dicti Octoviri constare asseruerunt ; 
ideo ad faciendum jus et justitisun vigore eorum auctoritatis et balie servatia ser- 
vandis, et obtento partite, secundum ordinamenta deliberaverunt, sententiaverunt 
et condemnaverunt dictum et iofraseriptum Pierum Christophori pictorem de 
Perusio in Florenis viginti auri largis de auro dandis et solvendis provisori eorum 
oflacii pro expensis dicti officii — salvo quod dictus Pierus per totum diem crastinum 
dederit et solverit provisori predicto, ut supra recipienti, florenos decern ami largos 
in auro ; tali casu dictus Pierus intelligatur esse et omnino sit liber et absolutus 
a minori summa predicta. 

July. Decree by which “Aulista Angeli, pictor of Perugia, seeing that 
he did at Rome murder one of Perugia, that he has struck and wounded others. . . . 
in urbe vero Plorentie quemdam occisurum se obtulit Piero Christophori pictori 
de Perusio, et dicto Piero recusante sed volente quod ipse ilium pluribus bastonatis 
percuteret id suscepit et pluries et pluries accessit noetumo tempore armatus et 
var^ et alienis yestibus vestitus ut negotium conficeret, &e.’’ — sentences said 
Aulista to be banished from Florence for life, never to return within its confines 
nor molest the said Piero or others of Perugia. Favd. by Dre. Go. Milanesi. 

* Maeiotti, Leu, PiU., p. 150, 

* Chronica S. Vom. de Festdia in MS., Convent of S. Marco of Florence, exc. 
in Com, Vasaei, voL vi., p. 67. He painted more than one altarpiece for S. Domenico 
of Fiesole as may be seen hereafter, but that of 1488 is not forthcoming. See 
Vasaei, vol. vi, pp. 45-6. 
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faces and hands of all the figures. With prudent reserve the super- 
intendents contracted only for the ceilings and all the spaces above the 
capitals, promising to give two hundred ducats for the work, and closing 
with an advance of ten gold pieces, on condition that Vannucci should 
begin in April 1490, and go on throughout the whole of the following 
summer. Perugino upon this left Orvieto, probably for Florence, and 
was not again heard of during that year. It is possible that his ambition 
had suggested the chance of more interesting emplojnnent at Florence. 
In Orvieto, the adornment of a chapel in the cathedral had been left 
for half a century in abeyance, in Florence, the disgrace was more 
sensible, for the front of S. Maria del Fiore had never been touched since 
the fa 9 ade had been raised on the plans of ISTeri di Fioravante, Benci 
CSoni, Francesco Salvetti, Orcagna, Taddeo Gaddi, and Niccola Tommasi.^ 
It was a common subject of conversation in 1490, that the exterior of 
the cathedral of Florence was in an unsafe condition, and (we read the 
words with some surprise) it was no heresy to declare in the journals 
of the Guild of Woolstaplers that the front was a mongrel structure, 
and built in defiance of all architectural rules or order.^ Lorenzo de 
Medici, the virtual leader of the Florentines, would no doubt have been 
pleased if the Duomo of his native city could have been perfected in his 
lifetime. He therefore gave his support to the Guild of Woolstaplers 
when they ordered the operai to take the necessary steps for obtaining 
plans and funds for this new enterprise. The skill of Italians of every 
grade was consulted. Architects, sculptors, and painters from every part 
of the country were desired to compete, and in the course of the year 
eleven designs and one model were ready. The 5th of January, 1491, 
was the day fixed for the meeting of the promoters in S. Maria del Fiore. 
Foremost in the assembly the two consuls of the Woolstaplers, Silvestro 
de’ Popoleschi and Eidolfo Falconi, appeared in virtue of their office. 
They were followed by a host of men of position, Florence, the Soderird, 
Niccolini, Giugni, Serristori, Salviati, Cavalcanti, Tomabuoni, Strozzi, 
Scala, Filicaria MartelU. Designs were presented by the Canon Carolus 
Benci, by Giuliano and Benedetto da Maiano, Franc^co di Giorgio, 
Fflippino Lippi, Giovanni (? Giuliano) Verrocchio, Bernardo Ghalluzzo, 
Antonio PoUaiuolo, Francesco da Fiesole, Francesco, hersdd of the 

^ It is now proved that the facade was not begun by Giotto, but was due to 
the masters named in the text, whose plan was made public after long deliberation 
in October 1367. Ces. Gtjasti in ArMvio Storico, nuova serie, voL xvii., part i. 
(Florence, 1863), p. 140. 

2 Record of deliberation of Guild of Woolstaplears at Florence, dated February 9, 
1490, m Gom. Vasabi, voL vii., p. 243. We also see that AnsEftTmi held the same 
opinion. He says in the MemorMe, vbi p. 10: “Decta facciata, la qnale 
Lorenzo de Medici voleva levare e riducerla a perfeotione, mi pare senza ordme o 
misura.” But Albertini is a prejudiced critic, for he had built a model of a new 
front and wished to see it carried out. 
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Florentines. The only model exhibited was by Jacopo Piattola. All 
the professional men of importance in Italy were invited, and most of 
them came, Perugino, Vittorio the son of Ghiberti, Simone Pollaiuolo, 
Monciatti, Benedetto da Maiano, Francione, Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
Cosimo Rosselli, Lorenzo di Credi, Giovanni Graffione, Andrea di Monte 
San Savino, Clemente del Tasso, Andrea della Robbia, Sandro Botticelli, 
Alesso Baldovinetti, Andrea da Fiesole, Lapo, were aU grouped together ; 
and prominent amidst them all the commanding figure of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. One might have thought that the time chosen for this com- 
petition would be favourable beyond any other. As a state, Florence 
enjoyed peace and wealth, both a guarantee for the speedy prosecution 
of a great architectural undertaking, and Lorenzo de’ Medici was in the 
fulness of his power. But when the names of the competitors are con- 
sidered, it seems doubtful whether the talent which they represented 
would have sufficed. This, it seems, was felt by most persons at the 
meeting ; for after Tommaso Minerbetti had opened the proceedings 
with a statement of the labours of the operai, more than one speaker 
rose for the purpose of recommending delay and mature consideration ; 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici closed the debate with an eulogy upon those 
who had sent designs, but at the same time with a suggestion that there 
would be no inconvenience in postponing a matter of such gravity to a 
future time. In this manner the hopes that might have been enter- 
tained as to finishing S. Maria del Fiore were dashed to the ground. 
The model and designs were consigned to obhvion, and the persons 
present parted to their several homes. 

Whatever may have been Perugino’s expectation in reference to this 
affair, he was not long in making up his mind as to the course which 
he should pursue. Avoiding Orvieto, where he might have been sued 
for the penalties on his breach of contract, he proceeded to Perugia, 
where he drew the remnant of his pay for the Sixtine frescoes (March 5, 
1491) at the Apostolic Chamber, and then went onwards to try his fortune 
anew at Rome. 

During his absence Pinturicohio, together with the somewhat lazy 
Filippino Lippi, had taken the lead as a decorator, and alternately received 
the commissions of Innocent VIII., and the Cibos, of the Borgias, and 
Della Roveres. Perugino, for a short time, divided with him the patronage 
of the latter, and was employed by Cardinal Giuliano^ to adorn Ifis 
palace. This prelate, then bishop of Ostia, was of the same impetuous 
and exacting temper as when, under the name of Juhus II., he ruled 
the Church ; ambitious, in 1491, as in 1603 and 1508, to attach the 
greatest living artists to his person, caring much and paying royally for 
the best works, but always ready to destroy them for the sake of getting 

1 Giuliaao della Rovere succeeded Kus III. m the papal chair. 
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better. Raphael had not as yet ascended to the eminence from which 
he afterwards looked down upon his master ; and Penigino enjoyed for 
the time the fullest confidence of his patron. He did not conceal from 
the Cardi nal that, unless an efi&cient protection could be extended to 
him, the superintendents of Orvieto might venture upon measures of 
annoyance, and when they, at last, determined to cancel his contract, 
Giuliano was induced to write to the priors and council a letter as insolent 
as his temper and power allowed him to do. The superintendents, in 
obedience to a promise extracted from them by the Cardinal, had re- 
mained quiescent during the whole of 1491, but in January of the follow- 
ing year, they began to deliberate what their best course should be, 
considering Perugino’s delay. The result was a resolution to ask Pietro 
whether he intended to come or not. He replied in April that he pro- 
posed doing so at the next opportunity. Yet he took no immediate step 
towards the fulfilment of his promise, so that the superintendents were 
obliged at last to let him know they would appoint some one else in his 
stead. This was the signal for Cardinal Giuliano to interfere. He 
penned a letter on the 2nd of June reminding the council of Orvieto 
that they had agreed to wait, knowing that Perugino would be ready 
for them in a few months ; but he added : 

Now Maestro Pietro has stated that, contrary to your word, you 
intend to substitute for him another painter who shall do your work ; 
this is, indeed, truly remarkable (conduct). We laboured under the 
impression that you were to be compliant as best suits the love we have 
ever borne to your community. And so we now again exhort and pray 
that you do reserve this place, which is his due, to Maestro Pietro, and 
refrain from molesting him for the short time during which he has to 
expedite our affairs.” ^ 

In the meanwhile the Orvietans had been in correspondence with 
Pinturicohio, who announced his arrival almost at the moment when they 
received Giuliano’s letter.^ Not venturing to offend so important a 
dignitary as the Cardinal, they obeyed his injunctions by keeping for 
Perugino his place in the Cappella S- Brizio ; and Pinturicchio received 
instructions to labour in a different part of the cathedral. 

The only memory of this busy and interesting period in Perugino’s 
life is an altarpiece in the Albani Villa near Rome, the decorations of 
the Cardinal’s palace having perished. But this altarpiece alone, with 
its date of 1491 gives us sufficient knowledge of his manner at the period. 
Its principal subject is the Nativity in the form which Perugino subse- 

1 The letter is printed in original in Alcuni Dooimienti artisiici^ &e., ubi atip., 

p. 17. The remaining faots respecting this period of Perugino’s life may be found 
in Della. Valle, Duomo di Orme^i pp. 316-9; in Com> Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 68; and 
in Vermigliou’s Yit/a di vbi sup.t App., pp. xxxv.— xl. 

2 In June 1492 (Com, Vasabi, voL v., p. 279). 
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(^[ucntly ropcsbtod with, slight chatiig 6 S on various occasions 5 and this 
ftg fiin is surinountod by three panels of the Crucifixion between the 
and the Virgin Annunciate. The stable of Bethlehem is trans- 
formed after the true Umbrian fashion into a wide and roomy enclosure 
protected from the w’eather by arches resting on pillars, in one corner of 
which the ox and the ass are penned behind a pafisade. The Infant 
Christ lies on the foreground in the middle of the floor, with the Virgin 
and S. Joseph on their knees, in rear of Him, and two angels between 
them in adoration. In the aisles SS. Michael and John the Baptist, 
SS. George and Jerome, kneel and stand in prayer. The light pouring 
in from the openings to the left, casts pleasant shadows on a fine archi- 
tecture and illumines a pretty distance of hills and lakes seen through 
the apertures. Above, the Saviour on the Cross in a landscape is 
bewailed by the Magdalen, who lies prostrate with her arms about the 
tree, between the lamenting Virgin and Evangelist. Eor a tempera, 
slightly injured by abrasion, restoring, and other accidents, this is still 
a very transparent and softly fused picture with warm lights and grey 
shadows, carefully united by reddish grey half tones in the flesh. It is 
one of the master’s most graceful pieces, with freshness in the types, 
resignation and modesty in the poses, and tender expression in the 
features. It is stfll Umbrian in sentiment as well as in the minuteness 
of its finish and in its details, but free from exaggeration or coarseness. 
The S, Michael is young, modestly noble in mien, and intent as he prays, 
his form reminding one of those of Raphael. The Baptist and S. George 
are almost equally charming, whilst the S. Joseph and the S. Jerome are 
more ordinary conceptions. There is great dignity in the slender figure 
of the Virgin, and an improvement upon the older Umbrians is seen 
in the shape of the Infant Christ. The Annunciation is full of feeling, 
and the form of the martyred Redeemer is as fine as its movement is 
fair, the whole scene of the Crucifixion almost foreshadowing a similar 
one by Era Bartolommeo.^ 

The death of Innocent VIII, and the accession of Alexander VT., 
occurring in July of 1492, possibly induced Perugino to leave Rome and 


^ The figiares in the Nativity are half the life-size, those in the Crucifixion and 
Annunciation less than half the size again. The panels seem to have been separated 
at one time, and to have been put together anew, the upper edge of the central panels 
being cut down, and the beading covering too much of those in the second coxrcse. 
On the capitals of the four principal pmars one reads: “petbus — ^db pebusial 
— PINXIT — Mcoo^vim O'® PBiMO.” A Split rims down the drapery of the Virgin 
to the foreground. The cushion on which the Infant Christ leans is repainted 
The same may be said of the vest of the Baptist, the hands of S. Michael, the dresses 
of S. Joseph, the Angels, and the Virgin. The S. Michael is in a burnished steel 
cuirass bearing a head of Medusa on its breast. His wings are touched in gold. 
Ritmohb has erroneously read the date of this altarpiece, which he assigns to the 
year 1481 (For^h,, vol. ii., p. 341), 
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return to Florence ^vitliout attending to his commission at Orvieto.^ 
From the Borgia, indeed, he had little to expect, and perhaps something 
to fear in consequence of His Holiness having patronised Pintuiicchio and 
recommended him to the Orvietans. But Perugino was now so famous 
that he was less anxious to receive than he was to be able to satisfy his 
numerous co mm issions. He was balloted into the municipal council of 
Citta della Pieve for May and June 1493, and is said to have served his 
time there in due course ; ^ but two large altarpieces produced at Florence 
at the same period give proof of continued attention to his art. With 
a true instinct and shrewdness, he perceived that the days of tempera 
painting were numbered, and he began to practise more constantly on 
the innovating system, of which he had, no doubt, long known the theory. 
If one looks at the Virgin and Child between the Baptist and S. Sebastian, 
now at the Uffizi, but originally at S. Domenico of Mesole, it is apparent 
that he had not thoroughly caught the routine of colouring in the new 
methods ; ^ for the marks of hatching and stippling are still clear in the 
light olive flesh tones. As a composer and a draughtsman, however, he 
was improving. His figures are still gracile aud posed in the usual 
Umbrian attitudes, the S. Sebastian is lean and withered in frame and 
hmb, but the Virgin is well proportioned and handsome in face, and 
forms a pleasant group with the plump Infant on her lap. The saints 
are resolutely drawn with legs in correct foreshortening. The drapery is 
well cast, and one sees a striving towards higher aims than the creation 
of mere tenderness and grace.^ With less finish or carefulness of handling, 
with less judicious arrangement of drapery and choice of tjrpe, the 
Madonna and Saints of 1493 in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna fflus- 
trates the same phase in Pietro’s career.® 

Being now a permanent resident at Florence, and a candidate for 
employment in all the branches of his profession, Perugino opened a 

1 Vasasi says that, in Rome, Perugino painted a Martyrdom in S. Marco 
(vol. vi., p. 41). This has perished, but a figure of S. 2Vlark is still assigned to him 
there, which, however, is a work of the Venetian school of the Vivarim. Vasabi 
also describes the Sciarra Palace as having been adorned by Vannucci, but these 
works have been lost (vol, vi., p. 41). 

^ La Fargna in Obsini, p. 237. 

® [Critics are at variance as to the question if Perugino ever really abandoned 
tempera painting for oil, in any of his panel pictures.] 

* The picture (wood) is [No, 1122] at the TJffizi. 

The Virgin’s throne is on a plinth in an arched way through which a landscape 
is seen. The figures are size of fife. On the plinth one reads : “ petbus pEBTJSXtnJS 
PiNXiT AK. MOOoaLXXxxm.” Vasabi is strong in praise of the work (voL vi., 
pp. 45*6). 

® [No, 27.] Wood. Virgin and Child, enthroned between SS. Peter and 
Jerome, Paul and John the Baptist. On the base of the throne are the words : 

**PBESBITBB , JOHAIUTBS . OHBISTOJOBt , BE . TBEBENO . ETEBI , FECOCT JlCfOCOIXXXXni.” 

The colour, of olive tone, is a little raw, being ^ven at one painting. The drapOTy 
has breadth, but the picture is not free from injury, the y^ow mantle of B. Peter 
being new. The figures are life-size. 
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regular sliop, and 'whilst he sold panels to distant purchasers, he painted 
frescoes for Florentine convents. Of these the most celebrated is that^ 
of the Gesuati, which contained a Brotherhood familiar with the pursuits 
of art. The Gesuati had built for themselves a monastery, outside the 
Porta a Pinti, and erected workshops for the production of painted 
glass. They carried on a flourishing business, and took part in almost all 
great undertakings during the last half of the fifteenth century. For 
these friars Perugino drew numerous cartoons, and painted on wall 
and on panel, decorating two cloisters with frescoes, and the convent 
church with two altarpieces.^ Their establishment became for this 
reason doubly famous to visitors, whom curiosity prompted to see the 
creations of a famous master, to customers desirous of excellent wares. 
But as the imperial army advanced in 1629 to the siege of Florence, the 
exposed situation of the edifice and the advantage which it might have 
afforded to Philip of Orange, induced the generals of the threatened 
city to demolish it. The frescoes were, consequently, lost ; and aU that 
remained of the ■wreck was taken to S. Giovannino della Calza, or S. 
Giusto, where two or three pictures remained until the time of their 
transfer to the Academy of Arts.^ Of these the earliest seems to have 
been the Piet^ in which the Dead Saviour, lying on the lap of the grieving 
Virgin, is supported by the head on the shoulders of Joseph, by the 
feet on the knees of the sitting Magdalen, whilst S. John the Evangelist 
looks up in prayer to heaven on the left, and another saint stands silently 
mourning on the right. The scene is laid in front of a colonnade, dravm 
in bold perspective with a low centre of vision. Any one familiar with 
Francia’s lunette in the National Gallery will be able to understand the 
beauty of this very similar composition which, in Perugino’s hands, is 
treated with greater success and feeling, and with a higher command 
than he had yet exhibited, of correct proportion. By giving great 
melancholy to the Virgin, who bears the weight of her Son’s frame, 
thoughtful intentness to the Magdalen who gazes at the feet once anointed 
by her care, delicate tenderness to Joseph, presenting the full face of 
the Saviour to the spectator, and a natural rigidity to the select shape 
of the Redeemer, Perugino showed a sense of discrimination worthy of 
praise. He proved himself a judicious observer of the Florentines, 
without losing the characteristic features of the Umbrian, preserving 
certain foreshortened movements reminiscent of the Perugian school in 
the upturned head of the longing Evangelist, keeping up its old fashion 

1 Albebtini, in his JfmomZe swp,^ p, 17), speaks of Perugino’s works in 
the church, the cloisters, and the convent. 

also gives a full description of this convent, and of Perugino’s frescoes 
^d^tarpieces (voL vi., p. 33 and following). Records in the archives of S. Maria 
del Fiore prove that the Gesuati had the furnishing of six glass windows in the 
lantern of the cupola of that church in 1466 (GuAsn, Im Cv/pola, vbi awn., p. 107). 

* Vas.(Lbi, voh vl, p. 36. ^ / 
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of drapery, but applying renewed vigour and conscientiousness to the 
clear rendering of form and the true perspective of its lines, and clothing 
it in a broader cast of fold. All this he accompanied originally with 
clearness in the handli n g of oil-colours partaking in tone of the groyness 
of tempera, and justly balanced in harmonies.^ It was a work which 
probably created a great impression on Lorenzo di Credi, and might 
well stir a sympathetic fibre in Era Bartolommeo. In 1494 , Perugino’s 
experience had become still further enlarged. A nobler style than he 
had as yet gained may be found in the Madonna and Saints of S. Agostino 
at Cremona, on which the stamp of Florentine art, as expressed in the 
dignity of Ghirlandaio’s creations, is obvious. The finely-shaped Virgin 
on her pedestal is still slender in frame, but she has little Umbrian languor. 
The Child is square in its fulness, yet inspired. The attitudes have 
more of the Florentine gravity ; the draperies are more grandly cast 
than before ; and the oil-colour, of strong tone, is touched with increased 
mastery and force.^ 

A new feature in Pietro is also revealed in this year by a portrait of 
himself at the UJGSzi, which seems the forerunner of two others of Val- 
lombrosan friars in the Academy of Arts at Florence. Perugino was a 
man of imposing air. He had a plump coimtenance, with small dark 
eyes under a fleshy brow, a short but weU-cut nose, and sensual lips ; 
broad cheeks, and a bull neck. His ample furnishing of bushy but 
frizzled hair teUs of a genuine native strength, but he prides himself on 
an elegant hand. The unity of the parts, the fused enamel surface, 
and the bold clean touch, coupled with good modelling and precision 
of contours, suggest a comparison of this masterpiece with those of 
Antonello da Messma,® The work has more nerve than is found in 

1 Tliis is now in the Academy of Arts at Florence. [No. 56.] It was 

taken, says Rioha, Ghieae, vol. ix., p. 103, by !Mary M^dalen of Austria to the 
villa near the Porta Romana ; and a copy of it was given to the convent of S. 
Giovannino deUa Calza. It is possible that this copy, which has disappeared from 
liorence, should be a so-called replica described by the Amot. of Vasabi, voh vi., 
p. 36, as once forming part of the Orleans Gallery. In its present comlition one 
hardly realises the probable beauty of the original colour. The flesh is of a fair 
yellow shaded with bluish grey, the whole abraded ; half the head of the figure 
on the right repainted ; the eyes and forehead of the Virgin retouched, and the 
background thrown out of harmony. Vasabi mentions this piece (voL vi., p. 36). 

® The picture, on the altar of the Roncadelli family, has kept its plaw very 
constantly, being mentioned by the Anoijumo (ed. MoreUi, p. 35), who, however, 
transcribes the date erroneously as 1492. It was taken to France and afterwards 
returned. The scene is in front of an arch — the Virgin enthroned, with the Child 
on a plinth on which one reads : “ pbtk 0S PEBUsnrcrs pinxed MCXJCKmxxxxxcn.’' 
S. James, on the left, is a fine fiLgure, in type, movement, and colour. He is con- 
templated by the Child, whose is in his direction, whilst the Vir^ glances 
at S. Augustine on the right, who also looks away, thou^ pointing with his left 
haj>d towards Christ. The figures are life-size. A few worm-holes have been 
carefully stopped, and the picture is well preserved. 

® [No. 287, IJfdzi.] On the back of the panel the following is engraved : ” 1494. 
DI i/TTGUi. PIETRO PERTTGUN'O pius* PM® DIE. . . He wears a black skuU-cap, a 
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Prancia, to whom it was long assigned, but is not essentially different 
from the Vallombrosan Friars in the Academy, the freshness and life in 
whose faces, together with a hvely warmth and neat design, have also 
caused many to believe that Raphael was no stranger to their production.^ 

As Perugino now became better known for the colour in his pictures, 
the demand for them quickly extended towards Northern Italy, where 
that quality w^as more usually sought than in the South. Besides the 
Madonna which was sent to Cremona, a Miracle of the Cross had been 
finished in 1494 for the school of S. Giovanni Evangelista at Venice, ^ 
and Vannucci was now induced by the council of that city to consider 
the draught of a contract for the flight of Pope Alexander III.,” and 
‘‘ the Battle of Legnano ” in the Sala del gran Consiglio. It was pro- 
posed that these should be done for 400 ducats without any limit as to 
time. Perugino boldly claimed 800 ducats ; and the negotiation failed, 
no doubt in consequence of the exorbitance of his demand.^ But it 
was of advantage to him that he should not be obliged to leave Florence, 
where a casual absentee might speedily lose a practice reared by patient 
industry. 

He had thus far endeavoured to combine a diligent study of com- 
position with an honest striving towards a faithful reproduction of 

red vest laced over a -white shirt, a ptirple coat -with brown facing. One hand 
leans on a parapet ; the other holds a scroll on which one reads “ timete deum.” 
The colour is a little veiled. The distance is sky, hills, and water. [Mtlakbsi, 
Vasabi, vol. iii., p. 604, deciphered the inscription, which continues; franco de 
LOPE — that is, Trancesco delle Opere, whose portrait it is.] 

1 Flor, Academy of Arts pSTos. 241, 242], wood, oil. Both are profiles looking up 
as if appealing to heaven ; one turned to the right, inscribed : “ blasio gen. servo 
TUO succuBRE,” the other turned to the left, inscribed : “ d. balthasar Monaco 
s. Tuo sucoDRRB.” Both come from the convent of Vallombrosa, and are on small 
panels. 

2 CiooGNA, lacriz. Fene^., uhi mp., vol. 1, p. 47, who says the picture perished 
by fire. 

® The record is published in Gave, OarteggiOf vol. ii., pp. 69, 70, but the contract 
does not seem to have been ratified ; for in January 1615 Titian offered to cover 
the space previously intended for Perugino, and to do the work for 400 ducats and 
the reversion of the Sanseria in the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi. He takes credit in a 
letter making this offer for liberal intentions, inasmuch as his claim “ is the half 
of what Perugino required for the same labo-ur.” It has been supposed that the 
Pietro Peroxino of the record of 1494 and the Perusin of Titian are not the same 
person as Pietro Perugino ; but this view can scarcely be supported, and was not 
held by Gaye or Cadorin (see Dei miei Siudi, &c., by Abb. Cadorin, in the Atti 
dell’ Ateneo at Venice, 1846). One reason adduced for the belief in the existence 
of a Venetian Pietro Perugino is that a picture one© in the Rinuccini Gallery arepre- 
senting SS. Marc between Jerome and Gerard, is signed: “ptetro perugino 
PINX. ANNO 1512,” and is evidently not by Pietro Vannucci. This is perfectly 
correct. The picture in question is by a Venetian of whom we shall have to speak. 
It is of a reddish tone of much impasto -with lively draperies. We shall not raise 
a question as to this signature at present, but merely say there is no second picture 
in existence that bears a similar one. The names of the saints at the base of their 
niches are repainted, [^ere is no reason to doubt that Perugino was in Venice 
during the year 1494, as Dr. G. Gronau dearly demonstrates in a recent note ia 
the Basaegna Arte (August-September 1909).] 
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nature. He had tried to master the idea of his subjects, and to give 
to his personages the appearance, the passion, the action, and the meaning 
suited to them. He was already quoted as one of the most able men 
in Central Italy for the application of the system of oil. A short year 
elapsed, and the Pieta of 1495 at the Pitti marked him out amongst 
Florentine craftsmen as a candidate for the highest celebrity. One of 
the greatest attractions of this piece consisted, according to Vasari, in 
the brilliancy of its tones and of its backgrounds ; ^ and even now 
that time and restoring have dimmed and altered it the landscape is 
one of Perugino’s best. It was natural, indeed, that independently of 
aU else, his cleverness in distances should excite admiration in a city v'here 
they had long been noted for a comparatively monotonous surface, upon 
which trees or bmldings were laid in with touches of opaque substance 
copiously impregnated with vehicle, and necessarily rough in consequence. 
By introducing transparent and varied tints into them, and thus adding 
a charm aU but unknown to the Peselli, PoHaiuoli, Verrocchio, and 
Signorelli, he captivated the spectator. His pre-eminence in this respect 
was due to his command of means in the use of the mediums, now in 
course of rapid improvement, at Florence ; but not to that cause alone. 
The Umbrians had long bestowed an extraordinary attention upon 
details of landscape. Perugino took this specialty with him to Florence ; 
but instead of considering that section of his art as definitely acquired, 
he carefully looked at Masaccio in the Carmine. At Rome he saw how 
Ghirlandaio added interest to his wall paintings by wide expanses of 
vales and of lakes ; and when he returned to Florence, how admirably 
Domenico combined his incidents with scenery, in the Sassetti Chapel 
and in the choir of S. Maria Novella. Instead of laying the Pieti in a 
formal convergence of rays by placing the centre of vision in the middle 
of the picture ; instead of pursuing the course which he had followed 
in the Delivery of the Keys, and which he afterwards repeated so fre- 
quently in the days of his decline, he set the centre of vision at one side, 
and broke up the features of the country into simple yet graceful sinuo- 
sities to show pools of water disappearing in the horizon, and limpid on 
the outskirts of a city. He fitted tre^ and shrubbery so cleverly that 
in spite of all the calculation which it reveals the result seems a spon- 
taneous creation of nature. It was not enough for him to have thus 
given a special beauty to one particular part ; he also made the lines of 
the country complementary to those of the figures, which he ceased to 
place with Umbrian symmetry and regularity, in order to put them 
together pyramidally on the principles illustrated by his predecessors. 
The Saviour’s body, still full of the flexibility of life, but supine in death, 
is supported in its winding sheet on a stone by Joseph of Arimathssa ; 

1 Vasam, voL vi., p. 32. 
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the head is held up by the Magdalen, the left arm by the Virgin. Mary 
Cleopas looking over the heads of both, completes the pyramid, with Mary 
Salomd kneeling at her side between the Virgin and a youth who stoops 
to raise the corners of the cloth at the Redeemer’s feet. S. John and 
the wife of Zebedee, Nicodemus and two others, stand to the right and 
left. In this arrangement, Perugino leaves nothing to desire, balancing 
and harmonising everything with a sobriety and fitness only to be found 
in the best composers, emulating the Masaccios and Ghirlandaios without 
servilely copjing them, and imparting to all at the same time his own 
peculiar sentiment. The Virgin shows her maternal love in an agony 
of grief, without grimace. In the Magdalen, sorrow and sympathy are 
united in the face and in the action. Joseph of Aximathsea turns away 
his head, overcome by the melancholy of the scene, whilst the youth at 
the Saviour’s feet is less affected. In thus modifying the intensity and 
form of pain in each person, as in transmitting individuality to the 
features, Perugino’s merit is undeniable. Softness of expression and 
select grace give it the impress of its originality ; an originality well 
calculated to temper the rugged grandeur of the nobler, or the realism 
of the more naturahstio, Florentines, and prepare the way for Raphael. 
As a study of nude, the Redeemer is finely proportioned, without the 
false conventionalism so often conspicuous in the hands, feet, or articu- 
lations of earlier and later creations, and without their stiffness, length, 
or leanness. One sees in it as in the surrounding mourners, the fore- 
runner of that splendid work of the sixteenth century, the Pieti of Fra 
Bartolommeo at the Pitti ; in the greater spontaneity and more intense 
feeling of w’hich one stiH traces a happy impress derived from Perugino.^ 
The year 1495 was thus remarkable in the career of^Vannucci. It 
was that in which an Umbrian, imbibing the principles," slowly developed 
throughout two centuries since Giotto, successfully applied the laws of 
composition, and added a calm tenderness to the gravity of the Floren- 
tine school ; and, through his influence on Fra Bartolommeo and Raphael, 
replaced, as far as it was possible to do so, the pious mysticism that had 
perished with Angelico. The time indeed was one when no artist could 
hope to revive the simplicity of old convent art, when no reformer, were 
he talented or enthusiastic as Savonarola proved himself, could restore 
a religious spirit incompatible with the condition of society during the 
ebb of republican liberty ; but it was still a time when a pleasing gentle- 
ness, an expression of purity in representing heart in conjunction with 

^ This picture is now [No. 164] in the Pitti Gallery, and was originally in the 
convent of S. Ohiara at Florence. It is inscribed on the stone supporting the 
Bedeemer’s body as follows : petrus pebusintts pnsrxn? a.i>. m.cooolxxxxv.” 
T^e colour was doubtless ohanning before it was altered by exposure. The head 
of an wd man praying, right of Nicodemus, is changed in tone as well as the face of 
Mary Cleopas. 
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positive beauty, might be substituted for the deeper and more imposing 
sentiment of Giotto, Orcagna, Traini, and Pra Giovanni. 

When the nuns of S. Chiara, for whom the Pieta was finished, were 
in possession of it, a rich Morentine, Francesco del Pugliese, offered 
them threefold its price if they should consent to exchange it for a 
counterpart by Perugino himself. The offer was rejected, because the 
nuns ascertained from Vannucci that he did not think he could repeat 
it without failure.^ He had probably not the courage to copy a picture 
on which his own labour had been exclusively bestowed, and fearing 
that his pupils would not make a replica as good as the original, he pre- 
ferred undertaking new subjects. He thus produced at intervals the 
frescoes of S. M. Maria de’ Pazzi, which Rumohr describes as fully equal 
in composition and expression to the Pietk of S. Chiara,^ Christ in praj^er 
on the Mount of Olives for the Gesuati, the Crucifixion for S. Girolamo 
delle Poverine at Florence, the Madonna with Saints for the Magistracy, 
and that of the Virgin and Child for S. Pietro Martire, of Perugia. In 
every instance he maintained the ground he had previously won, or he 
exhibited his fullest powders as a colourist. We may be grateful indeed 
for the preservation of these examples in their original loveliness, and 
value them for affording that insight into Perugino’s progress in oil- 
painting which is denied in the faded though still beautiful ones of the 
same period previously described. The Christ on the Mount is now in 
the Academy of Florence,® where one sees how w'ell Perugino has placed 
the Redeemer on an elevation, kneeling and praying, whilst an angel 
brings the cup. The three apostles lie sleepiug on the foreground as 
Iscariot, in the distance, leads the soldiers to the capture. With much 
thought in the conception, and much freshn^ in the types, the picture 
gains an additional charm jErom the hour with which Perugino marks 
the time of the action. The sun has just set ; and a strong reflection 
still rests on the Saviour and apostles who detach themselves in gloom 
from the pale horizon of the sky. In this twilight the forms are finely 
brought out by well-modelled relief. In the Crucifixion, the Virgin and 
S. Jerome stand at the sides of the Cross in a landscape after sunset ; 
and in order to strengthen the melancholy of the scene, Perugino gives 
it a mysterious depth of atmosphere in a low key of warmth, and thus 
corrects the defects of figures made out with less than usual care and 
conscientiousness.^ 

1 Vasabi, vol. vi, p. 33. ... 

^ These frescoes could only be seen with the permission of the Archbi^op of 
Florence, which the authors were unable to obtain, but see Bitmohe, Foraohung&n^ 
voL ii., p. 344; Vasabi, voL vi, p. 45; and AnBERTENi, Mem,, p. 13. [They are 
of course now the property of the IJation, and can be se^ every day,} 

® Academy of Arts [No, 53]. . 

* Academy of Arts [No. 78]. Noticed in its ordinal place by Bicha, Chieae, 
voi ii., p. 301. 
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The lladoima and Saints executed in 1496 for the chapel of the 
Magistracy at Perugia, and now at the Vatican, is, unlike the two last, 
a bright day-light piece. The Madonna is enthroned in front of a colon- 
nade on a pedestal between the four patron saints of the city. Her 
shape is slender, and her appearance extremely gentle. The saints breathe 
contentment and sympathising tenderness. But the colouring is vigorous 
and masterly, of a pleasing richness in the flesh tending to that brownish 
ruddy tinge attractive in AntoneUo and the Bellini, and in the early 
Giorgiones ; whilst the draperies are prepared and glazed with a perfect 
knowledge of the laws of contrast, and with great skill in technical 
handling.^ The Virgin and Child of S. Pietro Martire was finished in 
1498.^ It represents the Virgin seated in a landscape attended by two 
angels in flight, and the Infant Saviour on her lap blessing six brethren 
in white, kneeling in front. The Child is a little fat and square, and the 
features of His mother are a little vulgar. But the expression and 
action are softly meditative, and this impression is heightened by the 
calm glow of evening which overspreads the groups, not with the vivid- 
ness of that in the Christ at the Mount, but with a clearer, milder reddish 
brown, polished as enamel. It is another of those instances in which 
Perugino adapts the technica of his art to the rendering of an idea, and 
trusts for effect to colour rather than to form, emulating the Venetians 
who harmonise their tints with the incidents they depict. The system 
upon which all these panels were wrought was almost the perfection of 
that which had been inaugurated by the Peselli and the PoUaiuoli, 
improved by Verrocchio, by Leonardo and Perugino. It was not simple, 
nor was it acquired at once. 

Perugino prepared flesh with a warm brown tone which he worked 
into rotundity by successive strata, leaving the high lights for the close.® 
These strata were such that each should be lighter in colour, yet fuller 
in body than the last ; and therefore the final and most substantial one 
was the high light which occupied the least space in the picture. Care 


, dismembered and taken by tbe French to Paris. The frame 

and a Pieta fomoing the pinnacle, remained in the Sala del Magistrate at Perugia, 
now in the Pubho Gallery. The Madonna was returned at the peace of 1816, not 
m Pem^a, but to Borne. It is in the Vatican, and signed on the pedestal of the 
Viign s throne : hoc petrus he CHAsa:RO plbbis pinxit.” See Vasari, vol. vi., 

* yg® TOtten, the panel has been deposited in the Perugia Gallery. 

XT of S. Pietro Martire was originally called Confratemitk di S. M. 

^oyeUa, afterwards della Consolazione. It appears from Ann. Decemvirali for 14:98 
tnat picture was painted in March of that year. Marioth, uhi stip., p. 166. 
y^^^.Q^des, no doubt, to this when he says (speaking of the crackling of 
Perugmo s pictures at the Gesuati) : “ Gib awiene perchd si 

^ 3^©s<5ica (perciocch^ tre mani di colori si 

^ ® ^ porcol tempo, neUo secarri fcLo 

grossezza loro, e vengono ad aver forza di fare que’ crepati.” Vasabi, voL vi.. 
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was taken in laying the second not to lose all trace of the first, but to let 
its value appear through the superposed colour. This, in a few words, 
was the technic of the Van Eycks. It created flesh-tints merging from 
.thin to full body in proportion as the parts fell out of shadow, receiving 
light from without, and transparency from within. The consequence 
was a somewhat unbroken surface, with insufficient half-tone ; but this 
disadvantage was corrected, ear. grr. in the Madonna of the Vatican, by 
strengthening the darkest spots with a final scumble w'hich remained 
higher on the panel than the rest ; and the result w^as a clear and lucid 
enamel betraying less of the secrets of manipulation than the painting 
of the earlier innovators. To complete a picture by these means was a 
matter of calculation and certainty of hand, an undertaking m which 
a false step involved absolute failure. But the method was perfectly 
familiar to Perugino, and was invariably used during his transition from 
this period to the more advanced one in which he carried out the altar- 
piece of the National Gallery. In draperies, the processes varied. AU 
cold mixtures were put in ffist with warm substrata, covered over hke 
the flesh-tints, and glazed.^ Vice versa, warm or glowing colours were 
rubbed on with cold undertones ; and this method was followed with 
unwavering consistency even m changing hues. Reds and lake reds 
alone were sometimes laid on above cool preparations in half-body with 
high surface lights and shadows, and glazed ; sometimes the glaze pre- 
ceded the lights and shadows, sometimes the lights were furnished by 
the undertone. In general all colours except lake-reds were opaque and 
of solid impasto, receiving light from without, with shadows super- 
posed, and occasional hatching in the projections. Ihe brightest shades 
were invariably chosen for the foreground, changing hues for the middle 
distance.^ 

During the whole of these years, until the Perugians determined to 
decorate the college of the Cambio, Vannucci resided almost entirely at 
Elorence, visiting Perugia occasionally for the purpose of painting a 
picture, or receiving orders for new ones. At one of these visits, the 
Vatican Madonna, which he had promised in 1483, was allotted to him 
a second time on the 6th of March, 1496 (sr.s.) ; ® Santi di Apollonio’s 
likenesses of the members of the Council of 1483, which had been upwards 
of twelve years in some secluded garret, were cancelled by the Council 
of 1496 ;• ^ and Perugino substituted for them a Pieti. He was to 
deliver the whole in six months from the date of the contract, and no 
doubt did so. But he was not satisfied with so little ; and two days 

^ Th© us© of verdigris or bituznen in ^Uuzes for drapeary has caused many of tliose 
parts in Perugino ’s pictures to blacken. 

3 See Vasabi’s opinion^ already quoted, p. 172. 

3 Masiotti publishes the contract (LeU, Pitt,, ubi €up», note to p, 167). 

^ Ibid. 
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later he signed mth. the prior of the Benedictines of S. Pietro for an 
Ascension to be completed in two years ; nor is it unlikely that he agreed 
at the very same time for the Madonna of S. Pietro Martire. On his 
return to Florence, after finishing the altarpiece of the Magistrate,^ he 
invested some of his money in a purchase of land in the parish of S. 
Piero Maggiore, where he usually lived, and thus appears to have con- 
templated a permanent stay.^ Permanent indeed it still remained for 
some time, for in the midst of other labours he found leisure to attend 
various consultations on matters of art. In January 1497, he accom- 
panied Benozzo Gozzoli, Cosimo Rosselh, and ’Filippino lippi to value 
the frescoes of Alesso Baldovinetti in the church of S. Trinity at Florence ; 
and in the language and orthography of his opinion ” shows himseK 
undoubtedly the most illiterate of the four.® In June 1498 he was 
present at a most important discussion. 

Upon the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici it was observed by the super- 
stition of the people that various signs and omens of a highly doleful 
nature gave notice of coming misfortunes. The most striking amongst 
these was the destruction of the lantern of S. Maria del Fiore by lightning,, 
which prefigured, as Macchiavelh believed, the ruin of the republic.^ 
The fall of the lantern was not in itself an irreparable injury, and though 
months went by before the marks of the accident were obliterated, it 
was finally replaced in its original state. Simon PoUaiuoh, the super- 
intendent of the cathedral, was induced either by the consuls of the 
woolstaplers, or by his own fear of responsibility, to submit the repairs 
to a meeting of architects, sculptors, and painters ; and at this meeting, 
FiMppino lippi, Lorenzo di Credi, and Perugino aU tendered their advice.® 
There was, in fact, hardly a public or private deliberation to which 
Perugino w^as not called, and thus reap the fruit of a life of privation, 
during which a bed was long an unknown luxury, and night was turned 
into day for the sake of learning.® Yet, as sometimes happens to men 
who have struggled, the sweets of the harvest were so pleasant to Peru- 
gino that he began to look upon their accumulation as of more interest 
than the preservation of his fame ; and from this time dates the beginning 
of an activity in which his pupils and journeymen had a share as great 
as his own, and in which their mediocrity covered with his name was 


^ In November 24, 1496, he contracts at Perugia with the Benedictines of S. 
Pietro for the frame (and certain figures of Prophets in it) of the Ascension, The 
contract in Mezzanotte, ubi sup., pp. 297-8. 

* Annot Vasaiu, vol. vi., p. 50. He is called in the record : “ habitator in 
populo S. Petri Majoris.” 

® The record in full is in Alcuni Documenti, vhi sup., Nozze Fakinola Vai, p. 18. 

* IklACOHJA-VEiiii, Istoris Fiormtine, Niccolini’s edition (Florence, 1848), p. 413. 

® The roinutes of this meeting are in Guasti, JUi Cupola, ubi sup., pp. 119-21, 
and Vannucci is described in it as “ Florentise degens.” 

® Vasari, vol. vi., p. 29. 
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necessarily calculated to injure him in public e.stimation. This phase in 
the master’s career is already marked in the Ascension of S. Pietro of 
Perugia, which was taken to Paris by the French, and was not returned 
in its primitive condition. The central Ascension is in tlie Museum of 
Lyons, the lunette in S. Germain I’Auxerrois at Paris,^ the predella in 
the Museum of Rouen, three of the pilaster saints in the Vatican at 
Rome, and the other five in the sacristy of S. Pietro at Perugia.^ The 
Ascension is on a conventional model, fitted to please men not yet 
initiated to the more perfect and natural creations of Peragino’s suc- 
cessors.® The Redeemer is draped to the hip and points upwards ■with 
both hands, suggesting that the two angels who support His glory of 
cherubs’ heads, are taking Him to the region of bliss, where two seraphs 
attend the Eternal in a circular glory of the same kind issuing from a 
cloud in benediction.^ The joys of the heavenly host are represented by 
four winged players in couples at the side of the Saviour. The Virgin, 
in the foreground of the landscape above which He ascends, turns her 
head upwards ; whilst S. Peter and S. Paul, and the company of the 
Apostles in diverse attitudes, follow her example. In the predella, the 
Adoration of the Magi is rich in distant incidents. The Baptism is 
formal, the frame of the Saviour being finely rendered. The Resurrec- 
tion comprises the usual number of soldiers asleep about the tomb, on 
the edge of which Christ is standing with the banner. But the fore- 
shortenings are dra\vn with little success, and would prove Perugino to 
have been inferior in the reproduction of difficult positions to Signorelli.® 

^ [This picture is in the church of S. Gervais at Paris.] 

® The contract is in full in the appenix to MszzAisrOTTE’s I/ife of Perugino^ vhi 
aup., pp. 295-7. But a description of the picture as it stood in S. Pietro, and of 
the predella and pilaster saints as they were preserved in the sacristy of the church 
at the close of the last century, is given in Constantesti's Cfuida di Perugia^ ed. 2, 
1818, p. 41, and in Orsini, Vita di Perugino^ vJbi aup., p. 160. 

® [No. 68] Museum of Lyons. Claimed in 1815, but given to the town of Lyons 
by Pius VII. Transferred to canvas, but showing the marks of two splits running 
vertically down the picture. Restored with punctuated stippling of a red tone. 
The flesh lights pallid and chalky from abrasion, ex. gr. in tiie Virgin’s face and 
the torso of the Christ. The blue sky is scaled, restored, and out of harmony. 
The distance is so carelessly repainted that the heads of some foreground figures 
are covered at the outlines. The glazes over the angel’s forms are removed. Figores 
all but life-size. 

* The upper part of the Eternal’s frame is seen. This portion of the picture 
is not now in its old place in S. Germain VAuxerrois. VTien there it had sufiered 
from cleaning and subsequent dust. A horizontal split cut the Eternal in half, and 
the prism of the glory h^ become blue by the abrasion of the other colours. 

® Rouen Museum. No. 288, Adoration. No. 289, Baptism. No. 290, Resur- 
rection, under the name of Raphael In the first of these, the Virgin sits to the 
ri^t with the Child on her knee, the kings in front to the left, the foremost one 
with one knee on the ground, and his arms across on his breast. Between the 
kneeling king and Virgin, backwards, S. Joseph. Suite of kings with hors^ in 
distance to the left, and the announcement to the shepherds on a hill to the ri^t. 
Tn the second, Christ with the Baptist in centre, between four angels in adoi^tioii. 
Two fligures in converse at each side of the foreground. In the third, as in the 
second, a strip of the foreground has been renewed (ten figures), 

ni. 


P 
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The half-lengths of the pilasters at Perugia and at Rome are fair enough 
for the place they were destined to fiU.^ 

The whole composition and isolated bits of it were frequently repeated 
by Perugino. A replica of the Ascension without the lunette or predella 
was taken for the cathedral of Borgo S. Sepolcro, where it still exists in a 
bad condition,^ having been apparently confided exclusively to assistants. 
The glory of the Eternal was used anew in the arched sky of the Aissump- 
tion at the Academy of Arts at Florence; the players and the two 
angels supporting the Redeemer’s glory, deprived of scrolls, were trans- 
ferred to the same picture. The Eternal was given without alteration 
in the fresco of the Sibyls and Prophets at the Cambio of Perugia. The 
glory of angels and some saints were introduced into the aitarpiece of 
the SS. Annunzdata de’ Servi at Florence, and variations of these again 
into an Assumption in the parish church of Corciano, near Perugia, and 
into the Caraffa panel in the Duomo at Naples.® The handling of the 
original at S. Pietro was at once bold and free, but in its conception and 
execution has neither the unity nor the charm of the contemporary 
Christ on the Mount, and Madonna with Saints at the Vatican. It 
stands in this respect on an equality with the Virgin of 1497 in S. Maria 
Nuova of Fano, where six saints at the sides of the throned Madonna 
and CMld combine the gentleness of Umbrian types with the fine choice 
of Florentine proportions. A charming predella with scenes from the 
life of Mary contains compositions in the best style; but a lunette 
representing the Dead Saviour supported on His tomb is incorrect and 
coarse in the nude.^ This aitarpiece again is superior to the Annuncia- 
tion of (?) 1498 in the same church,^ though on a par with a much 

^ At S. Pietro, Perugia, SS. Scolastica, Ercolano, Pietro Abate, Costanzo, and 
Mauro. At Borne, Vatican Gallery, SS. Benedict, Placido, and Plavia. These 
eight panels, fairly preserved, of a low brownish tone, with high surface shadows. 

^ It was paiutecf at Plorence, and sent from thence (Vasahi, vol. vi., p. 40). 

® Noticed by Vasaei, vol. vi., p. 40. 

* The Virgin enthroned supports the Infant erect on her knee; left, S. John, a 
bishop, and S, Francis; right, SS. Peter, Paul, and Mary Magdalen. On the step 
of the throne the words : “ durantis phanbn. ad xntbmbrate vracmas iaudb 
TERCEKTffM AUREIS ADQ. D HXIJUS TEMPIT BONO CENTU STTPEEADITIS HANO SOI/EBTI 
ODRA IXEEI DBMANDAVIT. MATEO DE MARTDTOTIIS BTDBI COMMISSABIO PROCncntANTI 
MCCC097. . . . PETBTJS PEBT7SINT7S PiNXiT.” Wood, oil, with two vertical splits. 
The surface darkened, the blues and shadows generally of high surface. In the 
lunette, Christ is supported by Joseph of Arimathsea and Nieodemus. The Virgin 
is to the left, S. John Evangelist to the right. The lunette has a larger base than 
the central panel, which, however, is now without its pilasters. In the predella, 
the Birth of the Virgin is a composition of eight figures, and Florentine in character. 
The Presentation in the Temple is very prettily arranged, recalling the same subject 
by the youtMul Baphael (eleven figures). The Marriage of the Virgin (ten figures). 
The Annunciation is under a long arcade in vanishing perspective. The Assumption 
conmrises the Gift of the Girdle to S. Thomas. 

Three pieces, copies (feeble), of the Nativity, Marriage, and Assumption are in 
the Oggioni Gallery at the Brera in Milan. 

® In the upper part, the Eternal in a circular glory filled with cherubs’ heads. 
There is freshness in the figure of the angel, and a feeble, rosy tone pervades the 
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damaged Virgin, Child, and Saints in S. Maria delle Grazie outside 
Sinigaglia.’- 

It was not extraordinary, considering the quantity of works which 
Perugino thus delivered in a couple of years that some of them should 
be inferior to others ; nor is it a wonder that some parts of a picture 
should be better than the rest. But it is possible that time elapsed 
before Perugino seriously injured himseK by trusting too much to his 
helpmates, or by his habits of repetition. His reputation was still 
intact when, in 1498, the Orvietans, not as yet tired of waiting for his 
arrival, applied to him again to come to the Cappella S. Brizio, and 
when the Guild of the Cambio, in 1499, asked him to decorate their 
Audience-Hall. Two such requests, received simultaneously, were well 
calculated to flatter his self-love. They could hardly leave him in doubt 
as to which of them would be most gratifying to his pride. In both 
cases he should be obliged to leave his permanent abode at Florence. 
But iE he went to Orvieto, he would still be distant from his native 
place, whilst a stay at Perugia would enable him to revisit it and to 
enjoy amongst his townsmen the respect due to his name and success. 
He chose Perugia ; and after writing to the Orvietans to say that he 
was otherwise engaged, he accepted the offer of the Guild of the 
Cambio. In April 1499, Signorelli was appointed to the chapel of 
S. Brizio, and Perugino had probably begun his equally important 
commission.^ 

The Audience-Hall of the Guild of Changers or Bankers at Perugia 
was bmlt and inaugurated in 1453 without any pictorial adommente,® 
It was a cube with the sides halved and arched elliptically so as to give 
the ceiling a rich groining ; a noble area for an artist to cover with appro- 
priate designs. Of these, it would appear that Perugino was not allowed 
to dictate the subjects, which were submitted to him on the part of the 
“ auditors ” by Francesco Maturanzio, professor of rhetoric at Perugia 


paneL Note a long split vertically in the centre, a modem silver crown on the 
Virgin’s head, in some parts abraded colour. On the desk before the Virgin the 
following mutilated inscription : “ s.a,t. . . . caus . . . t^ccque paitrui oum. pon 

, . . jaspian HAO TABULA EB . . OIHT . - . OHCTURAA VnMOOO. .... 

m. ? (1498). PBTBUS BE 0 ... . TRO PI.. . . 

1 Virgin and Child enthroned between SS. John Baptist, Louis, and Brands, 
left, and Peter, Paul, and James the Elder, right, in front of an arcade through 
which a landscape is seen (figures life-size). On the throne a vase is depicted, a^ 
beneath it a scutcheon. The picture is very much injured, and scaling in conse- 
quence of a strong varnish. S. Louis much injured, also right arm, and part of 
left leg of Baptist, and part of the Infant’s head. Restored by one Romano in 
1857; wood. 

* See the deliberations of the Orvietans appointing Signorelli, in which it is 
stated that Perugino had written to declare his intention not coming. ArUea, 
and Della Valle, Storia del Zhiomo d'Oroieto, ubi pp. 816-9. 

« MABcaaoESi (Ab®. RafiaeUo), U Crnnhio di Perugia (Perugia, 1853), p. Ill, and 
Mabiotti, Lett., tAi rwp., pp. 157-8. 
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and secretary to the oflSce of the Decemvirs*^ Under his auspices it was 
determined that the vaulting should receive the seven planets and the 
signs of the Zodiac, The wall fronting the entrance was to contain the 
Nativity and the Transfiguration, that to the spectator’s left, Justice, 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, and illustrative portraits of classic 
heroes ; that to the right, the Eternal, the Prophets and Sibyls ; and a 
square near the entrance, Cato as the emblem of wisdom. A vacant 
half space was committed to a cunning wood-carver, Antonio di Mer- 
catello of Massa, whose labours were completed immediately after those 
of Perugino. The full pilasters at the angles were ordered to be filled 
with arabesque ornament, and the divisions with imitated pilasters in 
the same style. 

In dealing with such incidents as these the skill of the composer is of 
less moment than that of the ornamental draughtsman. Apart from the 
Nativity and Transfiguration there was no incident to depict, and in 
the setting of the former Perugino had now nothing new’- to express. 
He did not attempt to introduce any fundamental changes into the 
Nativity, which in his eyes had already been perfected in the altarpiece 
of the Albani Villa, and he merely substituted tw^o shepherds for the 
angels between the Virgin and S. Joseph, adding three seraphim in song 
in the heaven. He went confessedly ^ on the principle that a composition 
which had once been received with applause might be admired again in a 
repetition, and thus throughout his lifetime the Nativity received httle 
alteration at his hands. Whenever he was required to paint that episode, 
he took out the old cartoon and applied it afresh, instructing his pupils, 
no doubt, to think meanwhile of the original at the Cambio or elsewhere ; 
and so the churches of S. Francesco of Montefalco and S. Francesco al 
Monte of Perugia were adorned without much trouble to himself. 

The Transfiguration might have afforded him an occasion for dis- 
playing qualities exceptionally eminent in the Piet^ of S. Chiara, if* 
success had not already blunted his energies in the conception of new 
forms of distribution. His Christ, erect on the clouds, with a breeze 
playing gracefully in the draperies, listens full of serene dignity to the 
words, whilst Moses and Elias stoop in humble prayer at the sides of 
His glory; but the disproportion between these and the wondering 
Apostles below is not so pardonable in an artist of Perugino’s time as it 
would be in one of the fourteenth century, and the crouching of the 

^ This may be inferred from the fact that the inscriptions on the tablets in the 
frescoes of ^ the walls are contained in a MS. of poetical works by Maturanzio, now 
preserved in the Municipal Library of Perugia. Maturanzio seems to have derived 
some of the subjects from a MS. Cicero, also in the Perugia library? hi which there 
are mixtures of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance, with the heroes of 
antiquity celebrated for the exercise of those virtues (Mabchesi, vhi pp. 357-8). 

* Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 47. 
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recumbent Peter is too affected even for Vaniiucci, Yet, this Trans- 
figuration also was preserved for future use, and transposed with slight 
diversity into a picture at S. Maria Nuova of Perugia, Still we should 
not forget that the Nativity and Transfiguration, like their companions 
at the Cambio, are admirable for the brilliancy of their colour, the feeling 
and freshness transfused into the figures, and the excellence of the 
handling. In the Triumph of Religion, as well as in the Cardinal Virtues, 
the simplest known arrangement is that adopted by Perugino. The 
Eternal is attended by two angels, and gives His blessing. He presides, 
as it were, over the groups beneath Him. Tire Prophets headed by 
Solomon, the Sibyls by the Erythrean, occupy the foreground. Isaiah, 
Moses, Daniel, David, and Jeremiah, the Persian, Cumaean, Libyan, 
Tiburtme, and Delphic Prophetesses, are in converse, and each hold a 
scroll vith a motto. They are all graceful apparitions in the well-con- 
sidered and affectedly elegant motions that Perugino sought in every 
instance to realise, but fine in proportion, and individually grand. 

The Virtues are likewise seated on clouds, and bear their appropriate 
emblems, whilst their embodiment is illustrated in a long line of heroes ; 
in Eabius Maximus, Socrates, and Numa, the Prudent ; in Furius 
CamiHus, Pittacus, and Trajan, celebrated for their Justice; in Lucius 
Sicimus, Leonidas, and Codes, men of undaunted Fortitude ; in Scipio, 
Pericles, and Cinoinnatus, the glorious representatives of Temperance. 
The same calm resignation and gentle action marks them all, irrespective 
of difference of race, of time, and of character. In Sicinius alone, 
Perugino repeats the movement given to S. George or S. Michael in 
many of his sacred pieces ; and imitates with more than usual pow^ 
the typical pose of Donatello’s statue. He bears in mind the examples 
left by Ghirlandaio in the Palazzo Puhblico at Florence, and though 
he cannot rival the high mien, the noble stature, or the digrdfied expres- 
sion of that master’s classic champions, the memory of them gives strength 
to his less masculine conceptions of them. In the Virtues he remembers 
other Florentines, and his Fortitude is derived from that of BotticeDi. 
In the execution, he is prodigal of all the qualities that he possesses. 
His style expands to its breadth. The forms sure remarkably firm, 
perfect, and well chosen. The proportions are most correct, and the 
attitudes are as natural as their forced grace will allow. The cast of his 
draperies is charming. His merits are in fact conspicuous.^ 

1 Nativity. — ^The distanoe and arcBitecture are much injured by reetorrng. To 
the left, the angd appears to the shepherds. 

Tran^guration. — The best of the lower figures is that of S. John, protecting 
his eyes with his left harui, and raising himself on the right arm. The shy is 
repainted, and the words, “ boitum eso? kos hio esse are partially covered over. 

Sibyls and Prophets. — The former, it is needless to repeat, are not by Ingegno, 
nor are they by Raphael ; and it is impossible to admit that the Daniel is a pmrftait 
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Of the ceiling he gives the drawing, which he confides to his pupils, 
A central lozenge, occupying one quarter of its surface, circumscribes a 
square, in which Apollo on his biga is driven by four horses of various 
colour. The speed is great, and the ribands curl in the wind as the 
wheels revolve ; and the god himself with flowing hair appears to bound 
as he throws his weight on one foot and poises the other behind him. 
He is very thin and young in t3^e ; and his head seems studied from 
the classic models of the ancient time. The production of the sides 
of the principal lozenge forms six triangular spaces. Each of them 
contains a round in one of which Jupiter, on a car drawn by eagles, 
receives a cup of nectar from a youth. The helmeted Mars in armour 
sits on a similar seat commandha-g two rampant steeds. Saturn with 
his scythe is driven leisurely by two snakes. Venus is wafted through 
the sky on a throne by two doves, and expects the dart of Amor who 
shoots from the clouds. Luna, nude to the waist, sits in a chariot with 
two nymphs in harness. Mercury, at ease on one leg, holds the serpentine 
wand, and cleaves the air with the cocks bound to Ins chair. The signs 
of the Zodiac are on the wheels of the chariots. The lozenges and 
triangles are fringed with supporting ornament, of monsters, beasts, 
birds, vases, and twining flowers. The rounds are framed most tastily, 
and are harmonically varied with all the hues of the prism. 

The sketches for the different parts of the vaulting, we have said, are 
by Perugino, and the manual labour by his pupils. This is not a mere 
abstract supposition, but a probability supported on very forcible grounds. 
The Cambio ceiling is one of the most perfect examples of a system of 
decoration for which the Umbrian school was celebrated ; it realises an 
exquisitely fanciful and admirably distributed pattern. Yet the inter- 
preter of the master’s idea is a subordinate, careful and minute to a 
fault, but without the swing or power of a finished artist. The leanness 
noticed in the Apollo extends to the rest of the Planets, the nudes of 
which betray the immature but conscientious effort of a youth of the 
greatest promise. The Jupiter, it is true, is rendered with some nature. 
The Luna, though disproportioned and affected, is accompanied by two 
well-made nymphs in good momentary action ; but in Mars and Saturn 

of Sanzio. The execution of this fresco is masterly. One can still trace the 
pouncing. The sky is new. 

Prudence and Justice. — The face of the first named Virtue is discoloured, the 
forehead of the J’ustice is abraded, and the fresco, generally, is the most diin in 
the hall At the sides of the Virtues in this, as in the next piece, mottoes are 
mscnbed on two tablets supported between two naked children. The heads of 
Pabius, Socrates, aud Numa are much injured. 

Fortitude and Temperance.— The sky is dimmed in parts by restoring, and 
dirty in parts from varnish. The heads of Codes, Pericles, and Cincinnatus are 
ill-preseryed. Cato is paltry, altered and darkened by time. The base of the 
frescoes is about six feet from the ground, and the sibyls, prophets, and heroes 
are life-size. 
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slenderness is united to stiffness. In Venus, a strained motion usual in 
dancing girls mars the grace of her thin shape ; and the same fault may 
be found with the Mercury, although his step sets off to advantage a 
fairly studied figure and a pleasing classic type of head. The garments 
adhere so tightly that theymake the leanness of the wearers moreapparent. 
Their folds are closely fitting, angularly drawn in a straight itoection 
and at sharp angles. A general dryness characterises the whole ; yet 
there is a perfume of poetry and sentiment in it which sets one seeing 
who amongst the rising talents in Perugino’s shop could have been 
entrusted with it. Many of the younger assistants, for instance Spagna, 
might, it may be granted, have drawn in this manner, for the steps of 
beginners have an habitual uniformity ; but few would have combined 
such clean carefulness of line with so much feeling ; ^ and the way in 
which Perugino’s thought and conception are realised is wnrthy of the 
youth of Raphael.^ 

Nor is it difficult to perceive a variety in the technical execution of 
the ceiling as compared with that of the walls at the Cambio. In the 
latter, Perugino’s great practice is evident in the skill with which the 
colour is handled, in the power of the transitions from light to shadow, 
and in the vigour and harmony of the tones, whereas the surface of the 
former is rough and blistered in consequence of the distemper-hatching 
of red and darker shades on grej^-green underground. 

Perugino has left his own portrait to posterity on the middle pilaster 
of the hall. It stands, a bust, in an imitated border hanging by a string 
of beads from a nail. It is the face .and form of the picture at the UfiBzi 
with some few wrinkles more that have crept over the forehead beneath 
which the small eyes twinkle maliciously under the pothook-brows, but 
rubicund and healthy in aspect, with a stiff copious brush of hair straggling 
out of a blood-red cap. Above it, the ciphers of the date 1453 confirm 
the record which tells that the building was ready in that year, whilst 
his name below the portrait-frame, and those of “ ajstno SAiiUT. md.” on 
the opposite pilaster indicate the author of the decorations and the 
period of their completion.® We can only account for the final receipt 
of Vaimucoi for payment as late as 1507 by supposing that he drew 
upon the auditors of the Cambio as suited hia occasions, and that his 

1 The area of the ceiling is about 580 square feet. It was restored thirty years 
ago by Carattolu 

Apollo, head spotted and scaled. Jupiter, flesh-parts, eagles, and drees of the 
youth presenting the nectar, blackened or renewed. The rest has been partially 
retouched in most places to fill up splits chiefly. The colour has thus lost much 
freshness. 

® We shall return to this point in. the life of BiaphaeL 

® His name is inscribed as follows; “petrxjs pebijsintts bgbegius picxob. 

PERDITA SI PUBBAT, PmaiamO EIO BETUirr ABTBM : SI NUMQUAM INV^TA BSSBT 
HAOTBNUs, IPSE PEDIT.” The whole, no doubt, dictated as the subjects of the 
haU had been before. 
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final acknowledgment is for those sums and for a slight remainder stiU 
due to him, at that time. The formal discharge signed by Perugino is 
not the only document which has been preserved.^ The record of it is 
also due to the juror of the Cambio,” Alberto de’ Mansueti, who prides 
himself on being able to note in the matricular register of his guild that 
he settled Pietro’s account.^ 

We may accept the belief that the Audience-Hall of the Cambio was 
finished in 1500 with the more readiness, as tangible proofs exist that 
Perugino had leisure to complete other important works in the same 
year. The Assumption which he then delivered to the monks of Val- 
lombrosa is one of those pieces in which Pietro is open to the charge of 
repetition, because the seraphs attending the Eternal are the same as 
those in the picture of S. Pietro Martire ; and those at the Virgin’s side 
and feet are taken from the cartoons of the Lyons Ascension. But the 
type of the Almighty rivals the later ones of Raphael ; the Virgin, who 
looks up to Him, is one of the finest in shape, in features, and in attitude 
that was ever produced by Perugino ; and the four saints in the fore- 
ground are magnificent as isolated creations.® The time had not yet 
come when Vannucci sacrificed everything to mechanical speed. He was 
in the prime of life. His sense of the beautiful was unaltered ; his 
power of realising it increased ; and this at the fortunate period when 
Raphael was taking his most important lessons. It may be conceived 
with what reverence the scholar watched the completion of the noble 
frescoes at the Cambio ; with what ardour he shared the labours in the 
haU. We can fancy the zest with .which he strove when he saw that 
his master, after fifty, was still progressing, and could give to the saints 
in an altarpiece like that of Vallombrosa a greater readiness, a fuller 
and more pleasing form than before. Raphael could not have joined 
Vannucci at a more favourable juncture, not only for profiting by the 
long experience of a tried artist, but for contrasting his performances 
with those of Pinturicchio, who had also settled at Perugia, or with those 
again of Piorenzo di Lorenzo, Bartolommeo Caporali, and Giannicola 
Manni. None of these had a thought of setting themselves up as Van- 
nucci’s rivals. They were willing, on the contrary, to aid him, and they 
aU endeavoured to imitate his manner. A gallant band of youths, 
besides, struck by the opportunity of the occasion, offered its services, 
and was taken into the shop. And thus, no doubt, Raphael attracted 

1 IMahiotti, Lett,, ubi sup., note to p. 158. 

* According to this evidence also the receipt was given by Perugino on the 
15th of January 1507. The record is in Mabchesi’s 11 Cambio, ubi sup,, note to 
p. 117. 

® Academy of Arts, Plorenoe [hTo. 57] inscribed : “ pbtbtts pebttsinxjs pinxit, 
A.D. Mooooo*’ Wood, oil. Figures life-size. Split ; has often been cleaned o-'nd 
retouched, in parts flayed down to the preparation ,* in others blistered and threaten- 
ing to scale. Vasari mentions this picture (vol. vi., p. 39). 
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the attention of Pinturiochio, and contracted i&dendship with Spagna, 
Domenico Alfani, and perhaps Genga. The pictorial resources at Van- 
nucci’s command were thus so copious that he might have accepted any 
number of orders without fear of being disabled from carrying them out. 

The works dating from the first years of the century bear such 
frequent marks of the employment of assistants, that it is probable he 
did not resist the temptation which a fortunate chance had placed in 
his way. Circumstances occurred also which might oblige hirn to trust 
more than usual to the industry and tact of his subordinates. In 
January and February 1501, he was elected to serve as one of the priors 
of Perugia^ This duty involved residence in the town-haU, and daily 
attendance for the transaction of civic, to the exclusion of all other, 
business.^ Between December 1501 and February 1502, he super- 
intended the division of property between himself and his nephews, 
Agnolo and Giacomo di Giovanni of Citta della Pieve, in consequence of 
the death of his imcle Giovanni.® But in spite of these occupations he 
undertook the Marriage of the Virgin for the chapel of the Brother- 
hood of S. Giuseppe in S. Lorenzo at Perugia.^ He signed a contract on 
the 10th of September (1602), with the guardian of the convent of San 
Francesco al Monte, to paint the saints and angels about a carved statue 
of the Redeemer, and a Coronation of the Virgin.® He agreed on the 
10th of October following to give the Florentine Baccio d’Agnolo designs 
for the stalls of the choir of S. Agostino, and pledged himself as Baccio’s 
security ; ® and finally he took a commission from the fathers of S. 
Agostino for a Nativity and Baptism of Christ.'^ 

As time passed, and increased the interval which separated Perugino 
from his last days in Florence, old associations and the reminiscences of 
his youth overpowered the impressions of the capital ; and it is striking 
to see him revert in the Sposalizio to some of the characteristic features 
of his earher style. This altarpiece, which did not find its way back to 
Italy after the peace of Tolentino, is now in the Museum of Caen in 
Normandy, and represents the hfe-size Virgin and S. Joseph united by 
the high priest m presence of two carefully painted groups of men and 


1 Maeiotti, Lett,, ubi sup., p. 164; Obsini, Vita, vhi sup,, p. 237.* 

2 The priors were obliged to this because they received a ^ary from the funds 
of the municipality (Mabohbsi, II Oarnbio, ubi sup„ p. 38). 

® Della Fargna, in Obsini, Vita, ubi swp,, p. 237. Two records of this division 
exist, one dated December 11, 1601, the other, February 24, 1502. 

* In February (22nd) 1496, the Company of S. Giuseppe received grant of a subsidy 
from the Municipality for an altarmece (Mabiotti, Lett ,, ubi sup ,, p. 165), but 
recent discoveries of records in the Perugian archives prove that the picture had 
not been commenced in Nov, 1600 (Professor Adamo Rossi in Mabohesi’s II Carnbio, 
vhi sup ,, p. 323). 

* dChe contract is in Mabiotti, Lett,, vhi sup,, p. 164. The payment (120 florins) 
was to be made in instalments. 

® Mabiotti, Lett,, ubi sup,, p. 168. ’ Ibid., pp. 166, 177, 182. 
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women in frojat of an octagon temple.^ The composition is a modification 
of the Delivery of the Keys at the Sixtine, and is open to the same grave 
objections. It is remarkable that an arrangement which places the fore- 
ground personages on one line, those of the middle distance on a second, 
and the Temple on a third, showing the complete elevation of all three 
with empty spaces between them, should have been copied with such 
fidelity by Eaphael in his adaptation of 1604. But Raphael remained 
an Umbrian in feeling and habits till he visited Florence, and had a 
fair excuse for repeating a conventional subject, whereas Perugino 
might have remembered how grandly the same theme had been treated 
by Domenico Ghirlandaio in the choir of S. M. Novella at Florence. 
With this exception, the Sposahzio of Caen is worthy of Vannucci. Its 
bright and harmonious colour is light and transparent, and marks a 
phase in his progress to perfection in the technical system of oil ; ^ but 
his forms are less pliant than of old ; and his tints have not the glow 
that charms in some of the pictures of the earlier Florentine period. 
The whole bears the impress of his own hand, which the double altarpiece 
of the Minorites of S. Francesco al Monte does not.® 

On one side, the Saviour crowns the Virgin in an almond-shaped glory, 
round which four angels sport with strings of pearls and flowers. The 
Apostles look upwards from the foreground. At a glance we know the 
draughtsman again whose acquaintance we made in the ceiling of the 
Cambio. Here is the Virgin, with a head modelled on that of the ApoUo 
or Luna, with a frame so slender and action so decided that nature 
seems but fancifully imitated, yet so soft and saturated with feeling in 
the midst of this exuberance, that one is still attracted. Here are angels 
full of playful frolic, and apostles with youthful face and small prim 
features, but with long frames and developed articulations. The drawing 
is not absolutely perfect, but the sentiment that might be expected from 
the eagerness of a youth is everywhere apparent ; and the general aspect 
is that of Raphael’s Sposalizio at Milan. A flat rosy flesh-tone, laid out 
in the method of tempera ; tight drapery with incorrect folds, tell like- 
wise of incomplete education. Had Perugino furnished his own cartoon 
for this Coronation, the pupil would scarcely have ventured to wander 
so far from its lines ; but the small one in Dr. Wellesley’s fine collection 


« picture is not by Perugino, but by Lo Spagna. 

See J^. Bek^son-, The Caen Sposalizio in The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, 

SposSizao therefore]' ^ ^ prototype, but a copy of RaphaePs 

2 The under preparation is visible in almost every part of the picture, and the 
^amng is seen through the grey-green of the shadows. The warm reddish half- 
tones are equally limpid, and the whole is worked in without much stippling or 
hatching. OJie ^ound is higher in substance than the figures, and the draperies 

w ohaimmg than in such examples m the 

Ghmt on the Movint or the Madonna of S. Pietro Martiie at Perucia. 

® Pnow in Pinaooteoa, Pemgia.] 
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at Oxford, from which, the figures were enlarged, is not by Perugino ; 
and must have been a clean copy from one of his rough sketches.^ The 
opposite side of the altarpiece is equally characteristic. Above the 
Saviour in relief, the sun and moon are depicted. An angel in profile 
holds a vase beneath the wounds of the palms. The Virgin to the left, 
the Magdalen near her looking up, S. Erancis to the right gazing at the 
Redeemer with his arms across on his breast, S. John Evangelist erect 
in very sinuous action ; a calm simple landscape, and the tempera 
handling, all create an effect akin to that produced by Raphael’s Cruci- 
fixion at Dudley House. The saints, it is true, are not identical, nor in 
the same relative positions at the Minorites as at Dudley House. Nor 
is the execution in the first instance of the same quality as in the second ; 
yet the hand of Raphael ^ is suggested in the former, as it is in the 
Coronation ; and he cannot be excluded from a claim to a share in the 
production of these pieces. 

This, however, is but one of many occasions where Raphael was 
employed on works for the completion of which Perugino was answerable. 
In S. Erancesco of Perugia a Resurrection of the Saviour hung for a long 
time above the door of a chapel near the choir. It had been invariably 
attributed to Perugino, whilst tradition assigned a share in it to Raphael.® 
At the Vatican Gallery, where the picture now is,^ it is said to be the 
joint labour of both ; and the sleeping guard on the right is described 
as Raphael’s portrait, that of the flying soldier as the likeness of Peru- 
gino. No tenable grounds appear to exist for the truth of these last 
suppositions ; Perugino probably entrusted the composition to his pupil ; 
and the Resurrection seems entirely done on his master’s fines by Raphael. 
Affectation and stiffness in the lean shapes of the long-waisted Saviour 
are combined with poorly rendered drapery. The limbs of the two 
sleepers on the foreground are feeble and imperfectly foreshortened, yet 
isolated portions in aU the figures are correct. In this characteristic 
combination of imperfect knowledge of general proportion and per- 
spective, with simple yet minute working out of parts and natural 
sentiment, the art and experience of Perugino are not revealed. One 
sees, on the contrary, the striving of a nascent and undeveloped talent, 

1 This cartoon is discoloured and abraded in some parts, and is not entire ,* but 
it has not been retouched. It is fifteen and a half in^es by eleven and a half, on 
cardboard ; the drawing by the same hand as that which carried out the panel of 
S. Francesco al Monte. Perugino therefore, doubtless, gave the sketch, which the 
pupil transferred to the cartoon, and the cartoon itself was enlarged on the altar- 
piece by the same person. 

2 If not the hand of Raphael, that at least of Spa^a. 

» Obsestt, YiWb, vhi 8up,t p. 64 ; CoNSTiJsrTrisri, Quida, vhi sup,, p. 306. Vasaiu 
also mentions the picture amongst Perugino’s works (vol. vi., p. 42). 

* Vatican Gallery. There are three vertical splits in the panel, one down the 
centre, two others severally cutting through the two figures of the foreground. The 
left foot and right hand of the angel to the right are spoiled and retouched. 
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and is led the more surely to connect it with the name of Sanzio, because 
of the youth in the faces and forms, their freshness and slightness, the 
minute conscientiousness of the details, and a richness of transparence in 
the flat and bright tones that remind one of other and less undoubted 
creations of the same pencil. There is a pinguidity in the hands of the 
young soldier which reappears in later examples of Raphael ; and the 
touch which produces a fused impasto of great brilliancy is less Perugino’s 
than that of his disciple. A capital specimen of the same class is a little 
double panel at Alnwick Castle, in which S. Mary of Egypt and S. Cathe- 
rine are represented. It was once in S. Fortunate at Perugia, and 
afterwards in the Camuccini Collection at Rome ; and though of old 
never known except as a Perugino, it is now very appropriately called 
Raphael, because in addition to its Peruginesque air, it embodies (par- 
ticularly in the S. Catherine) Sanzio’s beautiful simplicity and sympathetic 
grandeur, and unites nature and dignity with great delicacy of taste. 
His early softness and purity, the pleasant lucidity of his colour, are 
there, together with that inexplicable charm which he never fails to 
impart.^ 

The time was, however, rapidly approaching when Raphael was to 
close the period of bis apprenticeship and trust to his own strength for 
subsistence. In Perugino’s absence, Leonardo da Vinci had returned to 
Florence. A new impulse appears to have been felt in the world of art ; 
and the name of Michael Angelo was on every tongue. A man whom 
Perugino had seen years before studying designs in the Medici garden or 
in the Brancacci, had come from Rome to receive almost at once orders 
for two statues of David ; one of supernatural size in marble for S. Maria 
del Fiore ; another of bronze for a French prince who had lately led an 
invading army in Italy. The marble was all but finished, and the same 
artist had been requested to carve the Twelve Apostles. The Guild of 
Woolstaplers had even built a house for Buonarroti to live in ; and few 
men had been in such honour since the days of Giotto. It was, no doubt, 
related by persons capable of judging of these matters that Michael 
Angelo was introducing a new and prodigious power into sculpture, 
reviving and surpassing the energetic realism of Donatello, and giving 
a terribly masculine stamp to the art of his country, and Perugino could 
not resist the temptation of seeing masterpieces for which no praise 
seemed too great in the eyes of the craftsmen of his time.^ He might 
wish also to revisit Leonardo, whose activity and genius were still 

^ CoNSTANTENTi notices this picture in S. Fortunate at Perugia (Quida^ vbi 
p. 134). S. litoy of Egypt is posed on the left leg, shows only a profile face, and 
prays with joined hands. S. Catherine holds the wheel and a book. Both stand in 
the foreground of landscapes ; assigned by many authors, including Passavant, to 
Kaphael. 

® Vasabi speaks positively of this curiosity on the part of Perugino (vol. vi., p. 46). 
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concentrated on the improvement of oil-painting. Perhaps also his stay 
at Perugia had been disturbed by Pinturicchio, who enticed most of his 
workmen to Siena. Be that as it may, Perugino broke up his establish- 
ment at Perugia, braving the importunities of the fathers of S. Agostino, 
and only completing, in October 1503, the arms of his old patron Giuliano 
della Rovere, now Julius 11., on the public palace and five gates of the 
city.^ His apprentices and assistants had already dispersed themselves 
in various directions, Raphael to Siena, the rest to different parts of 
Umbria. 

Perugino had scarce reached Florence and taken a lodging in the 
Pinti suburb, when a meeting was called (1604) for the purpose of 
choosing a place for Michael Angelo’s David.^ The statue had been 
hitherto guarded with the utmost jealousy by Buonarroti ; but every 
one knew that it was of gigantic dimensions. When it was uncovered, 
warm disputes arose. Giuliano da San Gallo was for putting it in the 
Loggia de’ Signori, and Leonardo da Vinci agreed with him. Perugino, 
who was also present, doubtless voted with his friend, but Michael 
Angelo was of another opinion, and chose the left-hand side of the doorway 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. This contempt for the views of so many artists 
was perhaps the cause of a secret resentment. A hostile party was in 
fact brought into existence, and when the giant was at last taken out 
into the open air, it became the mark for missiles of divers kinds ; and 
the watchmen who guarded it were assaulted in the execution of their 
duty. Perugino did not openly express any dislike for Michael Angelo’s 
style ; but Vasari says, he felt how much the fame of Buonarroti eclipsed 
his own, and vented his spleen on all the Florentines in general. In the 
shop of Baccio d’ Agnolo, most of these were accustomed to assemble. 
The San GaUi, Cronaca, Filippino, Granacoi, and sometimes Buonarroti 
met there,® and perhaps in the heat of debate on one of these occasions 
Michael Angelo declared to Perugino that his art was “ absurd and 
anticLuated.” This was too much for the equanimity of Vannucci, and 
he committed the folly, we are told, of suing his younger rival for defama- 
tion. From this action, which naturally went against him, he deservedly 
reaped ridicule,^ but he was not yet beyond learning a lesson from the 
sarcasm of enemies ; and he resolved to show his antagonists that, 
although he was not partial to the school in which Michael Ac^elo shone, 
he could stiU emulate the more congenial qualities of Leonardo. We 
attribute to this time the Madonna and Saints of the Certosa at Pavia, 
now in the National Gallery. 

To most Englishmen the Madonna of Pavia is well known. The 

^ Maeiotti, Lett.f vbi p. 170. 

® The meeting took place on the 26th of January 1604. See the record in Gate, 
Carteggio, vol. ii., p. 455 and following. 

® Vasabi, vol. ix., p. 224. 


* Ibid., voL vi., p. 46. 
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for what price he might be willing to paint an Adoration of the Magi, 
Perngino replied in a very iU-spelt letter that the cost would be 200 
florins ; but that he would reduce it to half that sum in consideration 
of the interest he felt for his native place. Upon this ensued a lively 
exchange of communications. The syndic thought that Pietro’s love of 
country might induce him to grant stiU lower terms. Pietro held out 
for his original proposal. On the 1st of March, however, he gave way 
from 100 to 75 florins.^ He executed the Adoration of the Magi in the 
chapel of the Disciplinati, on a square of Wenty-one feet with about 
thirty life-size figures, in an incredibly short space of time ; for beneath 
the feet of the Virgin one stih reads the date ad. mdhei., and it w^ould 
thus appear that the fresco was ready before the 25th of March, when, 
according to the old calculation, the year 1604 expired. Though willing 
to labour at a cheap rate, he was not the less aUve to his own interests, 
aud knowing probably that the public of Citt^ deUa Pieve was less 
critical than that of Florence, he trusted much to his pupils. His com- 
position is the formal one which Umbrians obviously preferred ; the 
Virgin and Child, with the kneeling king in the centre, S. Joseph and 
the youngest of the Magi erect as sentries at her sides, and to the right 
and left a massive assemblage ; the whole backed by a symmetrical 
distance in which perspective depth is attained by multiplying little 
episodes on a middle line. It is a work which makes a fair impression 
at jfirst sight, but betrays some coarseness on close inspection, well 
balanced but carried out with haste, and in so far unsatisfactory 

With equal speed and, no doubt, for as small a price, he adorned 
the walls of the church of S. Sebastian at Panicale with a Martyrdom of 
its patron saint. On this occasion he probably confided the greater part 
of the execution to a companion, whose light yellowish flesh-tints only 
relieved by a pale shadow, whose minute stippling and tender keys of 
harmonies seem characteristic of Spagna. The slender saint is on a 
pedestal in the midst of a rich architectural court all filled with poly- 
chrome ornament ; and four lean and somewhat affected archers are 

^ Two letters in tliis mOftter were discovered, in a moat curious xnazmer. In 
1836 Giuseppe Bolleti of Citt^ della Pieve was busy in removing a terracing of 
earth that made the walls of the Disciplinati damp, when he stumbled upon a 
number of paint pots and a tin tube about four inches long containing the letters 
in question. These had evidently been buried purposely, and had thus remained 
intact for more than three centuries. See Mbzzanottb, vhi sup,, p. 114 and follow- 
ing, and i^RCHESi, 11 Oambio, pp, 482, 483. The payments were to be made at the 
rate of 26 flori^ a year, but the Disciplinati were very hard put to it at last to clear 
them^lves of debt, and only did so in 1607 by handing over possession of a house 
See the record, dated i^rch 29, 1507, in Obsini, Vita, uhi sup,, p. 218, 

® G^e whole slating of the fresco, an ornament in monochrome, on yellow 
ground, has recently been recovered from whitewash. The fresco itself is injured 
by damp, ^ caj. pr. in the (kesses of the &st figure on the right foreground, of the 
Virgm, of the youth with the sword, and the youth with the crown on the left. 
I he man with a crown on the right is stained. 
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distributed round liim in varied action, the spectators being confined 
to the number of six in two bodies in half distance, which time have, 
however, almost obhterated. In a triangular space above the Martyr- 
dom, the Eternal appears in the usual attitude of benediction, in a 
circular glory of cherubim between two angels in flight.^ It is the less 
improbable that Perugino should have left Spagna in charge here, because 
in addition to the evidence afforded by the fresco itself, there is a ruined 
Assumption on a waU in S. Agostino of Panicale, in which the manner 
of Perugino’s Spanish disciple is very clearly to be traced.^ He lived 
at Panicale, it would seem, with pleasure, and transferred to the distance 
of the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian the undulating hills about the Thrasi- 
mene Lake ; but Perugino had also this beautiful neighbourhood in his 
sketch-books, and introduced one of its landscapes into a panel of this 
time, long in the gallery of Lord Northvick, and representing the Elagel- 
lation with truly Umbrian feeling.® 

Whilst Perugino left his journeymen to finish the vast frescoes of 
Cittk della Pieve and Panicale, he hurried back in person to Elorence, 
and was thus enabled, in June 1505, to write to the Duchess of Mantua, 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, to acknowledge the receipt of 80 ducats for the hasty 
but masterly distemper-sketch of the combat between Amor and Chastity, 
which now adorns the Louvre.^ With the assurance which he derived 
from his fame, he ventures to affirm that he has shown sufficient careful- 
ness to satisfy her Highness’ desire and his own honour ; adding that 
he has tried distemper because Messer Andrea Mantegna commonly 
employed that medium ; and offering himself for further productions of 

^ On a lozenge in the pedestal of the niaitjo^ed saint one reads ; “ p de 

OASTSO ...” and on the friezes of four square pillars the date : “ a.i>. m. bv.” A 
copy of this fresco mil be found amongst the publications of the Arundel Society. 

2 This fresco is assigned by Orshsti, Yita, vbi eup., to Perugino. The Virgin 
is in an almond-shaped glory of cherubs ; four celestial players at her sides ; two 
high up suspending the crown above her head. Beneath, are the remains of a 
bishop and another saint. The figures are lean, and in style like those of Todi and 
Trevi, a mixture of the Umbrian of Pinturicchio and Perugino, and coloured in 
Spagna’s pale yeUow tone. The fresco is an independent work not composed for 
but probably by, Spagna in person. It will not last much longer, being already in 
a great measure obliterated, as are the angel to the left holding the crown and the 
foreground. The best preserved bits are the playing angels. 

® It is true this picture, No. 388 in the Northwick Collection, was catalogued 
under the name of Raphael, but it is by Perugino or some pupil other than Raphael, 
and done at least in the master’s atelier. The figures, three in number, are aU nude. 
The Redeemer is on a low pedestal, a flagellator swinging a cat at each side of Him 
in a palatial court through the arches of which there is a view of Castiglione del 
Lago. The figures are slender, but well proportioned. The- Christ very fine in 
pose bound to the pillar, the two flagellators a little academical and convention^ 
in action, but drawn in the same style and with the same quaint headgear as in 
the fresco of Panicale. The pillar is new and the breast of the principal personage 
repainted, as is also the foot of the flagellator to the right ; ilie distance is also 
retouched (1 foot 9 by 1 foot 6). {Now in ilae Collection of Sir F. Cook at 
Richmond.] 

* [Louvre Catalogue, No. 1567.] 

in. 
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a similar kind ; but lie does not attempt to write to a Duchess in the 
slovenly style which marks his own orthography, and he improves in 
spelling for the same reason that he disimproves in painting ; that is, 
when he uses an assistant.^ A fortnight later he met Lorenzo di Credi, 
and others, at S. Maria del Fiore to decide on the relative merits of two 
heads in mosaic by the miniaturists Monte and Gherardo, for the adorn- 
ment of the chapel of S. Zanobius.^ 

Amongst the contemporaries of Perugino, one with whom he had 
been in friendly relation had lately paid his tribute to nature. In the 
last years of his life Filippino Lippi had been employed by the brethren 
of the SS. Annunziata de’ Servi on a double altarpiece, the commission 
for which, originally given to him in 1503,^ he had courteously sur- 
rendered to Da Vinci. Leonardo, however, had neglected the matter, 
and, during one of his frequent absences, the Servites again caked upon 
Filippino for his services. On his death, in April 1504,^ the upper portion 
of a Descent from the Cross was ready, the lower remaining in embryo. 
In the summer of 1505, Perugino was requested to finish the piece, and 
an Assumption intended as a double to it. He acquitted himself of the 
first part of this undertaking with praiseworthy punctuality and personal 
diligence.® His group of the Virgin fainting in the arms of the three 
Maries may indeed be classed amongst the nobler conceptions of his 
brush. It reminds one of a similar episode in Masaccio’s Crucifixion at 
S. Clemente of Rome ; it was taken and improved by Raphael in the 
predeUa of the Madoma of S. Antonio at Perugia,® of which the portion 
to which attention is called is preserved in the collection of Sir William 
Miles of Leigh Court. The handling is large and animated ; and Van- 
nucci successfully harmonises his own with the performance of Filippino, 
uniting the grace of the Umbrian with the imposing grandeur of the 
Florentine, treating his figures with massive colour and breadth of 
touch.’ With the Assumption, now in the Annunziata, he dealt dif- 
ferently, nor can one imagine that it should have been produced at the 


1 The letter maybe found in Gave, Carleggio, vol. ii., p. 08, or in the Arohivio 
Stor., vhi su'p., vol. ii., p. 324, 

^ 2 The records relative to the competition are in the appendix to tho latest 
edition of Vasabi, uU su'p., vol. vi., pp. 341-2. The date of the decision in favour 
of Monte is dime 30, 1605. 

® See the authoritative statement of this fact in the notes to Vasari’s Life of 
Bastiano da S. OaUo^ vol. sd., p. 200. 

* This is the real date of Edlippino’s death, as is now proved by tho register of 
deaths ad annum. See Tav. Alfab., uM sv/p., ad an, et lit, 

® Florence Academy [No. 98]. 

® When last seen, this picture was in the Palazzo Reale at Naples. [Now in 
the possession of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of New York.] 

’ Vasari says that Andrea del Sarto and Franoia Bigio copied the Descent from 
the Cross (Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 253). It is mentioned by Alberthsti, Memoriale, 
td)i sup., p. 13, and Rioha says it was painted at the expense of Jacopo Federichi* 
a Knight of Malta (vol. viii., p. 32). 
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same period. For the arrangement lie fell back on the model of the 
Lyons Ascension, repeating the six angels from his old cartoons. Gian- 
nicola perhaps did the rest.^ But Vasari tells us Perugino was justly 
criticised for this by all the artists of the time, and particularly because 
he had reproduced so many things from other pictures.^ It was vainly 
that he declared he had only copied anew what had already received public 
approbation ; he did not recover from the blow thus levelled at himself. 
His school, which in his younger days had been frequented by many 
pupils, became empty. Bastiano da S. GaUo, who had recently joined 
him, deserted his atelier for that of Michael Angelo,® and others probably 
followed his example. From this time, Perugino began, no doubt, 
seriously to t h i n k of leaving Florence. His name is on the register of 
the Perugian Guild in 1506,^ whilst it ceases to be noted on that of 
Florence.® 

He was no sooner at home at Perugia than he began calling in debts 
due to him for old commissions. From the DiscipHnati of Citt^ della 
Pieve he claimed a final payment of 25 florins, which was liquidated 
(March 29, 1507) by conveyance of a house.® From the authorities of 
Panicale he required 11 florins, on receipt of which he gave them fourteen 
little flags with figures painted by himself,’ to be used at their festival 
of Corpus Domini. From the guild of the Cambio he asked and obtained 
350 ducats for the Audience Chamber.® Having thus settled his affairs, 
he sat down to new works, and endeavoured to forget the slights of the 
ungrateful Florentines, It was easy enough for him to show that his 
powers were unimpaired by bestowing his own labour where he usually 
was prodigal of that of assistants. Under these conditions he delivered 
to the executors of a carpenter at Perugia the Madoima between SS. 
Jerome and Francis, now [1866] in the Palazzo Penna ; ^ and for these 

1 If the hand of Gianoicola Manoi is traceable anywhere in Perugino’s works, 
it is here. See antm as to Perugino ’s habits of repetition. The drawing is hasty 
and spiritless, the tones without fusion, and the contrasts of light and shade in- 
sufficient. 

2 In addition to the foregoing, note in the Servi of Florence, at one of the altars, 
a picture by Perugino’s assistants representing the Virgin and Child enthroned 
between four saints. The surface is much injured by restoring. The raw tone is 
darkened by time. The character is gentle. The pediment and lunette are bare. 
This is by Bioha {Ghiese, vol. viii., p. 41) assigned to Perugino. 

® Vasari, voL xi., p. 240. 

* Mabiotti, Lett. Pitt., p, 85, and mte to p. 121. 

® Com. in Vasari, vol. vi., p. 70. 

® Orsini gives the document in Vita, vbi sup., p. 218. 

^ Mabiotti, Lett., vbi mp., pp. 172, 173. 

® See antea, p. 215. 

® This picture is so fine that it has been usually assigned to an earlier t^e, but 
we owe to Professor Adamo Bossi of Perugia the discovery of the following facts 
regarding it in the Awruili Lecemvirali for 1507. It is there stated that on the 
8th of June, 1607, the executors of Giovanni, a carpenter of Peru^a, commissioned 
of Perugino, then present, a Virgin erect holding the Infant “ similar to that of 
Loreto,” with S. Jerome in cardinal’s dress and S. Francis, for the price of 47 fibrins. 
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obscure patrons he produced a masterpiece combining fine proportions, 
with natural movement, Umbrian tenderness with facility of brush, and 
graceful outlines with bright warm colour. Perugino never succeeded 
better than on this occasion in giving to the Infant Christ the grace 
which we are accustomed to call Eaphaelesque, nor can a more touching 
group be found than that formed by EQm and His mother as He springs 
in the Virgin’s arms and looks round at S. Jerome. A minimum of 
subordinate aid may be assumed in the frescoes with which Perugino 
decorated the semidome of the SS. Annunziata or NunziateUa of Foligno. 
Although he did not alter the form of a composition repeated in more 
than one of his predellas, the Baptism of Christ here designed, with 
figures of life-size, is fair, with pleasing heads and slender general pro- 
portions.^ It is probable that one might class many undated pieces on 
panel and on wall as productions of this and subsequent periods ; but 
it is safer to leave these for the present, in order to trace, with what 
success one may, the closing years of Vannucci’s career.^ 

As if to console him for the loss of his prestige at Florence, Julius II. 
called Perugino to Rome about 1507-8. Bazzi and Peruzzi were in 
employ at the same time, and whilst the latter adorned the room at the 
Vatican now called deh’ Eliodoro, and Bazzi that which bears the name 
of Camera della Segnatura, Perugino was given the Stanza dell’ Incendio 
del Borgo. There he met his old friends and competitors, Signorelli and 
Pinturicchio, and dined in their company at the house of Bramante. 
There he introduced Giambattista Caporali, and made the acquaintance 
of young Sansovino, with whom he lodged in the Palazzo S. Clemente, 


This is a description of the Penna altarpiece. The Virgin stands on a pedestal in 
a landscape, and two angels suspend a crown over her head. The figures are life- 
size, aU well preserved. [It is now in the National Gallery.] 

1 This fresco has been shamefully treated. The lunette containing the Eternal 
giving the blessing and holding the orb, between two angels, has been lined in 
squares by some copyist. One cartoon is used for both angels, the first being 
the exact reverse of the second. The same system has been pursued with the two 
angels in flight above the Saviour. The Christ, S. Jolm, and four angels about 
them, in the Baptism, have been contoured with charcoal. Time also has had 
its way with the fresco, abrading the gilding of the dresses, and darkening the blue 
draperies. Damp has injured the lower part of the picture generally, whereby the 
legs of the Saviour are spoiled. But the latter figure has, besides, been varnished. 
The lunette is separated from the Baptism by a border on which one reads : “ deo 
ET BEATO JOANin BATTISTA SACBXJM PIETATB JOAtTNIS BAPTISTE. ...” TraOOS Of a 
date remain, but the numbers are not to be deciphered. 

^ Vasari notes a picture at Montone (vol. vi., p. 48), which Orsini describes as 
representing the Virgin and Child between SS. John Baptist and Gregory, John 
Byac^ellst and Francis, with a predella of three parts, the Birth of the Virgin, the 
Marriage, and Assumption. On the step of the throne was the date : “ AD.M.i)vn.” 
The picture is gone. The predella came in 1787 into the possession of the Mcirquis 
Odoardi of Ascoli (Orshti, vbi sup., p. 208). Vabari also speaks (vol. vi., 
p. 48) of a picture at La Fratta which Onsmi describes {Vita, vhi sup., p, 208). 
The subject is the Coronation. The painter, however, is not Perugino, but Pin- 
turicchio (see postea). 
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long known as the residence of Domenico della Rovere.^ Slowly and 
with some of the staidness of age, Perugino proceeded till suddenly 
Raphael was taken to the presence of Julius 11. 

Vannucci had already yielded at Florence to the rising talents of the 
sixteenth century. Here again he was supplanted by a younger and 
fresher genius, by Sanzio, his own pupil. It is pitiful to think of the 
anxieties of the old man when he saw the ground thus cut away froni 
under his feet. We sympathise with his disappointment when Raphael 
was placed over his head and ordered to renew his decorations ; but w’e 
admit at the same time that with such a patron as Julius 11. the result 
was inevitable ; and with respect to the progress of art, even desirable. 
Much has been said of Raphael’s consideration for Perugino evinced in 
the saving of the subjects in the Camera deU’ Incendio. It is probable 
that the young painter was rejoiced to be able to show this mark of 
friendship ; but we must recollect that he did almost as much for Bizzi 
and Peruzzi. In the meanwhile it must be owned that Perugino’s ceiling, 
which represents the Eternal in different glories in four medallions, is 
not advantageous to his fame, for the principal parts are somewhat 
careless, and the circumscribing ornaments in dead colour, interspersed 
with heads of females or of Roman emperors in rounds, are heavier and 
in less rejSbned taste than at the Cambio.^ 

With SignoreUi and Pinturicchio, Perugino left Rome on his way 
homewards. He stopped perhaps at Assisi to decorate the outer face 
of the Sanctuary of S. Francis in the Chiesa degli Angeli, with a Cruci- 

^ Many statements in Vasari and other authors prove that Perugino was in 
Rome in 1507-8; ex. gr. Temenza, in his life of Sansovino, says that the latter 
went to Rome with Giuliano da S. Gallo, in the papacy of Julius II., and lodged 
in the Palazzo S. Clemente, where Perugino also had a room, being then employed 
at the Camere, Tliere Sansovino made the acquaintance of Luca Signorelli, Braman- 
tino of Milan, Pinturicchio, Cesare Cesariano, and others (Temenza, Yita di Jacopo 
Sansovmo, p. 6). The same facts are repeated by Vasakc, vol. sdiL, p, 73. In 
another place Vasari (vol. viii., pp, 40-1, and vol. xi., p. 146) says Bazzi was taken 
to Rome when Julius II. was employing Perugino to adorn the Camere ; and when 
Raphael came, Julius dismissed both Bazzi and Perugino. Again Caporali (G. B.), 
pupil of Perugino, bom circa 1476, says in a note to the Vitruvius which he re- 
printed from that of Cesare Cesariano : “ Pinalmente Julio, sommo pontefice per 
sin^are amore quasi contra la vogha di esso Bramante . . . lo fece ricco . . . e 
con questo, iosieme con Petro Perugino, Luca di Cortona et . . . Pinturicchio ne 
siamo ritrovati in casa sua da esso invitati ad una cena.’^ This passage is at length 
in Vebmiguoli’s Pinturicchio, vhi sup., p. 5. Further, Vasari sa3^ (vol. vL, 
p. 41), that Perugino painted in the Camere the very subjects which we see there 
now. 

2 In one round, the Eternal, in. a glory of cherubs’ heads between two angels 
kneeling below, left, a female imploring, right, a female with a sword and balance. 

In a second round, the Eternal seated amidst an^s in benediction. 

Third round. The Eternal between two angels, below, on the left, Christ with 
angels in attendance ; on the right, Satan bearded and homed, with a loaf in his 
hand as the tempter. 

Fourth round. The Eternal, below Him, Christ in benediction amongst the 
kneeling Apostles, the Dove below ah. 
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fixion whioL has almost perished ; ^ and then went on to Siena, where he 
sold a large picture to the family of the Vieri, valued at its completion 
on the 5th of September 1610 by Girolamo di Benvenuto, Pacchiarotti, 
Genga, and Pacchia,^ and a Crucifixion for Prince Chigi’s altar in S, 
Agostino. Prom the ruined condition of the latter it is hard to judge of 
Perugino’s ability, but though conventional in arrangement, it is full of 
feeling in the faces, and peopled with figures of good proportion and 
shape.^ 

Prom thence Vasari might lead us to suppose that Perugino returned 
in 1510 to Florence, where he appraised an Annunciation by Mariotti 
AlbertineUi ; ^ and executed, according to Orsini, a Virgin and Child 
between SS. Peter and Paul for Agostino Spinola of Savona, bishop of 
Perugia.^ It is unfortunately difficult to trace Perugino’s doings between 
1510 and 1512, in which year he invested his savings in land and houses 
at Perugia.® 

During the campaign fought by Gaston de Foix for the possession of 
the Romagna in 1512, one of Baghoni’s captains, a Perugian called Boto 
da Maragha was taken prisoner (15th of February) by the French ; and 
on his release he ordered a votive portrait in remembrance of his troubles, 
which is stiU in the church of the Minorites at Bettona.'^ In this hasty 


1 Oa the side of the Porziimeula facing the choir, a piece of a Crucifixion has 
been recovered from whitewash (the upper part perished at the demolition of the 
choirs, says the author of Qlorie della Sacra Porziuncula or Compendia Stor. di 
S. M. degli AngeU ; Perugia, 1858, p. 78). The remains comprise a group of the 
fainting Vir^, composed like that of the Descent added to Filippino's altaipiece 
at the Servi, with still more movement. The figures have a gentle character. 
Another fragment in the same place, a Virgin reading, is too injured for an opinion, 
but seems an Umbrian production beneath which one reads : “ a.d. 1830 aktonxits 
gasteI iI l An i bbstattravit.*’ [This seems undoubtedly to have been a work of 
Perugino before it was repainted by the said Castellani.] 

2 See the record in Doc. Sen., vol, iii,, p. 47. The picture perished in the fire 
of 1656 at S, Francesco of Siena. See also Fdstbschi’s Ouida, vhi mp., p. 162. 

® Both pieces are mentioned by Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 38. The Gmist in the 
Crucifixion is retouched, and the shadows and outlines have become black and 
hard, but the proportions are fine and true. Two female saints Imeel in prayer at 
each side^ of the Cross ; to the right of the Cross, ^too, the Evangelist erect grieving, 
the Baptist pointing to the Sufferer, and S. Jerome prostrate looking up, with the 
stone m his hand. Left, the Virgin erect grieving, one of the Maries behind her, 
and a fnar on his ^ees in front. An angel in flight at each hand gathers the blood 
m a v^e. The distance is a rich landscape. The whole piece, restored, threatens 
to scale away (wood, oil, figures life-size). 

* Vasari, vol. vii., p. 185. 

® HATOTr op. Orsini in Mezzanotte, Vita di Perugino, vhi svp., p. 130. 

* Lett., lAi 8up., p. 177. He is recorded to have furnished the design 
of a ship of sfiyer with ornaments of horses and foUage and nineteen figures. See 


the record in Mariotti, ibid., p. 171, 

7 rxT- r-. TVT- T ^ 


[Now in Municipio,] 

The inscription on the canvas runs : “ boto [? ex voto] pe masaolia de teroua. 
QtTANDO FO PBEGIONE DB FRANOIOSB OHB FO ADI XT DE FEBRAIO MDXII. FETBTTS 
PiNXiT DE o^TRO FLEBis.” The Surface is now discoloured and washy, the sky bare 
t^e^. The lower pajrt of the legs (incased in red|hose) of Boto is go^. 
the Virgm of Mercy there is nature and truth in the action of Mary, youthful 


to the thread. 
In 
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distemper on canvas, Boto kneels cap-a-pie, and looks up to a life-sized 
S. Antony holding in one hand the fire, in the other a book. The 
date of the vow and the name of Perugino are on the lower part of the 
canvas, which has pretty much the appearance of a Virgin of Mercy 
between SS. Manno and Jerome, with male and female patrons under her 
cloak, in the same church. Both pieces are characteristic of the period. 
They are painted with slight transparent colour. The figures are fairly 
drawn, in good proportion, and easy motion ; but the old carefulness of 
the master is obviously giving way to a neglectful facility. 

We now find Perugino entering anew into negotiations with the friars 
of S. Agostino of Perugia, for whose convent he had promised ten years 
before to deliver an altarpiece ; ^ but though the vast complex of this 
work occupied him much tiU 1514, it was left unfinished for the sake of 
other commissions at Citta della Pieve. A feeble Virgin in Glory, adored 
by SS. Protasius, Peter, Paul, and Gervasius, was then completed for 
the prior of the church of S. Gervasio in Perugino’s native town,^ together 
with an enthroned S. Antony the Abbot, between SS. Paul and Macarius, 
and an Eternal in a lunette, a fresco in S. Antonio, since detached from 
the wall and now in S. Agostino.® The first probably owes its vulgarity, 
the flatness of its washy tones, and the slightness of its relief to assistants ; 
the last is broadly treated with very slight marks of stippling. 

Equal freedom and haste are apparent in the fragments of a Descent 
from the Cross, dated 1617, in S. Maria de’ Servi, of old Compagnia 
deUa SteUa, at Citta della Pieve. A group of the fainting Virgin, sup- 


character in S. Manno. S. Jerome kneels with his arms across. The male patron 
on the left foreground is aged aud dressed in grey, with a cap of the same colour. 
A female in black kneels behind S. Jerome. Two splits cut, severally, the Virgin 
and S. Jerome vertically in half. The blue mantle of the former is partly in its 
old state, but dimmed by time. The red tunic is repainted, the heads of the Virgin 
and of the two saints are injured. Of two angels in flight above the Virgin, one is 
partially damaged ,* and some of the sky is renewed. The base of the panel (oil, 

ft. by 4J) is repainted. 

1 A note of the 30th of March 1512 in Perugino’s own hand, and marked by his 
usual ignorance of spelling and grammar, is preserved. It is one of those discovered 
at Citta deUa Pieve. Its tenor is a request to the prior of S. Agostino to deliver 
a sack of grain on a receipt from the “ garzone ” Bartolommeo. See the original 
facsimile in Mezzajstottb, tibi sup., p. 300. 

2 Two angels in flight are in prayer at the sides of the glory of cherubs’ heads 
that surround the Virgin. The SS. Protasius and Gervasius carry flags bearing the 
arms of Citt^ della Pieve. On a wall behind the four saints, one reads : “ pbtbus 
OB iSToroBi VAirnm db oastbo plbbis pinxit, MP.xm.” Tavola oil, now in Duomo 
at Citt^i della Pieve, ordered in 1513 by Marchisino Cristophori Manni, prior of S. 
Gervasion, and others, to be flnished wiiliin a year, for 120 florins of eleven bolognini 
(Obsini, Vita, vbi sup., p, 122). 

^ S. Antony, of colossal size, sits in benediction with a staff in his left hand, 
an ornament of imitated marble surrounding the principal picture and lunette. 
The sky is seen at the sides of the saint’s throne, and right and left of the Eternal, 
an almond-shaped glory. Ihe wall of S. Antonio was shaken by the earthquake 
of 1860, and the fresco was subsequently taken down, transferred to canvas, and 
placed in S. Agostino. 
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ported on the ground by two of the Maries, shows how Perugino clung 
to an arrangement which he had found successful in the Descent from 
the Cross, finished after Filippino’s death. Nor have years deprived liim 

of feeling.^ n , ht* 

The Martyrdom of S. Sebastian of 1518, at S. Francesco de Mmori 
Conventuali of Perugia, may be by Perugino’s pupils, and is at all events 
much damaged.^ 

The groups added to Eaphael’s fresco in S. Severo in 1521 are too 
badly injured to permit of any comment.^ 

But there are well-preserved frescoes of the latter period in S. Maria 
Maggiore of Spello, and an Adoration of the Magi in the church of the 
Madonna deUe Lagrime at Trevi, which perfectly illustrate the power 
that still remained in the great old man at the advanced age of seventy- 
five. The most authentic of the SpeUo frescoes is on a pilaster near the 
high altar of the collegiate church of S. Maria Maggiore. Perugino’s 
name and the date of 1521 are on two signs hanging from the dais of a 
throne. The subject is the Virgin seated, with the corpse of the Redeemer 
on her lap ; the Magdalen and Evangelist mourning at the sides of the 
foreground. The faces and expression of Mary and of Christ are fair and 
melancholy ; but the small shoulders and ill-foreshortened left arm of 
the Saviour, and the slovenly character of the drawing in drapery are 
an unmistakable symptom of decline, whilst the tenuous yet tremulous 
outlines tell of physical weakness. But the fluid colour is bold and 
skilful. The effect is rendered with such ease, indeed, that the surface 
is but slightly covered and the pouncing is visible in every pai*t.^ 


^ The edifice, in which the remains of Perugino’s frescoes are still partly visible, 
has been much altered by the introduction of fioors. The result is that the lower 
parts of his frescoes (which alone are preserved) can only be seen with lanterns. 
On one of the walls, as stated in the text, is the Virgin fainting on the left, then 
comes the foot of the Cross with two ladders, both held by one person, on which 
the legs of two men are placed, and to the right four figures. On the wall at right 
angles to this, are almost obliterated outlines of an Assumption, with the inscription 
beneath it as follows ; . bsta hopeba pbeo dbpbngbbb la compagnia della 

s. . . . oossi DICTA m LI ANiu DNi MDXvu.” Professor Rossi notes in addition 
(Marchesi’s GambiOj p. 323), the word : “ petb.,” but that is now absent. It has 
been usual to assi^ these frescoes to the year 1514 (see Com. Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 63). 

2 Wood, now in the Gallery of Perugia. On the pedestal of the saint are the 
words: “an. d. 1518.” The scene is in a portico through which there is a land- 
scape view. The figures are half the life-size. They are only tliree in number, 
including the martyr and two archers in tho act of shooting. 

® SS. Jerome, John Evangelist, Gregory, Boniface, Scolastioa, and Martha, with 
the inscription: “pbtbus db oastro plebis. pbbusinus tempobe domcni sil- 

VBSTBI STEPHANI VOLATEBEANI A DEXTEBIS BT SINISTRIS DIV. OEISTOPHOB.^E SANOTOS 
SANOTASQUE PINXIT A.D. MDXXI.” 

^ The inscription nms thus: “petbus ohastbo plebis pinsit. a.d. mdxxi.” 
On the base of the Virgin’s throne are the names “miohal Igelus andinez.” 
A low screen belund the throne allows the sky and a hilly landscape to appear. 
A cherub’s head is at each comer of the dais ; a vase on the parti-coloured floor 
^fore the Magdalen. The decline of Perugino is noticeable in the eyes, which are 
drawn angularly to express grief. 
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The companion fresco on the opposite pilaster near the high altar 
simply represents the Virgin and Child between S. Catherine and a saint 
in episcopals. It iUnstrates the same phase of Pemgino’s art, with feeble 
and defective forms in the Virgin and Child, and contours traced as if 
by a palsied hand.^ The colouring is perhaps more hastily laid in than 
before, as the ground serves for the lights of the flesh-tints. But these 
are exactly the characteristics of the Adoration of the Magi at Trevi, 
which is perhaps the most superficial production that ever issued from 
Perugino’s atelier.^ As he was busy with it, the Vice-Legate of Perugia 
wrote to the Podesta of Trevi (September 1521), advising him that the 
prior of S. Agostino had appointed a valuer for the picture lately hung 
on the high altar, and asking him to apprise Perugino, who was then 
living at Trevi, of the fact ; — a precious letter this, which proves the date 
of the Adoration of the Magi, and that of the altarpiece of S. Agostino.^ 
With some difficulty, and not without tedious journeying, can this great 
work be reconstructed in imagination at the present day. It had two 
faces. On the centre of the first was the Nativity and a Pieta, and at 
the sides, SS. Sebastian and Irene, SS. Jerome and Mary Magdalen, aU 
resting on two predeUa pieces. On the centre of the second was the 
Baptism of Christ, surmounted by an Eternal in glory ; at the sides, 
SS. Augustine and Philip, SS. James the Less, and one in episcopals, 
and two predella pieces. Eight rounds with the Four Prophets and the 
Pour Evangelists, two others with the Angel and Virgin Annunciate, com- 
pleted the whole. Of the first face, the Nativity, SS. Jerome and 
Magdalen, the predeUa, are in S. Agostino ; ^ the Reta in S. Pietro of 
Perugia ; the SS. Sebastian and Irene in the Gallery of Grenoble. Of 
the second face, the Baptism, the Eternal, the predeUa, are in S. Agostino ; ^ 
the SS. Augustine and Philip in the GaUery of Toulouse ; SS. James the 

1 The Virgin’s head is round, and rests on a very slender neck. The Child looks 
aged, and the group, generally, is feeble (the blue of the Virgin’s mantle is injured). 
S- Catherine holds the palm and book. The wheel is at her feet. She is in graceful 
action, and has a fine head. On the panelling of the throne one reads : “ex speis 

JOAHTSTE BEENABDELLI. A.D. M.DXXI DIE XXV APEILIS.” 

2 The Virgin sits in front of a penthouse, two kings kneeling right and left of 
her, presenting their gifts, one receiving the benediction of the Child, the other the 
acknowledgment of the Virgin. S. Joseph is a little in rear to the right. To the 
left in the penthouse, the ox and ass, and in distance, the angel appearing to the 
shepherds. Right and left, two groups, the whole seen through an archway, in the 
sides of which stand S. Peter and S. Paul. The left-hand group, including the 
S. Peter, is much damaged. The Infant Christ is a hunchback with a protruding 
belly. The figures are all poor, the Virgin and S. Joseph less so than the rest. 
The ground acts as light. The shadows are dabbed of a ^enish grey, hatched 
only here and there with a trembling hand. The extremities are ill-drawn, with 
the nails in false places. The flesh-tints are coarse, and raw from the excessive 
use of red. On the base of the Virgin’s throne : “ petbus de oastbo pdebis 
PDsrxiT.” In the spandrils of the arch are the Virgin and Angel Annunciate. A 
square frame in relief surrounds the fresco. 

® We are indebted for this record to Professor Adamo Rossi of Perugia. 

* [Now in Gallery.] ® [Now in Gallery.] 
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Less and his companion in the Museum of Lyons. Two of the Four 
Prophets are in the Perugia Gallery. The two others are probably 
those in the Gallery of Nantes. The Four Evangelists are in S. Agostino,i 
together with the Angel and a copy of the Virgin Annunciate by San- 
guinetti ; the original of the Virgin, erroneously called S. Apollonia, 
in the Gallery of Strasburg.^ None of the panels exhibit the earher style 
of the master. The two principal ones of the Nativity and Baptism are 
not wanting in grandeur of composition or design, but the fiat colour 
and its feeble rounding recall the Virgin of Mercy of 1512 at Bettona ; 
and they might be assigned to that time, were not uncertainty created 
by their restored condition.^ The remainder, with the exception of the 
predeUa and the Four Evangelists, are similar to each other ; they have 
aU a powerful tone, and are drawn with little of the looseness apparent 
at Spello or Trevi. They recall the period when Perugino laboured in 
the Compagnia della Stella at Citt^ deUa Pieve. The Piet^ is remark- 
able for the bright transparence of its colour, as well as for the mastery 
with which the outlines are given with the brush at the last. The 
Saviour sits on the edge of the tomb ; His body supported by Joseph 
of Arimathaea, His arms by the kneeling Virgin and Evangelist. The 
composition reminds one of the fine conceptions of Fra Bartolommeo 
and Mariotto AlbertineUi. There is an elasticity in the naked frame, 
a precision in its proportions rare in Perugino.^ The Eternal in bene- 
diction, holding the orb, is noble in features, bold, natural, and dignified 
in movement, with a good contrast of Hght and shade, and a powerful 
warm tinge in the flesh.® Similar praise may be awarded to the erect 
saints in couples.® The predella and the Evangelists, possibly completed 

1 Now in Perugia Gallery. 

2 [This picture was destroyed by fire in 1870.] 

® The Nativity which, since the text was written, has been numbered [No. 20] 
in the Gallery of Perugia, is a little feeble and pallid in tone, the white gesso being 
seen through the flesh tints. The Virgin and S. Joseph kneel at each side of the 
Infant, who lies on the ground. Two angels fly in the upper part of the penthouse. 
In the distance, the angel appears to the shepherds. The figures are life-size, in 
oil, on panel. The sky is in part repainted. 

The Baptism is of the same character and size as the Nativity, but haa slender 
figures, and is much restored. An angel is at each side of the principal group in 
a landscape. In the sl^y is the Dove of the Holy Ghost between two seraplis. The 
blue sky is retouched. [No. 11] in the Perugia Gallery. 

* This panel was given to S. Pietro at the peace of 1816 in lieu of the Ascension 
(Mezzanottb, vhi sup., p. 144). It is on a wall to the left as you enter the church. 
The colour, half body, is so transparent that it shows the xmderground. In the 
feet and other parts of the flesh-tints the ground is left as high light. 

® This piece is in the right transept of S. Agostino, and above a door. The 
panel is composed of five pieces without cloth in the geeso. The Eternal sits on a 
cloud, in an almond-snaped glory of cherubs’ heads, and surrounded by similar 
heavenly apparitions. [Now in Perugia GaUery.] 

® SS, Jerome and the Magdalen (wood, oil), now in the GaUery of Perugia, the 
first erect with the stone beating his breast, the Lion at his feet, the second holding 
the cup of ointment. The yellow foreground is higher in surface than the temaoning 
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after Perugino’s death, would perhaps deserve attention as productions 
of Manni or Eusebio di S. Giorgio,^ were they not seriously injured by 
the effects of time. The altarpiece of S. Agostino may thus be assigned 
to an interval stretching from 1512 to 1517. It testifies that to the last 
Perugino could by personal exertion stiU yield a work of undoubted merit. 

It is to be deplored that records should fail to reveal to us the details 
of his life in the final period of his pictorial activity. Were these to be 
discovered, we might perhaps affix to a picture in the Museum of Mar- 
seilles the same date as to the principal portions of that of S. Agostino. 
This was long an ornament of the monastery of S. Anna at Perugia, 
and was transferred in the eighteenth century to S. Maria fra Eossi,^ 
It represents the Maries of scripture as mothers, CJhrist and many of 
the Apostles as infants. S. Anna recommends the Virgin, who sits on a 
wide throne with the Saviour on her knee ; S. Simon and S. Thaddeus 
playing as babes on the step. To the left, S. Mary Cleopas caresses 
S. James the Less, and S. Joseph protects S. Joseph Justus. To the 
right, S. Mary Salome stands with S. John in her arms, the old S. Joachim 
behind her, and the boy S. James the Elder at her side. AU the figures 
are of the size of life, very fairly arranged, and in good proportion. 
The drawing is grand ; the handling free and bold ; and the colour is 
laid on without much impasto, but with great breadth of touch and at 
one painting.^ 

The latest frescoes of Perugino, in the monastery of S. Agnese at 

parts. The colour, of full body in shadows and drapery, of half body in lights, 
with occasional hatching in the flesh-tints. The feet lightly laid in ; the detail 
(nails), with body. The drawing is a little loosely conventional. 

SS. Sebastian and Irene [No. 460], in the Gallery of Grenoble, not seen by the 
authors. 

SS. Augustine in episcopals, with book and crosier, and Philip pointing at a 
passage in a book, both erect, in a landscape. [No. 36] Toulouse Museum. The 
S. Augustine grand in pose. Same character as to handling as in the panel at 
Perugia. Vertical split. 

S. James the Less and S. Gregory [No. 69], Museum of Lyons. On the 
banner of S. Gregory, the arms of Perugia, same character as above. Two vertical 
splits. 

The Angel Annunciate, now in Perugia Gallery. The Virgin Annunciate called 
S. Apollonia, Gallery of Strasburg. [See note, antea."] 

1 PredeUa. Adoration of the Magi. The Sermon of John the Baptist. The 
Marriage in Cana. The Circumcision, in the Gallery of Perugia. The first, better 
preserved than the rest, the second much injured, the third and fourth very weak, 
and much damaged. The Four Evangelists (rounds) are very feeble. Two prophets 
Daniel and David, are in the Perugia Gallery. Besides these, eight small panels of 
saints: sA Nicholas of Tolentmo, Lawrence, Augustine, Monica, Lucy, Jerome, 
Ercolano, and Agatha (doubtful whether they belong to the altarpiece), now in 
the Perugia Gallery, and are by the same hand as the predella. The altarpiece of 
S. Agostino is mentioned by Vasabi, voL vi., p. 44. 

* Mezzajstottb, vbi sup., p. 160. 

® [No. 331] Museum of Marseilles, The names of the saints are written in the 
nimbuses, the whole scene within an arched space. One sees the drawing l^neath 
the flesh tints. The children, generally, are a little broad and heavy, p^ieulariy 
SS. Simon and Thaddeus. On the upper border of the pedestal of the throne one 
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Perugia, and in the church of Fontignano (1522), have been sawed from 
the walls on which they originally stood. The latter, which ought to 
have been kept in Perugia, is in the Kensington Museum ; ^ and may 
be compared with the Madonna of the National Gallery to illustrate the 
difference between the art of Vannucci in his prime and on the eve of 
his decease. The marked inferiority of the Virgin and Saints at S. 
Agnese may be due to Eusebio da S. Giorgio At Fontignano, we 
observe, as it were, the flicker of an expiring flame, a heavy Infant 
Christ, but a fine type of the Madonna ; a black wiry outline, broken 
at intervals and taken up anew with an uncertain hand ; a feeble imita- 
tion of nature in the extremities, and a painful ease in the mode of 
dabbing on the local tones ; — an injured relic this, yet superior to the 
Adoration of Trevi.® 

As the aged artist laboured at Fontignano,'^ industrious and indefati- 
gable to the close, a plague broke out in the Perugian districts, and 
ravaged the whole country. A disgraceful panic overspread the land. 
It was decreed that the ceremonies of religion should be omitted in all 
cases where death ensued from the contagion.® Perugino died, and was 

reads : “ pbtrits db castbo plbbis pinxit,” wood, life-size. Two or three vertical 
spHts. Some heads are spotted, and the landscape behind the throne is in a great 
measure repainted. 

An old copy of the picture is in the Castelbarco Gallery at Milan. An old copy 
also, on canvas, of SS. Simon and Thaddeus, assigned to Raphael (Passavant, 
vol. ii., p. 5), is in the sacristy of S. Pietro at Perugia. 

Finally a small old copy of the whole piece, on paper stretched on canvas, is 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s Collection at Alnwick. 

^ [Now in National Gallery, No. 1441.] 

® Fresco of the Virgin erect with her arms uplifted. Above her, two angels ; 
below, SS. Elizabeth of Portugal and Elizabeth of Hungary ; and in niches at the 
sides, a good figure of S. Antony the Abbot and S. Antony of Padua, all but 
obliterated. The Virgin is ill outlined and unnatural in action. The figures are 
drawn with straight lines, and stand unsteadily on the plane of the picture. The 
drapeiy is without style. The execution reminds one of that of Eusebio di S. 
Giorgio, yet Mezzanotte, M sup,, p. 163, states that the fresco was signed in the 
fringe of the Virgin’s mantle ; “ pbtexts pmsiT,” and that beneath was the date 
1622. The fresco, sawed from the wall, is now in the Cappella della Consolazione, 
where on© sees, in the same style, a Virgin and Evangelist at the sides of a wooden 
cross, and two angels above (life-size figures), plus a S. Sebastian of less stature, 
defective in form, though animated in action, a S. Roch, and the Eternal. 

* The figures in this fresco are above life-size. The whole piece was transferred 
to canvas, and remained till 1862 for sale in the shop of Signor Angelo Mtorrettini 
at Perugia. The Child lies in the centre of the foreground in front of the penthouse 
between the kneeling -Virgin and S. Joseph. The shepherds kneel or stand to the 
right ^d left. Two angels, now mere outlines, fly above. The whole piece is 
much injured. A S. Roch and a S. Sebastian originally at the sides, aro said to 
have been sold to one Conte della Porta. 

* [A fresco by Perugino stiU exists in the Cliiesa Vecchia at Fontignano, which 
seems to have escaped the attention of critics until it was recently recognised and 
published as a work of the master by Miss I. Vavasour-Elder in the Eassegna d^Arte 
for July 1909. It represents the Madonna and Child, and bears the following 
inscription: “ Aisramoiiirs toot: an-gbu fecit fieri Muxxn.” Although damaged, 
the work is highly characteristic of Perugino’s later style.] 

* Mezzanottb, vbi sup,, p. 184, and Tranquilli in Mabiotti, Lett,, vhi swp,, p. 189. 
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buried in a field at Eontignano. His sons ^ piously contracted \ntli tbo 
monks of S. Agostino (1524) that his body should be taken out of its 
unoonsecrated resting-place to hallowed ground ^ In return for this 
service they agreed to pay for the completion of unfinished portions 
of the altarpiece of their father.^ If, during the subsequent days of 
disturbance which history has chronicled, their tender solicitude was 
deceived, it is not to them that blame can be attached. The mortal 
shell of their father remained in the grave to which it had been first 
consigned, and no one knows where He the bones of Pietro Perugino.^ 

A duty that now claims performance is, to notice works of Perugino 
(or bearing his name in various galleries) which have not been described 
in the foregoing narrative : — 

Ferugia. S. Maria Nuova,^ — Transfiguration ; wood, tempera. This is 
a reduction from the cartoon of the same subject used for the fresco of the 
Cambio ; the figures being reversed. Old varnish has given a crystalline 
reddish appearance to it. Extensive retouching has also taken place. The 
predella [Nos. 3, 4, 5] contains the Nativity between the Annunciation 
and the Baptism (tempera). The beauty and freshness of its colour tell 
how fine the Transfiguration may have been. The compositions are the 
usual ones. The conception of the Annunciation recalls that of the Fano 
altarpiece ; and the Virgin’s movement is a Florentine reminiscence. The 
Baptism is in so far varied that two nudes are added to the right of 
the principal group. The Transfiguration and its predella must be assigned 
to Perugino’s best time. (Vasari speaks of an Adoration of the Magi in 
8. M. Nuova at Perugia by Vannucci, vol. vi., p. 42. This Adoration we 
have noted in the life of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo.) 

Perugia, S, Francesco de’ Minori Conventuali — ^but now in Gallery. 
8. Francis between 88. John the Baptist and Jerome, 8ebastian, and Antony 
of Padua ; wood, oil, figures life-size. Has lost its lightness and transparence. 
The Baptist and Jerome, being the least damaged, have more of Perugino’s 
character than the rest. The three others are coloured anew; and it is 
hard to decide whether the author be the master or his assistants. 

Perugia. Confraternitd di S. Bernardino — ^but now [No. 14] in Gallery. 
Canvas, oil, figures life-size. The Virgin sits in glory with the Infant between 
two angels. Two cherubs are above her head, and three others support the 
cloud on which she reposes. Eight brethren kneel in the middle of a land- 
scape, in the distance of which there is a view of the city of Perugia. The 

1 Perugino left three sons, Francesco, Michael Angelo, and Giovanni Battista, 
See the root of the family in Orseni, vhi sup.^ p, 237. 

2 It had been Perugino’s vdsh that he might be buried in S. M. de’ Servi at 
Florence ; he had purchased a burial-place there for himself and his descendants 
in 1615. The record is in GtjaI/Ajstpi, Memorie, vbi sup,, ser. iv., p. 116. 

® The record in full is in Mabiotti, Lett., notes to p. 182 and following. 

* Vasapi says (vol. vi., p. 61) that Perugino was honourably buried, but there 
is every reason to doubt this assertion. See the Memorie of Giacomo Giappesi in 
Mabiotti, Lett., p. 186. [Bones have been recently found in the Chiesa Vecchia at 
Fontignano whi<i. are considered to be those of Perugino.] 

® [Now in Gallery, Sala XI., No. 2.] 
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bretLxen are placed between the kneeling SS. Francis and Bernardino. This 
piece is greatly injured, yet full of softness and feeling. The types are like 
those of Perugino in 1495, though the canvas is probably of a later date. 

Ferugia. S. Francesco al Monte . — ^Fresco, lunette of the Nativity trans- 
ferred to canvas, repeated from the cartoons of the same subject at the 
Cambio (life-size figures), half rained, and abraded in colour throughout. 
The remains of an Adoration of the Magi, also transferred from the walls to 
canvas, offers but a few heads to view, the rest being obliterated. Some 
bits, however, are in possession of Signor Fantacchiotti at Perugia. A third 
lunette representing S. Francis receiving the Stigrnata, rudely handled, of a 
red colour and ruined, but certainly not by Perugino, is in the sacristy. A 
fourth lunette mentioned by Vasaei, vol. vi., p. 42, illustrating the Martyr- 
dom of the Franciscans before the Sultan, is entirely gone.^ 

Perugia. Galleria Oonnestabili. — ^In this collection there are [1866] frag- 
ments of frescoes ; a Virgin and Child, almost of life-size, between two angels, in 
a landscape ; a S. Ercolano and a shield of arms supported by two children. 
They are all much damaged, but they bear a Peruginesque stamp.^ 

Perugia. Gallery. [No. 4]. — A figure of S. Giacomo della Marca by 
Perugino, distemper on canvas, of 1512 {circa). 

Same Gallery. [No. 5]. — Previously in S. Martino, a S. Jerome (canvas) 
of the same character as the foregoing. 

Same Gallery. [? No. 24]. — Originally in the kitchen of the Palazzo 
Pubblico. Three half-lengths of the Virgin and Child, between S. Joseph 
and another Saint, a little under life-size, of a light red colour, with spare 
shadow, one of the late and feeble productions of the master. 

Perugia. S. Agostino. — Above the sacristy door, a panel of the Virgin, 
between SS. Bernardino and Tommaso da Villanuova, assigned by Vasari 
to Perugino (vol. vi., p. 45), but perhaps by Manni (see “Manni,"' fostea).^ 
Cordano, near Perugia . — Parish church, choir. Wood, hf e-size figures, 
on. Assumption. The Virgin, of square form and short stature, with 
angels, in attitudes slightly differing from those of the Caraffa altarpiece at 
Naples. Flat rosy flesh colour, absence of chiaroscuro. Some gaudiness 
would prove that the pupils of Perugino had the chief part in the work. 
S. Thomas kneels below, between the Apostles, most of whom are repeated 
from those of the Ascension of Lyons. In the sacristy of the church a part 
of the predella with the Adoration of the Shepherds and the Annunciation 
exists. In the first, the S. Joseph is new. 

Borgo S. Sepolc^o. Duomo. — ^Ascension; wood, oil, in the left transept. 
This is a fait: replica of that of Lyons, much restored, and red in consequence. 
(Done at Florence, says Vasari, vol, vi., p. 40.) 

Naples. Duomo . — ^Assumption, painted for Cardinal Oliviero Caraffa, 
and sent to Naples from Florence (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 40). Wood, oil, 
arched above. The Virgin, in graceful movement, in an almond-shaped 
glory, between four players, two angels suspending the crown above her 
head, four beneath her feet with instruments. Below, S. Thomas looking 
from among the Apostles with whom, right, 8. Paul holding the sword. To 
the left. Cardinal Caraffa, kneeling, is recommended by 8. Januarius, The 


1 [Now in Gallery, Sala XHI., No. 31.] 
® [No longer to bo traced.] 


® [Now in Gallery.] 
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lower part of tlie foreground figures is entirely renewed, together with the 
landscape and sky. Perugiao freely employed his aids on this large piece. 

Naples. Museum. No. 267. — ^Virgin seated on a grass mound, in a 
landscape, in which the Magi and their suite form groups. (Wood, oil.) 
The Virgin is a little broad of shoulder for the smallness of her head, and 
affected in bend and expression ; but the brown tone is admirably fused, 
and the small figures of the distance are like many afterwards produced by 
Raphael and Spagna.^ 

Montefaho. S. Francesco . — Fresco of the Nativity, with the Eternal in 
a lunette. The first has been mentioned as a repetition of the subject at 
the Cambio. The Eternal is from the same cartoon as that in the Nunziatella 
at FoUgno. Much drapery aud other parts in the fresco have been repainted, 
ex. gr. in the left-hand angel, at the side of the Eternal, the Virgin, Child, 
and S. Joseph. The foreground also is new. Above the lunette, by the 
same hand, the figures of the Virgm and Angel Annunciate are parted by a 
monster. The handlmg of this fresco is not by Vannucci, the colour and 
drawing being hard and dry (see “ Melanzio,’’ postea). 

Gantiano, near GuVbio and Oagli . — ^A Holy Family at this place (not seen) 
has recently [1866] been sold.^ 

Castiglione del Logo. S. Agostino. — ^Fresco, sawn away and transferred. 
Subject, the Virgin aud Child on clouds, and two angels with the crown. 
Damaged fragment ascribed to Perugino, and stamped with the character 
of his school. It is said that frescoes and a Crucifix by Perugino exist in 
the Isola Maggiore, at the Osservanti, and m the church of S. Angelo nel 
Campo.^ 

Florence. Pitti Gallery. [No. 42]. — ^Bust of Mary Magdalen, resting^one 
hand on the other, of powerful tone, with bright brown shadows, fine (1496- 
1500) ; wood, oil. 

Florence. Pitti. No. 219. — ^Wood, oil. Nativity on the model of that 
of the National Gallery, red and hard from restoring.^ 

Florence. Pitti. No. 340. — ^Wood, oil. Virgin and Child, with two 
female saints in rear, copy (old) of Perugino’s authentic panel at Vienna 
(Belvedere, Room III., No. 12 Roman School). 

Florence. Church of La Calza. — [Now in XJffizi, No. 1547.] The Crucified 
Saviour, with the Magdalen at the foot of the tree, between SS. Jerome, 
Francis, Giovanni Colombini and John the Baptist (wood, oh), assigned by 
Vasari, vol. vi., p. 36, to Perugino. There is something Peruginesque in 
the Baptist, who points at the Cross, in the S. Gio. Colombini and S. Francis, 
more of Signorelli in the S. Jerome and in the Magdalen (the latter is the best 
figure here). The picture is of good impasto, with occasional hatching in 
the shadows. The colour is cHU and raw and unlike that of Perugino. The 
vulgar Christ is reminiscent of Filippino and Raffaellino del Garbo. It is 
difiSicult to ascribe this piece either to Perugino or to Signorelli.® 

1 [This picture is now given by more than one critic to Spagna.] 

® [This picture, according to Mr. Perkins, is still in the church at Cantiano, and 
is a school-work.] 

® [Nothing from Perugino’s brush exists in the Isola Maggiore now,] 

^ [This is not by Perugino.] ^ ^ 

* [By many modem critics, including Mr. Berenson, this is admitted as a genume 
work of Perugino, although it has been ascribed by others to Signorelli,] 
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Florence. S. Onofrio . — The Last Supper. Fresco. The Apostles sit at the 
Saviour’s sides in the following order (from left to right). SS. James the Less, 
Philip, James the Elder, Andrew, Peter, the Saviour, John Evangelist, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, Simon, and Thaddeus. In front alone, 
Iscariot. The figures are life-size. The composition is Florentine, modelled 
on that of Domenico Grhirlandaio at S. Marco of Florence ; but the execution 
is Peruginesque. The distance, with the incident of Christ on the Mount, 
especially so. It is apparent that the fresco has been worked over. (It was 
for years so dim as to be almost invisible.) The colour of the table partly 
abraded, and partly renewed. Outlines of furniture on the cloth have been 
left. The green embroidery on the screen is new and out of harmony, the 
engraved outlines having become black. The flesh-tints are laid in with 
much impasto of a ruddy tinge, free and from a full brush. The drawing 
is poor, the lower limbs feebly rendered, the fingers of hands and feet in- 
correct. A great inequality is obvious in the types, some being finer than 
the rest, S. Thomas even Raphaelesque. An inscription on the hem of his 
dress might with some difficulty be forced into the foflowing order : “ ea. . . . 
UE. , . ANNO MDV.,” but there is a cross mark between the d and the v. 
The V itself has a stroke on the right hmb, and the letters have been overrun. 
The heads of S. Thaddeus, S. James, and S. John are Peruginesque with 
Raphaelesque traits, those of S. Andrew and S. Philip not without beauty. 
The Saviour, like the rest, has a double balled forehead, prominent cheeks, 
and a parted chin in puffy contours exaggerated in S. Peter. The straight 
lined draperies have much of the Florentine, but they want style. The 
colour is that of a practised and coarse hand, which is neither Raphael’s nor 
Perugino’s. Amongst the names which suggest themselves, three may be 
selected. They are those of pupils of Vannucci, Giannicola Manni, Eusebio, 
and (^rino da Pistoia. The high forehead, the parted eyes, and puffy 
drawiag of the head of Christ are like Manni’s, ex. gr. in the Perugia Gallery 
and in the chapel of the Cambio. Eusebio is an imitator of Raphael with 
some of Manni’s peculiarities, a marrowy touch and sharp flesh tone. Gerino 
da Pistoia is, however, more likely to have been employed at S. Onofrio 
than either. Although Vasari calls him a pupil of Pinturicchio, his panels 
at Pistoia are those of a disciple of Vannucci. In his picture of 1509 at 
S. Pietro of Pistoia, many figures recall Raphael’s first manner, and remind 
one of the fresco of S. Onofrio. His colour is also of the ruddy kind noticed 
in the latter. But further, the studies for four figures in the Last Supper 
have been preserved (they are on coloured paper, touched in white, exMbited 
in the room), and testify in favour of Gerino as against Raphael. A painted 
frame surrounds the Last Supper. Within it are five busts of friars, of which 
the three highest are Florentine and earlier in date than the two others or 
than the Supper. This circumstance would confirm the belief that Gerino, 
if he be the person here engaged, repeated anew a composition which existed 
before on the same wall ; and this presumption is strengthened again by 
the existence of an engraving in the library of Gotha which has been by 
Passavant given to Perugino (he assumed it to be taken from the fresco 
of S. Onofrio as it now stands), but which is a Florentiae work of the close 
of the fifteenth century. The engraving reproduces the attitudes, action, 
and extremities of the fresco in its present condition, but in a Florentine, 
not an XJmbrian style. The architecture is not a colonnade and screen, but 
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a closed room with windows. On the end of the seats are : a rider followed 
by a page, and the Capture on the Mount, and these are replaced in the 
fresco^ by an arabesque ornament. The question arises, where was the fresco 
of which the Gotha engraving was a copy ? Was it the original at S. Onofrio 
which^ some Peruginesques repainted at a later period under orders from 
Perugino to whom the commission had been entrusted ? (Vasari mentions 
the existence of a Dead Christ between the Virgin and Evangelist, in S. 
Piero Maggiore, vol. vi., p. 39. Borghini states in his Ri^poso, vol. ii., note 
to p. 151, that it had come in his time into the CappeUa Medici. The Anno- 
tators, Vasari, vol. vi., p. 39, teU us that it is now in the Palazzo Albizzi in 
Borgo degli Albizzi at Florence.) 

Rome. Palazzo Soiarra. No. 26. — ^Wood, oil, life-size. S. Sebastian at 
the pillar in front of an arcade, through which a landscape is seen. On the 
basement one reads : ‘‘ sagitti Tufi iotixe sunt michi.” A genuine 

Perugino.^ 

Rome. Palazzo Colonna. — ^Wood, oil. S. Jerome Penitent, in a land- 
scape, much injured, attributed by Vermiglioli, Vita di Pinturicohi-o, 
p. 113, to Pinturicchio ; is painted in Perugino’s manner, but may be due 
to Spagna. 

Rome. ^ Galleria Doria. — Room II. No. 80. S. Sebastian at the pillar 
(half life-size), named Perugino, is a fine panel by Marco Basaiti. 

Rome. Galleria Borghese. No. 34. — ^Virgin with the Child erect on her 
knee ; wood, oil, named Perugino. The hard execution and glassy colour 
might prove it to be by Gio. Battista Bertucci of Faenza. 

Rome. Gallery of Pictures at the Capitol. No. 78. — ^Wood, oil. Virgin 
and Child in a niche, between SS. John Baptist, Paul, and Peter and Andrew, 
John Evangelist, and Francis (under life-size). Tliis is not by Perugino, 
but reminds one of the painters of Bologna and the Marches, being a mixture 
of Cotignola and Francia. The three saints, the Baptist, Paul, and Peter, 
are by a different hand from the rest. A long inscription closes with the 
date of 1513. 

Rome. Gallery of Pictures at the Capitol. No. 127. — Called Perugino. 
Round of the Virgin and Child, feeble and red in tone, by a follower of 
Lorenzo di Credi. 

Bologna. Gallery. No. 197. — Originally in the CappeUa Vizzani at 
S. Giovanni in Monte (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 40 ; Orsini, Vita, ubi sup., p. 197). 
The Virgin .in glory ; wood, oil. The Virgin in a tender attitude holds the 
naked Infant with graceful action. Her glory of cherubs’ heads is supported 
on clouds. She is attended by two angels in flight. SS. Michael, Catherine 
of Alexandria, ApoUonia, and John Evangelist stand in devotion below. 
The S. Michael is a little slender and stiff, but has a good face. The move- 
ment of S. Catherine’s head is finely foreshortened, the Evangelist grandiose 
in movement as in the fresco of the Cambio. The flesh-tones are powerful 
and weU fused, and of a lower substance than the draperies. The picture 
belongs to Perugino’s fine time, being brighter in colour than the altarpiece 
of the Vatican (1496), browner than the Madonna of S. Pietro Martire (1498). 
The arrangement of the group of the Virgin and Child is very charming 
and original, condition exceUent, signed : “ petrus peruginus pinxit.” 
The figures are life-size. 


in. 


^ [Now in Louvre, No. 1566 a-1 


B 
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Bologna. S. Martino Assiimption, by Perugino ; according to 

Mezzanotte, pp. 37-8, and Orsint, p. 199, is by Lorenzo Costal 

Venice. Academy. No. 265. — ^Previously in the Manfrini Collection. 
Christ Washing the Feet of the Apostles. This piece is certainly not by 
Perugino, but by a Lombard, and has something of Boccaccino. 

Venice. Collection of the Duchess of Berri. — Round, Virgin, Child, and 
youthful Baptist, feeble and not by Perugino, 

Venice. Manfrini Collection. No. 322.— Round, wood, oil. Virgin with 
the Child, reading from a book held by an angel, with a second angel in 
rear, of small merit, by a feeble Perugiiiesque following the school of Manni 
and Eusebio.^ 

London. National Gallery. [Yo. 181]. — ^Wood, tempera. The Virgin, 
Child, and S. John. Landscape distance ; bought by Mr. Beckford at 
Perugia. This panel, of pale bright tone, is very carefully executed and 
signed on the border of the Virgin’s dress : “ petrus peruginus.” If it be 
admitted that Spagna was Perugino’s pupil and the companion of Raphael, 
one might suppose that he had a share in this work, which shows more con- 
scientiousness than freedom of hand. Still it has much of the spirit of the 
master. 

London. Lord Taunton. — ^Formerly at Stoke Park. Wood, oil. Christ, 
supported on the tomb, reminiscent of that of S. Agostino, inscribed : 
‘‘SEPULCRUM CHRiSTi. PETRUS PERUSINUS PiNXiT.” Originally iu Venice 
and, before it was retouched throughout, undoubtedly one of Perugino’s 
fair creations. 

London. Collection of Alexander Barker^ Bsq. — Predella ; tempera on 
canvas, in five parts, numbered at Manchester Nos. 70-4. “Noli me 
Tangere,” conceived without the religious poetry of the earlier time. Christ 
stops in His walk, leans His left hand on a stick, and listens to the Magdalen, 
who kneels in prayer. In the distance between the two, the sepulchre 
guarded by angels, right and left a couple in converse. The warm tone 
of the tempera is like that of the predella of the Transfiguration in Perugia 
Gallery, or that of the Louvre distemper of 1505. — The Resurrection. Christ 
rises with the banner out of the sepulchre, as in the Rouen predella. In the 
distance to the left the guard runs as in the Vatican Resurrection and 
Munich predella (in the latter the position in the picture is reversed). In 
the distance to the right, another guard, seated, sleeps with his hands on his 
shield. In the foreground, right, a fine youth asleep leaning on his target, 
counterpart of that in the Resurrection at the Vatican called the portrait 
of Raphael, and with a slight variation, like the same figure, bearing the 
name of Raphael on the target, in the Munich predella. In the foreground 
to the left, a young soldier in helmet and breastplate as in the Vatican 
Resurrection and Munich predella, but with a shield behind his left arm 
(at the Vatican there is no shield ; at Munich the shield is on the right arm). 
— The Samaritan Woman at the Well. The Saviour, conventional and ill- 
conceived. The Samaritan woman, graceful in movement. — The Baptism 
of Christ. The usual arrangement, but in that respect as well as for 
proportions more particularly akin to the fresco of the NunziateHa at Foligno. 

^ [This is by Lorenzo Costa, as has been proved by a document recently published 
(see F. MAiAOUZzi-VAnEBi, in Raasegna d’Arte, April 1909).] 

* [No longer traceable.] 
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The distance a fine landscape. — ^Nativity, the familiar composition of that 
subject, Tvith a neat type of the Virgia, warmly coloured and firmly handled.^ 

London. Late Northwich Collection. No. 257. — ^No. 75 at Manchester, 
and originally at Lucca, wood tempera, hfe-size. The Virgm and Child, 
under a dais festooned with corals and flowers, between SS. Jerome and 
Peter, hasty, brownish red in. flesh tone, and somewhat dimmed by age. 
The type of the Virgin is poor (mantle much restored). 

London. Dudley House. — Two rounds of the Virgin and Evangelist in 
one frame, with a modem inscription : “ peteus perusinus pinxit.” 
Unimportant, and of the school. 

London. Collection of the late H. A. J. Munro, Esq. (Mrs. Butler John- 
stone). — Wood, oil. Crucifixion, the Virgin and S. John, and SS. Jerome, and 
Francis kneeling at the sides. This picture is assigned to Perugino, but 
has the character of Tiberio d’ Assisi (small). 

Same Collection. — Small panel. S. Francis receiving the Stigmata ; is in 
the style of Timoteo Viti. 

Ham'pton Court. No. 355. — Portrait of a lady, bust ; wood, oil. School 
of Francia and Lorenzo Costa ; recalls Boateri, though beneath him in execu- 
tion (see a Holy Family by this rare Bolognese at the Pitti). 

Hampton Court. No. 233. — A female Saint bearing a Cross. Wood, oil, 
the -flesh tint abraded. This piece is also Bolognese, and brings to mind the 
manner of Chiodarolo, another follower of Francia and Costa. 

Hampton Court. No. 582. — ^Portrait of a gentleman, small panel, repre- 
senting a man in full front dressed in black, with a bridle bit in his hand. 
It is not by Perugino, nor by any Italian. 

Dulivich. Gallery. Nos. 30^7. — 8. Antony of Padua and S. Francis. 
These two predella saints are part of Raphael’s altarpiece for S. Antonio of 
Perugia, and have been properly catalogued under his name after having 
been long under that of Peragino. 

Bowood. Seat of Lord Lansdoume. — ^Virgin and Child ; wood, oil, half- 
length; much injured by restoring. A feeble production of Perugino’s 
followers. 

Panshanger. Seat of Earl Cowper. — Wood, oil, half-length; life-size 
portrait of a man, aged about fifty, of melancholy face, but regular, and 
somewhat long, form. He stands leaning both hands on a book on a parapet. 
Behind hiTn a landscape. This portrait, at first sight suggesting the name 
of RidoUo Ghirlandaio, is hard m drawing, without brightness or trans- 
parence, and of a low livid tone. The shadows are dark and tending to 
purple, with a sudden transition from them to the fights. These would be 
characteristic features of Innocenzo da Imola. 

Gosford House. Seat of Earl Wemyss {Scotland). — Virgin, Child, and 
youthful Baptist in a landscape, much injured (wood, oil, half the size of 
life). This seems to be by an imitator of Perugino. 

Paris. Louvre. [No. 1565]. — Half-length, Virgin and Child between 
SS. Joseph and Catherine (repfica, with the exception of the S. Joseph, of 
that at Vienna, Belvedere, Room III., Italian Schools, No. 12), injured in the 
lower parts, but broad and warm. 

^ [According to Mr. Perkins, four of these panels are now in the Collection of 
Mr. Martin Ryerson at Chicago, TJ.S.A. ; the fifth (the Resurrection) is in the pos- 
session of Mr. F. A. White, in London.] 
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Paris, Loume. [No. 1566] .—Round, of S. Paul, hasty and feeble, 
light, and of the master’s late period. 

Paris. Loume. No. 441.^ — Nativity; wood. The composition may 
have its origin in the sketch*boolcs of Perugino. It is the same as that of 
the Vatican Nativity known as “ Presepio della Spineta,” attributed to 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, and Raphael jointly, but clearly by Spagna. At 
the Louvre, the cartoon is reversed and the angels kneel. The character is 
that of the Adoration given to Raphael in the Museum of Berlin. The same 
remarks apply to the numbers at the Louvre registered in the “ School ” of 
Perugino — ^Nos. 447, 448, and 449. 

Paris. Loume. Musde Napoleon III. (ex~Campana Collection). No. 196. — 
Now classed in the Umbrian School, at Rome called Perugino. Eleven Apostles 
in a boat. There is something Venetian here, as the catalogue justly states. 

Caen. Museum. No. 2. — ^Wood, oil. S. Jerome Penitent, in a land- 
scape, less than half the size of life. At the foot of the Cross before which 
the saint kneels, one reads with difficulty : petrus perusinus pinxit.” 
Completely flayed. 

Nantes. Museum. — ^Two panels (rounds) representing the Prophets 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. (Not seen, but, no doubt, part of the altarpiece of 
S. Agostino. See antea.) 

Bordeaux. Museum. [No. 147]. — ^Virgin and Child between SS. Jerome 
and Augustine (not seen by the authors), probably the same described by 
CoNSTANTiNi, Ouida, p. 138, as in S. Agostino of Perugia, and said by him 
to be by a pupH of Perugino 

8. Petershurg. CoUectio'h of Count Sergei Stroganoff . — ^Half-length, Virgin 
with the Infant standing on her Imee, in a landscape (wood, transferred to 
canvas), pretty and graceful ; taken from a design by Perugino, but in the 
mixed mode derived from him and from Raphael by a later scholar, such as 
Eusebio di S. Giorgio or Gerino da Pistoia m his youth, indeed not unlike 
the latter’s manner in an altarpiece of 1509, at Pistoia (see postea, “ Gerino ”). 

S. Petersburg. Collection of H.I.H. the Grand-Duchess Marie^ widow of 
the Dulce of Leuchtenherg. — ^A Virgin and Child composed like the foregoing 
(wood, figures one-third life-size), and evidently of Perugino’s school, is to 
be found here (injured). 

Same Collection. — Christ in the tomb supported by two female saints, and 
S. John Evangelist (wood, small). The composition is Perugino’s, the 
execution by a journeyman. 

Vienna. Belvedere. [Ao. 32]. — Wood, oil. Virgin, Child, and two 
female saints, rephca, with the exception of the female saint to the left of 
the Madonna, of No. 443, at the Louvre. The colour is bright and powerful 
signed : “ petrus perusinus pinxit.” A rephca again is No. 340, at the 
Pitti of Florence (an old copy). 

Vienna. Belvedere. [No. 24]. — Baptism of Christ (small), a copy of no 
great age (wood). 

Vienna. L^htenstein Gallery. — ^The Nativity (round, wood, oil). The 
Virgin kneels in prayer before the Infant supported on a sack by an angel 
on His^ !^ees. To the right the shepherds dance. The same idea as to 
composition as at the Pitti (No, 219) and as in the Pavia piece in the National 

^ (Now No. 1639.1 

* [According to Mr. Berenson, only in small part by the master himsdf.] 
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Gallery. The landscape is more like Raphael’s than Vannucci’s. The forms 
are clean, the faces fairly expressive, and the handling is careful, though 
below that of Perugino, and nearer to that of Eusebio or Domenico Alfani, 
On the ground to the right one reads in gold the inscription : petrits 
PERRUSINUS (sic) P.” 

Vienna, Harrach Galle/t'y, No, 235. — Wood, round. The Virgin and 
Child, S. M. Magdalen and another Saint ; adaptation as to arrangement of 
the subject in the Louvre panel, No. 413, repainted, but an imitation of 
Perugino with the modern signature of : ‘‘ petrus perughnus pec. ivrDVin.” 

Dresden, Museum, No, 22. — Head of a young S. Crispinus ; rude work 
in the style of Melanzio. 

Dresden, Museum, No. 23. — S. Roch, a pretty httle thing, but not by 
Perugino. 

Berlin, Museum, No, 146. — ^Wood, oil. The Virgin enthroned with the 
Child in benediction, between SS. James the Less and Antony the Hermit, 
Francis and Bruno. Perugino’s design and type by some one in the shop, 
perhaps by Tiberio d’ Assisi. The colour is dull and hard. 

Berlin, Museum, No, 140. — ^Round of the Virgin and Child, between 
two angels, by an imitator of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 

Berlin, Museum, No, 138. — ^Round. Nativity, better than No. 140, 
but raw and poor ; of Perugino’s school. 

Munich. PinaJcotheJc, Cabinets. No. 581. — Tempera, wood, called 
Raphael. Baptism of Christ, usual arrangement, much injured and repainted. 
Amongst the drawings in the Staedel collection at Frankfort, there is one of 
the Baptism of Christ, with an angel at each side. This drawing is assigned 
to Pietro Perugino, It differs somewhat from the picture at Munich. On 
the back of this drawing is a S. Martin dividing his cloak and giving it to 
the beggar (the latter wears the horns of Satan). These figures are drawn 
Uke those of Raphael in his youth, to whom Passavant would give them. 
There is no ground in this for attributing to Raphael the Munich Baptism, 
which is clearly by Perugino. Purchased from the Inghirami heirs at Vol- 
terra, and transferred, in 1818, to Ludwig I. of Bavaria. 

Munich. PinahotheJc, Cabinets, No, 593. — So-called Raphael. The 
Resurrection. The Saviour rises from the tomb (Vatican and Mr. Barker’s 
predella). To the right the soldier runs away. In the foreground, right, 
the sleeping guard, on the border of his shield twice repeated : ‘‘ Raeae 
Santius.” This inscription is of doubtful originality, the piece being much 
injured and restored. The sleeping soldier to the left is the same as in the 
Barker predella. The signature of Raphael, even though considered genume 
by Passavant, Raphael, vol. i., p. 64, cannot be sustained, the panel being 
obviously PeruginoS. 

Munich. Pinakothek, Saal [No. 1034].— Wood, oil. The Virgin, life- 
size, stands between SS. John Evangelist and Nicholas, in rear of the Infant, 
who lies on the middle of the foreground ; fine, very devotional, and of bright 
transparent fiesh tone. The child very plump. Purchased in Paris in 1815. 

Munich, Pinakothek, /SaaJ. gNo. 550. — The Virgin and (Md ; wood, oil, 
much damaged by cleaning. Disagreeable mask^ of the Virgin ; not a good 
production of the master. Bought at Florence, in 1831, for King Ludwig I. 

Munich, Pinakothek. Saal [No, 1034].— Vision of S. Bernard. ^ There 
is a copy of this Vision in S. Spirito at Florence, the original being given by 
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Vasari to Raffaellino del Garbo (vol. vii., p. 193). But the picture here is 
a genuine Perugino, much altered by cleaning, youthful and fresh in the 
forms, and powerful in tone. Bought of the Capponi family at Florence in 
1829-30 for King Ludwig I. 

AUenburg, Idndenau Collection, [JVos. 114, 115]. — S. Helen — ^wood, oil, 
in a niche ; 8. Antony of Padua — ^wood, tempera, in a niche ; both life-size, 
and perhaps a part of the sides of the altarpiece at the SS. Annunziata de’ 
Servi in Florence. These are pleasing and of Perugino’s later time ; hasty 
and slight in execution (the tops of the niches have been cut down). 

Frankfort, Staeiel Gallery, [No, 16].— Wood, oil. The Virgin holds the 
Infant on her knee. He turns towards the young 8. John, in prayer, to the 
Yirgin’s left. The figures are finely proportioned and grandly designed. 
The tenderness and feeling in the Infant and Baptist rival those imparted by 
Raphael to the Terranuova Madonna at Berlin. The sky is slightly injured. 

Brussels, Museum, No, 273, — Round of the Virgin and Child; wood. 
Not in Perugino’s manner. 

Brussels, Museum, — ^Not catalogued. Virgin, Child, and S. John, 
almost life-size ; very poor, and with difficulty to be ascribed to a follower 
of Giannicola Manni.^ 

^ The following works of Perugino are lost or unaccounted for. Florence. — 
S. Martino delle Monache, frescoes (Vasaki, vol. vi., p. 32). Santa Croce, altar of 
the Serristori : panel representing the Pieta with ornaments on a frame by Andrea 
di Cosimo (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 39, and vol. ix., p. 110); AnBBRTiisrr, MemoriaU, 
p. 15). Camaldoli ; fresco of S. Jerome before a Crucifix (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 32) ; 
copy of the same on panel for Bartolommeo Gondi (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 32), but see 
Caen in text. Casa Filippo Salviati : round of the Virgin and Child, partly by 
Perugino, partly by Rocco Zoppo (Vasari, vol. vi., p. 51). S. Jacopo fra Fossi : 
Penitent S. Jerome (BoBaHiNi, Bi/posot vol. ii., p. 150). S. Marco, Cappella de’ 
Martini ; pictures (Richa, Chiese, vol. vii,, p. 120). Gualfonda Citadel : Piet^i and 
other figures (Richa, Chiese^ vol. iv., p. 16). In possession of G. B. Deti, a large 
Mcirriage of S. Catherine {RiposOt vol. ii., p. 151). 

Peru^a. — Duomo, frescoes in Cappella de’ Oradini, destroyed in 1795 (Orseni, 
Vitat vhi sup.y p. 186). 

[The following works are also by Perugino ; — 

CHANTHiLY. MusH Cond6. No. 15 ; Madonna, Child, and two Saints. 

Florence, S, Croce — Medici Chapel, S. Antony of Padua (Beronson). 

Fontignano. Chiesa Vecchia, Madonna and Child (see antea, p. 252). 

Frankjfort-on-Main. Staedel Oallery. No. 16: Madonna, Child, and S. John 
Baptist. 

Hanover. Mitaeum, No. 664 ; Bust of Man (Berenson). 

London. Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie, Head of Virgin (Berenson). 

Mr, Henry Yates Thompson, S. Sebastian (miniature). 

Mr. F. A, White, Four Nudes (Berenson). 

Lyons. Museum, No. 18 ; Bust of Young Man (Berenson). 

Meiningen. Grand Ducod Palace, Baptist and S. Lucy. 

Montejfortinio. Municipio, No. 8 : Head Christ (Berenson). 

Oxford. Mr, Pearsall Smith, Madonna (Berenson). 

Paris. Louvre. No. 1509: Apollo and Marsyas — ^formerly considered 

to be by Raphael, and one of Perugino’s finest works. 
Louvre, No. 1668 a : S. Sebastian (small figure). 

Rome. Villa Wolkonshi. Bust of S. Sebastian (Berenson). 

Wantage (Berks). Lady Wantage, S. Jerome and S. Sebastian. 

Weimar, Grand Dmcd Palace, Baptist Enthroned (in part) (Beren- 

son).] 

A fine work by Perugino — ^though generally ascribed to Raphael — is the so-called 
Galitzin Triptych ” of the Crucifixion with Saints, in the Hermitage Gallery at 
St. Petersburg. This work was once in S. Homonioo at S. Gimignano. 



CHAPTER XI 

BERNARDINO PINTURICCHIO 

PiNTTTBiocEio, the partner of Pietro Perugino, has been described by 
Vasari with unusual bitterness as more favoured by fortune than gifted 
by nature or education.^ Rumohr mitigates the severity of this judg- 
ment, at the expense of Pinturicchio’s character, and says, we must dis- 
criminate between the fresh creations of his early time and the empty 
dexterity of a later period in which everything is sacrificed to the lucre 
of gain.^ Yet his youthful productions are missing, and there are no 
clear traces of works undertaken on his sole account previous to the 
completion of the Sixtine Chapel.^ No certainty is attainable regarding 
his birth, unless we accept Vasari’s statement that he w^as fifty-nine 
years of age ^vhen he died.^ Assuming this, he was born in 1454, and 
his independent career began at thirty. He was christened Bernardino, 
to which were added Betti (Benedicti) Biagi ; but his acquaintance 
often called him Sordicchio because of a deafness and the paltriness of 
his appearance.® He was best known, however, as Pinturicchio ; and 
he probably commended the use of this alias, in order that he might 
be distinguished from a Perugian contemporary, also called Bernardino, 
whose mediocre pictures are often confounded with his. 

Pinturicchio is the genuine representative of Perugian art as it was 
felt and carried on in the ateliers of Bonfigli and Eiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
He never mastered the difficulties of oil medium, but remained almost 
invariably true to the system of tempera and to the customs of the old 
Umbrians. His Virgin and Child in the collection of Sir Anthony Stirling 
in London is one of the first links that connects his manner with that 
of his predecessors. It is the earliest of his works with which we are 
acquainted, a panel in which forms and types, style of drawing, and 
handling, only differ so far from Eiorenzo’s, that they receive an additional 

^ Vasabi, vol. V,, p. 264. [On Pinturicchio consult Riocn, Pimitn/,rUichio (Heine- 
maun).] 

® Rumohk, Foraoh,, vbi sup., vol, ii., p. 331. 

3 Rosini, Stor. della Pitt,, M aup., vol. iii., p. 182, assig^ to Pinturicchio’s 
early time a figure of S. Ansano in S. Antonio e J acopo (S. Catarina) at Assisi* This 
figure and two others, near a fresco representing an incident frora the life of S. 
James, are, however, by a painter who lived after Pinturicchio (see antea, in “ Pietro 
Antonio”). 

* Vasaju, voL V., p. 274. 

® Fbanoesoo Matubanzio, Ohron, ; Vebmigucoxi, Vita, vbi sup,, p. 29. 
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polisli, and combine more grace with greater accuracy of execution, 
better design with more pleasing colour. 

When Pinturicchio went to Rome, he did so as Perugino’s partner. 
Vasari says, that they laboured in company at the Sixtine,^ and the 
probability of this statement has already been discussed. As the chapel 
approach^ completion, perhaps before it was finished, Pinturicchio had 
gained access to Cardinal Domenico deUa Rovere, whose most pressing 
care after his elevation to the purple (1479) ^ had been to erect a palace 
in Borgo Vecchio, on the front of which his arms were painted by Pintu- 
ricchio Bis next object was the adornment of a chapel dedicated to 
S. Jerome, the first of its kind in S. M. del Popolo which Sixtus IV. had 
begun rebuilding,^ on the plans of Baccio PonteUi. On the altar-face 
Pinturicchio placed the Adoration of the Shepherds, with liis patron in 
full robes on his knees before the new-born Christ. In five lunettes he 
represented scenes from the life of S. Jerome, introducing a number of 
slender personages into them with such skill as one might expect from a 
man who had witnessed the progress of Perugino. He gave a graceful 
movement and a fair shape to the Infant Saviour in the mode afterwards 
repeated at Spello and elsewhere. His landscapes are already a medley 
of rocks of fretful curves tunnelled into holes, and clothed with spare 
verdure, a permanent feature in him, and essentially characteristic of 
the XJmbrian.^ 

About the time when these frescoes were completed, Giovanni della 
Rovere, Duke of Sora and Sinigaglia, died (1486). He had also built an 
oratory in S. Maria del Popolo, with the intention of being buried there. 
His monument, as well as the rest of the sacred space, was decorated by 
Pinturicchio, probably at the req[uest of Domenico, or of Cardinal Giuhano, 
the deceased’s brother. At the altar, the Virgin and Cliild are enthroned 
between SS. Francis, Augustine, and two other friars, the third Person 
of the Trinity above in a lunette half-length, giving the blessing, tlie 
whole in a rich white marble tabernacle, bearing the Della Rovere arms, 

^ Vasaiu, vol. V., p. 268. [As we have already noted (see antea), Pinturicchio is 
now considered by most critics to be the author of at least two frescoes in the Sixtine 
Chape].] 

^ Feb. 3, 1478 (o.s.). 

® Vasabi, yoL v., p. 268. The palace was conti^ous to that which Bramanto 
afterwards built for Raphael on the Piazza Rusticueci. See Leo X.’s brief ratifying 
the sale of Raphael’s house in 1520, a record in which the exact position of Domenico’s 
palace is described. Giornale degli Arohiv, To8C,y ubi sup,, vol. iv., pp. 248-53. 

* “ Ecclesia S. M. de populo a Sjocto IITI fuit ab ipsis f undamentis cum claiistro 
instaurata.” Albebthti, Opusc., ybi sup,, p. 60. 

® In the distoce of the Nativity, the procession of the Magi is given. To the 
right, the hut with the ox and the ass. The blue mantle of the Virgin is repainted. 
The blue dress of one shepherd, the yellow one of another, the heads of all, are in 
ruin. The blue starred ceiling with its new colour increases the bad offoot created 
by the damaged condition of the fresco. The incidents from the life of S. Jerome are 
much damaged. 
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To the left, the Virgin is taken to heaven by angels, "whilst the Apostles 
stand about the tomb. In the pointed alcove of Giovanni’s monument 
Christ is supported in the sepulchre by two angels, and in the remaining 
lunettes five scenes from the life of the Virgin are depicted. These 
pieces are in a framework of fictive architecture — columns supporting a 
real cornice and resting on imitated plinths that start from a skirting 
filled with chiaroscuros. Between the plinths a feigned panelling encloses 
simulated bas-reliefs in monochrome, of S. Peter before the Emperor at 
Rome and his Crucifixion, S. Augustine surrounded by various personages, 
the Martyrdom of S. Catherine, the Accusation and Decapitation of S. 
Paul. In the midst of once rich ornaments of foliage and children in 
the vaulted ceiling are the remnants of four busts of prophets and an 
angel playing, in rounds, almost obliterated by damp.^ 

Whilst the failings handed down by Fiorenzo are illustrated in the 
feeble aspect and drooping shoulders of the Virgin at the altar, the 
lower attainments of a pupil are apparent in the small heads, in the thin 
forms, and broken draperies of the angels of the Assumption. The 
Nativity is a composition often repeated later by Pinturicchio’s disciples 
at Siena. The scenes from the lives of the saints, in monochrome, are 
the best in the chapel as regards arrangement, action, and proportion 
of figures. They reveal Pinturicchio’s contact with Signorelli and the 
temporary transmission of some of his energetic feeling into the weaker 
frame of his Perugian contemporary.^ 

Cardinal Costa was another dignitary who had founded a chapel in 
S. M. del Popolo after he received the hat, in 1479.® For him Pinturic- 
chio furnished half-lengths of the Doctors of the Church in four lunettes, 
and a scutcheon supported by two children in a fifth — all much abraded 
by the effects of time. 

The most important and successful of Pinturicchio’s commissions in 
this church was, however, the laying out of the choir-ceiling, at the 
request of Giuliano della Rovere,^ which he did with masterly distri- 

1 [These are by Pinturicchio’s pupils, according to Mr. Berenson and other 
critics.] 

2 The S, Augustine and his companion friar on the right are darkened and 
spotted by restorers. The Virgin of the Assumption is in an almond-shaped glory 
of cherubs’ heads, raised from below by two angels attended by four others playing 
instruments. Behind the tomb, about which the Apostles stand, is a landscape. 
The feeble execution of the angels might point to the name of Pinturicchio’s disci]^e, 
Matteo Balducci. The distance (landscape) of the Piet& in the monument of Gio. 
della Bovere is much damaged and repainted. The scenes from the life of the 
Virgin are, besides the Nativity, the Presentation in the Temple, the Marriage, the 
Visitation (injured by damp), and the Virgin seated amongst angels. 

* The chapel was founded by him in 1479. See Plattneb and B'cnsrSEN', &c., 
Beachreibung Rom's (Stuttgart, 1842), vol. iii.,, 3 Abth., j). 217. [By pupils.] 

* “ S. Maria de Populo. Sunt multge capellsB variis picturis et marmoribus 
oxomatae, majorem veto capeilam tua beatitude (Julius II.) f undavit, ac variis 

picturis exomavit manu Bemardini Perusini. in q ” Albebtini, Opiwo., 

xjibi swp., p. 50. [Painted in 1505.] 
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bution and pleasant colouring. The Coronation of the Virgin in a large 
central medallion ; the Four Doctors of the Church standing in niches in 
the angles, with a recumbent Sibyl in a shovel-frame above them, and 
an Evangelist in a round between each Sibyl are a telling proof that 
Pinturicchio possessed the Umbrian taste for decoration, in the absence 
of higher qualities essential to the production of great masterpieces. 
His labours in S. Maria del Popolo were closed in the chapel of Lorenzo 
Qbo, founded in 1486, but afterwards renewed by a second cardinal of 
the same name. 

The family of which Lorenzo was a member was one of the most 
potent in these years at Rome, because its head occupied the chair of 
S. Peter under the name of Innocent VIII. Scarcely less enterprising 
as a builder than his predecessor, Sixtus IV., this pontiff raised the Palace 
of Belvedere from its foundations ; and in the rooms subsequently trans- 
formed by Pius VII. into the gallery of statues called Museo Pio Clemen- 
tino, Pinturicchio covered the walls with a panorama of the principal 
cities of Italy, the entrance-door being adorned vith a fresco of the 
Madonna.^ The changes introduced since then have left but formless 
vestiges behind, respecting which one can only say that the Perugian 
character of Pinturicchio’s time is still traceable in them. 

A more complete destruction awaited the frescoes executed for 
Sciarra Colonna in the Palazzo di S. Apostolo, and an altarpiece of the 
Madonna ordered by Innocent VIII. for a chapel in S. Pietro 

In the midst of these occupations Pinturicchio was perhaps surprised, 
in the spring of 1491, by the reappearance of Perugino in Rome, in the 
employ of Giuliano deUa Rovere. The protracted and fruitless negotia- 
tions between Vannucci and the Orvietans, which now took place, ended 
as we have seen by the call of Pinturicchio to Orvieto, where he agreed 
to paint two Prophets and two Doctors of the Church, near the choir of 
the cathedral. • Having finished these, as, in the absence of the figures 
themselves, we infer from the record of a payment of fifty ducats,® he was 
put to further works in one of the tribunes, which, it would seem, con- 
sumed a great quantity of blue and gold. The superintendents dis- 
covered, indeed, to their dismay that they had exhausted the means of 
purchasing more. In the absence of these indispensable materials, 
Pinturicchio protested that he could not go on any longer, and in a 
legally drawn up paper (Nov. 17, 1492) declared himself free from any 
responsibility that might attach to him in consequence of his not fulfilling 
the contract within the specified time. One of those growling spirits, 
which are so frequently to be found in councils like that of Orvieto, 
was for turning Pinturicchio out at once, as a squanderer of the Church 

1 V^ABi, vol. V., p. 2G8. 

* It>i6. s Vasaiu, Com,, voL v., p. 271. 
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moneys and an incapable artist. But more generous views prevailed ; 
and Pinturiccbio remained. Three weeks, however, expired before an 
order was placed on the minutes (Dec. 14, 1492) “ for raising funds to 
buy blue and gold for the ceilings ’’ ; and it is probable that, rather 
than be idle any longer, Pinturicchio took horse and returned to his 
old residence at Rome.’- 

During liis absence, Alexander VI. had been elected to succeed 
Innocent VIII., and had ordered a suite of rooms in the Vatican to be 
built for his special use. Pinturicchio was instantly engaged to decorate 
the first that was ready, and not only finished it, but five others at 
intervals witliin two years. This suite, knovm as the Apartamento 
Borgia, has undergone very little alteration since that time. The first 
room, or Sala, exactly beneath the present HaU of Constantine, was 
denuded of Pinturicchio’s frescoes by order of Leo X., and redecorated 
by Giovanni da Udine and Perino del Vaga.^ Eive others, occupied 
at present as a library, are still in their original condition. Of these, 
three, communicating with each other through the Sala, are lighted 
severally by one mndow opening on the Cortile di Belvedere, and are 
longitudinally divided by an arch resting on pilasters ; the fourth has 
also a window facing the Cortile, but no division ; the fifth faces the 
Cortile at a less obtuse angle than the rest. 

First Room, next to the Sala of Giovanni da Udine and Perino. On the 
wall facing the window, and divided into two lunettes, the Annunciation 
and the Nativity, with the papal arms between them, in a rosette supported 
by three angels. In the two lunettes to the right, the Adoration of the 
Magi and the Resurrection, with a fine kneeling portrait of Alexander VI. 
in the latter. In one lunette, to the left, the Assumption and a cardinal 
kneeling by the tomb, about which the Apostles stand. In one lunette, 
above the window, the Ascension, and in the two ceilings a tasteful ornament 
of animals and devices on a blue ground, and eight half-lengths in round. 
None of the compositions are remarkable. Some, as the Nativity and 
Ascension, are ill-arranged. A certaiu breadth m the draperies of the Annun- 
ciate Angel reveals Pinturicchio’s partial familiarity with the Florentine 
examples of Domenico Ghirlandaio or Lippi. Coarseness characterises many 
forms in the Nativity. A certain rudeness is apparent in the execution, 
and the dull grey colour is but slightly relieved by light and shadow. Cold- 
ness and hfelessness are combined in the colour and figures of the Adoration. 
Want of style and minuteness of detail are to be noted in the draperies of 
the Resurrection, and the I^eemer is altogether poor. The Ascension, 
being in the dark, is doubtless by assistants. The best preserved subject is 
the Adoration, the worst the Resurrection. 

1 See the proof for the whole of these facts in Deula Vaxle, Storia del Duomo 
di Orvieto ; in Vasabi’s AnnoU, voL v., pp. 270-1 ; and VEBMrctiiioiJ:, vbi awp., App. 
xl. and following. 

* Vasari, vol. x., p. 144. 
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Second Room. This room is better done than the previous one, not only 
with respect to composition, but as regards the successful design and the 
correct handling of the several parts. The ceilings are filled with mythological 
incidents in triangular spaces formed by diagonals, with the papal arms as 
the central intersection. In the vaulting of the arch which divides the 
room, episodes are neatly placed in gilt stucco ornaments. Opposite the 
window the whole field is occupied by S. Catherine arguing before Maximian, 
the latter w^ell proportioned, the former delicate and dignified, the action 
in both not too highly strained. Amongst the listeners in turbans and quaint 
costume, one presents his back to the spectator and points to a passage in 
a book held up by a kneeling page. Most of the heads seem portraits. The 
draperies are iU-oast and bundled into superfluous straight folds. The 
buildings in the background are gilt stucco, and an arch in the distance stands 
out in relief. Two lunettes of the wall to the right of the foregoing are filled 
with S. Antony sharing bread with S. Paul the Hermit, and the Visitation. 
The first is well put together and powerfully coloured, and the movement 
of the Saints breaking the bread are natural and lively. In the second, 
there is more beauty in single groups of females spinning and sewing than 
unity in the distribution. An aged woman seated and a gicl twirling a reel 
as she walks, are particularly deserving of attention. The wall to the left 
contains the Martyrdom of S8. Barbara and Giuliana, and S. Barbara flying 
from her father. A fountain in the former is raised and gilt. The S. Barbara 
in the latter is graceful, slender, and rather afiected. Above the door on 
the same side is a half-length of the Virgin surrounded by cherubs’ heads on 
gold ground. She is teaching the Infant to read in an open book. The 
head is said to be the portrait of Giulia Farnese, but Vasam’s description 
(vol. v., p. 269) includes a portrait of Alexander VI. in adoration which 
is not to be found here. Above the window, there is a plain and well-intended 
composition of S. Sebastian not without breadth in the nude, but much 
restored, more so, indeed, than any part of these paintings which have all 
undergone more or less retouching. 

TMrd Room. The lunettes of this room are entirely occupied by alle- 
gorical impersonations of Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arith- 
metic, Music, and Astrology which are dealt with in a higher style of art 
than before, with a touch here and there of Peruginesque character. The 
heads are frequently successful in selection of t 3 rpe, the draperies often of 
satisfactory flow ; yet one still traces in most parts the pupil of Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo. A figure which most recalls Peru^o is one holding a sword in 
its right hand, and a golden baU in its left, with a head reminiscent of those 
in the Hague Madonna at the Louvre. In front are children and adults ; 
amongst the latter one bearded and draped in the flowing folds of a mantle 
after the fashion of Vannucci. Music is of a refined form, enthroned and 
playmg the violin, whilst two angels in rear supporting a tapestry, two boys 
playing on the steps, and others around similarly occupied, are handsome 
Peruginesque conceptions. This fresco alone might prove that Piiaturicchio 
was the assistant of Perugino in the Moses and Zipporah at the Sixtine 
Chapel. The sacred and profane subjects in the vaulting of the arch, the 
partmg of Jacob and Laban, Lot’s departure from Sodom, an allegory of 
Justice, Trajan and the widow, and another episode, are not in Pinturiochio’s 
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manner, and, if originally by him, have been altered by a painter of the close 
of the sixteenth century.^ 

Fourth room. The frescoes here have hitherto been omitted without 
jnst cause from the catalogue of Pinttiricchio’s works in the Apartamento 
Borgia. They consist of twenty-four haH-lengths. In the centre of the 
ceiling are the words : “ Alexander borgia p. p. vi. eundavit/’ and on a 
carteUo in the ornament are the ciphers : “ MCCCCLxxxxini.” 

Fifth room. The walls are divided into three lunettes, each containing 
a male and female couple in converse seen to the knees. Most of these are 
repainted. In the spandrils of the springing curve of the ceiling are the 
Planets, with small allusive incidents beneath them ; as, people fishing below 
the Luna, persons reading and talking imder the Mercury, and (severally, 
accompanying the Venus, Apollo, Mars, Jove, and Saturn), a wedding, a 
pope and a long seated, a fight for the possession of a female, a hunt with 
falcons, and a massacre. As compositions, these subjects, where uninjured 
by restoring, rival the beauty of those in the Cambio of Perugia, and are 
adorned with equal taste. In small rounds are the papal arms and other 
pictorial illustrations. The spirit of these pieces differs but immaterially 
from that of the rest of the series. The name of the Borgia, ‘‘ a. p. m. vi.” 
on a cartello in one of the curves, shows that they date from the same 
period ; and they may be assigned to Pinturicchio.^ 

Vast as these decorations are, they were completed between the close 
of 1492 and the middle of 1494, an interval which might at first sight 
appear too short for one person, were he to spend every day without 
rest ; yet Pinturicohio did not devote the whole of his time to it. He 
was subjected by the Orvietans to a pressure like that previously exerted 
on Perugino ; and though a brief from Alexander, dated the 29th of 
March 1493, required them to wait till “his palace ” was done ; ® they 
succeeded in bringing him back for a while, so that the Pope was obliged, 
in March 1494, to send for him again.* During that year and 1495, the 
rooms of the Vatican received their last adornments, and a large series, 
of which not a wreck remains, was painted in the Castle of S. Angelo.^ 

1 Between the lunettes, two to each wall, are the papal arms in the spandrils. 
The figure of Geometry is the best-preserved, fresco of this series, that of Astrology 
is the most injured, the head and hands being covered by restoring. All the figures, 
however, have suffered from repainting, and are on blue grounds painted with gold. 

* [All these frescoes were done under Pinturicohio ’s guidance, but the execu- 
tion is, in many instances, evidently due to his assistants. According to Mr. 
Berenson, only the following are from his hand ; — 

First Room (beginning east entrance). — ^Assumption (in great part) ; Annuncia- 
tion (in great part) ; Nativity (in small part) ,* Resurrection (only the portrait of 

Alexander VI.). , , -rr 

Second Room. — Stories of SS. Giuliana, Barbara, Antony Abbot, and the Heraiit 
Paul (in great part) j Visitation, S. Catherine disputing with the Doctors (entirely 
by him) ; Ceiling decorations (in small part). 

Third Room. — ^Arithmetic, Geometry (both in great part).] 

® Delia Valle, Storia dd Duomo di Oroietot vbi and Vebmiglioli, App. xl, 

* Amot. Vasabi, vol. v., p. 271, 

» Ibid., pp. 269-70. 
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The secret of Pinturicchio’s fecundity lay, as Vasari truly says, in 
the great practice which he had gained, and in the employment of 
numerous assistants ; ^ and this very facility in carrying out great 
commissions at a quick pace, for patrons desirous of obtaining and 
enjoying whatever they undertook without delay, may be the true 
cause why he was so much in request. His performances at Rome 
were those of a man without genius, living at a period when great precepts 
were generally known and used. They were good as representing the 
skilled labour of art, without great claims to admiration as embodying 
exceptional talents. As a composer, he had no fertility of original 
thought. He was biassed by different influences at various times on 
that account ; but these did not enable him to conceal his deficiencies, 
although he frequently succeeded in single episodes. He had, in the 
main, the faults and the qualities of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, corrected 
later by the companionship of Perugino. A more pleasing system of 
landscape-painting and more meditative types were, no doubt, derived 
from the latter, yet Pinturicchio never seriously rivalled Vannucci. His 
very best landscapes are overcharged with details, and full of minute 
touches ; and his contemporaries, who were certainly not partial to the 
works of the Netherlanders, taunted him with being a Fleming in habits.^ 
His models of Virgins are, like Fiorenzo’s, slender, yet not free from 
heaviness — modest and timid, yet not completely refined; those of 
children and angels are in the same character, combining sentiment 
with coarseness, the heads covered by more than luxuriant crops of 
frizzly hair. Pinturicchio adopts the Umbrian moulds from custom, 
and sometimes gives them a pleasing tenderness, but the heart is not 
engaged in the work as it is in Raphael’s. As a portrait-painter he 
excels, and he gives with fidelity the features and expression of his sitter. 
His draperies are very fuH, but seldom perfectly cast ; and it often 
happens that the folds are both numerous and out of place. His drawing 
is broken, asserting its form less by curves than by frequent junctions 
of lines at angles of varying obtuseness. In perspective he naturally 
acquired what Perugino knew, and he followed the progress of his age 
as an architectural draughtsman. Ornament is applied with skill, but 
the combination of gilt stucco with fictitious relief is open to serious 
criticism,^ With less excuse than Crivelh, Pinturicchio continued an old 
and time-honoured custom of the Umbrians, at a period when it contrasted 
too strongly with the general spirit of the age to be permissible any longer. 
His dresses are, on the same principle, overladen with rich borders. He 
was far too busy during his lifetime to give much thought to oil medium, 
and as he had not the constancy to perfectly acquire, he seldom attempted, 

1 Vasabi, vol. V., p. 264. a Tbid., p. 208, 

® Vasari is hard on liim also for this (vol. v., p. 269). 
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its use ; he therefore tinted walls, as he did panels, on the system of 
Fiorenzo and Bonfigli ; and without any of Perugino^s feeling for colour. 
Gaudy liveliness, or somhreness are the two extremes most co mm only 
met with in his pictures. The vehicle is copious, and the brush full, 
so as to produce layers of thick substance and rough surface. The flesh 
is stippled over verde, and enlivened even at the outlines vdth red 
according to the oldest methods of tempera. 

Pinturicchio deserves, and is hkely to hold no higher place in history 
than Spagna. Both were of the same capacity. But Spagna, being 
younger, was enabled to master the changes in the tecJinica which Pin- 
turicchio neglected, and was not precluded by habit from imitating 
Raphael. 

In 1495, Bernardino was repaid for the industry and skill exhibited 
at the Vatican and in the Castel S. Angelo by a lease of lands at Chiugi 
near Perugia, subject to an annual payment of thirty corbe of grain, 
which was commuted at a subsequent period.^ During this or a later 
stay, he covered a chapel at Aracoeli vdth frescoes in a purer and better 
style than any other that he had brought to completion in Rome. The 
date of these is not ascertained, but the chapel is said to have been 
founded to solemnise the fortunate extinction of a feud between two 
families.^ It is called CappeUa Bufalini to this day, and may have been 
adorned at the request of some one of that house holding an office in 
Rome, as the Bufalini did who signs his name to the decree of 1495, 
granting lands to Pinturicchio near Perugia.® The theme illustrated 
by these frescoes is the life of S. Bernardino. 

To the right as one enters, the Saint kneels in prayer with a cloth about 
his hips, surrounded by his friends preparatory to taking the vows as a 
Franciscan monk. On the spandril of an arch in the convent where the 
scene is laid, an angel bears a buffalo’s head, the cognisance of the Bufalini. 
In a round above the arches is the Virgin and Child, and at an opening 

^ The deed of gift is in VEBMiaLiOLi’s Appendix, p. viii. It is dated in 1495, 
without particulars of day or month. The deed of commutation in the same author, 
p. X. Pinturiochio’s complaint that the yearly payment of thirty corhe is too heavy 
is recited, and admitted as well founded on the part of a “ faithful and devoted ser- 
vant of Alexander and the Church, to whom a recompense is due for his art in 
painting and adorning our apostolic palace and our residence in Acr. Castri Angell’* 
The commutation is to a yearly pa 3 rment for three years of two pounds of wax. 
It is dated July 28, 1497. A further brief of Oct. 24, 1497, is issued, to enforce the 
commutation ignored by the papal authorities on the spot. A third brief of May 16, 
1498, con&rms possession of the land and tenements near Perugia (Chiugi), even in 
the event of non-payment (VEBMiaLiou, App. xiv. and xxv.). A fourth brief of 
Pebruary 6, 1499, extends the commutation of July 1497 for a further term of 
years (ibid., xvii.), 

* PLA.TTNEE and BuNSEN, Beschretbung Ro7n*8, ubi aifp-, vol. iii., 1 Abth., p. 356. 

® He signs : Bufalinus, apostolicae camerae clericus (Vbbmiglioli, App. x.). 
Vbbmiglioli says, it is probable that the Bufalini who ordered the frescoes was 
Lodovico of Citt^i di Castello, who was “ awocato concistoriale ” at Rome, and who 
died there in 1606 {Vita, 'ubi sup., p. 68). 
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resembling a window above her, the Eternal amidst angels giving a blessing. 
In the space nest to the Vows (beneath the chapel window) the Saint discourses 
and points towards heaven, in the presence of four brethren and friends, all 
apparently portraits. Near that again, he is accompanied by a friar and 
sees in ecstasy a vision of the Crucified Saviour. In an opening above, a 
peacock stands on the sill. On the wall to the left, in the lunette, the Saint, 
in the hairy dress of a penitent, is in the wilderness reading a book, and 
observed by a group of people on the foreground. Below, his body is 
exposed on a bier with women on the left and men on the right, amongst 
the latter, two traditionally known as portraits of Bufalini and his son (?). 
On the altar face, the Saviour in glory, attended by two seraphs, shows the 
stigmata, whilst four winged players stand on clouds under Him. Two 
angels, beneath these, suspend a crown above the head of S. Bernardino, 
erect, in the act of preaching, between SS. Antony of Padua and Louis. 
The scene is laid in the country about Siena, a view of the city filling a part 
of the distance. Four Evangelists are in the triangles of the ceiling ; and 
on a border in monochrome beneath the whole series are imitations of bas- 
reliefs representing a triumph, figures of men on horseback, nude females 
held by guards, naked captives in bonds, and an emperor on a triumphal 
chariot. Amongst the accompanying ornaments, heads of emperors are 
interspersed, and two angels hold the ribands of a panel on which the name 
of Jesus is written. 

None of Pinturioohio’s frescoes illustrate more completely than these 
his tendency to receive impressions from the works of his contemporaries. 
The Evangelists, assigned without valid reasons to Francesco di CittA 
di jCasteho,^ fully represent Pinturicchio’s original style. They are not 
free from faults in type and drapery ; but the partial coarseness of the 
first, and formlessness of the second do not conceal the painter’s indivi- 
duality, or his derivation from Fiorenzo. In the Apotheosis of S. Bernar- 
dino we are often reminded of Alunno, whilst in other places we think of 
Perugino or of Signorelli. The spirit of the latter is indeed singularly 
marked in the monochromes of the borders. Sometimes the draperies 
are broadly cast, or float with natural curves in a breeze ; sometimes 
they are paltry. A pleasing face gives charm to one angel, coarse 
features detract from the beauty of another. In action and attitude, a 
figure like that of S. Antony of Padua is striking for its propriety and 
truth. The movement of another, such as the S. Bernardino kneeling 
in a hip-cloth, is equally remarkable for rigid awkwardness and bony 
dryness. In general, at Aracoeli, the compositions are better conceived 
than usual ; but the dramatis 'personcBy though marshalled with more art 
than before, are too often stiff, straight, and lean. The dim grey of flesh- 
shadows and thick body of colour are more like Alunno than Fiorenzo.® 

1 Laitzi, vbi Slip., vol. i., p. 349. 

* In the ceiling, the lower part of S. John Evangelist is obliterated. The two 
angels at the sides of the Saviour in glory are much injured. Of the four lower 
ones, the first on the left ha^ no head. The faces are reminiscent of those of Fiorenzo 
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Other frescoes of uncertain date at Eiome might be added to the list 
of those completed there by Pinturicchio, the most interesting being the 
Eternal and Evangelists in the ceiling of a chapel, now the sacristy, at 
S. Cecilia in Trastevere,i and a Virgin and Child between SS. Stephen 
and Lawrence, inside the choir of S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura.^ At S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, a semidome decorated with scenes from the life of 
S. Helen and the Eternal in benediction ; ® and at S. Onofrio, a tribune 
containing a Coronation of the Virgin and scenes from the legend of 
the Cross, have been classed without proof in the same catalogue ; but 
the latter is very properly noted by Vasari amongst the works of Peruzzi,^ 
and the former seems a medley of Eonfigli, Signorelli, and Pinturicchio, 
such as might be expected from one of the numerous inferior Umbiians 
who acted occasionally as journeymen in the capital at the close of the 
fifteenth century.® 

On leaving Rome, about the beginning of 14:96, Pinturicchio returned 
to Perugia, where he entered into a contract on the 14:th of Eebruary 
with the brethren of S. Maria de’ Eossi, now S. Anna, for an altarpiece, 
to be delivered within two years.® On the following 16th of March he 
proceeded to Orvieto, under an agreement to paint two Doctors of the 
Church in the choir of the Duomo ; and he remained there till the 6th 
of November, when he received his last payment and dismissal.*^ Unlike 
Perugino, who corresponded with the Orvietans and never did anything 
for them, Pinturicchio left numerous specimens of his art in various 
parts of the building, but it is surprising how few of them have survived. 

and Perugino. But the movement of one on the extreme right tuning his viob is 
like one by Signorelli. The angel to the left holding the crown over S. Bernardino, 
is handsome, the angel to the right less so. The draperies of the S. Antony of 
Padua are well cast. The broadest style of handling to be found in the series is 
in the lunette where the Saint sits in the wilderness dressed in a skin. The condition 
of the whole chapel is remarkable, although some parts have suffered from time 
and restoring. The resemblance of some figures to those of Perugino in the Moses 
and Zipporah at the Sixtine have perhaps caused the wall paintings of the CappeUa 
Bufalini to be assigned to Signorelli, because, it may be recollected, the Moses 
and Zipporah has been also attributed to him. [Opinions differ regarding the real 
date of the Bufalini Chapel frescoes. By some critics they are considered to be 
earlier than they were supposed to be by the authors.] 

1 The division of tliis ceiling is the same as that of the Cambio. In the central 
lozenge sits the (repainted) Eternal in a glory of cherubs. Six triangular spaces 
formed by producing the sides of the central lozenge contain the Four Evangelists, 
and the arms of a patron in an ornament of arabesques aud figures. These arms 
are said to be those of the Ponziani, but Lorenzo Cibo when cardinal had the chxarch 
restored, and the damaged ceiling exhibits the same style of art as the Borgia 
chambers (see Plattneb and Btosen, uhi sup., vol. iii., Abth. 3, pp. 639, 644). 

® Here also the style is that of the Apartamento Borgia. The painted archi- 
tectural ornament with busts of saints in rounds and scutcheons is ruined by repaint- 
ing. The S. Stephen is injured from the same cause. 

» [By Antoniasso Romano.] * Vasaei, vol, riii., p. 221. 

6 See poatea, ** G. B. Caporali.'* 

« In full in VEBMiaLiOLi, uhi sup., App. iv. 

’ Vasabt, Com., vol. v., pp. 271, 279, and vol. ix., p. 109. 

HI. 
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We look romid the choir, and amongst the scenes from the life of the 
Virgin by ITgolino d’Dario, a S. Gregory, and some prophets and angels 
bear the impress of his manner, yet they are so rudely handled and so 
dull in tone, in consequence of original neglect or of subsequent injury, 
that were there no records, one might believe Pinturicchio never visited 
Orvieto at all> The effects of time have been equally disastrous to the 
frescoes which he undertook in a chapel of the cathedral at Spoleto, 
where a small tribune contains the Eternal on clouds amongst angels, 
a Virgin and Child between S8. John the Baptist and Stephen, and an 
Ecce Homo, all more or less verging on total obliteration.^ 

About the beginning of March 1498, if Pinturicchio punctually per- 
formed his obligations to the Brotherhood and chapter of S. Maria de’ 
Fossi, the altarpiece of the Virgin, Child, and Baptist, with its side 
panels, pinnacles, and predeUa, were delivered, and it is but fair to say 
that no one was now more solicitous to furnish careful and thoroughly 
finished work. If we consider the time in which this masterpiece ® was 
produced, and think of the numerous graceful variations on the same 
theme, composed by Perugino and Eaphael, with the suggestive help of 
Leonardo, we are struck by the old-fashioned Umbrian air of Pinturic- 
chio’s conception. The Virgin sits in a wide and highly ornamented 
niche bordered with grotesques ” as they were called at this time, a 
head of Medusa in the key of the arch, a grifiSn and a satyr on the arms 
of the chair, candelabra with pendant corals on the capitals of the pilasters. 
With a sentimental bend of her small veiled head, she keeps watch over 
the Child, resting on a cushion on her knee. He holds a pomegranate 
in His left hand, and grasps vnth the right a slender cross, presented by 
the youthful Baptist. An awkw^ard affectation marks the action, gait, 
and costume of the latter, who stiffly comes forward in a yellow tunic, 
leggings, and buskins. A book lies on the ground, together with a brace 
of apples and nuts. The Virgin’s face is youthful, her hair falling in 
abundant tresses on a drooping shoulder, her arms disproportionately 
short, the drapery festooned, with the branching loops of fold. The 
child is puny, heavy of head, copiously furnished with hair, sharing 

^ On the same wall, the Annunciation and the Visitation seom by a painter 
following Pinturicchio ’s manner at the close of the sixteenth century. Two angels 
on the bottom wall of the right nave in the Duomo support the araas of the “ Opera ” ; 
they have also some character reminiscent of Pinturicchio. 

2 These frescoes are in the first chapel to the right of the entrance. The Eternal, 
seated on a cloud, gives the blessing in an almond-shaped glory of cherubs’ heads, 
a figure in Pinturicchio’s manner and softly coloured. Of the two angels at the 
sides one is almost gone. The Ecce Homo is scarcely visible ; the Child and saints 
in a similar condition. The frescoes of the Baptistery at Spoleto are by another 
hand (see postea “Spagna” and "Jacopo Siculo”). [Mr. Berenson, among others, 
accepts as by Pinturicchio the frescoes of the Madonna, Cliild, and Saints, God the 
Father and Angels, and the Dead Christ, in the first chapel to the right in the 
Duomo at Spoleto.] 

® Now in the Gallery of Perugia. 
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these peculiarities with the Baptist near him. At this advanced period 
of Pinturicohio’s career, he produces a picture every part of which recalls 
the style of Fiorenzo, in character, tjrpe, and drawing. It is w’arm in 
tone, successfully fused in the flesh-tints, dehcately finished, and happily 
harmonised in strongly contrasted hues of drapery, but without unity 
in composition. The landscape is touched up in the distant trees with 
gold, and done with a minuteness worthy of Memling. The handling 
is tempera of abundant impasto, stippled up in the verde, with yellow’’ 
hatchings in light, and red in the half shades. A similar delicacy of 
finish, and copiousness of detail are in the S. Augustine and the S. Jerome 
of the side panels. A half-length of the Saviour, well proportioned but 
lean, is supported in the tomb by two angels in languishing attitudes of 
sorrow. Youthfulness, freshness, and even elegance are marked in the 
half-lengths of the Virgin and Angel Annunciate ; and severe gravity, 
sometimes heaviness, in the six Evangelists and Saints of the predellaJ 
Gay, gaudy hues are everywhere predominant. The altarpiece is, in a 
word, the most careful that Pinturiechio ever finished, and at the same 
time that in which he introduced the greatest feeling. 

It is equalled in this respect by the Virgin and Child in the Duomo 
of Sanseverino, which falls short of its companion only in the roughness 
of its distemper handling. The masks are full and fleshy, and gravely 
sedate without being ideally select ; that the portrait is correctly taken 
from nature, and that the landscape is minute to a surprising extent. 
It is a picture which illustrates of itself the derivation of Pinturicchio’s 
style from that of Fiorenzo, and the improvement produced by the 
lapse of years, and by fa mili arity with Perugino.^ Its date may be 
approximately that of the Holy Family at S. Maria de’ Fossi. Both 
were probably produced at Perugia. 

Pinturiechio, having received a grant of land at Chiugi in payment 
for his labours at Home, had settled in his native town, as the best place 
for the pursuit of his art, and the most convenient for ad min istering 
his property. He w^as fortunate enough in finding patrons, but he soon 
discovered that he had made a bad bargain with the Borgias, because 

1 The S. Augustine fuUy robed, holds the crosier at heart. The Aposfies on 
his stole are imitated embroidery of the most minute detail. S. Jerome with the 
Lion at his feet, book in hand, In the PieU, the angel to the left supports with 
both hands the arm of the dead Christ. The angel to the left does the same. 
Abundant looks cover their heads, which are like those of Fiorenzo. They wear 
collars of pearls. The blood flows from the lance wound. The colour is rich ^d 
juicy. The Angel Annunciate is young and one of the best by Pinturiechio, remini- 
scent of one by Alunno at La Bastia. There is much gentleness and grace in the 
Virgin. The S. Mark of the predeUa is full of character. The S. John Evangelist 
is coarse and heavy. All the predella figures are half-lengths. 

a In a limette the Eternal (knee-piece) in benediction m an almond-shaped glory, 
with four cherubs’ heads. Other pictures at S. Severino are by Bemardino|^of 
Perugia, the contemporary of Pinturiechio- 
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his rent swallowed up the greater part of his revenue. Having cona- 
plained of this to the Apostolic Chamber, he was lucky enough to find 
immediate response ; and the Cardinal of S. Giorgio replied (July 28, 
1497) to his address in the name of Alexander VI., commuting the dues 
in kind to an offering of two pounds of wax, but limiting the commuta' 
tion to a term of three years.^ He had, no doubt, had occasion during 
a long stay at Rome and from a constant connection with churchmen, 
to convince himself that their money-dealings were often attended with 
delay and misunderstandings ; he now experienced the inconvenience of 
transacting business with the papal agents at Chiugi, who distrained on 
his property in defiance of papal briefs. He was too confident, however, 
of his interest to submit to this injustice, but complained again, and 
had the satisfaction of discovering that a reprimand had been addressed 
to the overseers at Chiugi, and of obtaining restitution of the produce 
which had been unjustly taken from him (October 24, 1497).^ In the 
foUovdng year (May and October 1498) he had the additional pleasure 
of obtaining the extension of the first commutation for the whole time 
of his lease, and a brief of Alexander VI. confirming possession of the 
lands at Chiugi to him and his descendants even though he should omit 
the yearly presentation of two pounds of wax.^ 

His prospects being thus improved, Pinturicchio determined to build 
himself a house, and thus proclaimed his intention of living out the 
rest of his days in Perugia. 

Nor was the help of the Borgias withheld from him even on this 
occasion. As Cesar, Duke of Valentino, overran the Romagna in 1500, 
and was visited by the artist in his camp at Diruta, he issued an order 
from thence, dated the 14th October 1500, requesting the vice-treasurer 
Alfani to get permission for Pinturicchio to sink a cistern in his house 
at Perugia. But this is not so interesting as the Duke’s statement, 
“ that he has again taken to his service Bernardino Pintuiicohio of 
Perosa, whom he always loved because of his talent and gifts ; and he 
desires that in aU things he should be considered as ‘ one of ours.’ ” ^ 
It is clear from this that Pinturicchio had been employed at Romo by 
the son of Alexander VI. VPhether he reaped any further advantage 
from the connection is hard to say, though it seems likely that the Duke 
of Valentino was too much absorbed from that time forward in his 
purpose of carving a principality out of Tuscany to think niucli of 
painting. 

We are too little acquainted vith the relations between Pinturicchio 


1 The commutation m full in Vebmiquoli, App., pp. x. and following. 

4 and following. ^ pp. xvii. and following. 

Tins OTder is m the Connestabile-Alfani Archive at Perugia, and was com- 
Connestabile della Staffa to AiiFRsn Reumont, who 
pubhshed it in No. 47 of the Kvnathlatt (Stuttgart and Tubingen) for 1860. 
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and Perugia, at this period to describe their relative position at Perugia. 
But it is obvious that Vannuooi held a higher rank than his friend, having 
been called from Florence to the Audience of the Cambio when Pinturic- 
chio might have been engaged on the spot, but there is no suggestion 
in books or in tradition of the existence of any jealousy or rivalry between 
them. Both had their patrons ; both had freq[uently more orders to 
execute than they could well attend to. 

Whilst Vannucci was fimsliing the Cambio, Pinturicchio was beginning 
a series for Trojolo Baglioni, protonotary and prior of the collegiate 
church of SpeUo.^ 

In this remote locahty, visited twenty years later by Perugino, the 
wall paintings of Pinturicchio are slowly mouldering away from the 
effects of damp. The Annunciation, the Nativity, and Christ disputing 
with the Doctors, are the subjects of the walls ; four Sibyls are depicted 
in the ceiling ; they are highljT- characteristic of the master. 

The composition of the Annunciation, essentially Umbrian in its 
conception, and rich in the luxuriant architectural adornment peculiar to 
the Perugian school, is brightly coloured and carefully executed. The 
palace in which the Virgin is surprised by the angel as she reads at a 
high desk, is vast. Its fenced garden is bounded by an arch and colon- 
nade, through which one sees a distant view of the hills about Spello. 
The attitude of the Virgin is chaste and calm, her features pleasing, 
with a regular forehead, a slightly hooked nose, and prim mouth ; her 
form a httle dry and lean, but fairly, if not perfectly proportioned. 
Gabriel’s is a handsome apparition reminiscent of the angels in the 
altarpiece of 1496 ; a noble improvement on the types of Bonfigh and 
Fiorenzo, gaudily dressed however, and gorgeously attired. A gentle 
expression in the soft features of the Eternal appearing in the vaulting, 
in a glory resting on a cloud, gives Him a somewhat feminine appearance, 
and the long thin face, enclosed in lank falling hair, is like a creation by 
Alumio. The dresses, the ornaments, and the architecture are all in 
true harmonies. 

The Nativity is a much less successful effoiti, and creates the impres- 
sion as if Pinturicchio felt himself incompetent to fiU the space effectively. 
He overloads the ground in front of the penthouse ; yet each figure is 
without connection with its neighbour. S. Joseph erect ; the Virgin, 
two angels, and three shepherds, kneeling, are in a semicircle of which 
the centre is occupied by the Child, of graceful form, stretching its tiny 
arms to its mother. To correct the stillness of this group, a youth is 
introduced to the left in violent action, dragging up a goat as a com- 
panion offering to the basket of eggs held by his brother shepherd. The 
procession of the Magi advances from afar, and other incidents fill the 

1 Axohiv, of S. M, Maggior© di Spello m VbbmioIiIOLI, vihi pp. 88, 242, 
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landscape, whilst on the clouds ten gentle angels stand and sing a chorus. 
Except in these, and the Virgin and Child, feeble coarseness of shape, 
stiS and awkward action are fre:iuent, and the draperies are too obviously- 
arranged to be natiiral. The ornament and gilding obtrude more than 
usual under such circumstances, and the sacrifice of mass to details in 
the hills and edifices becomes too apparent. 

The Christ among the Doctors before the Temple is a novel inter- 
pretation of a scriptural incident, and gives Pinturicchio occasion to 
remember Perugino’s fresco at the Sixtine in arranging a court with a 
floor of parti-coloured marbles and a temple. In the centre and some- 
what in rear of the rest of the company, the youthful Saviom: disputes 
with the audience at His sides, whose books strew the ground. One 
on the left is seen from behind addressing Christ. Near Him Trojolo 
Baglioni, with a follower, holding a purse, stands listening. To the 
right is another group, in front of which S. Joseph points out the Saviour 
to the Virgin. A reminiscence of Signorelli may be traced in the com- 
parative grandeur of her forms, whilst her mien is modestly composed. 
S. Joseph ha^ a double-bailed nose and vdzened aspect. 

Pinturicchio appears to have considered himself at Spello as the 
direct competitor of Perugino, whom he imitates in his distance and 
accessories. A life-size portrait of himself hangs on a wall in the Annun- 
ciation beneath a shelf on which volumes are lying. The panelling tmder 
it is inscribed with the words : “ BERKABnmtrs pictoricitjs perusinus ; 
and between the strings of beads that faU from the frame, a palette and 
brush, his cognisance, are added. It would not be easy to find a more 
perfect contrast than that aflorded by the two self-drawn likenesses of 
the partners in art at the Cambio and at Spello. Vannucci is florid and 
fleshy ; Pinturicchio sallow^ and lean. Pietro is jocund and healthy ; his 
friend looks sour and sickly. The pinched features of Bernardino are 
indeed those of an habitual sufferer. His eye is small and sunken ; liis 
nose broadly barrelled, but parted at the end by the splitting of the 
cartilage ; the cheeks deeply furrowed and gathered into a few marked 
wrinkles. Tlie upper lip is short, the chin long and dirty from lack of 
shaving, but a melancholy air in the face may be due in part to the 
abrasion of colour, and the scaling of the surface. Pinturicchio also 
indicates the time in which he finished his work by the date mocccoi.’* 
on a pilaster of the Annunciation ; ^ but the chapel of the Sacrament 

^ A ditch has been sunk outside the wall of the chapel to draw off the damp, but 
with very slight result. The Annunciation is the least damaged of tho series. Each 
subject arched at the top, in an architectural border and pilaster riclily covered 
with grotesques. 

^ In the Nativity, the landscape and foreground are worked with almost Flemish 
minuteness. There are grasses and weeds on the foreground, a bottle and paok 
saddle. A peacock is on the top of a ruin, the ox and the ass at the base and in 
front of the penthouse. The draperies are all touched up with gold. The hatching 
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is not the only one he decorated. He painted a half-length of the Virgin 
and Child above the altar of the sacristy, and the same subject on an 
altar in the church, both a little less than life-size, and in the same style 
as the large series — Cleaving to his assistants other and less important 
commissions in different parts of Spello.^ He had been elected in Perugia 
a decemvir in succession to Vannucci, and took ofSce on the 1st of April 
1501 ; 2 so that either he finished the frescoes before that date, or after 
his retirement from office, on the 1st of June. 

Shortly after their completion, Pinturicchio was invited to Siena by 
Cardinal Francesco Picoolomini to prepare for the decoration of the 
library in the Duomo. 

Ever since the elevation of JEIneas Sylvius to the papal chair xmder 
the name of Pius II., the Sienese had treated the family of Piccolomini 
with exceptional liberality. The interdiction which excluded all nobles 
from the magistracy had been raised in their favour. Their wealth was 
great, their influence paramount ; and a clever propensity on their part 
to rise in the highest preferments of the Church, expanded that influence 

in the shadows of yellows and blues has been blackened by damp. The base and 
left side of the fresco are most damaged; and some pieces in the distance and 
elsewhere are scaled. In the Dispute, two statues are placed in the porticoes at 
the side of the Temple. The second figure to the right of the Saviour, in a grey 
^ess, holds a scroll on which the word : “ piittorichio ’’ may be read. The face 
is not that of the painter. Baglioni is a man of fifty attempting a smile, in a 
purplish dress and cap. Four little figures are in the opening of the Temple. The 
perspective here, as in the other frescoes, is good. The figures on the left side are 
dimmed by damp. But in addition to the natural causes of damage others are 
superadded. The whole chapel has been restored. The diagonals of the ceiling are 
covered with arabesques on gold ground. The Sibyls sit reading on thrones behind 
which the sky is seen. On an antique altar near the Erythrean, the lines of an 
inscription are illegible. The Erythrean sits reading, the European with her hands 
joined in prayer, the Samian looking up. The Tiburtine prophesies in a dancing 
attitude. The frescoes of Spello have been published by the Arundel Society. 
[In a niche of the old sacristy of S. Andrea is a fresco of an Angel, a very pleasing 
fragment, undoubtedly by Pinturicchio.] 

1 Opposite the ex-convent of the il^anciscans of Spello, the front of a house 
(No. 30) is adorned with a fresco. The subject, a Virgin and Child, much abraded, 
but reccing the style of Pinturicchio, and at all events of the Perugian school. 

On the hiUs outside SpeUo lies the ex-convent of S. Girolamo, In the choir of 
the church is a fresco of the Marriage of the Virgin, the usual Perugian composition 
with a temple in the distance ioscribed : “ cappela sSi josbpi.” The figures are 
feeble, round-headed, with small circular eyes, all tinged with a pale colour without 
relief. Draperies and hair are done in Pinturiechio’s manner; and what little 
shadow there is yields a reddish hue. It is a second-rate fresco such as Matteo 
Balducci might have painted, with some character akin to that of Gerino da Pistoia. 

In the cloister chapel, a Nativity by a follower of Pinturicchio’s school — and 
ruder than the foregoing, a Virgin, Saints, S. Sebastian, and other figures — ^half- 
ruined fresco in a ground-floor ohapeL 

Near S. Girolamo, a room, of old sacristy to the church of S. Andrea, but now 
a shop for the sale of wood belonging to the ex-oonvent, contains a Virgin adoring 
the Infant on her knee between SS. Jerome and Sebastian — a common fresco of 
the Perugian school in the mixed style of Pinturicchio and Spagna. 

In the cloister, further, a S. Sebastian of which the head alone remains — also 
a Virgin, Child, and S. Boda, coarse and reminiscent of Tiberio d’ Assisi, 

* Mmbiotti, vhi sup., p. 218. 
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alike over Rome and Siena. Francesco Piccolomini, the nephew of 
^neas Sylvius, had lived for a long time at Rome where his palace, 
near that of the Orsini, was celebrated for containing the antique group 
of the Three Graces.^ As early as 1485 he erected a chapel in the Duomo 
of Siena, and Hned it vdth Ligurian marbles quarried and carved expressly 
for him by the Milanese Andrea Fusina.^ Michael Angelo received a 
commission, in 1501, for fifteen statues, of Christ, the Apostles, and two 
angels, for its internal ornament.^ By its side he began, in 1495, the 
erection of a library, in which he proposed to place all the books bequeathed 
to the family by Pius II., ^ the marbles of the entrance and outer face being 
entrusted to the Sienese sculptor Lorenzo di Mariano,^ the bronze doors 
(1497) to Antonio Ormanni,® the wood-carving of the inside (1496) to 
Antonio BariU.’ Pintoricchio was to paint the walls and ceiling, and 
signed a contract to that effect on the 29th of June 1502. 

It is difficult to suppress a genuine surprise at this last determination, 
nor is it easy to determine by what canons of taste Cardinal Piccolomini 
was governed when he patronised at one and the same time two men 
who may be said to have stood at opposite poles in art. A prelate who 
was fond of classic scixlpture and could appreciate the value of the 
antique, who was about to transfer the Three Graces from his palace 
at Rome to this very library, would naturally admire the creations of 
Buonarotti ; but that he should immediately afterwards pen an agree- 
ment showing that he was partial to the peculiar Umbrian style of 
Pinturioohio, is a contradiction that still requires explanation. 

One of the first conditions to which Bernardino bound himself was, 
that so soon as he should have settled to painting in the library he would 
undertake notliing else, either at Siena or elsewhere. The ceiling was 
to be as brilliant and gay as possible, designed with fanciful spacings, 
colours, and subjects, in the style ‘‘ at this day called grotesque,” the 
shield and arms of the Piccolomini being in the centre. On the walls 
were to be ten stories illustrative of the memory of Pius II., the figures 
to be laid in with fresco, and retouched a secco'^ the cartoons and 
their transfer to be done by himself, and all the heads finished with his 

^ Albbbtini {Opuso.t uH sup,) says: “Dom. rev. Francisoi Piocolominei Card. 
Sen. non longe ©st a prasdiota (palace of the Orsini) in qua ©rant statuco gratiorum 
posita©.” 

® See a letter from Platina to Lorenzo de’ Medici reconimending Andi*ea and 
al ludi:^ to this work, and note to the same in Doc, Sen. vol. ii., p. 37(5; and see 
the will of Francesco Piccolomini in Pukgileoni’s Baphad, from which it appears 
the chapel was allotted to Andrea for 2000 florins of gold, p. 59. 

« The allotment is published in full in Doc, Sen,, vol. iii., p. 10 and following. 

*■ The beginning of the library in 1495 is proved by a record in the Sienese 
archives granting freedom from entrance dues for the materials used in the building. 
See Vbrmighou, Annot., p. 250; and Vasabi, Com,, vol. v., p. 282. 

® Doc. Sen,, vol. iii., p. 77. « Ibid., vol. ii., p. 458. 

’ Vasaki, Com., vol. viii., p. 93. 
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own hand.” In consideration of all this, the Cardinal consented to pay 
200 ducats at Venice for the purchase of gold and colours, and 100 ducats 
at Perugia for the transport of baggage and hire of assistants, 50 ducats 
for the completion of each compartment, and the rest at the close. 
Besides, Pinturicohio was to have a house gratis to live in near the 
Duomo, wood for scaffoldings, lime, and sand ; and corn, vine, and oil, 
according to his wants, from the overseers of the Cardinal. All that he 
was called upon to do in addition was to give security for the advance 
of three hundred ducats, upon which he immediately returned to Perugia, 
taking with him the descriptions furnished by Cardinal Piccolomini.^ 
Pinturicchio had necessarily nothing more pressing to do there than 
to despatch his family and tools to Siena, where he had a prospect of 
residing some time. But he had also to look out for aids at Perugia, 
and we have no doubt that he is correctly described by Vasari as having 
engaged many of the apprentices and workmen in the school of Perugino.^ 
We shall fimd that amongst these young Raphael was probably included.^ 
Time elapsed, however, before all matters in connection with this change 
were regulated, and it was spring of 1603 before the labours at Siena 
commenced. The ceiling was the first part of the library that w^as taken 
in hand, and some months went by before its elegantly relieved frames 
were coloured and interspersed with pictures and monochromes repre- 
senting mythological incidents. In compliance with the contract, the 
arms of Piccolomini were emblazoned in shields on the ceiling, and the 
introduction of the cardinars hat into them determines their date. 

Cardinal Piccolomini was elected on the 21st of September 1603, at 
the conclave which met after the death of Alexander VI., and took the 
name of Pius III. Had his arms been placed in the ceiling after that 
time, they wwld have been decorated with the tiara and not with the 
cardinal’s hat,^ Anticipating the approach of death as early as April 30, 
1503, the Cardinal made a will in w’hich he expressed a desire “ that 
the works allotted to Pinturicohio should be carried on by his heirs, if 
they were not perfected in his lifetime.” ^ We may therefore conclude 
that the celling of the Piccolomini library w'as begun and finished between 
May and September 1603. The death of Pius, on the 18th of October, 
interrupted the further progress of the undertaking and forced Pinturic- 
cMo to seek other patrons. He was fortunate enough to find one in 
Alberto Axinghieri, a Knight of S. John of Rhodes, w^ho then fiGled the 

^ This most important and interesting contract is in Doc. Sen.^ M sup., vol. iii. , 
pp. 9-13. 

2 Vasari, vol. v., p. 265. ® See infra. 

* This remark has very justly been made by Passavatnt, Eaphael, ubi sup., 
vol. i., pp. 72-3, but before him by Puhtgulboni, Raphael, ubi awp., note to p. 60. 

® See the extract from his will in Passavant, 'uhi sv/p., note to p. 73, and in Annot. 
Vasari, vol. v., p. 291, also a longer and fuller in Pungulroni, Raphael, note to 
p. 59. 
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office of rector in the cathedral of Siena ; for whom, by the middle of 
1504, he had carried out a series of frescoes in the circular chapel of S. 
Giovanni in the Duomo.^ It pleased Alberto to be represented young 
as he took the habit of a Knight of S. John to the left of the entrance, 
and to the right as an old and bearded man in civic dress. Both figures 
kneel ; between them are two compartments with the Nativity and 
Decapitation of S. John ; in an upper course, the Baptist in the Desert, 
the Baptism of Christ, the Visitation, and the Sermon of Jolin. Three 
of these pieces were in such poor condition at the close of the sixteenth 
century, that they were renewed by Francesco Rustici, in 1608,® and the 
rest are damaged from various causes. 

But, whilst Pinturicchio was busy on these frescoes, and waiting for 
the settlement of the Piccolomini succession, he was also painting for 
Andrea, the brother of Pius III., a picture in the family chapel at S. 
Francesco. It was ready in September, and exposed to public view in 
November (8th) 1504, a great scandal being caused by the celebration of a 
mass at the altar to which the canons were forced by Pandolfo Petrucci 
in spite of the interdict flung over the city by JuHus II.® 

In the meantime, Andrea and Giacomo Piccolomini had probably 
administered to the will of their brother Francesco. In September 1504 
they renewed the contract with Michael Angelo for the statues of the 
chapel in the cathedral of Siena ; ^ and they probably went through the 
same formalities with Pinturicchio.® Yet the frescoes of the library, 
if resumed at aU in the spring of 1505, did not exclusively occupy him ; 

1 August 14, 1504. Aroliiv. Duomo of Siena, Annot. Vasabi, voL v., p. 291, 
price 700 lire. The name of the patron is given in Landuooi ; codex MS. in Siena 
library 0. 11., 30, p. 82, but besides, read the following on the floor of the chapel ; — 

“ D. O.M. 

QUIDAM n. ALBEBTUS D. EBANCISOI ABDSTGHEItn 
EQTTES BHODI ETTIDJE: DE TBMPLI HTJJXrS DECOBATIONI 
INSTAXJBATIOHriQIJE SOLBBTI CUBA AO INDUSTBIA. 

opbbabu oeeioio functus nn et xx aitnis. 
nsrsuDANS, sacellumque boo nivo bapt. joaniu 

BXTBUBNS. HOC SIBI UT EBGASTULUM VXVBNS LIBEB 
TBADATUB, SPONTE CUBAVIT 

A. B. IVIDim.” 

2 Lanbi, ms., iibi 8up. The repainted frescoes are in a worse condition than 
ihose of Pmturicchio which remain. They are, the Baptism, the Visitation, and 
the Decapitation. [The frescoes of the Baptist in the Desert and the Preaching 
of St. John are mven by Mr. Berenson to Peruzzi, as early worl^ on Pinturicchio 
designs. Miss Oloott, in her Guide to Siena, also gives them to Peruzzi’s early 
years.] 

® Tizio in DeiiIA Valle, Lettere Senese, vJbi swp., vol. iii., p. 9. The picture 
perished in the fire of 1655. 

* The contract is of the 15th September 1504, and recites the original of 1502. 

® That Pinturicchio entered into a new contract with Andrea Piccolomini is 
proved by a record of Jan. 18, 1509, in which he is stated to have received flnal 

pasnnent for the frescoes of the library ; “ Cum hoc sit quod Bemardinus, &c 

fecerit myilta opera et picturas olim magnifico domino Andree olim dom. nannis de 
Piccolominibus, et ejus heredibus videlicet Librariam in eoclesia catedrali Senensi 
. . . &c.” Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. 14. 
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and in March (13th) he furnished the cartoon of “ Fortune ” for the floor 
of the Duomo.^ Nor did chance seem as yet to favour the energetic 
prosecution of a great pictorial enterprise on the part of the Piccolomini, 
as in June the death of Andrea entailed fresh delays and difficulties. 

There is no certainty whether Pinturicchio remained in Siena dunng 
the summer, autumn, and winter of 1505.^ A lease of land at Chiugi, 
made to him in July 1505 by order of Julius II., would rather suggest 
the likelihood of a journey to Rome or Perugia ; ® and a wish to reside 
in the latter city is apparent from the registry, at that very time, of Ber- 
nardino in its guild of painters.^ In summer or autumn, however, he 
returned to Siena, where his vdfe bore him a son in November, who was 
christened Julius Caesar, after a Perugian lawyer of that name, to whom 
the property at Chiugi was afterwards sold ; and he took the most active 
steps to render his stay a permanent one.® 

It was the opinion of Pinturicchio’s contemporaries at Siena that he 
excelled Perugino in the art of painting, though he was far from possessing 
the good sense and prudence of Vannucci, and he was noted for the 
emptiness of his talk.® It is worth while indeed to note the amusing 
pomp and bombast of a petition for immunities, addressed to the Bali^ 
of Siena in March, 1507, in which this feature in Pinturicchio’s character 
is illustrated. 

“ Bernardino Pinturicchia, who now addresses the most respected officials 
(of the Balia), is the servant of your Lordships, and not the least (known) 
amongst renowned painters, for whom, as Cicero has written, the Romans 
in early times held but little. Yet after the increase of the empire in con- 
sequence of the Eastern victories, and the conquest of the Greek cities, they 
called the best from all parts of the world, not hesitating to seize aU the 
finest pictures and sculptures that they could discover. They admitted 
painting to be supreme, similar to the liberal arts, and a rival of poesy. 
And artists being usually esteemed by those who govern republics, the said 
Bernardino has elected Siena to be his home, hoping to live and reside there ; 
(therefore) confiding in the clemency of your Lordships and considering the 
adverse nature of the times, the smallness and diminution of profits and the 
weight of his family; having heard also that craftsmen taldng up their 
abode here receive grants of immunities, he prays exemption for thirty 
years from all taxes whatever, whether present or to come. . . 

1 Doc.^Sen., vol. iii., p. 13; and Com,, Vasabi, voL v., p. 291. 

2 He purchased property from the heirs of Neroccio m 1504. VEBMiaiiioni, 

^ ^3^ The ffrant is addressed to Pinturicchio from Perugia under date August 18, 
1606, with an enclosure from !l^me dated the 19th of July (App. in VERMiGiiiou, 

libi sup,, V. XSZn.). , nos oaa 

4 IdAMOTTi, LeU„ ubi sup., p. 218; Vebmigmou, pp. 135, 200. 

3 Com, Vasasi, voL v., p. 280. , ... 

• “Petrum ftr>iTn Bemardinus ipse superasse in piotiua fertur ; mmons totien 
sensus atque prudentise, quam Petrus visus est, atque msipidi sermoms, Tizto, 
MS. ap, PuNGiDEONi, Raphael, note to p. 63. 
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This petition was favourably heard by the BaliSi, on the 26th of 
March 1507,^ perhaps through the influence of the Piccolomird, perhaps 
also through that of Pandolfo Petrucci. It was but one of a series of 
distinctions extended to him at Siena, having been preceded by a grant 
of lands at Montemassi in 1606.^ 

During that year and 1507, he had the good fortune to complete the 
Piccolomini library. 

The first of ten compartments into which it is divided represents the 
departure of ^Eneas Sylvius for the Council of Basle in the suite of Cardinal 
Capranica. The next are : — 

I’i'iEneas received by James the First of Scotland as envoy fi*om the Council 
of Basle. He is crowned a poet-laureate by Frederic III. He appears as 
ambassador of the Emperor before the throne of the pontiff Eugenius IV. 
He escorts and presents to the Emperor his bride. Infanta of Portugal, at 
the gates of Siena. He receives the cardinaPs hat from Calixtus III. in the 
Vatican. He is carried in processional pomp after his elevation to the ponti- 
fical chair under the title of Pius II. He presides at Mantua, the assembly 
in which a crusade was proclaimed. He canonises S. Catherine of Siena. 
He gives the signal for the departure of the crusaders from Ancona. 

hi pictorial decorations of great compass some parts are necessarily 
better than others, whether it be that the draughtsman labours at one 
time with peculiar elasticity and vigour, at another with a certain languor ; 
or the transposition of the drawing to the wall is alternately confided 
to a more or less gifted disciple. The master himself seldom keojDS the 
same level in composition. The ten frescoes of the Piccolomini library 
vary for this reason in perfection of distribution and in vigour of handling. 
Still, as examples of Umbrian industry they are the most successful 
creations of Perugian art. They have the local stamp of that school, 
and show us Pinturicohio following the path opened by Boiifigli and 
Fiorenzo. During the career of the first, it seemed likely that some of 
the broader features of Florentine composition \vould be transplanted 
into Umbria ; but the sequel proved that the soil w^as not entirely 
favourable ; and Fiorenzo, by degrees, reverted to the gentler, more 
meditative manner of his countrymen. Pinturicchio, who followed, and 
who had occasion to admire the frescoes of the Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, 
and Lippi, felt their powder in a slight measure so long as he remained 
in Rome, but showed no further signs of their action when he retired 
from thence. He is more completely Umbrian at Siena, which is close 
to Florence, than he was in the Eternal city. Whilst creative genius is 
but slightly traceable in him, he is evidently disposed to assimilate all 
the pleasing qualities peculiar to the latitude in which he works. Without 

^ The petition and deliberation are in Doc. Sen,, vol. iii., pp. 33-4. 

* VEBMiauoLi, vbi $up„ p. 135. 
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losing his own originality he does net remain uninfluenced by the later 
productions adorning Perugia at the opening of the sixteenth century. 
It is surprising how much freshness and softness he maintains, and how 
much he reminds us of the earliest examples of Raphael’s skill. Vasari 
was obviously struck with this impression when he visited the Piccolomini 
library ; and he was induced by its vividness to assign “ the designs and 
cartoons ” vs-^hoUy to Sanzio,’- He had seen specimens of both, which he 
thought were by Raphael, and this confirmed him in his idea ; but he 
had not compared them with the frescoes, or he would have seen that 
these are conceived, and in every case technically, in the system of 
Pinturicchio.2 The character of Bernardino allows us to think that he 
would be billing to take advantage of the precocious talents of such a 
youth as Raphael, if only in giving him rough sketches from which to 
make more finished drawings ; and the resemblance of style between 
those of young Sanzio now at Venice and others which repeat scenes 
depicted in the Piccolomini library strengthens the belief that he did so. 
Of the latter, one reproducing the departure of .®neas Sylvius with 
Cardinal Capranica is in the collection of the TJjfizi, pencilled on whitish 
grey paper, and outlined with pen, shadowed with touches of bistre, 
and lighted up vrith white. The squares by which the transfer of the 
composition to cartoon was made, still chequer the surface. There is 
little or no difference between this magnificent piece and the fresco, 
except perhaps in the landscape. Another, of similar execution, in four 
parts pasted together and somewhat rubbed, belongs to Signor Baldeschi 
at Sieiia, and differs from the wall painting in more than one particular. 
The attitude of JEneas between the Emperor and Infanta is changed in 
the latter, and the figures of the middle distance on a backgroimd of 
hills is replaced by a view of the CamolHa Gate at Siena. In the sky 
to the left are the words : ‘‘ qxtesta t la quutta ” to which 

earlier writers add . . ‘‘ sro. v. . . ai’ae ” ; ^ but it is supposed that the 
lines are more modern than the drawing. A third at Chatsworth repre- 
sents iEneas before Eugenius IV,^ Were Raphael’s name to be with- 
drawn from these sheets, it would be necessary to reconstruct a catalogue 
of his designs. At Venice there are figures which seem counterparts of 
those we have described, especially as regards feeling. The same hand 

1 In the life of Pinturicchio he says all the sketches and cartoons were by Raphael. 
In that of Raphael he says some of the sketches and cartoons were by Raphael. 
Vasabi, vol. V., p. 266, and vol. viii., p. 5. 

2 His description of them shows a carelessness not pardonable even when one 
considers that he disliked the works of Pinturicchio. He speaks of the birth of 
JEneas Piccolomini as one of the subjects on the library walls which is quite 
imaginary* (Vasabi, vol. v., p. 266). 

® Com. Vasabi, p. 296. 

* A curious mischance prevented the authors from seeing this drawing at Chats- 
worth ; but it is described by Gbheimebbath De. Waaoto, in Treasures, vol. iii, 
p. 454. 
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traced them all. One point alone remains obscure. If any one should 
inquire what has become of Pinturicchio’s drawings, the answer would 
be very unsatisfactory. He must have made many, yet all those attri- 
buted to him are unworthy of his skill. 

Coincidences of an equally remarkable nature are apparent in other, 
and those amongst the best, frescoes of the Piccolomini library. The 
Coronation of ^Eneas is a beautifully arranged subject. The Emperor 
is enthroned to the left in a fine court in front of a triumphal arch. He 
places the crown on the head of the poet laureate in the presence of the 
nobles of his court, the knights of his suite and their pages. The gentle- 
ness and affected grace which characterises Raphael’s sketch-book at 
Venice^ and his pictures in the period of 1501-4 are noticeable in many 
parts of the fresco. The predeUa of the Vatican, which formed part of 
Raphael’s Coronation of the Virgin, offers the most curious analogies 
with it. Not only is the group behind the young king, in the Adoration 
of the Magi belonging to that predeUa, in the same spirit as that on the 
right in the Coronation of iEneas at Siena ; but a youth in a light dress 
turning his back to the spectator and looking round, as he leans his 
hand on a stick, is the same in both pictures. Single figures in each 
are conceived in Raphael’s manner, such as the kneeling king in the 
predeUa, a type in Fiorenzo’s mould reminiscent of Perugino and Pin- 
turicchio, draped with their peculiar cast of fold. 

The inferences from all this are clear. Raphael is necessarily con- 
nected with the production of these frescoes.^ Sanzio must have been 
in contact with Pinturicchio. It is only a question of when and w^here. 
Without taking Raphael from the school of Perugino to place him in 
that of Pinturicchio, we suppose that circumstances occurred which made 
it possible for the yoimger to join the elder artist at Siena. It is even 
likely that they may have been together before ; that when Pinturicchio 
worked the ceiling of the library he gave his rough sketches in part to 
his assistant to make up into drawings after the fashion so graphically 
described by Vasari in his introduction, and with the help of studies 
for single personages and drapery. Raphael was capable of performing 
a duty of this kind ; and Pinturicchio would not be disinclined to employ 
a youth who might have learned much from the example of Perugino 
after the successful termination of the Cambio Hall, Raphael, in the 

1 [The authenticity of the drawings in the Venice Sketch-book has been called 
in question by more than one critic. Morelli gives them to Tinturieduo ; Mr. Charles 
Loeser goes so far as to condemn the greater part of them as comparatively modern 
forgeries (see Raasegna d* Arte for December 1903); other writers look upon them 
as school-works by various hands.] 

* [We possess no real proof of Raphael ever having been in Siena, and modem 
opimons are still at variance regar<hng his possible share in the Piccolomini frescoes. 
But if he really were in Siena with Pintoricchio, it is more than probable that 
his share in the frescoes in question must at most have been a xoinor one,] 
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outset of his career being more remarkable for genuine feeling than for 
perfect art, snatched, one should think, at an opportunity to increase 
his knowledge by visiting the atelier of more than one master. There 
are pictures at Perugia, such as the Virgin, Child, and Saints from S. 
Girolamo, now in the Gallery, betraying a contact not only of Pinturic- 
chio with Raphael, but of both with Spagna. It has been assigned to 
all three separately, and there is reason for each theory. The Virgin 
has all the freshness of Sanzio, the angel to the left points to Perugino, 
that to the right and a S. Francis to Spagna, the rest, including the 
landscape, to Pinturicchio. But the technical handling is not the old 
one of tempera, to which Pinturicchio was faithful during his lifetime. 
The colour is moistened with oil, and used according to the system of 
Raphael at the period just preceding his adoption of the Florentine 
manner, the time when Sanzio and Pinturicchio might exchange ideas ; 
and the former take from the latter the dry, lean, and somewhat bony 
forms which are to be found in the Milan Sposalizio. 

The most telling proof, however, of the companionship between the 
two artists is this. When Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini found that 
his library had been completed (independently at least of the paintings 
on the walls), he caused the Three Graces to be brought to Siena.^ They 
remained for a considerable time the ornament of the library, and are 
now in the Academy of Arts. They are aU mutilated, the central one 
having lost its head and the left leg below the calf, those to the right 
and left being deprived of an arm each. Raphael sketched two of them, 
treating the form with a certain freedom, but copying the movement 
exactly in the sketch-book now at Venice ; ^ at a later period he produced 
the Three Graces, now at Dudley House,® on the antique model. It is 
thus probable that Raphael and Pinturicchio were at Siena together in 
1603, and that they had parted before the frescoes of the walls were 
undertaken. That these were only finished later, is shown by the 
frequent reproduction of the Piccolomini arms, either with the tiara, 
or with the cognisance of Castile and Aragon, granted by the two Kings, 
Ferdinand and Henry, to Giacomo and Andrea, the brothers of Pius III. 

The Piccolomini library is fairly preserved, though slightly retouched 
in some places and discoloured in others. It is one of the few haUs in 
Italy that has retained its original character. Each fresco is enclosed in 
an arch, the vaulting of which is seen in perspective, supported on fictive 
clustered pillars with capitals of gilt stucco, resting on plinths. The 
pictures are gracefully united by angels supporting scutcheons on the 
plinths ; and in spite of their coarseness in consequence of the execution 

1 Vasabi, vol. V., p. 267.; AxBBUTnnc, writing his opuaculum (Guide of Home) 
in. 1608, says, the group had been in the Bicoolomini Palace at Rome. 

2 i.e, now in the coUeotion of drawings at the Venice’Academy. 

® [Now at ChantiJly.] 
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being left to assistants, they add much to the unity and harmony of the 
whole series. The best composed fresco of the ten is that of Mnea,a and 
Cardinal Capranica proceeding to the Council of Basle, in which Picco- 
lomini on horseback in front is conspicuous. Great care is lavished on 
its foreground of herbs and flowers.^ The embassy before James I. is 
richly put together, and more than usually characteristic of Pinturicchio 
in the minute detail of the landscape behind the throne and screen. 
Some of the faces and even whole figures are reminiscent of Perugino’s 
at the Cambio.^ An elegant carriage and Raphaelesque freshness may 
be noticed in most of the personages in the Coronation ; though here 
and there want of firmness in pose and tread are striking. But this 
failing is partly concealed by the prettiness of the groups. Piccolomini 
before Eugenius is also fine ; whilst in the meeting of the Emperor and 
his bride the distribution is artful, and the liveliness in the arrangement 
of the middle ground is praiseworthy; the only drawback being the 
profuse application of gilt-work. The investiture of the hat is hke 
Benozzo Gozzoh’s ‘‘ Augustine in his chair at Rome,” a wall painting at 
S. Agostino of S. Gimignano. The subsequent pieces are less masterly. 
The general tone is bright, but without massiveness or power, and there- 
fore less attractive than Perugino would have made it. The keys of 
harmony are gaudy and the surface rough, and much of the ornament 
is, as usual, raised.® On a pilaster to the left of the first subject, and in 
two scrolls on the ceiling above the seventh and eighth, the initials B. R. 
have been interpreted as those of Bernardino and Raphael, but they are 
probably intended to perpetuate the memory of Romano Bembo, one of 
Pinturicchio’s helps.^ 

Outside the chapel, and to the left of the high portal in the Duomo, 
Pius III. receives the papal crown inside a lodge filled with people, in 
front of which two vast groups of spectators are parted by a halberdier. 
They are kept in order by horsemen, whilst trumpeters proclaim the 
decision of the conclave. With the exception of the Pius, which is a 
statue, the rest is a fairly preserved fresco, disharmonised by the bleacliing 
of the foreground. At the hours when hght is thro-wn over the wall, 
one sees that Pinturicchio devoted more of his own personal labour 
than was his usual wont.® 

The departure of Pinturicchio from Siena at the close of 1507, or 

^ This fresco is fairly preserved. Parts of the sea and distance are retouched, 
as well as the gi-een sleeve of the man holding the lance. The execution is, according 
to contract, fresco retouched when dry. 

2 The blue dress of the foreground figure on the left is scaled. 

® In general the blues and ^eens of draperies have all been more or less injured 
by retouching ; and a slight discolouration may be noticed in the chequered pave- 
ments. All the white draperies are slightly raw from abrasion. 

* See Oom. Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 181. 

® Amongst the spectators one is accompanied by a dog, which Ti?:io describes 
as the favourite of Pandolfo Petrucci, Tizio MS. in Vbrmioliou, App. Ixiii. 
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beginning of 1508, is indicated by the facsimile of a letter introduced 
into the “ Virgin, with the Child and Saints ” in the ex-church of the 
Minorites of Spello. The letter, written by Gentile Baghoni from bis 
castle the Rocca di Zocco, is dated April 8, 1508, and urges Bernardino 
to return to Siena, where his presence is desired by Pandolfo Petrucci. 
It proves that the Spello altarpiece was finished in the summer of that 
year. As a work of art it adds little to Pinturicchio’s fame, being carried 
out with great attention to detail, but without aerial perspective or 
vigour of relief. Nor is it easy to imderstand ho'w the infant Baptist 
on the steps of the Virgin’s throne should be assigned to Raphael*^ 
Pinturicchio had done better things at an earlier period, such as the 
Holy Family ordered by the nuns of the convent of Campansi,® the 
Virgin in Glory betw^een two Saints in Mont’ Oliveto, near S. Gimi- 
gnano,® the Coronation of the Virgin at the Vatican, originally in 
the church of La Fratta near Perugia, and the Assumption in the 
Naples Museum, commissioned for the neighbouring convent of Mont’ 
Oliveto.^ 

The probability of Pinturicchio’s visit to Rome in 1508 has already 
been spoken of in the lives of Signorelli and Perugino. On his return 
to Siena in 1509, in company with the former, who stood as godfather 
to his son,® he received from the heirs of the Piccolomini the small sum 
of 14 ducats and a hah, remaining due for the pictorial labours under- 
taken for that family.® He then probably entered the service of Pandolfo 
Petrucci, in whose palace he left a series of subjects in fr^co. We have 
seen how these decorations, which were but the continuation of similar 
ones by Signorelli and Genga, were allowed to fall into neglect, and how 
the only remnant of them is the Ulysses and Penelope, or Lucretia and 
Collatinus, now in possession of Mir. Barker in London.^ The last 
authentic picture of Pinturicchio is a beautiful cabinet-miniature of 
Christ carrying His Cross, now in the Palazzo Borromeo at Milan, finished 
in 1513. In that very year he died, it is said of hunger, at Siena on the 

1 Obsini and Vebmiguou, p. 178. 

2 No. 386, Gallery of Siena. 

3 [This fine work, now in Municipio, San Gimignano, was not painted until 1512 
(see TJ. NoMi-PESOEOiiiNi in Miscellmiea di Val d* Elsa).] 

^ For all these pieces see postea, catalogue of Pinturicchio’s works. 

« Bom January 7, 1509. Vasabj, Com., vol. v., p. 280. 

3 The receipt is in Doc. Sen., voL iii., pp. 13-4. Vern^lioli also cites a record 
of this year in which PinturiccHo is described as inhabiting the contrada S. Vin- 
cenzo at Siena (Veemiouoli, p. 182). On Oct. 8 of the same year he sells property 
to Pandolfo Petrucci {Com. Vasabi, vol. v„ p. 280). In 1511 he sells his Chiugi 
property (Vebmiguom, App. xliv.), and buys another at Siena {Mabtotti, p. 219, 
and Vebmiguou, p. 182). 

’ [Now in National Gallery, No. 903. A ceili^ with fragments of classical 
subjects, from the hand of Pinturicchio, is still in existence in this palace, according 
to Miss Olcott (c/. Guide to Siena, 1903).] . 

in. 
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11th of December, and was buried in SS, Vincenzo and Anastasio, now 
Oratorio deUa Contrada dell’ Istrico.^ 

The following catalogue completes the classification of Pintuxicchio’s 
works : — 

Sfdlo. Ex'Churoh of the Minorites.^ — ^The Virgin and Saints of 1508 tas 
been alluded to in tbe foregoing life. Tke Virgin supports the naked Child 
on her knee. He clutches Hjs mother’s dress at the bosom, and casts His 
right arm round her neck. Two cherubs’ heads and two flying angels in 
prayer are at her sides. The Virgin’s face is small for her frame. The 
Infant Saviour is long and lean, and strained in attitude. A pleasing mask 
is that of the angel in flight to the left. The Baptist, holding a reed cross, 
sits writing on the step of the throne, in a forced position. In front of him 
is a desk with a pair of nippers and other instruments, and the letter of 
Baglioni, To the right stand S. Francis, a good type, and S. Lawr^ce with 
the gridiron, reading. In the border of his dress a rich embroidery represents 
the Crucifixion. To the left, S. Andrew, and S. Louis in prayer. The throne 
and its steps are minutely ornamented. The method of drawing recalls that 
of Perugino. The colour is slightly abraded in some places, and with this 
exception the altarpiece is fairly preserved. The distance is a landscape 
(wood).^ 

S'peUo. Ex-church of the Minorites,^ — On the front of the pulpit in this 
church is a half-length of the Eedeemer in a round (oil) much darkened by 
time and restoring. A flaw cutting the elbow and pit of the stomach has 
been filled up and coloured. The panel is also vertically split in half. The 
hips of the Eedeemer, who holds a banner, are in a red cloth. The type is 
good, recalling those of Fioren^o and Benozzo, lean too, and probably executed 
by I^turiccluo about 1500.^ 

Siena. Gallery. [,Vo. 495], — ^Eound, wood, tempera. In its old gilt 
and ornamented frame. Holy Family. The Virgin sits to the left in a 
graceful attitude on a mound with a book in her left hand. Her face is 
perhaps one of the most pleasing that Pinturicchio ever created. Neatly 
trimmed hair is tied in a veil, the whole quite Eaphaelesque. She points 
with her right to the Baptist, who walks away from her arm in arm with the 
youthful Christ, the latter wearing a hair dress, the former a white flowered 

^ The only authority for believing that Pinturicchio met with an unnatural 
death is the diary of his contempora^ Tizio of Siena, who says ; “ Bumoribus 
ferebatur, Paffum quemdam peditem in foro Senensi cum uxore Bemardini oom- 
misoeri, nec ab illis ad Bemardinum segrotantem admissum quendam praster mulier- 
culas quasdam ex vicinis nostris, quae mihi postmodum retulerunt Bemardinum 
audivisse querentem se fame deperire.” See the extr. in Dhuqa. VaIiXjep, Xiett. Sen., 
vol. iii., p. 246, and VERMiGiiiOLi, App. Ixiii. Yet his wife Grania was not brought 
to trial for any offence, and she quietly inherited two-thirds of his property, as may 
be seen from Pinturicchio ’s will dated in 1613, and in which he says he is ^^sanus 
mente ” but “ corpore languens.” That he had a quarrel with his wife after making 
his will seems to result from^a codicil of Sept,' 13, 1513, in which he reduces her share, 
but he revoked the codicil by another of October 14 {Doc. Sen., vol. iii., pp. 62, 64.) 

* [Better known as S. Andrea.] 

® [Mir. Berenson is Of the opinion that Pinturicchio was partly assisted in the 
execution of this wurk by Eusebio di San Giorgio.] 

* [This picture is not included by Mx. Berenson in his list.] 
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The ground is overgromi with herbs and flowers ; a fountain is in 
the middle ground. In the distance to the right is S. Jerome in prayer, and 
to the left a friar, S. Joseph behind the Virgin holding a barrel and bread. 
The head of the latter is well modelled, but somewhat pinched in features, 
his forms precisely defined. The action of the Baptist is a little affected, 
the youthfiil Christ heavy in frame and limb. The colour is rich, the touch 
clear and firm, the ornament minute and profuse ; and the panel is one of 
the exquisite ones of Pinturicchio, dating about the time when the first 
Piccolomini frescoes were completed.^ 

Siena. No. 353.^ — ^Wood. Nativity. The Child, in a pretty move- 
ment, lies on the foreground, pinguid in form ; near Him, left, the Virgin, 
pretty and plump, like one of Spagna’s Peruginesque Madonnas. S. Joseph, 
on the right, of paltry aspect, sits behind the Infant, and, raising its veil, 
causes it to awake and look round at the Virgin. In rear are two shepherds 
in prayer, in the sky three injured angels. In the distance the angel 
announces to the pastors. To the left an edifice. The panel, in its -<jld ^t 
frame, is broken and angular in drawing, the colour washy and of slight 
relief. It seems to be of Pinturicchio’s later time, carried out in part in 
his atelier by Matteo Balducci or some other. 

Monte Oliveto, near S. Gimignano. — Virgin enthroned between two saints 
(life-size, wood, distemper), ascribed by Rumohr to Pacchiarotti {ForscJi., 
vol. iii., p. 45), but, more properly, by Gaye {Carteg., vol. ii., p. 434) to Pm- 
turicchio. It is to be borne in mind that this master had many journeymen 
at Siena (Matteo Balducci amongst others), and that his’style was nof^without 
influence on Pacchiarotti. We do not trace the hand* of any pupil in par- 
ticular at the Piccolomini library, nor can we do so in the panel at Monte 
Oliveto. Like the foregoing, it still hangs in its old frame. The Virgin sits 
on the clouds, and prays. Rays issue from her almond-shaped glory in which 
there are eleven cherubs’ heads. The distance is one of PinturiccMo’s usual 
ones. To the left in front kneels a Pope of slender frame with the Twelve 
Apostles in the embroide:)^ of his stole. To the right, a kneeling bishop. 
The touch is very careful in every part, the colour rosy and light and fairly 
relieved by light and shade, the draperies straight. The land^ape has tilie 
green freshness of spring. The general aspect is that of a bright but opaque 
miniature,® 

Siena. S. Maria degli Angeli^ (better known as H Santuccio). — ^A Nativity 
called Pintuxicchio (Taia, Guida, M mf., p. 104 ; Faluschi, Cfuida, vibi sup. ; 
and Vermioliou, p. 184), of a low tone and flat^ and more like a work by 
Pacchia than any other Sienese. 

Rome. Vatican. — Originally at La Fratta, near Peru^ (wood), a Coro- 
nation of the Virgin with the Twelve Apostles below in two groups (life-size), 
and five friars, including S. Francis praying on their knees in front. This 
picture has been catalogued by Orsini and Mezzantotte, Vita di Perugino, 
pp. 127-8, as by Vannucci It h^ become untrai^paxmt and heavy from 

1 Noted in Aivnot. Vasari, pp. 271-2, 292; in App. xKil, and p. 178. 

* [Now No. 386.] ^ ’ 

* [Now in Miinicipio, S. Gfrcdgiiano. Painted in ^ 1512.] 

* [The church alluded to is tbiat of B. Qelgano, not S. Maria de^ An ge i i. The 
picture is of the school of Piero di Cosimo (Olbott, Otdde, p. 286) or, aeoerdhig to 
Mb. Bibbbnson, by that master himself (see JP^entme Famters, 1909, p, 166)^} ^ 
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successive vamislies, but was originally a fine Pinturiccbio of about the year 
1500. The figures are pleasant and of a youthful mould.^ 

Rome. Vatican. — Marriage of 8 . Catherine. Small tempera panel, quite 
like a Pintuiicchio.^ 

Rome. Galleria Borghese. Nos* 49, 51. — Scenes from the life of Joseph, 
part of a ‘‘ cassone,” hastily handled in the manner of Pinturiccbio. 

Rome. Vatican. — Pope at the mass between S. Jerome and S. Thomas 
receiving the girdle, a small Umbrian panel of a reddish tone, reminiscent of 
Pinturiccbio and Spagna. 

Florence. Pitti Gallery. {No. 341]. — ^Adoration of the Magi (wood). On 
the base of this small picture are the arms of the Vitelli of Citth di Gastello. 
The distance is very rich in episodes. A dull tone, unsatisfactory drawing, 
and rude touch, create doubts as to the authorship of Pinturiccbio. It may 
be by one of his pupils.® 

Florence. Galleria Lombardi. — Wood. Virgin and Child with a pretty and 
careful landscape distance ; a small and fair creation of the master.^ 

Florence. Collection of the Luca Strozzi. — Christ on the Mount, with the 
three Apostles asleep in the foreground. This is a small panel in Pmturic- 
chio’s style.® 

Florence. Torrigiani Gallery. [Nos. 11, 13, 23]. — Wood. Incidents of a 
Marriage, small and not without merit, in the master’s manner, but handled 
without his usual power, and perhaps executed by a pupil or imitator such 
as Tiberio d’ Assisi.® 

Naples. Mus&um. — Originally in the Cappella Paolo Tolosa at Monte 
Oliveto, near Naples (Vasaei, vol. v., p. 170). Assumption (wood, tempera). 
Three angels at each side of the Virgin, S. Thomas in the middle of the fore- 
ground with the Apostles about him. The figures are a little under life-size. 
The tempera is iujured and hard from repeated varnishing. Some heads are 
still fine, and the piece was originally a good one. 

Cittd di Castello. Duomo. Sacristy. — ^Wood, tempera, figures half life- 
size. Genuine half-length of the Virgin holding the Infant erect in the act 
of benediction, with the youthful Baptist at one side. Landscape distance, 
much injured by the scaling of the flesh.^ 

Cittd di Castello. S. Gio. Decollato. — In this church is a banner with a 
figure of S. John. It has been given by Veemiglioli to Pinturiccbio (p. 79), 
but is a low-class production already noted elsewhere (see school of Signorelli, 
antea). 

Perugia Gallery. — ^Lunette, transferred to canvas, first in the convent of 
S. Anna, represents the Virgin and Child, but has been injured.® 

Same Gallery. — k S. Dominic ; is of Pinturicchio’s school. 

Perugia. 8. Pietro. — ^Annunciation, in a chapel to the left as one enters, 
assigned to Pinturiccbio, but see postea in Spagna. 

^ [According to Mr. Berenson, of the year 1603.] 

® [Mr. Bebensodst gives this to the master himself ; Mii. Perkins to one of 
his closer followers (see Baasegm d'Arle, August 1906).] 

® [Mr. Berenson ascribes this panel to Fiorenzo.] 

^ [No longer to be traced.] « [Not traceable.] 

® [No longer to be traced.] 

^ [Mr. Perkins gives this rather to a close imitator or follower of the master 
(c/. Baasegna d'Arte^ August 1907).] 

® [Not by Pintuxicoliio.] 
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Milan. Palazzo Borromeo. — ood. Christ on the way to Golgotha. He 
carries His Cross, assisted in front by a man drawing it forward with a cord. 
An executioner pushes Him from behind. As He walks, the Saviour turns 
round to the Virgin on the left, who follows the procession, attended by the 
Mpies. In the distance Golgotha appears. The officers of the execution 
raise the crosses. A castle crowns a hill, and ffights of birds are in the 
heavens. On the border one reads : questa opeea e di mano del pm- 
TORiccHio DA PERUGIA Mcccccxiii.” This miniature panel, which seems to 
have been in Pinturicchio’s atelier at his death, is equal in iieshness, careful- 
ness, power, and richness of colour to the works of his best time. The 
females move with a grace akin to that of Perugino. The Christ is noble 
in action whilst the naked man pushes Him, but other figures are strained 
and somewhat angular in drawing. There is great richness in the ornaments 
and landscape. 

Guhbio. Duomo. — ^Nativity, in an arched rectangle supported on pillars, 
in the ornament of which one reads : “ leone x sedente.” Vermiglioli 
assigns this (p. 112) to PinturiccEio, though it is clearly of a later time by 
some itinerant limner in possession of a tracing belonging to the master. The 
picture is in oil, sharply outlined, incorrectly drawn, and dusky in the shadows. 
The painter seems the same who worked imitating Spagna at Viterbo. 

Viterbo. Ghiesa degli Osservanti. — ^Here is also a Nativity. The style is 
that of Spagna’s pupils, such as Jacopo da Norcia, or the Perugian Orlandi, 
who was assistant to Sinibaldo Ibi.^ 

Assisi {near). Torre Andrea. Ohurch of 8. Bernardo , two miles from 
8. Maria degli Angeli. — On the high altar is a distemper on panel repre- 
senting the Presentation of Christ in the Temple (eleven figures), with S. 
Bernardino kneeling in the middle of the foreground. This is a mediocre 
production by a pupil.^ 

Bettona (near). Ex-Church of 8. Simone. — The walls of this abandoned 
church are filled with paintings in the mixed manner of Pinturicchio and 
Spagna (see the latter, postea).^ 

Amelia {near 8'poleto). Church of ex-Convent of the Minori Reformati . — 
Wood. Altarpiece. Virgin and Child between S. John Baptist and S. 
Francis, in the mixed character of Pinturicchio and Spagna, and possibly 
by Tiberio d* Assisi. In a lunette is the Eternal between two angels (gold 
ground in part repainted). 

Dresden. Museum. [No. 41]. — ^Wood, tempera. This is a portrait of a 
youth, with long hanging hair in a red cap and dress, by Pinturicchio. The 
distance a landscape. 

Berlin. Musemi. [No. 143]. — ^The Virgin and Child (wood, tempera), 
the most favourable specimen of Pinturicchio in this Gallery.^ 

Sa/tne Gallery. [No. 134]. — ^Annunciation (wood).^ Umbrian in character, 
but of small importance, and damaged in the flesh tints. 

^ [Now given to Avanzarono.] 

® [Dr. Ricci, in his monograph on Pinturicchio (Hoinemonn, 1901) gives this 
work to the master’s earlier years, but neither Me. Bbeenson nor Me. Perkins 
accept it os by his hand (c/. Emsegna dArte, August 1907).] 

® [These frescoes are now in the Munioipio at Bettona, and are, according to 
Mr. Perkins, characteristic works of Tiberio d’ Assisi.] 

* [Mr. Berenson does not give this to the master.] 
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Berlin, Museum. \No. 136].— Bust portrait of a youth in a black cap, with 
fair hair, rough in surface and too feeble for Pinturicchio. 

Same Gallery, \No$, 142, 149].— Episodes from the life of Tobias. These 
are good and interesting, but they e:^bit marks of Tuscan, mingled with 
the Umbrian, education. 

Same Gallery. [No. 132]. — ^Adoration of the Magi. Originally in S. 
Caterina of Faensia, and painted for the Manzolini family of that place. We 
shall give reasons for assigning this picture to Giovanni Battista (Bertucci) 
of Faenza. 

Vienna, Esterhazy Gallery. [No. 49]. — Tiberius Gracchus, given to Pin- 
turicchio, but probably by some follower of Signorelli (see antea, school of 
Signorelli). 

Altenhurg. Lirdenau Gallery. — Wood, oil. Panels representing busts in 
rounds and figures of Virtues in variously shaped panels, originally part of a 
ceiling, said to be by Pinturicchio, and certainly like a production of one of 
his scholars such as Balducci. 

Schleissheim, Gallery, [No. 1116]. — ^Virgin and Child, between SS. Jerome 
and John, A poor imitation of Pinturicchio and much repainted. 

Paris, Louvre. [Ao. 1540]. — ^Virgin and Child, no doubt by Spagna 
(see postea), 

Paris, Louvre. Nos. 172, 173^. — The Judgments of Solomon and of 
Daniel, catalogued as of the school of Perugino (wood). These are fairly 
composed and carefully executed in Pinturicchio’s manner, and, if not by 
him, might be by Tiberio d’Assisi.^ 

Same Gallery. [No. 174]. — ^Virgin and Child in the same class as the 
foregoing, perhaps a little better. 

Same Gallery. [No. 175]. — ^Virgin and Child, half-length, in a glory of 
cherubs, A poor work, somewhat like a production of Mainardi’s school. 

Same Gallery. [No. 181]. — Wood, arched. Nativity assigned to 
Pinturicchio, but by one of his disciples, coarse and much repainted. 

Same Gallery. [Wo. 182]. — Virgin, Child, and Donor (wood), much 
retouched, but in the manner of the foregoing. 

Same Gallery. [No. 1417]. — ^Virgin and CMld between S. Gregory and 
another saint, more in Pinturicchio’s style than the above.® 

London. National Gallery. [Wo. 693], — S. Catherine and a kneeling 
monk, with a landscape background. This is a fair example; but the 
figures are a little feeble. 

Same Gallery. [No. 703]. — ^From the Wallerstein Collection. The Virgin 
behind a parapet, on which the Infant stands. A minute but somewhat cold 
and restored specimen of Pinturicchio’s skill. 

f'Same Gallery. [Wo. 903]. — Ulysses and Penelope (1 Collatinus and 
Lucretia), genuine fresco from the palace of Pandolfo Petrucci at Siena.^ 
On the right a female at her loom, a girl near her winding from a skein with 
which a cat plays. On the left seven youths have entered at a door, A 
seaport with ships is seen through a window. 

^ [Now Nos. 1671, 1572.] * [According to Mr. Berenson, by Balducci.] 

* [Mr. Berenson gives tliis to Pinturicchio himself.] 

* [Fragments of ceiling frescoes by Pinturicchio himself, representing classical 
subjects, are, according to Miss Oloott (Guide to Siena, p. 260) still to be seen, 
although not without difficulty, in a ceiling of the Palazzo del Magnifico at Siena,] 
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Other pieces in this Collection of Umbrian character are of less importance 
than the above. 

London. Dvdley House. — ^A Baptism between 8S. Augustine and Ambrose. 
A Friar preaching. These small fiagments of a predella are either by Pin- 
turicchio or one of the assistants in his school. 

Ireland. Brinsley Morley, Esq. — The Death of Hector and the Taking 
of Troy, assigned to Pinturicchio in the Dublin International Exhibition. 
These two little panels are not purely Umbrian in character, the technical 
execution being reminiscent of the Florentine school, as represented by the 
art of Sebastian Mainardi.^ 

A few words on Bernardino of Perugia. 

The Marchese Ricci published a valuable work in 1834, entitled : Memoirs 
of the Painters of the March of Ancona. In the course of his search for 
documents and proofs in support of his narrative, he discovered that Bernar- 
dino of Perugia or Pinturicchio (as he supposed) had begun to reside at San 
Scverino in 1509, and that he had done, in 1524, an altarpiece, now in S. 

^ [Other works by Pinturicchio are : — 

Assisi. 8. Maria degli Angeli. God the Father (Berenson). 

Berlin. OaUery. No. 132a : Three Saints. 

Boston (U.S.A.). Mrs. J. L. Gardner. Madonna (Berenson). 

Cambridge. Fitzwillicm Museum. No. 119 : Madonna, Cliild, and S. John. 

Genoa. Signor Ulrich Jaeger. Madonna (Berenson). 

‘GbrTiNGEN. University Gallery. No. 229 : Head of Boy (Berenson). 

Leipzig. Gallery. No. 480: S. Michael (?). 

London. Mr. Brinsley Marlay. Madonna (Berenson). 

Lyons. M. Aynard. S. Bartholomew (Berenson). 

Mombbllo. Prince Pio of Savoia. Madonna (Berenson). 

Oxford. University Gallery. No. 22 : Portrait of Youth — in part 

(Berenson). 

University Gallery. Madonna (Berenson). 

Paris. Baron Schickler. Madonna (Berenson). 

Perugia. Gallery. No. 12, Sala XI. ; S. Augustine. 

Villa Maravdli. PredeUa to Vatican Coronation (Berenson). 
Conte Bossi Scotti. Madonna (Berenson. IVIr. Perkins does not 
accept this.) 

Rome. Castle of St. Angelo. Fragments of Frescoes (1495). 

Vatican f Belvedere. Fragments of Frescoes (1487). 

Colonna Palace {ground floor). Decorative I^escoes. 

Palazzo de* Penitervzieri. Fragments of Frescoes (1490), 

Contessa JRasponi Spalleiti. Madonna (Berenson). 

Count Strogano ff. Madonna. 

Marchese Visconti Ven^sta. Madonna (Berenson). 

Crucifix (Berenson). 

Siena. Duomo — Chapel of Baptist. Nativity of John. 

Portraits of Alberto Arringhieri (fres- 
coes, before 1504). 

Spello. CoUegiaid. Madonna and Child. 

(Sacristy). Madonna (fresco). 

(All Saints’). Angel (fresco), 

St. Petersburg. CoU. BotMne. Madonna (Berenson). 

Valencia. Madonna and Child adored by Francesco Borgia. 

On Pinturicchio, see Ernest Steinmann, Pinturicchio (Leipzig), Corrado Ricci, 
Pinluricchio (Heinemann, 1901) ; E. Maroh-Phillips, Pinturicchio (George Bell & 
Son. 1901).! 
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Domenico of S. Severino representing tte Virgin and CMld, between SS. 
Severino, Domenico, Rosa, and Venanzio.^ At a later period, Signor 
Giuseppe Ranaldi, to whom Marchese Ricci bad been indebted for tbe dis- 
covery of records justifying the foregoing statements, furnished Vermiglioli 
with a fuller notice of them, from which it appears that Bernardino of Perugia 
made scutcheons for the magistrates of S. Severino in 1502-3, and completed 
other labours in the following order : 1509, a Standard for the Duomo of 
S. Severino (existing in VermigKoli’s time, and signed : ‘‘ bebnardino 
PERUSING PINXIT. HOG OPUS PIERI FECIT PIERANTONIUS BE GENTILIBUS 
ACOiACCHAEEBRi PRO SUA DEVOTIONE, 1509.”) 1513, Pennons. 1514, a 

panel ordered in 1512 for the church of S. M. di Mercato, and an altarpiece 
for the chapel of the Public Palace. 1519, He is taxed with other citizens.^ 
Colucci (Antichita Picene af. Vermiolioli, p. 74), notices an altarpiece at 
La Bastia, near Fabriano, which he describes as signed : “ bernardini be 

PERUS. PINXIT.” 

We have not seen any of the pieces noticed by Ricci and Vermiglioli, 
nor have we visited La Bastia, near Fabriano, which is a different place from 
La Bastia, near Perugia, but we have seen other pieces of interest in this 
inquiry.^ Premising that Bemardinus of Perugia, who was still living in 
1519, cannot be Pinturicchio who died at Siena in 1513, we note first a 
Marriage of S. Catherine assigned by Vermiglioli^ to Pinturicchio, in — 

Perugia, Church of the Convent of S. Catherine, — Second altar to the 
right (wood, tempera, almost life-size). ^ The Virgin enthroned with the 
Child, who takes the ring from S. Catherine. S. Peter stands to the left ; 
S. Mary Magdalen and S. Benedict to the right. In front, the young Baptist 
holds the reed cross. Four angels fly above the throne, two of them with 
flowers, two playing instruments. Umbrian character is apparent in the 
length, leanness, and affected action of the frames and heads. The outlines 
are mechanically and incorrectly drawn, the draperies without style. The 
colour, of a dull neutral tint and of a dry thin substance, is slightly relieved 
by red shadow. The treatment of this picture and its peculiar hatching 
recall to mind the works of Carlo and even of Vittorio Crivelli, whose influence 
extended to the painters of S. Severino.® 

Perugia, Gallery, [Yo. 65]. — Catalogued under the name of Bernardino 
of Perugia. Virgin, Child, and infant Baptist between 8. Francis and another 
saint (wood, life-size). The group of the Virgin and two children prettily 
conceived, and recalling, in that sense only, Raphaels in the altarpiece of 
S. Antonio of Perugia, lately in the Colonna Palace, but in 1859-60 in the 
Royal Palace at Naples. The execution, however, as in the foregoing. 

Same Gallery, [No, 44 ®]. — Catalogued as above. Wood, half life-size. 
Coronation of the Virgin, an angel at each corner, a conception and move- 

^ Bicci, vibi 8up,f vol. ii. p. 85. 

® VsRMiaLioiJ:, ubi mp., p. 74 and following, 

® [According to Mr. Perkins, this altarpiece, which represents the Madonna 
and Child with Angels, and is dated 1498, is still in existence at Bastia, and is one 
of Bernardino’s earliest recognisable works, in which he clearly shows himself to 
have been a pupil or follower of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (see Rasaegna d*ArU, Anrfl 
1906).] ^ 

* Vebjccgholi, uibi awp ,, pp. 39, 228. 

® [Now in Perugia Gallery, Sala VEL, No. 1 J 

• [Now in Sala VH. , No. 3.] 
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ment also recalling those of Raphael, but by an artist unable to realise them. 
The costumes are fanciful, and gold is profusely employed. The execution 
a little less rude than the above, yet the manner similar.^ 

Perugia, — ^In private hands, but originally in S. Severo. A Virgin and 
Child, with a saint in front, and two more at the sides. Two angels attend 
in rear. Similar to the last. 

London. Dudley House, — ^Wood, tempera, a third life-size. Virgin 
holding a bird by a string, the Infant Christ in her grasp, within an arch 
decorated with fruits and flowers. Like the preceding, with a mixture of 
the schools of Squarcione and Crivelli. 

The painter of all these pieces is an Umbrian who preserves the stamp 
of his countrymen in the character, type, and action of his figures. The 
handling, the system of tempera, costumes, and copious gildings are those 
of the San Severini, of Carlo and Vittorio Crivelli. Either he went early 
from Perugia to Sanseverino, or he was bom there.^ One traces the eflort 
of a follower of Crivelli to assume the Perugian manner rather than that of 
a Perugian desirous of appropriating that of Crivelli.® The place where the 
records of Bernardino of Perugia have been found is S. Severino. The 
pictures above described are hke those of the San Severini and Crivelli, and 
those amongst them which are in the Gallery of Perugia are attributed to 
Bernardino of Perugia. We therefore possess enough to determine the style 
of Bernardino who was so long confounded with Pinturicchio. Yet, we must 
not forget that another picture exists under the name of Bernardino of 
Perugia. It is in 

Paris. Louvre. [No. 289]. — Subject — ^the Crucifixion, with numerous 
figures. Orsioi assigns it {Guida di Perugia) to Pinturicchio, with the date 
of 1618. It is an Umbrian work in oil, by a man of a coarse fibre, but full 
of power and life, a contemporary of Giambattista Caporali, Cocchi, and 
Paris Alfani, but not the same artist as the author of the foregoing series, 
unless he completely altered his manner.^ 

A few lines also for Matteo Balducci. 

This third-rate artist was bom at Fontignano, and is known by a contract 
of 1509 (in which his name appears in the capacity of a witness) to have 
been in connection with Pinturicchio {Com. Vasari, voL xi., p. 164). He 
had, however, gained no great proficiency there when Pinturicchio died. In 
1517, he was bound apprentice to Bazzi for six years {Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. 72). 
Gualandi has published a contract and payments for an altarpiece by him 
in S. Francesco di Pian Castagnaio in Montamiata 1523-4 [Memorie, uli sup., 

1 [Two other altarpieces, by Bernardino, both representing the Madonna and 
Cliild with Saints, are also to be seen in this same Sala VII. of the Perugian Gallery.] 

* [Bernardino doubtless went from Perugia to the Marches. He is now known 
to have held a species of art school or academy for many years in San Severino.] 

® [The reverse was the case ; as Mr. Perkin’S has pointed out {aeeJRassegna d" Arte, 
Aug. 1007), the altarpiece of Bernardino at La Bastia, near Fabriano, is sufiaoient 
to prove him a pupil or follower of Fiorenzo in his earlier years.] 

* [We must refer the reader to Mr. Berenson’s most recent l^t of Bernardino’s 
works — a list too long for transcription here. Mr. Perkins ascribes to Bernardino 
paintings at Matelioa, Albacina, and in the ex-lSTevin Collection at Rome. On 
Bernardino see also G. Urbini, in Augusta Perusia (Perugia, 1908).] 
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ser. ii., pp. 17, 18). There are returns of Ms property in Citt^ della Pieve 
for the year 1543, and he was a municipal councillor in that place in 1650 
and 1653 (Mezzanotte, Yiia di Pmtgino, iM sup., p. 286). 

Matteo Balducci is the author of the following pictures : — 

Siena. 8. Spmto. CappeUa de' BorgJmi. — ^Altarpiece (wood, oil), 
assigned (Faluschi, Guida, p. 142; Taia, Quida, p. Ill) to Matteo di 
Giovanni. Assumption of the Virgin. By the side of the tomh, below 
the glory, S. Francis and S. Catherine of Siena, and in front two infant 
angels. Two seraphs at the side of the glory bear flowerpots. In a lunette, 
the Eternal in benediction in a halo with cherubs’ heads. The Virgin’s face 
is softly expressive, but the figures generally are feeble, and the colour is 
dim, washy, and without reUef. The angels in front of the tomb resemble 
those at the base of the plinths in the Cappella Piccolomini. Balducci is 
therefore an Umbrian of the school of PinturiccMo.^ The predella of tMs 
picture, representing the Virgin with the Dead Messiah on her lap, mth 
S. John Evangelist and the Magdalen, S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, 
and S. Catherine, is in the same style as the altarpiece, and now in 

Siena. Academy. — No. 213. There are tether in the collection — 
No. 311 ; Half-length of the Virgin and Child between SS. Bernardino 
and Catherine. No. 307 ; An Angel in Adoration (small panel). No. 321 : 
Virgin and GMld between SS. Jerome and Francis. Nos. 310, 316, 312, 318 : 
The two first, in tempera, figures of Justice and Faith; the two last, in 
oil. Fortitude and Charity. 

Siena. S. Maria Maddalena . — ^Nativity (small), an Umbrian composition 
on the model of PinturiocMo, of a light colour, and feeble in character, 
variously assigned to Perugino and PinturiccMo. 

Sarne Convent. Virgin and Child, and youthful Baptist, reminiscent of 
PinturiccMo, and perhaps by some other of his pupils than Balducci. 

Paris. Louvre. Mrnie Napoleon 111. No. 195. — ^Virgin, Child, and 
Saints, classed in the Umbrian school, careful, but feeble tempera, in Bal- 
ducci’s manner. 

There is no trace of the influence of Bazzi on Balducci in all these pieces.* 

_ * [There are no oonoluaive documents to support tlie traditional attribution of 
this picture to Balducci. Taking it as a starting point, however, Mb. Bbbhnson 
has been able to gather together a large number of works which he ascribes to the 
same artistic personality (see his Centred Italian Painters, 1909, pp. 137-139).] 

. ^ °ritic has expressed doubts as to the Balducci who was Pinturic- 

ohio’s assistant and the Balducci who was apprenticed at so late a date to Bazzi, 
being one and the same person. Surely, if Balducci was capable of painting the 
works now attributed to liim, it is rather surprising to know that he apprenticed 
himself to Sodoma, from whose influence the above-mentioned works, at least, are 
quite free.] 



CHAFIER XII 

LO SPAGNA 


The most interesting figure amongst the Peruginesques, Raphael always 
excepted, is that of Giovanni di Pietro, knovTi in Ms own time and by 
posterity as Lo Spagna* The darkness which conceals the history of 
his birth overspreads the greatest part of his career. There is no know'- 
ledge of the period when he joined Perugino. His life is a blank until 
1507 [?], when he appears for the first time as an independent master at 
Todi.^ The qualification of Spaniard appended to his name in a docu- 
ment of that period leaves no doubt as to his nationality ; but the 
artistic education which he received Tvas purely Italian ; and he seems 
to have been bred to the profession of a painter under Perugino and 
Pinturiochio.^ 

As such he is a candidate for a share in the execution of the ceiling 
at the hall of the Cambio, or of the double altarpiece at S. Francesco al 
Monte, ordered of Vannucci in 1502. The style which characterises his 
authentic works in Spoleto may be traced in the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian 
of 1505 at Panicale, and in a fresco of the same period in S. j^ostino of 
that place.® He was the companion of Raphael at Perugia during their 
joint stay in the school of Perugino, and after Sanzio began to labour on 
his own account in Oitta di Gastello. His manner is a mixture of the 
Peruginesque and Raphaelesque, without the high qualities of either; 
and its earliest development is to be found in the youthful and somewhat 
feeble Nativity at the Vatican, called the Madonna della Spineta, from 
the convent near Todi, for which it was commissioned.^ 

There is very little in this composition calling for special remark. 

2 [Mobelli maintains that Spagna began as a pupil of Fiorenao di Lorenzo 
(c/. Opera de^ Maestri ItaUani nme Gcdlerie di Monaco, Dresden, e Berlino, p. 74 ; 
Bologna, 1886).] 

® See antea, Perugino’s life. 

* Gallery of the Vatican, assigned by Vbbmiglioli, Bernardino, ubi sup., p. 42, 
to Pinturicohio ; by Obsini, Life of Perugino, vbi swp., p. 104, to Vannucci ; and 
in descriptions of the Vatican, to Perugino, Pinturicohio, and Baphael, The 
latter theonr seems countenanced by Passavaih:, voL ii., pp. 6, 449, when describing 
a head of ». Joseph amongst the drawings of the British Museum. The drawing, 
however, cannot be by Raphael, being too loose. On the back of the sheet is a 
figure of S. Sebastian, in which Spagiia’s hand, followii^ the style of Perugino, is 
more apparent. But caution is required before assigning either the head or the 
S. Sebastian to Spagna. The former is not exactly the same as the head of S. 
Joseph in the Spineta altarpiece. 
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The Infant, lying on the foreground, with its fingers in its mouth. ; S. 
Josephi to th.e left, on one knee, expressing surprise by startled action ; 
tbe Virgin to the right, resigned and in prayer ; two angels in rear 
between them and a third in immediate attendance behind the mother 
of Christ, form the principal group. In the middle distance, two shep- 
herds, and others on foot and on horseback in a landscape ; to the right, 
the penthouse and cattle ; in the air, three angels, erect, singing from a 
long scroll — ^this is all. The peculiar traits in the piece which distinguish 
Spagna are the long head, neck, and shoulderless frame of S. Joseph, 
the square and lanky shape of angels, curt proportions of hand and 
foot, and overcharged drapery. Superadded are gravity of demeanour, 
an ashen grey coolness of tone, equal finish of parts in fore and back- 
ground, minuteness of detail without great relief by light and shade. 
The picture, though painted in oil, looks washy and pale. It is the first 
impression of an arrangement repeated with variations in the altarpiece 
of the Ancajani at the Berlin Museum.^ This abraded distemper may 
be compared with the Spineta Nativity, and vill prove that the Virgin, 
Child, and attendant angels are lined in both from different sides of the 
same cartoon. 

The Berlin altarpiece is an Adoration of the Kings, and was painted 
for Ancajani, who lived fifteen years (1478-1503) Abbot of Ferentillo, near 
Spoleto. It was placed in the church of S. Pietro attached to that 
monastery, and was only removed for the purpose of being restored in 
the year 1700. That it should have been attributed to Raphael’s youth 
is due to the Peruginosque mode of its distribution and drawing, and its 
Raphaelesque accompaniments of type and drapery. Yet, on close 
inspection, its cold carefulness produces an impression different from 
that of a Raphael. Purity, delicacy, and refinement are the qualities 
usually assigned to the figures.^ It would be truer to say that they are 
carried out with honesty of purpose and noinuteness of detail, but with 
less feeling or selection than are usual even in Sanzio’s earliest perform- 
ances. Their setting and air are such as might be realised by a man 
without great originality of powder, of the passionless diligence for which 
Sassoferrato was remarkable at a later period. The mould of the faces 
is broadly imitated from that of Raphael, but without his candour and 
lightness of grace ; with more than his usual stiffness, but none of his 
sentiment. They are simple blocks without waving lines of beauty. 
The male heads are long in forehead and jaw% pinched and withered in 

1 Berlin Museum [Magazine]. Its removal from S. Pietro in tlio monastory of 
Ferentillo and subsequent peregrinations are related by Pungilkonx, Rapkael^ 
M 8up,, p. 18, and by Passavant, Raphael, vol. i., p. C6, and vol. ii., p. 10. Another 
picture quite with the impress of Spagna, is No. 135 in the Berlin Museum, under 
the name of Raphael; subject — the Saviour in the tomb (canvas, kneo-pieco), 
[This piece is no longer shown. It is not, however, from Lo Spagna’s hand.] 

* KuGLBJft’s Handbook 
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features, often vulgar Hke those of Pinturiechio ; those of females and 
angels are round and plump, but of an unhealthy fleshiness, unnaturally 
projected from the neck, with round noses and small prim mouths, a 
family hkeness being traceable through them all, and proving con- 
ventionalism and want of vigour in the artist. The drapery is drawn 
together by hand, and made to fold where nature would have left it 
plain and hanging. It is for this reason surcharged, broken or festooned. 
Without entering into detail, one may note the heavy squareness of the 
Virgin and of the young king erect on the right, the bony dryness of 
the kneeling one, and the gaunt leanness of the angels. All the hands 
and feet are short in shape and cramped in the Umbrian fashion. The 
landscape, a vale, on the rocky sides of which the king’s suite descends, 
is a mixture of Raphael and Pinturicehio. The colour, abraded down to 
the cloth, leaves the drawing bare, and seems to have been originally of 
a pale yellow, shghtly shadowed with grey.^ 

The two altarpieces of the Spineta and of the Ancajani, executed for 
convents in the vicinity of Spoleto, where Spagna usually lived, naturally 
suffer by comparison with pictures by Perugino and Raphael ; yet they 
are of the greatest interest as evidence of the process by which an indus- 
trious and conscientious workman succeeded in combining the manner 
of his master with that of his comrade, and laid the foundation of a 
prosperous career by steadiness and attention. The mode in w^hich he 
concentrated the individuality of Raphael, Perugino, and of Pinturicehio 
in productions of his own is further illustrated in the large panel of S. 
Girolamo at Perugia, ^ where a vast inlaid throne, protected by a rich 
dais, is occupied by a beautiful Virgin and Child full of Raphaelesque 
freshness. A S. Jerome in sweeping draperies stands reading intently 
at one side, with S. Anthony behind him. S. John the Baptist on the 
other looks round towards the throne, to which he points, and S. Francis 
pensively pauses as he holds a book in both hands. The style, which 
reveals Spagna in the two first and in the angel above them, is modified 
by a reminiscence of Pinturicehio in the two last, whilst an angel, hovering 
to the left over the pair, resembles one by Vannuoci. In the minute 
detail and symmetry of the distance, in the finish of the ornaments on 

1 The angles of the frame contain two Sibyls, SS. Benedict and Scolastica. 
The ornament of the frame, which is of Spagna’s time, has been renewed or retouched. 

A drawing (No. 62, MS. Payne Knight, Brit. Museum), is preserved, and has 
been assigned by Passavant, Baphad, vol. ii., p. 547, and Waaobn, Treasures, 
vol. i., p. 226, to Sanzio. It is described as a study for the young king standing 
to the right in the Ancajani altarpiece. The attitude is not exactly the same, 
however, and the drawing is inverted. But this is a feeble school work. 

The character of Spagna is more decidedly apparent in (No. 63, MS. Payne 
Knight, Brit. Museum), a drawing of a group of horsemen and two figures on foot, 
in black point on slightly tinted yellow paper, with the lights in white. This sheet, 
once assigned to Baphael, is now under the name of Pinturicehio. The style is 
that of Speigna. 

2 Now in the Perugia Gallery. 
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the throne, in the cast of drapery in general, one is also reminded of 
Pinturicchio ; hut the hand is that of Spagna, whose talent is not suffi- 
cient to yield anything of great originality, and who supports himself 
as he best can by grafting on the old style of Vannucci and Bernardino 
the younger one of Sanzio, and thus produces a cento of no disagreeable 
kind, but still without the breath of independent genius. Most striking 
is the use of oil medium on the system pursued by Raphael at the beginning 
of his change to the Florentine manner, the pale colour being laid in 
on a white ground. Equally so are the leanness, dryness, and length 
of forms, and the bony development of articulations and extremities 
resembhng those of the Milan Sposalizio.^ 

But the companionship of Spagna and Raphael is still more apparent 
in pieces now preserved in private English collections. In a charming 
little panel in oil at Stafford House in London, Christ crovmed with 
thorns is depicted in the act of carrying the Cross. He bends slightly 
under the dreadful load. His face, of a fine tone, is turned towards the 
spectator, and the delicate hair of head and beard waves lightly in the 
breeze. A clear sky verging to pale yellow where the distant hills 
impinge upon it, an undulating country of varied hues mth. trees of 
simple branch and leaf, form a total so completely impregnated with 
Raphael’s spirit that the picture bears his name.^ The Saviour, indeed, 
is full of tender resignation ; the touch is exquisite, the colour warm and 
pleasing, the landscape bright. The whole is worthy of Raphael, yet 
really by Spagna imitating Sanzio. The type and forms are less select 
and grand, the pose less simple and natural than Raphael’s. The figure 
betrays an overstudied elegance, and the drapery an unnecessary repeti- 
tion of folds in one direction. The colour is more remarkable for softness 
than force, more careful than bold and masterly. That which in Raphael 
is a natural gift, the undefinable something which gives its charm to 
everything he does, is wanting,^ 

Mr. Fuller Maitland’s collection is enriched with another attractive 
specimen of Spagna’s imitative capacity; an adaptation on a small 
scale of Perugino’s Christ on the Mount, ^ with the Redeemer in profile, 
the three sleeping apostles in the foreground slightly changed in attitude, 

^ The right side of the panel is most injured, a mishap distinctly marked also 
m the forehead of S. Francis, in the right hand and lower part of right leg of tho 
Baptist. On a “ cartello ” in the panelling of the throne steps, an inscription 
seems once to have stood, which is now iUegible, 

^ ® [No. 61.] The cat^ogue of Stafford House contains a statement that the 
pictyire was formerly in the Biccardi (Medici) Palace in Florence, and that it was 
originally painted for the private chapel of Giovanni de’ Medici, who was after- 
war^ Leo X. An elaborate yellow grey monochrome ornament gives richness 
to the small pilaster framing (wood, oil). 

® On the other hand we see the same stamp of art liere as in the saints at DudleV 
House known to be by Spagna. ^ 

National Gallery. Perugino’s Agony is No. 53, Academy, 
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the angel sent back into the distance, and the soldiers in rear in quiet 
action. Raphael is also credited with this picture. It has not, however, 
the ease and unstrained action, the sweetness and freshness, the charm 
of life which please in Sanzio even when his figures are least happy in 
proportions or general aspect. Nor is the colour in Mr. Maitland’s panel 
treated with the great master’s accustomed ease, or bright with his vivid 
and transparent tone. It has not the pure harmonic chord which vibrates 
to the depths of the spectator’s heart. The difference between this 
Christ at the Mount and one that Raphael might have produced, is that 
which must always be discerned in comparing the creations of two men, 
one of whom is replete with genius, whilst the other is not. 

Spagna, the least favoured of the two, is the author of Mr. Maitland’s 
Christ on the Mount. Yet Mr. Passavant, in speaking of it as one of 
Raphael’s youthful efforts, supports his theory on a passage in Vasari, 
in which it is stated that a highly finished panel representing the subject 
was ordered by Guidubaldo of Urbino, and after many vicissitudes 
became the property of the monastery of the Camaldoles of Urbino.^ 
From thence Mr. Passavant relates that it was taken to Gubbio, and 
preserved there in the family of the Gabrielli, one of the members of 
which had been prior of the Camaldoles ; and thence to the Palazzo 
Gabrielli in Rome. But the whole of this story rests on a fanciful basis. 
The picture of Mr. Fuller Maitland is that which was in the Palazzo 
Gabrielli at Rome, but it is not that which Vasari mentions, unless we 
assume that he described it incorrectly. He distinctly states that the 
Saviour prays on the Mount, but that the apostles are asleep in the 
distance. At Mr. Maitland’s the apostles are on the foreground. But, 
even were it true that this very work was done for the Duke Guidubaldo, 
the name of Raphael would still be incorrect, and we must assume that 
Spagna executed it in oil at Raphael’s request.® 

The catalogue of the Spagnas in this class is hardly exhausted with 
the notice of a graceful and exquisitely finished little Virgin and Child, 
a distemper in the mode of the Ancajani altarpiece, exhibited under the 
name of Perugino in the Gallery of Rovigo.^ 

1 Life of Raphael^ vol. i., pp. 77-8; vol. ii., p. 31. 

® Vasari, ikfe of Raphael, vol. viii., pp. 7, 8. 

3 Geheimbebath Db. Waagen, Treasures, vol. iii., p. 5, has already suggested 
that Spagna had a share in the work. It is in all but perfect preservation with 
the exception of the head of the sixth soldier to the left, counting from the right- 
hand side of the panel. There are little bits of the drapery of S. Pete and S. John 
slightly abraded, a spot on the temple of the Saviour, and an abrasion of the halo. 

* [No. 42.] Gallery of Rovigo. This is a half-length with a vertical split 
through the Virgin’s face, a little restored, of a pleasing warm colour and some- 
what flat. The Virgin’s ^t nimbus is new. Wood, 16 inches , 

[Both Mr. BerensonH and Mr. Perkins look upon a Madonna and Child with 
S8. John Baptist and Jerome, in Mr. Johnson’s Collection at Philadelphia, XT.S.A., 
as a possible early work of Spagna (see F. Ma^on Perkins in Raasegna d Arte, 
August 1906 ; and B, Bebenson, Central Italian Painters, 1909).] 
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As early as 1507, Spagna begins to leave more certain traces of his 
passage through the towns surrounding Spoleto. In September of that 
year he promises a Coronation to the church of the Reformati of Monte 
Santo di Todi, and agrees to imitate the altarpiece of S. Girolamo at 
Narni,^ He stipulates for time, and is only ready to deliver in 1511. As 
at Nami, where the painter is an assistant in Domenico Ghirlandaio’s 
atelier,^ the Saviour crowns the Virgin, on clouds supported by cherubs’ 
heads, under a conical canopy held up by seraplis, in the centre of a 
company of angels, prophets, and sibyls. On the meadow, below, S. 
Francis kneels in the midst of a score of saints, prominent amongst 
whom are SS. Jerome, Louis, Bernardino, and John the Baptist. The 
arching of the upper part is a border with cherubs’ heads ; and three 
niches in each pilaster contain SS. James, Mary Magdalen, Louis, Giovanni 
Capistrano, Catherine, and Bernardino. A better proof of the subordinate 
talent of Spagna can scarcely be found than is here afforded. The clever 
and conscientious Spaniard, who commonly imitates the manner of the 
Umbrians, is now willing to take an entire composition from a Florentine ; 
and he does so with comparative success, moulding the figures according 
to his owm familiar type, and tinting them after his own fashion. It is not 
difficult to select some fine forms and heads, particularly in females and 
angels, but in general his tendency is to exaggerate the usual length of 
the human frame ; and he often fails to give it the proper life and 
breadth. The round faces are not unfrequently vulgar in look and in 
feature, and there is a want of breed in the coarse feet and in the large 
long palms of short-fingered hands attached to thick-set wrists. His 
study of drapery is superficial, and the result too often unmeaning 
festoon. The flesh-tints also are not those of healthy individuals in 
whose veins the red blood flows, on whose cheek it mantles. They are 
pale and sickly, shadowed with earthy grey, and therefore slight in relief. 
They are untransparent and raw.^ Spagna’s adaptation of Perugino’s 

1 “ Die 12 Septembris, aotum Tuderti in pede plateJB xnagiaBe presentibus domino 
Ludovico de Aptis et domino Julio de Tuderto . . testibus videlicet. Hector 
Joannis Rubri de Tuderto procurator loci Montis Santi . . . prope Tudertum 
sponte sua dedit et locavit ad faoiendam unam tabulam seu omamentum pro 
Ecelesia Montis Sancti magistro Joanni, alias Spagna, Yspano, pro qua ipse pro- 
mittit dare mauufactori ducatos ducentum auri, et dictam tabulam , . . dictus 
magister Joannes promittit facere pictam de auro cum coloribus et aliis rebus ad 
speciem et similitudinem tabulse factse in Ece, Sancti leronymi de Narnia. , . 
Contracts of the notary Gian Antonio di XJgolino Benedettoni, an. 1607, p. 148, in 
Memorie Storiche di Todi, by Loben-zo Leoni, ubi sup., p. 119. 

2 [The Narni Coronation is now admitted by most critics to be by Gliirlandaio 
himself.] 

® Three of the male saints in the glory to the right are discoloured by sunlight, 
Tho picture is feet by 7f, wood, with the ‘*2vir>xi” at the base. The figures 
now in the pilaster frame seem the same as those in Dudley House. But they are 
in oil, whilst those of Dudley House are distemper pieces. The pilaster saints at 
Todi are more modem in appearance than the rest of the picture, and perhaps 
they are copied from older ones. They are at all everxts replicas of those which 
belong to Lord Ward. 
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manner was thus incomplete, as he did not master the science of colouring, 
nor compensate for its absence by feeling. His cold and mechanical 
treatment seems incompatible with the attainment of perfect atmosphere. 

In order to copy the Narni altarpiece, it was necessary that Spagna 
should visit that place. Tw'O saints, the Beato Beniardino da Feltre 
and S. Anthony of Padua in S. Girolamo of Nanii, might prove that he 
had been there, though they cannot be taken as good specimens of his 
skill.^ 

At Todi, it is said that he painted six of the cathedral chapels ; and 
the remnants of a Trinity in fresco transferred with success to a waU 
in the Duomo, shows that when he w^orked there, his style was in its 
prime and of the fullest breadth.^ 

In the Coronation, which he completed immediately after 1511, on 
the model of that of Todi, for the Franciscans of S. Martino near Trevi, 
he repeated many saints in reversed position, as he had learned to do in 
the school of Perugino, and he reduced the total number of personages 
considerably. He placed a very graceful Magdalen and S. Catherine at 
the sides of the foreground, and in the distance a view" of the convent 
and church of S. Francesco at Assisi, as seen from the mill on the old 
road from Sterpeto to the sanctuary. His drawing and colour on panel 
remain unchanged.® 


1 Bernardino is represented on panel with the symbol of the Mods Pietatis, 
which he founded, in his hand. At his feet a miniature figure kneels in prayer. 
The medium is oil, the work done at one painting, of a low reddish tone showing 
the under preparation. . . . Some flakes of colour are scaled off. This piece is 
to the left in the church as one faces the high altar. The pane], in which S. Antony 
stands with a child at his feet, is let in to a circular panel. He holds the lily and 
shows the flame. The tone is also low and of thm substance. [Mb. Pebkins 
denies this to Spagna. It is, according to him, by a close follower of Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, with whose manner it certainly coincides (c/. Raasegna d*Arte, August 
1907).] A third panel of a saint holding a calyx in the same church seems to 
be by another and coarser hand. 

* The Eternal, under life-size, is broadly treated, as likewise the fleshy form 
of the crucified Redeemer. There is some heaviness in the proportions, which are 
however correct. The drapery is festooned. The flesh stippled over verde, of a 
reddish tinge. 

A S. Bernardino da Feltre on panel in the interior of the convent of Monte 
Santo is less able. This is a panel about two feet high, split vertically down the 
middle. The Saint holds a banner on which one reads : “ odba HiUCUS ab mons 
PIET AT.” The painting is a little flat and hard. [According to Mb. Peekins this 
is a school-piece (c/. Baasegrm d’Arfe, August 1907).] 

“ The upper glory of this Coronation is dimmed by time and dust. Two angels 
flying at the sides of the canopy are repeated from those of Todi. The frame is 
not filled with saints, but with arabesques. Two rounds in the spandiils of the 
arched portion contain the Virgin and the Angel Annunciate. Up tiU quite lately 
two pieces of the predella (wooi oil, 2 feet by 16 inches) were above the door in the 
church choir. They represented S. Francis receiving the Stigmata with the attendant 
friar (figures with long frames and small heads), and S. Martin Sharing to Cloak 
with the Beggar. These pieces were missiug at a later visit. The altarpiece is of 
the same size as that of Todi, and of the same period. [This picture is darted 1522, 
and is now in the Municipio.] 

HI. 
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A more successful production of the same period is the fresco of the 
Assumption, dated 1512 , in the dead-house of the convent. It is far 
less crowded than the Coronations, and abler in conception and design. 
The Virgin in her almond-shaped halo stands in a grand and natural 
attitude, and the cherubs in the glory are worthy of Perugino. Two 
angels in prayer at her sides would be charming, were the long stiff frame 
lined out with grace equal to that of the heads. As it is, the stiffness 
strikes one as akin to that of the planets in Perugino’s ceiling at the 
Cambio of Perugia. SS. Jerome, John the Baptist, Francis, and Antony 
of Padua, looking up as they kneel, are amongst the finest tilings of 
Spagna, the latter especially full of inspired tenderness. The cast of 
drapery is excellent, especially in the saints in monkish dress, and the 
pale yellow flesh-Kghts are fused vith ease into the reddish stippling of 
the half-tones and shadows. Yet the failings traceable through the 
Spmeta and Ancajani aitarpieces upwards are not entirely absent.^ 

More curious, however, and perhaps of greater interest, are the frescoes 
in the church of the Madonna deUe Lagrime at Trevi. In a lunette, 
S. Ubaldo in benediction sits between rows of kneeling monks, whilst 
an angel holds up an open book out of which he reads, and others attend 
with his crosier and mitre. In the Deposition from the Cross, beneath 
the lunette, as in the chief personage of the lunette itself, a distant 
reminiscence of Eaphael may be discovered. The Deposition is taken 
from that in the Borghese Palace at Eome, or from one of the numerous 
drawings sketched previous to its completion. But at Trevi the com- 
position is transferred to the wall in Spagna’s manner, the figures being 
slender and square, and carried out with his cold and unwearying 
diligence.^ On the pilasters of the altar, two canvases contain S. 
Catherine of Alexandria, and S. Cecilia, in natural proportions, both 
nicely posed and dravm, with a fair share of elegance and refinement 
in their appearance.^ Had not Spagna renewed his companionship with 

^ On the lower edge of the fresco is the date : “ muxh,” the last cipher abraded* 
Part of the cheek and tliree fingers of one of the hands in the Virgin are gone. 

® These frescoes are injured by a flaw running down the centre of the wall. 
Part of the angel holding the crosier has scaled away with the lime of the wall. 
The head of Christ in the Entombment is rubbed off and retouched, and that of a 
^ectator nearest to the man carrying the Savioiur’s body at the shoulders is new. 
The Virgin on the left is in ^eat part damaged. Indeed the whole of the loft side 
of the wall is in a bad condition. A Saint is painted in a niche to the loft of the 
Entombment, a S. Joseph in anotlier niche to the right. Above are two half- 
length Prophets in medallions on mosaic ground. 

® S. Catherine holds a book and a sword. Her face is a little viilgar. The 
blue background is repainted and opaque. The S. Cecilia plays the pipes. Her 
head is neatly attired, and tho feet and hands are bettor drawn than visual. On 
the ground are a flute, tambourine, and music. The flesh is not so well preserved 
as in the S. Catherine, and the shadows have become black. But Spagna’s exeicxi- 
tion of the figures in tempera is better than usual. Both are life-sizo, [Now in 
the Municipio.j 
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Raphael at Rome, he could scarcely have done anything so redolent of 
the great master ; but the question arises, where may Spagna and 
Raphael have met again. Could they have seen each other at 
Florence or at Rome ? Proofs of Spagna’s residence at Florence are 
not forthcoming ; nor is there direct evidence of his stay at Rome, 
but the existence of certain frescoes there might circumstantially con- 
firm it. 

The summer residence of La Magliana, enlarged by Julius 11-, was 
frequently used in the sixteenth century for parties of pleasure. A 
chapel in the interior of the edifice, erected under the superintendence 
of the Cardinal of Pavia, was adorned with frescoes of the Annunciation 
and Visitation, a Martyrdom of S. Felicity, and the Eternal in benedic- 
tion. Although damage of various kinds has been done to these wall 
paintings, in the first instance by the opening of a door between the 
Virgin and the Angel of the Annunciation, and by a breach of large 
dimensions in the Martyrdom ; in the next place by the transfer of the 
remains to canvas in S. Cecilia at Rome ; there is enough left for forming 
a judgment upon them. The Annunciation and Visitation are like designs 
by Perugino carried out by Spagna. The grouping, movement, and types 
are affected, tender, and graceful. The Virgin’s head in the Visitation is 
distinctly Peruginesque, and the two angels at the sides, wdth their arms 
across, recall those in song in the sky of the Spineta Nativity.^ The 
most important variation of these pieces from one by Perugino is in the 
drawing, the faulty natui‘e of wkich points directly to Spagna. In the 
Aimunciation, lively movements are maired by the exaggerated manner 
in which the extremities are cramped. The drapery also is hke that of 
Perugino’s declining years, or that of the Coronation and Crucifixion of 
1602 at S. Francesco al Monte of Perugia. The colour is that of the 
Entombment at Trevi, of a pale yellow flesh shaded with greenish grey, 
without much relief or mass of chiaroscuro. The handling is also like 
Spagna’s. The Martyrdom of S. Felioity is scarcely recognisable in its 
mutilated condition. Rut the composition is exactly that of Raphael, 
as engraved by Marc Antonio, though the execution apparently remained 
in Spagna’s hands, as the colour resembles his in the Entombment of 
Trevi. 

The Eternal is a noble conception, in the spirit of Raphael’s best 
time. The splendid turn of the Father’s frame as He looks down from 
the glory by which He is surrounded, with His left hand open, and the 
right raised above the forehead in token of blessing, is full of swing, 
whilst the two angels at His sides casting fiow^ers from out of the clouds, 
are admirably conceived. These figures are so fine as to leave no room 
for doubting they were designed by Raphael, of the same stamp as the 

^ The angel to the right is somewhat injured. 
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Sacrifice of Abraham, Moses and the Burning Bush, and the Dream of 
Jacob, in the Hall of Heliodorus at the Vatican, or the mosaics at S. 
Maria del Popolo. But the composition is not carried out by its creator. 
It is drawn with some hardness and want of feeling. The draperies are 
an adaptation of Raphaers grand cast without the necessary study of 
the forms beneath it. The handling is cold, the colour pleasing, but 
wanting in atmosphere and relief, and treated without breadth.^ Spagna, 
not Giulio Romano, or Penni, would have worked out a sketch of Raphael 
in this way. It might be that in the Annunciation and Visitation he 
used a cartoon of Perugino’s school, taking for the two other frescoes 
one from Raphael. The impression in general seems to be that the wliole 
series is by the same artist. Spagna’s imitation of Perugino and Sanzio 
would thus be very tangibly proved.^ 

After much wandering in this wise between the capital and cities 
in the valleys of the Tiber and its confluents, Spagna determined to 
settle permanently in one spot with his family, and he chose Spoleto 
for this purpose, perhaps because his wife, who w^as a native of those 
parts, desired it, perhaps because the towm was centrally situated with 
respect to places in which he found most employment. 

Before the death of Julius II. in 1513 he had painted the arms of 
that pontifi for the Public Palace at Spoleto in the usual form, with 
two fine compositions of Charity and Clemency at the sides, and Justice 
in a lunette above them.^ It is curious to mark the resemblance beWeen 
the first of these subjects and Marc Antonio’s engraving from Raphael’s 
Charity. One sees how much more successful Spagna w^as when he 
imitated Sanzio than when he took Perugino or Pinturicchio for his 
models.^ He doubtless adorned the w^hole of the space in part filled 
up by these arms ; and the whitewash on the w^alls may yet conceal 
some of his frescoes.® Almost every year brings to light some specimen 
of his skiU in Spoleto ; and lately a fine life-size Virgin and Child of 


1 The ground in this fresco which was blue is now bared to the red under pre- 
parations, and only a few spots of the blue remain. 

2 [There is no doubt as to Spagna having visited Rome. The frescoes of Apollo 
and the ISTine Muses, now in the Capitoline Gallery at Rome — whence they were 
removed from this same villa of La Magliana — are certainly by his hand. These 
works were evidently unknown to the authors at the time they wrote.] 

2 [Now No, 40 of Pinacoteca.] 

* The bust of Julius is held up in a circular frame by a draped figure above it. 
The keys are supported by two angels (draperies of lower figure and keys now). 
The upper lunette is much damaged, and contains Justice with the balance and 
two angels in front, on clouds pointing at the allegorical figure. Tlie heiid of the 
latter is coarse and common. Pilasters separate the central compartment con- 
t^ing the arms from those at the sides filled with the subjects of Charity and 
C^emenoy. In the former, a female gives the breast to a child, whilst anotlior 
^Id stands by. Clemency is seated with her hand on the head of a kneehng man. 
The pilasters are adorned with arabesques. 

® Above a door in this hall, two angels in a niche (fresco) seem also by Spagna. 
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good movement tod powerful tone has been recovered above the first 
altar to the right in S. Ansano.^ 

A Crucifixion may also be seen in a very bad condition at the sides 
of the Oratorio di S. Pietro Martire in S. Domenico ; ^ a Virgin and 
Child amongst saints, and other wall paintings, in the ex-monastery della 
Stella.® 

Spagna’s masterpiece of this period, however, is the fresco of the 
Infant Christ erect with the orb, on the lap of the Virgin, seated between 
SS. Jerome and Francis, Catherine and Brizio, once a portion of a decora- 
tion in the citadel of Spoleto, and since taken down for transfer to the 
Palazzo Comunale. A scutcheon in the lunette is held up by children 
of ungainly aspect, yet reminiscent of the Raphaelesque, and the pilasters 
are neatly dressed with arabesques. Great freshness and a pleasing air 
give charm to the Infant Christ and to the Virgin and Saints. A clear, 
well fused, and transparent colour adds to their beauty, yet a general 
coldness is prevalent, and there is some want of expression and feeling 
in the slender figures.^ 

Equally important are the altarpieces of the CappeUa S. Stefano in 
S. Francesco at Assisi, which was completed in July 1516, and the frescoes 
in the cell of S. Francis ® at S. Maria degli Angeli. The irregular hexagon 
of the latter is filled vdth portraits of saints chiefly of the Franciscan 
order in various action and natural gesture, conversing or in thought, 
and the more successfully wrought as models were not wanting to Sx^agna 
when he composed the groups. They are drawn with great firmness of 
hand, rounded successfully and coloured in a powerful and rich tone, 

^ There are traces of a S. Roch on the right, and of an angel above him. The 
colour, of much impasto, as in S, M. degli Angela, near Assisi. [On this fresco c/. 
G. SoBOiNi in Raaaegna d'Arte for June 1907).] 

® Four angels hover about the Cross. Below (from loft to right), a S. Jerome 
of the seventeenth century, S. Vincent, the Virgin, S. Mary Magdalen (head new), 
S. Peter Martyx* at the foot of the tree looldng up, S. J ohn Evangehst and S. Dominic 
(repainted). To the right of the Crucifixion are traces of a S. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata. The angels are full of movement and recall the manner of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. 

® The first of these, in the entrance hall, represents the Virgin and Child 
enthroned, attended by an angel, between SS. Augustine and Stephen. The 
Child’s movement is the same, in a reversed position, as that of 1516 in S. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi. 

In the same place are school frescoes, perhaps by Jacopo Siculo, much injured, 
of SS. Agatha and Barbara, an Assumption of the Virgin, with headless Apostles 
below it, and in an upper hall, a Virgin and Child between SS. Augustine and Peter 
Martyr, with an Eternal in a lunette. 

* An inscription beneath the fresco tells how it was removed from the citadel 
in 1800, Tliere are abraded spots in the lower part of the faces of S. Jerome, 
S. Francis, and the Virgin, in the neck of S. Catherine and the mouth of S. Brizio. 
The Virgin’s dress has ^so partly scaled away. The pilasters supporting the 
cornice and lunette are pleasantly adorned, [Other works by ^agna in the 
Spoletan Pinacoteca are No. 34, Two Putti ; No. 43, Madonna and Child with SS. 
Lawrence and Briziua.] 

* [In the CappeUa di S. Bonaventura.] 
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Some heads are full of life and animation and almost attain a Florentine 
plasticity of relief.^ The altarpieoe at S. Francesco of Assisi is the best 
of its kind that Spagna ever produced. It recalls Raphael in the narrow 
oval of the face and the elegant shape of the Virgin, who sits on a high 
throne between SS. Catherine of Alexandria, Francis, and Eoch, a friar, 
S. Chiara, and S. Louis the king. Of the latter the head is fine and 
interesting. The S. Catherine is dignified in attitude and chaste in 
mien, and the draperies are broader and better than usual. The Infant 
Clirist is well proportioned, though perhaps a little feeble of limb. Two 
angels kneeling on clouds are in pretty attitudes of prayer.^ 

After his return from Assisi, Spagna received the freedom of the city 
of Spoleto (Deo. 7, 1516), “ in consideration of his trusty and honourable 
character during a long residence,” his fee for this privilege being a 
painted cloth for the table of the Public Palace.® On the last day of 
August of the following year he was elected captain of the Guild of 
S. Luke.4 

Prom that time till 1521 his career glides noiselessly on, and leaves 
no trace behind. Still it has its regular and not uninteresting chronology. 
We resume acquaintance with him in the church of S. Maria d’Arone, 
where he decorates an apse and semidome in company with Vincenzio 
Tamagni. In the latter a Coronation of the Virgin, with the usual array 
of saints, sibyls, and angels, reminds one of Spagna, whilst a Nativity and 
a Death of the Virgin on the circular face of the apse, and four saints 
in pilasters, seem the work of Tamagni imitating Lippi and Michael 
Angelo. The words : “ kbstatjbattjm nsr hokobb vrBGBsris mdxxi ” in 
the border of the semidome and those of “ vtocentixjs be sco gemignano 
ET JOANES DE SPOLETO EAOiEBAKT,” under a window-siU, leave no doubt 
as to the authorship or as to the period, but the lower frescoes being 
clear imitations of those of Fra Filippo, and the inscription making 

1 The figures are all seen to the knees and fill a perpendicular space equal to 
three feet. They are on four sides of the hexagon, and enclosed by ornamental 
pilasters and a cornice, above and below. There is also a fine arabesque with 
cliildren and monsters in the vaulting of the chapel entrance. The ceiling is blue, 
with stars. Amongst the saints to the left, S. Bonaventura, holding a red hat and 
pointing with the right hand, is injured. To the right an oblique split cuts the 
frame of a reading monk and the head of another figure. Tliis fresco was restored 
in 1766 by Girolamo Stampa. See Glorie de la Sacra Porziuncida (Perugia, 1858), 
uH sup., p. 88. 

In the sacristy of S. Maria degli Angeli is a panel with a Virgin and Child, much 
in Spagna’s manner. 

® On the base one reads: “ad. mocccosvi. xv julii.” The marble floor is 
restored, the stop of the throne and its side are ornamented in Pinturicchio’s fashion. 
The altarpiece is in oil (7 feet by 5i). The Virgin's figure is ill-resfeored, and the 
blue draperies renewed. 

® *‘Actenta fide et virtute . Magistri Johannis . . . Hyspani pictoris excel- 
lentiss. qui in dicta civitate plurimos annos degens nupsit." Mabiotti, Lett., vJbi 
sup,, note to pp. 196-6. 

^ Ibid. 
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allusion to a restoration, suggest the probability of wall paintings having 
previously existed in S. M. d’Arone.^ 

The same subject of the Coronation in the semidome of the parish 
church of GaveUi, outside Spoleto, bears the remains of a mutilated date 
and Spagna’s name. Beneath it, on the walls are figures of saints and 
the miracle of S. Michael on Mount Gargano. The Coronation is coloured 
in the style of the fresco in the Palazzo at Spoleto, and repeats the general 
features of those of Narni and Todi, the conical canopy being omitted. 
In the thickness of the fore-arch are the Evangelists and Doctors, in 
the sides above the vaulting, the Virgin and the Angel Annunciate, 
The best place in the middle of the curve is given to S. Mchael trampling 
a monster under his armed heels, striking him with the point of his lance, 
at the same time that he holds a balance which the monster strives to 
turn on his side with the help of a grappling iron. In this unartistic 
concatenation of incidents we may trace the wdU of some rustic patron, 
but the figure itself, square in frame and round of head, betrays Spagna’s 
want of style in drawing, though it is stiH essentially Peruginesque in 
general character. A S. Peter in festooned dress, a S. Paul near him 
in Raphaelesque movement, both feebly treated by assistants, are to the 
left of S. Michael, the miracle on Mount Gargano to the right.^ On 
the walls of two large altar niches at the sides of the tribune there are 
frescoes of the Virgin in Glory with various saints on the foregrounds, 
S. Jerome being the principal one on the altar sacred to his name, S. 
Sebastian prominent on the other. At the foot of the first one reads : 

. . HOC SAOELLTJM PINGENDtnM SIANDAVIT AiTNO B. M. B. XXHI ” ; at 

the base of the second . anno b ” The whole decoration 

of the GaveUi Church is evidently by Spagna and his aids ; the hands of 
the latter being particularly visible in the round fresco at the altar of 
S. Gii'olamo ; the period of the execution probably 1524.® 


1 Three angels support the cloud on which the Virgin is crowned, a golden halo 

surrounding her and the Bedeemer, They are attended by six angels in Spagna’s 
long and lanky form. Amongst the saints knee lin g to the left on© is S. John. To 
the right the sibyls are in prayer. The left side of the lunette is injured. 
mented borders separate the Coronation from the lower course of frescoes. The 
pilasters contain SS. Paul and Koch, Peter and Sebastian, the latter a ^o^qu© 
imitation of Michael Angelo’s style by Tamagni. In the Nativity, the CMd is a 
little reminiscent of Spagna’s manner. Above the D^th of the Virgm hai^s an 
imitated picture of the Virgin giving the Gir^e to S. Thomas, betwen two ficti^ 
niches in which are statues of Faith and Charity. The place m which these frescoes 
are is very dark and the paintings very dim. , j 

2 The blue grounds of the Coronation have been abraded, and are now whit© 
plaster. The figures to the left are much injured- The su^ects are p^t^ by 
pflasters -with grotesques, in dead colour on yellow ground. On “ 

to the right pilaster one reads : JOHb hysbano md. . . . p. GaveUi is m the 
hillsfoutwde the S. Jaoomo Gate of Spoleto, a ride of eight hours. [Accord^ to 
Sob a SoBomt (RasBegm d’ArU, June 1907) this fresco bears the date of IflS ] 
^ ’ The fresco at the altar of S. Girolamo is very much altered by d^p, especa^y 
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Clear evidence of Spagna’s industry may likewise be found in the 
church of S. Giovanni at Eggi, where the tribune is covered with frescoes 
in his usual manner. There are remnants of a Baptism of Christ, betw^een 
S. Roch and Sebastian in the apsidal curve, a Virgin and Child in Glory 
between two angels in the spring of it ; — ^the first a very exaggerated 
imitation of Perugino and Pinturicchio, the second influenced by contact 
with Raphael. 

On the face above the semidome the Eternal on clouds sends the 
Dove to the Virgin Annunciate on the right, the angel kneeling to tlie 
left, the latter also Peruginesque and in contrast with the Raphaelesque 
air of the Eternal.^ 

Again in the tribune of S. Jacopo outside Spoleto we have S. James 
with incidents of his life, and a Coronation of the Virgin, the inevitable 
subject of Spagna in these parts. Imitating in Todi and Trevi, a school 
w^ork of Ghiilandaio’s atelier, he copies at S. Jacopo, actions of sibyls 
and saints from Fra Filippo’s frescoes in the cathedral of Spoleto. Yet 
he still maintains to the last the careful system of handling and finish 
characteristic of his earlier years But in the side chapels of S. Jacopo, 
Spagna also laboured, and whilst the apsis is inscribed with the date of 
1526, the lateral altar to the left bears that of 1527, at which date no 
doubt the S. Sebastian, betv/een SS. Fabian and Roch, beneath a Virgin, 

right, those to the left having entirely disappeared. Below is S. Jerome between 
SS. Antony of Padua and Prancis, the latter figures also nearly ruined by moisture. 
But the execution of this work is rude and is probably due to Spagna’s assistants. 

The Virgin in Glory at the altar of S. Sebastian is better. The Virgin is fail*, 
though not perfect in proportion. The S. Sebastian bound to a tree, on tlio left, 
is a fine figure, stained by damp. The movement of S. Catherine of Alexandria 
next him, on her knees, is not without life. S. Apollonia also Itneels (lower part 
damaged) and the Baptist, right, points towards the Virgin. The fresco is in an 
ornament, two Victories filHng the sides above the arched glory. 

1 The whole of the lower part of this Baptism is new as well as a S. Jerome 
in a pilaster to the left, S. Xaverius on that to the right, and the Virgin Annimciate 
above the semidome. The S. Sebastian is extensively injured. The red tunic of 
the Virgin in Glory is renewed, as is likewise the ground below. In the Baptism, 
the figures are inordinately long, the S. Sebastian particularly, roimd headed, 
with a thin waist, broad hips, and p^try limbs. The Angel Annunciate is graceful 
enough, but long, lean, and draped in festoons. It is necessary to remember that 
Spagna at tliis time, being a master, suffers also from the rapid carelessness of 
assistants. The colour, as usu^, is pale yellow witliout much relief, the hatching 
blacl^ned by time. The drawing is more than usually mannered, and the flesh 
is flabby and hangs in disagreeable wrinkles. 

3 Tins fresco has been varnished and is consequently much injured. The loft 
side of the semidome especially is altered by damp, the heads of S. John the Baptist 
and two others being almost gone. The blue mantle of Christ has partly scaled. 
The mwOT part of the figure of S. James in the middle of the apse is new. There 
IS a Raph^lesque air in an Angel Annunciate within a medallion at the side of the 
^ch of the semidome ; and the Virgin opposite is a fine half-length. The S. 
James a little feeble. In the fresco to the right, which represents S. James restoring 
the two roast cooks to life, the figures are academic. In that to the loft, whore 
the saant rescues ^e hanging man, the figures are short in proportions. In the 
pilasters are a fine S. Lucy and S. Apollonia, near which on the vanishim? faces one 
reads : ano dot mdxxvi.*’ ^ 
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Child, and Angels, was completed.^ It was not till 1528 that Spagna 
obtained payment for these frescoes. They were, however, about the 
last which he painted, and a record of 1533 is preserved in which liis 
widow Santina receives a final balance of one florin for the pictorial 
decoration of the edifice. It w^ould seem indeed as if he had died before 
1530, when Dono Doni finished the altar opposite to that of S. Sebastian, 
covering the space with a Virgin and a S. Anthony of Padua between 
two saints.2 

^ The S. Sebastian in this fresco is pleasing, but the Virgin, Child, and Angels 
are badly preserved ; the blue mantle of the first being repainted, the frame of 
the second and the glory of cherubs’ heads done afresh. Of the angels at the sides, 
one (left) has no head, the other is ruined. The lower parts of the SS. Fabian and 
Roch are restored. As at Gavelli the drawing is mannered and defective, the 
touch broad and from a full brush. 

2 1526, — Spoleto, S. Jacopo, 

In nome dmj Amen. 

Adi ij de Septebre 1526. 

MSstro Johi pictore fo cofesso havere receputi fino al piite di s. parte della pintura 
della trebuna de Sco Jaco i tutto ff. sexanta sei. ... ff. 66. 

Adi 21 Octobre 1526. 

piu ebbe decti maestro J oani pictore p parte del suo salario ossia p la pintura 
della capella grande filorini ventiquatro fi:. 24. p la mano de brunoro de Sancto et 
tomasio deputaro de Sco Jac6. — (hand of administrator.) 

In nome domj — 

Ach ij di 7T3re 1526. ^ 

Do fuschino ha pagati ducati uno d’oro promissi p la pintura della iribuna — 
0. 2, bolognini 4. 

(Follow thirty other subscriptions of the same nature.) 

A(h 26 de’ Decebre 1527. 

Ricordo facto adi 26 Decebre com© . . 1 questo di ho receUto fiorini decivotto 
p coto de la tribuna — 

Me restano debiotore de filorini dodece et f, 

Jo scrisse de md propria, 

Lo Spagna petore. 

Recoro et memoria fact® adi 2 de febraro 1528 come jo Jova sopradicto lo Spagna 
ho recevuto da fraceso et piacete suo copagno p c5to do la capella de Sato sebastiano 
f6 (filno) al presete di filoreni tresta (30) et quatro c5putate duj some et mezzo de 
mosto (wine) et itranoi (intra noi) p il coto 5 la capoUa de SSto Antonio. 

“ In Spagna’s o\m hand.” 

“Jo mastro Jova sopradicto lo Spagna pectore me facio confesso d essere entiera- 
mente pagato di fiorini ciento © trenta dela pictura de la tribuna p le mane d. brunoro 
© tomasso suo compagno, adi 29 d© febraro 1628.” (Autograph.) 

Adi 7 de Giugno 1530. 

Jo franoescho ©t piaoente avemo speso p. calcina tolta da brenato (? Bernardo) 

. . . . p diciotto (18) copp© monta in tucto fi. 1, bb^ 17. 

Adi 30 d© lulio 1530. 

pur havimo dati a mastro dono per la capella d© Sacto Antonio fi. 12. 

(hand of administrator.) 

Adi 30 d© julij 1530. 

Jo dono doni d’ Assisi ho auto da francesco piacente Santesi (Santese means 
administrator) della ciesa di Santi Jaco p conto della capella quale prezo ? auto 
in due volte dodioi fiorini et cosi scrivo di mia mano ff. 12. 

E piu ho avuto ai 22 di Septeb 1530 p el sopradicto conto ff. 16. 

Adi 13 ottobre 1630, 

Jo bolondino petore dassisi mi chiamo aver© reoevuti fiorini sett© da francesco 
© piacente ct Antonio Santese della chiesa d sancto Jaco per ultimo pagamento dela 
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The following list will comprise the remaining genuine performances 
of Spagna, those in which his disciples had a part, and those that are 
without reason assigned to him. 

Bettom, near Assisi. Collegiate OAwrcA.— Cloth. S. Anne, in an almond- 
shaped glory, shelters the Virgin and Child under her cloak, warding off 
darts that fall from the Eternal in an upper medallion. On the foreground 
of a landscape, in which is a view of Bettona, kneel S8. Crispoldo and Antony 
of Padua. In the spandrUs of the arch encircling the upper group are two 
prophets in rounds. S. Crispoldo has a saw imbedded in his skuU. There 
is much softness in this piece, which is tinged with Spagna’s usual cold yellow 
colour; but the forms and faces are Peruginesque, reminiscent of those 
in a canvas (oil) at S. Bernardino of Perugia (now in Gallery) by Perugino. 
Much loss of tone has resulted from injury done to the banner (bj feet by 4J). 

Bettona {near). Church {abandoned) of S Simone. — In this edifice are 
frescoes of a low class betraying the influenoe of Spagna, but see fostea 
(“ Tiberio d’ Assisi”).^ 

Assisi {near). Church Alla Eocchicciola (seven miles from the sanctuary 
of 8. Francesco). — Fresco in Spagna’s manner, but somewhat feeble ; the 
Virgin and Child between 88, Francis and Antony of Padua ; in a triangular 
lunette the Eternal between two angels. (The Virgin’s mantle new.) ^ 

Terni {one mile outside). 8. Maria delle Cfrazie. — Tempera on canvas 
about a plaster statue of the Crucified Saviour, hanging at the side of the 
choir near the high altar, but much injured. The Virgin, Mary Magdalen, 
SS. Francis and John Evangelist seem by Spagna. 

Amelia. Cathedral. — Wood. Last Supper, a rude production of the close 
of the sixteenth century, to which undue attention was lately given. (A 
copy of it has been made for 400 scudi.) 

Montefalco. Collegiate Church of 8. Bartolo^nmeo (misprinted 8. Matro- 
meo in Passavant’s Life of Raphael, vol. i., p. 510, and the error copied 
into Vasari, Co?n., vol. vi,, p. 54), — S. Catherine between 88. Vincent 
and Nicholas (wood, 4J feet mgh, gold ground, and split), with stamped 
nimbuses. The best of these is 8. Catherine, especially as to the head, but 
there is little relief, a fault extending to the other saints. The colouring 
is light and rosy, with thin verde shadows, coldly and carefully handled. 

oapella ^ Sancto Antonio, e io belardino supra dicto fo fine quetanza p comesione 
doao pintore d asisi fine al presente di doggi qualimque cosa — avosso avuto a 
fare c<lf loco. 

Adi 28 del raese U octobre 1533. 

Jo frate rcagelo da Mdtefalcho fet ffattore) tt 8*° Nicolo di Spulite fo questa 

g reseate fede e scritto in nome d Satina moglie gia d mastro J ohafls als lo Spagna. 

bmo a dicto di dicta Satina a reoento da Francisco d CardareUo Santoso d la 
chiesse d S*o Jaoo fiorino uno p ultimo pagamento d’una oapella quale haveva gia 
pecta in la cloiessa d Sc6 Jaco ©1 dco Johafi^ la dicta Satina seohiaina satisfaota 
del tucto 6 cusi lei ne fa fine quetanza. — 

Extracts from a hook of various memoranda and payments {MS.) in the Archivio 
Farooohiale of S. Jacopo of Spoleto. 

1 [Now in Pinacoteca, Bettona.] 

* [This, according to Mr. Perkins, is a genuine, though fairly late, work of 
Spagna.] 
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The first impression created is that of a picture by an Umbrian striving 
to imitate the style of Fra Filippo’s works at Spoleto. The hand is that 
of Spagna or one of his pupils^ perhaps Bernardino Campilins (see awiea, 
in Fra Filippo 

Todi* Duomo. — Wood, oil. S. Peter, bony and ill-proportioned. S. 
Paul (wood, oil). Both knee pieces, split vertically, of Spagna’s latest 
period, or by one of his disciples done at one painting with thin body of 
colour ; the grounds here and there scaled off. 

Deruta, Okurch of S. Anna, of old S. Jacopo del Borgo . — Remains of 
the upper part of a Crucifixion in fresco, i.e. Clnist to the knee, the head 
of a Saint to the left, part of a head of the Magdalen, in the character of 
Spagna’s advanced age. 

Perugia, 8. Pietro. Gappella 3, Martino (upper floor of convent). — 
Semidome fresco. Eternal between angels, and Virgin enthroned between 
SS. Nicholas and Martin, landscape distance. The Eternal is Raphaelesque 
in movement, the angels at the sides Peruginesque in type. The Virgin 
has a small head and slender neck. She holds a plump Infant naked on 
her lap, whose forms are also reminiscent of Sanzio. The nude, however, 
is faulty, and the hands are short. Whilst the Eternal reminds one of 
Eusebio, the Virgin and Child recalls Spagna. The colour is warm, and 
like that of the Entombment at the Madonna delle Lagrime at Trevi ; the 
outlines coarse. This fresco, first injured by damp, was lately mutilated 
by soldiers quartered in the building, who stabbed the heads with their 
bayonets. The name of Ingegno has been affixed to this work, but we 
await records to confirm his existence. 

Same Church. Last Chapel to the left , — This chapel was at one period 
entirely covered with subjects. The Annunciation may still be seen (life- 
size) beneath a window, with arabesques in some lunettes, and a renewed 
figure of the Eternal in a blue starred ceiling. Assigned to Pinturicchio. 
The colour is now rough and red, and it is diflficult to decide who laboured 
here, whether Pinturicchio, Eusebio, or Spagna. 

Same Church. Choir . — Virgin and (Siild, with two angels, so restored 
as to forbid an opinion. (Assigned by Constantini, Guida, p. 25, to Spagna.) ® 

Perugia. \(jallery \ — Lunette in its old frame (wood, oil). Eternal in 
benediction amidst angels. Colour grey, cold, slightly relieved, and of thin 
substance. This piece is like Spagna’s at 8. Jacopo of Spoleto. (Called 
Spagna. Passavant, Raphael, vol. i., p. 510; Mezzanotte, ubi sup., 
p. 235.) 

Perugia. [Gallery ]. — ^Arched panel (oU, life-size). A fine figure of the 
Beata Colomba ; in type and feeling reminiscent of the Peruginesque and 
Raphaelesque ; of a bright tone, probably by Spagna. 

Perugia. [Gallery]. — ^Wood, oil. S. Margaret of Hungary between S. 
Margaret of Castello and S. Agues of Montepulciano, grand, of olive tone, 
and done at one painting, a little square and broken in drawing, ruder in 
execution than the Beata Colomba, and with less relief, possibly by Spagna 
with the help of Manni. 

Florence. Pitti . — ^In the passage called “ delle Colonne,” a Marriage of 

1 [This is, as I have already stated, a fine work by Antoniasso Romano (cf. 
F. Mason Pebxins, in Rassegna d\Arte, for August 1907).] 

* [This is by Giannicola Manni.] 
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S. Catherine, between 88. Francis and Anthony, in 8pagna’s manner, but 
somewhat feeble (wood, oil, half-lengths, one-third life-size, dull, because 
spoiled by restoring. 

Rome, Palazzo Golonim, — Wood, oil, split vertically in two places. 
S. Jerome Penitent, given by Vermiglioli to Pintniiccbio. It is all but life- 
size, and recalls Perugino’s panel of the same subject at Caen. It is probably 
by Spagna, dimmed and damaged. 

Spoleto, Hospital degli Esposti. — Nativity (wood, oil). This is almost 
an exact copy of the Spineta altarpiece ; with the exception that the angels 
in the sky kneel, and the Virgin’s head is draped. It was originally executed 
for a family at Norcia, and bears the following inscription : “ questa tavola 

LA FACTA FARE COSTANTIKO DE LOCCIO P. SUA DEVOZIONE. J AGO MO DEJOVANO 
FRIO FECE LA PBNTURA DE QUESTA TAVOLA SOMENTE. MDXXII.” There is a 
family of Locoi still existing in Norcia. As to the painter (?) one may ask, 
is the inscription to be read so that the artist’s name shaU be Jacomo di 
Giovanni Onofrio ? This Jacomo cannot be the same as Jacopo Siculo, 
Spagna’s son-in-law. Pungileoni, Raphael, p. 18, speaks of a copy of the 
Ancajani altarpiece by Jacopo da Norica. Does he allude to this Nativity ? 
These are questions that may perhaps be' solved at a later period. The 
picture is at all events a bad copy of Spagna’s, of ignoble types and forms, 
and raw in colour. 

Spoleto, Ohiesa e Convento alV Arco di Avmihale. — Tabernacle con- 
taining the Virgin and Child with two attendant angels between SS. John 
the Baptist, Jerome, Scolastica, and Antony the Abbot, This seems a 
school piece reminiscent of others in the same style at Eggi, Caso, and else- 
where. 

Eggi, Oratorio della Madonna ddle Grazie, — Fresco. Christ and Angels, 
with SS. John the Baptist, Sebastian, Eoch, and Michael ; below, the Virgin 
and Child. This has the defects of the wall painting at the altar of S. Giro- 
lamo in the church of Gavelh. Can it be by Orlando of Perugia, supposing 
him to be the author of a Nativity in the cathedral of Gubbio, assigned to 
Pinturicchio ? (See antea, ‘‘ Pinturicchio.”) ^ 

Patrico (Ohurch of), near Spoleto, — WaU paintings representing S. Maria 
di Cortona, between 8. Koch and a saint in episcopals, a Virgin and Child, 
SS. Sebastian and Stephen, Again, the Virgin and CMld, in a tree, and a 
samt. These, by aids in Spagna’s atelier, are less defective than the fore- 
going at Eggi, Wt still seem by Spagna’s journeyman at the altar of S. 
Girolamo in Gavelli. Feeble, of a brick-red tone. 

Ferentillo, On the road from this place to Monte Eivoso is a tabernacle. 
In an external lunette, the Eternal between two seraphs. Inside the taber- 
nacle, the Virgin erect with the Infant Christ. Four angels support a dais. 
On pilasters are S. Sebastian and a half-length of S. Eoch. In the same 
character as at Patrico and Caso, but prettier in colour. 

Ferentillo, S, Stefano, — Here is a Nativity (fresco) reminiscent of 
Spagna and Tamagni. On a pilaster are the words : 1559, die xxvi. 

XBRIS.” 

Oaso (near), S, Maria delle Grazie, — The walls of this church are filled 

1 [In the church of S. Giovanni Battista, at Eggi, are frescoes of an Annuncia- 
tion, a Baptism, and a Madonna in Glory, generally ascribed to Spagna, which 
Mr. Berenson considers in part by him.J 
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with numerous frescoes, some of which are drawn from Spagna’s hy his 
disciples. Several inscriptions bear the date of 1516 ; others that of 1522. 

Caso {outside), Ghiesetia, di S. Cristina. — This church also is full of 
paintings of various periods, many being by Spagna’s pupils. In the semi- 
dome, an Eternal (lunette) between two angels and a figure of S. Cristina, 
with the inscription : “ s. cristtna, v. m. — ^johanni db appolonia p. p. p 
voTO 1527.” 

Viterbo, Chiesa dei Frati Osservanti. — Wood, distemper. Nativity. 
Ill-drawn, but on the model of one by Spagna, and reminiscent of the 
Nativity in the Hospital at Spoleto, and the wall paintings of Patrico and 
Caso.^ In a lunette outside this church, a Virgin and Child between S8. 
Jerome and Francis is in the same character as the above, perhaps a little 
better. 

London. National Gallery. No. 282. — Glorification of the Virgin. 
This will be found (see 'postea) in the catalogue of the Bertuccis of Faenza. 

Same Gallery. No. 691. — Wood. Ecce Homo. In this picture the 
character of Spagna is not sufficiently marked. It would, at all events, be 
an unsatisfactory specimen of his manner. 

London. Dudley House. — Six saints in two frames (wood, distemper), 
originally in the Bisenzio Collection at Rome. In the first, S. M. Magdalen 
between SS. Louis and Giovanni da Capistrano ; in the second, S. Catherine 
between a canonised friar and 8. Bernardino da Feltre. These belong to 
the class which has been frequently attributed to Raphael’s youth ; the 
style and proportions being good, the movement refined. They want the 
softness and feeling of Raphael, but they are of Spagna’s best thne.^ 

Same Ocllection. — ^Wood, oil. Half-length of S. Catherine, part of a 
larger picture, in Spagna’s spirit but injured by restoring. 

London. Collection of the late Mr. Barry. — No. 96 at Manchester. Half- 
length of the Magdalen, with the box of ointment. Small, and perhaps by 
Spagna.® 

London. Ex-Bromley Collection. — Crucifixion. (Not seen.) 

London. Baring Gallery. — Wood, oil ; under the name of Raphael. 
The Virgin (half-length) is seated in front of a low screen ; the Infant standing 
on her lap and supporting itself with the elbow on the Vhrgin’s bosom. Dis- 
tance, landscape. The Virgin shows something of Spagna. The Child 
imitates those of Raphael in the Madonna del CardelHno, but it is also in 
the manner of Eusebio, in the Holy Family at S. Francesco of Matellica. 
A replica, somewhat later in date, is in the Munich Gallery (cabinets No. 
597), under the strange name of Fra Bartolommeo. A Virgin and Child, 
called a Penni, at Stafford House in London, and stated to have been once 
in Lucca, is very like that of the Baring Gallery as regards stamp and 
handling.^ 

Hamilton Palace (near Glasgow). — Wood, quarter life-size. Virgin and 
Child between S. Antony and. a female Saint carrying a lily. Injured by 
abrasion and restoration, but like a Spagna. 

1 [This work is now ascribed to a painter by the name of Avanzarono.] 

® [The latter is in CoU. of Sic J. C. Robinson, London. The former in Mr, 
Ludwig Mond’s Collection, London.] 

® [I know nothing of this picture.] 

^ [I have been unable to trace the Baring picture.] 
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Scotland. Glentyan’ {Seat of Captain Stirling).—!. Annunciation. 2. 
Nativity. 3. Adoration of the Magi. 4. Presentation in the Temple. 
Predella (tempera) by some one of the followers of Spagna. 

Paris. Louvre. {No. 1539].— Wood. Nativity, called a Perugino, the 
exact reverse of that of the Spineta, with the three angels kneeling in the 
sky. This is by an assistant of Spagna, opaque and monotonous in tone, 
and hard in execution. It came into the Louvre after the sale of the Collec- 
tion of Baron de Gerando, who had it presented to him by the city of Perugia, 
when he administered the civil authority there in 1811.^ 

Louvre. [No. 1540]. — ^Wood. Half-length Virgin, holding the Infant 
Christ with a scroll in its hands ; — a prime picture by Spagna, ^ as is suggested 
in the Louvre catalogue (though stiU classed as a Pinturicchio).^ A' pretty, 
and carefully executed example of the somewhat cold Spagna, 

Louvre. — [No. 1568] Piet^. [No. 1569] S. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata. [No. 1570] S. Jerome Penitent (wood, oil). These are three 
fragments of a predella, catalogued in the “ school of Perugino,” but impressed 
with the stamp of Spagna’s school.^ 

Louvre. [No. 1573]. — Virgin and Child. Lilce the foregoing, but inferior, 
and a mixture of the styles of Pinturicchio and Spagna. 

St. Petersburg. Hermitage. No. 8. (Catalogue of 1863). — Adoration of 
the Infant Christ, the Saviour on a cloth on the ground, the Virgin kneeling, 
and S. Joseph standing in rear in attitudes and expression of worship. SS. 
Martin and Barbara on their knees in prayer at the sides of the principal 
group. In the landscape to the right, the Procession of the Magi. The 
colour is dull and monotonous, because all the figures, having suffered from 
old abrasions, were at some remote period repainted ; the result being loss of 
tone and alteration of the forms. There was also a transfer to canvas of 
this picture, which is described as originally in Castelfranco di Sotto, near 
Florence. Umbrian and Florentine character are both apparent ; but the 
former predominates especially in the distance ; the name of Spagna (his 
latest years), or of one of his immediate followers, would be correct.^ 

Whilst Spagna, at various periods of his career surrendered himself 
to the imitation of Raphael it was scarcely possible that he should give 
to his pupils any great or durable lessons. Being possessed of no great 
original power, he necessarily induced such painters as became familiar 

^ [Mr. Berenson gives this to Lo Spagna.] 

* [This is now rightly given to Spagna.] 

® [Mr. Berenson gives these to Spagna.] 

^ [By Spagna are also a Madonna and Child with Angels, No. 603, in the Poldi- 
Pezzoli Museum at Milan, and a Madonna in the Museum at Naples. Mr. Berenson 
also ascribes the following to the master : — Ashridge, Lord Brownlow, S. Clare ; 
Englewood, N.J. (U.S.A.), ]\Ir. D. F. Platt, fresco of Madonna (in part) ; Horence, 
Pitti, No. 451 his, Madonna and Saints ; Frome (Somerset), Lady Homer, fresco 
of a Knight ; London, Wallace Collection, No. 645, S. Mary of Egypt ; Montefalco, 
Marchesa Cappelli, Madonna and Child ; Rome, Lateran Gallery, Ko. 08, Madonna 
and Saints ; Prini^ Uoria, two panels with figures of Muses ; Morchese Visconti- 
Venosta, S- Catherine; Vienna, Baron Tuchor, Madonna; Visso, Collegiata, frescoes, 
Madonna, Saints, <fcc. ; Nami, Mtmicipio, fresco of S. Francis, 1628. Mr. Berenson 
also atteibutes, as we have seen, the Sposalizio at Caen to Lo Spagna. See Study 
and Criti^sm of Italian Art (Bell, 1902), vol. ii., p, 1 et seq-l 
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with his ways to saunter in the same paths ; and we thus find his son- 
in-law, Jacopo Siculo, commingling the manner of Spagna with that of 
the Eaphaelesques. It seems not improbable that Siculo should have 
been at Rome previous to Sanzio’s death, and in company with Tamagni. 
The connection of the three artists at Spoleto is still more likely. Siculo 
is stated to have received the commission for decorating the Cappella 
Eruli,^ now the Baptistery of the cathedral at Spoleto, in the ceiling of 
which four figures of Adam, Noah, Moses, and Melchizedek, above life- 
size, are depicted, whilst the walls are covered with scenes from the Old 
and New Testaments, and the border frames with arabesques and small 
compositions of the same sacred class. Here and there, Michaelangelesque 
character is accompanied by a system of handling and design reminiscent 
of Spagna. Elsewhere the great masterpieces of Raphael are recalled to 
mind ; and the space generally seems distributed wdth the symmetry 
and in the mode peculiar to Sanzio. The work might be assigned to the 
joint labour of Spagna, Tamagni, Dono Doni, and even Siculo.^ It is 
the same sort of cento that may strike the eye in the front of the Palazzo 

^ The author of an article entitled, ** Oratione Academiea per la solenne distri- 
buzione dei premi” (Spoleto, 1836), states this fact, as well as that Jacopo Siculo 
was the son-in-law of Spag^ ; and he shows in his oration that he has examined 
the MS. of the Spoleto archives with care. 

2 Adam, nude and Michaelangelesque in character, is a fairly preserved figure, 
drawn and coloured in a manner reminiscent of Spagna. Two angels, in a round 
dose by, are still more in Spagna’s manner. Above the figure one reads : “ omao,” 
beneath it ; “ noxtcjs prevaricator.” 

Melchizedek, an aged man with joined hands, near an antique altar, with a 
vase on it. The feet are drawn in RaphaeTs style (the lights on the arms retouched). 
Above, the word : “ premtctm.” Those beneath, illegible. 

Noah, an aged man, nude, holding a vine with grapes in both hands, poor in 
head (two angels in a round renewed). Above, the word ; “ intertjs ” ( ?) ; beneath : 

“ POillTA.” 

Moses, in fine Raphaelesque movement, but injured by damp and restoring (two 
angels in a round completely ruined). Above, the words : “ tjtilis planta, pbr- 

VERSI PCETUS.” 

In the walls : — 1, A S. Jerome, reminiscent of Tamagni and Dono Doni, wdth a 
lunette, in which Aaron is represented as high priest (some little figures in distance), 
all damaged. 2. Crucifixion, filling wall and lunette, a mixture of the styles of 
Spagna and Tamagni. Two angels at the ends of the cross not without feeling. 
3. S. Michael weighing the souls, and S. Lucy (imit. Spagna), and in the lunette 
a figure with a long staff, and distant pepple. 4. (Above the entrance) Christ 
blesses Peter, the miraculous draught of fishes in the distance. In the lunette, 
Elijah ascends to heaven (ruined by damp). No trace here of the manner of Spagna, 
The whole of these frescoes, in comice frames in which there are three rounds 
containing portraits. In the borders of the ceiling there are graceful little figures 
and arabesques on gold ground, and small frames enclosing : — 1. Moses and the 
Burning Bush. 2. A Raphaelesque composition of the Entrance into the Ark. 
3. The Sacrifice of Abraham. 4. The Creation of Man. 5. The Creation of Woman, 
in which the Eternal raises the rib which has already in part the human shape. 
6. The Finding of the Cup of Benjamin. 7. A crowd of men on foot and horseback, 
and females looking towards the sea (? subject). At the angles of the ceiling are 
angels, some of which are new. All the lunettes and the ceiling are executed 
in a better style than the lower courses. Two hands must at least have been 
employed. 
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Arone facing the Duomo of Spoleto ; ^ or in the frescoes of an abandoned 
chapel in S. Francesco at Rieti.^ The earliest independent production of 
Siculo to '^^hioh an authentic character can be conceded, is a large domed 
panel on the high altar of the parish church of S, Mamigliano, from the 
lunette of which an Eternal gives the benediction to an enthroned Virgin 
and Child between the standing SS. Peter and John Evangelist and the 
kneeling Biagio and Mamigliano. The Virgin looks downward towards 
S. Biagio, whilst the Infant, stalking naked over her lap, looks round at 
S* MamigUano, a Raphaelesque idea bringing to mind that carried out 
in the Virgin and Child of the ex-Rogers Collection. A well-fused colour 
of good impasto is somewhat darkly shadowed in grey tones. A long 
inscription above a predella in several parts closes with the words : 
“ JACOBUS SICULUS BACiBBAT ; ” and on the border of the lunette one 
reads : ‘‘ sumptibus xtnivbrsitatis MDxxxvm.” ® 

In this piece Siculo appears as a fair second-rate amongst the Raphael- 
esques and little below Andrea da Salerno. His hand may then be 

^ ^ Beneath the first row of windows is a chiaiToscuro of feigned pilasters with 
cliildren sounding conehs, and in certain squares between them, subjects taken 
from mythology. Two women are seated on oxen. 

Beneath the second row of "windows is a fictjVe bas-relief of sea gods and god- 
desses, some drawn in cars by horses, concluding with an incident of a fight — a most 
animated series. 

Beneath the third row, the painting is gone, but between the windows there 
still remains a figure (fem^e) with a sword (? Judith). Another female with one 
h^d r^sed (? Justice). The whole front was clearly once painted in chiaroscuro 
with feigned architecture and a fine architectonic distribution, the figurative part 
full of life and motion. 

Between the -windows of each story there were figures like those at the highest 
story. Of these there remains one of a female "with a tripod and fire in front of her 
between the windows of the lowest story. 

The work has something of the manner of Beccafumi, but in a style less marked 
than Iiis. 

One sees the school of Raphael in the composition and arrangement, in the 
action and style of drawmg, particularly in the small incidents on the basement. 
There is some exaggeration in the rendering of forms. The children have some- 
thing of the character of those in the Eruli Claapel. The period of the exeeuti'on 
is "the first half of the sixteenth century, and the decoration is one of the best 
of this time (i.e. Sifter RaphaeTs death). 

As to handling, the drawmg is engraved, and the hollow is filled up with black, 
not omy m its outlines, but in the hatcliings of the shadows. The moss of shadow 
IS well defined, so that the relief and effect must have been good. Striving to irecon- 
struct the wlmle mentally in its pristine state, one might name as the authors both 
Vincenzo da S. Gimignano and Jacopo Siculo. 

2 subjects are : the Last J udgment, the Resurrection, Paradise, and Doom, 
iriiasters are adorned with arabesques- 

XI. predella contains SS. John, Lazarus, and the four major prophets beside 

the Adoration of the Magi and the Martyrdom of S. Biagio. Two rather feeble 
angels support a hanging behind the Virgin. S. Peter’s is a fine head as regards 
drawi^ and richness of tone. The foot of the Virgin and the stole of S. Biagio 
are a httle restored. The inscription in full is as follows : “ jeditus peh vincei^tio 
LAUEETI ET PACCIANO BERlTAEniNI, NBC NON BBNEBICTO LAXTRENTIT, DIONISIO 
DAMIANI, EABEIANO CELEONl ET CICCHI, EDELIBTTS IMPBNSIS OPPIDANOBUM SANOTI 
MAMIGUANI, DEOEM AITRBIS, QtTOS LBGAVIT EOMINTJS INNQOENTItrS, I>TOTA3CAT 
EXOEPtnS, JACOBUS SICULUS EAOXEBAT^” 
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recognised in an unsigned fresco, transferred to canvas and brought from 
S. Niccol6 to the Palazzo of Spoleto. It represents the Virgin and 
Child in the same feeling as at S. Mamighano ; is graceful in grouping 
as well as rich and transparent in colouring.^ An equally important 
but dim fresco of the same kind is in the last chapel to the right in S. 
Niccol6 itself ; a large piece that has been subjected to no restoring, 
though it is injured by dust. The Virgin with the Child in Glory is 
adored by several persons kneeling in a landscape between two erect 
saints of good and grand Raphaelesque outline.^ 

In later works, for instance in the Coronation of the Virgin of 1541, 
at the Annunziata outside Noroia, Siculo merely imitates with slight 
variation the arrangement of Spagna in the altarpieces of Todi and 
Trevi.® 

In the Duomo of Spoleto the figures on the stalls of the winter choir 
seem feeble ones of Jacopo ; ^ and in the parish church of Ferentillo, 
two chapels the walls of which are covered with frescoes, dated severally 
1540 and 1557, are like productions from the same hand or from that 
of men employed under his superintendence.® 


^ The sky of the fresco is injured as well as the Virgin’s blue mantle. Her form 
is lean, that of the Inf an t plump, the head being small with an open forehead ; 
the flesh transparently painted, warm and rich. The Virgin’s mantle covers her 
head, her veil is wound round the Child’s hips. 

® The Virgin is seated on a cloud, and holds the white drapery of the Infant 
with her right. There are cherubs in the cloud. The figures are life-size (wood, oil). 

® The colour and handling of this work are a little feeble. The predeUa plinths 
contain the Virgin and the Angel Annunciate, the predella itself SS. Jerome and 
Francis. On a “ cartellino,” to the right of the principal panel, one reads : “ aitno 

DOMINI N-OSTEI JESTJ OHEISTI MILLESIMO QinNaENGnESIMO QTJADEAGESIMO PBIMO, DIE 
VERO VIGESIMO MARTH. JACOBtTS SICULUS FAOIEBAT.” 

In tliis church, at the altar of S. Elizabeth, are a Virgin, Child, and several 
Saints, feebly shadowed, of a light rosy tone, the figures fil-draped as one finds 
them in some of Tamagni’s pictures at S. Gimignano. In the predella, the Angel 
and Virgin Annunciate, and Christ in the tomb. In the church del Bosario at 
Norcia is an Assumption (wood, oil) by a student of Spagna’s manner, of a hard 
and dull yellowish colour. The angels sounding instruments are like similar ones 
by Cola dell’ Amatrice. The Virgin is most like the creations of Spagna. 

At Bettona, on the high altar of S. Antonio of the Minorites, is a canvas of the 
Virgin and Child attended by angels, like those in Spagna’s frescoes at S. J acopo of 
Spoleto. Below are kneeling saints, amongst whom SS. Crispoldo, Francis, Jerome. 
Distance, a city. On the predella, portraits of the donors and the following inscrip- 
tion : “ PRO LASOITA JUX^IANI AQUULNI AD. M.D DONA CIANCIA EJUS UXOR FECIT 

FIERI XLVH” (1647). This is a feeble piece in the style of the Norcia Coronation, 
and seems done by assistants. In the same class one might name the frescoes 
of SS, Agata and Barbara, and the Assumption, already noted in the monastery 
della Stella, near Spoleto (see antea, “ Spagna ”). 

* In the winter choir is a picture on gold ground assigned to Spagna, and repre- 
senting a Pope giving a book to the Iiafant Christ seated in front of the picture. 
The Virgin is in rear, and to the right is a Saint (repainted). This is not a picture 
by Spagna, but a work of the sixteenth century, due perhaps to the hand of Bernar- 
dino Campilius (see postea). 

® The first of these in the third chapel to the right represents the Eternal in 
benediction, with (lower) SS. Lucy, Agatha, Catherine, Barbara, and Apollonia, 

HI. X 
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No otter name besides that of Jacopo Siculo need be added to the 
list of Spagna’s followers at Spoleto, except that of Bernardino Campilius, 
whose signature is written at length beneath a fresco of the Virgin adoring 
the Infant on her knee, to the left on the Piazza S. Gregorio, as one enters 
the town gate of Spoleto. The painter is a fourth or fifth-rate one, 
imitating Fra Filippo in the forms of the Child, and the Peruginesque 
side of Spagna's style in the draperies of the Virgin.^ An altarpiece 
at S. Maria d’Axone representing the Virgin and Child between SS. 
Antony and John the Baptist, bears, if naemory be not treacherous, 
the same signature ; and there is a fresco in the sacristy of the church 
of the NunziateUa at Foligno, assigned to Mantegna, betraying his 
manner or that of Cola dell Amatrice.^ The date 1502 on the fresco 
of the Piazza S. Gregorio gives a clue to the period in which Campilius 
laboured. 

all long and lean figures. In the framing one reads the date : “ 1540. . dee pbimo 

OOTOBEIS.’* 

In the fourth chapel is a fresco of the Incredulity of S. Thomas, and above it, 
the Virgin giving the Girdle. On a pilaster : “ 1557 . . . die petmo. ...” 

In the :&th chapel a S. Antony, above which a Virgin and Child. 

1 A lunette contains the Eternal ; and on a house in the distance of the piotme 
one reads: *'domtjs baetolemeus EPisoof. spoletb.” A little framed space by 
the right capital bears the date : “ mdh,” and beneath are the words : “ . . . nabdi- 
Nus OAiynxius spodi. paoibbat.” The fresco is much injured by time. 

2 The Redeemer, almost naked, is seated in death on a stone, supported under 
the armpits by the Evangelist and Virgin ; S. Mary Magdalen in rear. This injured 
fresco at first suggests the name of some Veronese artist, such as Caroto or Liborale, 
but on closer inspection shows something of the manner of Spagna ; and there is 
nothing more of the Mantegnesque than might be taken from the examples of ijunno. 
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MANNI, EUSEBIO, AND OTHER PERUGINESQUES 

One of the active subordinates in Perugino’s atelier is Giannicola di 
Paolo Manni,^ a native of Qtta 'della Pieve,^ whose place amongst the 
Perugians at the close of the fifteenth century it would be easier to 
determine if the pictures which he executed in 1493 and 1499 had been 
preserved.® From records embodying the commissions for these works, 
as well as from others in which the production of a banner and pennons 
(1502, 1505) is noted, it would appear that Manni chiefiy practised at 
Perugia,^ and that his performances must have been confined to that 
city. Yet his long life and the small number of extant things traceable 
to hi m , as well as the Peruginesque character which they display, lead 
us to consider him as a constant assistant to Vannucci. Although he 
probably enjoyed with Spagna the advantage of Raphael’s company in 
the master’s shop, he did not perceive that Sanzio’s example might lead 
to progress and fame, and when further experience taught the 
necessity of placing himself on a level with the changed spirit of Italian 
art in the rise of the sixteenth century, he seems to have felt a predi- 
lection for the school of Pacchia, a clever Sienese, who had modified his 
own style by contact with Francia Bigio and Andrea del Sarto. One of 
his youthful creations is, as we believe, a Virgin and Child under the 
name of Raphael in the Fitzwilham Museum at Cambridge,® previously 
in the collection of Archdeacon Hore. The naked Infant, erect on the 
Virgin’s knee and grasping her dress at the bosom, turns towards the 
spectator with great gentleness and shows the whole of a somewhat small 
and gracile form. The Virgin, of regular shape and face, is softly medita- 
tive and Peruginesque. The minute drawing and a light, somewhat flat, 
colour tending to yellowish rosy betray more carefulness than feeling. 
For Manni it is a most beautiful production reminiscent of his education 
under Vannucci, and of the companionship of Raphael and Spagna.® 

1 Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 66. 

* Della Fargna, in Obsini’s Life of Perugino, ubi aup,, note to p. 270, and Mezza- 
NOTTE, p. 223. 

® In 1493 he agreed to paint the Last Supper in the dining-hall of the Palazzo 
Pubblioo at Perugia. Mabiotti, Lett., awp ., p. 229, ^ In 1499 a picture ordered 
for the room of the “ Capo d’Offizio ” in the same palace was valued eighteen florins 
by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and Bartolommeo Caporau. Ibid., p. 232. 

* Ibid., p. 232. ® [Mr. Berenson gives this to Pinturicchio.] 

® Wood, half life-size, one of the hands a little injured, the rest well preserved* 
The distance is a pretty landscape. 
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The Saviour in Glory between the Virgin and Evangelist, with a 
crowd of adoring saints in erect positions in a landscape, is, after this 
of Cambridge, the earliest of his authentic panels with which we are 
acquainted. It adorns the Cappella Baglioni at S. Domenico of Perugia,^ 
and shows that Raphael’s grace was not lost upon him, yet that the 
influence of the young and rising artist was outweighed by those of 
Perugino and Pinturicchio. 

But, whilst naming Manni in the same breath with the three greatest 
celebrities of the Umbrian schools, we must not forget his real inferiority. 
There is a pretty freshness in the glory of the altarpiece of S. Domenico. 
Some figures may deserve praise for good intention in movement ; but 
most of them are lean and lank, paltry, or skinny and flabby in features. 
The hands are cramped and spidery, the faces at times of broken outline, 
or contoured in pu:^ curves. Some recall Perugino, others Pinturicchio. 
The draperies are generally involved and poorly cast. The colours are 
used with great thickness of impasto, but without relief, and a constant 
flatness pervades the waxy flesh and its grey shadow ; nor does the use 
of oil-medium seem familiar. One sees the stippling and hatching of a 
man accustomed to tempera. 

The sides of a Crucifixion in S. Domenico representing the Virgin 
and Evangelist, and the Magdalen with S. Sebastian, are better drawn 
and more successful than those of the Saviour in Glory at S. Domenico, 
and they are comparatively good specimens of proportion, attitude and 
expression.^ They may take rank amongst his best efforts, together 
with a fresco of the Virgin and Child between SS. John Evangelist and 
Lawrence in S. Martino di Verzaro at Perugia — an altar-decoration in 

1 Now in Perugia Academy [Sala XVI., No. 30, painted in 1607]. It is stated in a 
MS. : “Registro delia Chiesa di S. Domenico di Perugia ” (compiled 1648) : “ Baglione 
della Baglionella fece pingere la tavola d’ Ognisanti per mano di maestro Nicool6 
discipulo di maestro Pietro Perugino ” (favour of Professor Adamo Rossi). Vasaei 
says, too, this picture was by Giannicola (vol. vi., p. 66). It is on wood, in oil, and 
7J feet by 7, but the arched upper part is cut down. Four playii^ angels are at 
the sides of the circular glory. These and the cherubs^ heads are reminiscent of Peru- 
gino ’s in type and movement. The outlines are broken as if they were cut out with 
scissors. The Saviour is lean with drooping shoulders, the Baptist in fine move- 
ment recalling Pinturicchio, the Virgin in prayer pleasing, with a plump face like 
those of Raphael’s youth. An angel on the extreme right of the glory is posed in 
the attitude of one by Pinturicchio at Araeceli, and fairly rendered. A S. Peter 
amongst the foreground saints seems inspired from that of Perugino in tho Lyons 
Ascension. The mannered curves of some facial outlines are similar to those of 
Gerino of Pistoia, and like those of the Last Supper in S. Onofrio at Florence. 

* These panels are now in the Gallery of Perugia [Sala XVT., Nos, 16 and 31], 
and the figures, on wood, of life-size. Much damage has been done to them by 
time and repainting, but their character is that of Manni, and, besides, it appears 
from the register of S. Domenico already quoted, that they were done by him : 
“ Questo Mo Niccolb fece ancora le quattro figure all’ altare dell’ Crocifisso,’* The 
work is cold, but of strong impasto, and one is struck by the resemblance of its 
waxy colour with that of a Virgin and Child between SS. Bernardino and Tommaso 
di Villanuova, dated 1600, in S. Agostino of Perugia (see ** Perugino ”). [Now 
in Gallery-] 
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which fair relief and lively tones, free handling, and some approach to a 
good style of drapery may be noticed. It is not unnecessary, at the same 
time, to mark the redness which begins to pervade the surface of Manni’s 
colour.! It may be found in the sHght and broadly decorative pieces 
forming at one time the ornament of the organ loft in S. Lorenzo of 
Perugia ; a round of S. Lawrence mart 3 rred,^ two haK-lengths of S. Peter 
and S. Paul, and a lunette containing Christ with the banner between 
SS. Lawrence and Costanzo.® The date of 1513 on the first shows how 
long Manni clung to his purely Peruginesque style. He had been 
entrusted, in 1511, with the task of repainting the dial of the palace 
clock.^ In 1515 (June 27th) he bound himself to adorn the walls of the 
chapel of the Cambio.® Like many other artists, Manni was unpunctual 
in his labours. He had received 45 florins as an advance long before 
the frescoes passed the preliminary stage ; and in February 1518, a part 
of them only had been done. The authorities practically reminded him 
of his duty by threatening to fine him 150 florins unless he should finish 
them before the following August (1519).® The shortness of this interval, 
and the necessity for speed may be the cause why some episodes in the 
Cambio Chapel are much more feeble than the rest. In the ceding, the 
Eternal in benediction is surroimded by the Evangelists, the Apostles, 
and the Doctors of the Church ; in the spandrils of two arches, the Libyan 
and Erythrean Sibyls ; in the vaulting of the same, small frames enclosed 
in ornament, with scenes from the Old Testament. The lunettes, four 
in number, comprise the Birth of S. John, the Visitation, the Beheading 
of the Baptist, and the Presentation of his head. Three circles above 
the entrance-door are filled with busts of SS. Costanzo, Ercolano, and 
Lorenzo. On an altar stands a Baptism of Christ, on panel, with the Angel 
and Virgin Annunciate at the flanks ; and on the pahotto or altar-front, 
medallions of the Virgin and Child, the Precursor, and two other saints. 

It is easy to perceive that the chapel was not completed at one period. 
The ceiling figures are Peruginesque, but short and paltry, with a mono- 
tonous similarity of character in the heads. The angels are coarse and 
square — ^the general tone red. A more modem art is displayed in the 
lunette subjects, which are better composed. It is the time when Manni 
exhibits some relation to Pacchia, and for that reason suggests remini- 

1 This fresco has been injured by damp, and the Virgin’s mantle is in great part 
new. The drawing is Peruginesque in style, but the chief merit of the piece is in 
the fairness of the proportions and movements. Some figures at the sides of the 
fresco are inferior to those under notice, and otherwise unimportant. 

In the same chimch, on a wall to the left as one enters, is a feeble figure of S. 
Martin dividing his cloak, injured in the upper part and not equal to the foregoing. 
There is something in it too of the Leonardesque, and an impress as if from Eusebio. 

* [This is still in the Duomo.] 

® [Mr. Berenson does not include this lunette or the figures of SS. Peter and 
Paul in his list of Matmi’s works.] « .r, . , 

* Mabiotti, vhi p. 232. ® Ibid., p. 161. ® Ibid. 
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scenoe? of Andrea del Sarto ; yet the local colour is still reddish. The 
Sibyls are the intermediate link between the frescoes of the ceiling and 
those of the lunettes, and a child at the feet of the Libyan discloses an 
attempt to imitate Raphael. The altarpiece is very poor; and the 
paliotto seems due to Sinibaldo Ibi.^ 

A picture of the time when the ceiling of the Cambio was brought 
to a termination, is the Enthroned Virgin with saints and angels, in the 
Louvre, under the name of Ingegno. The heavy red of the high surface 
colour, the feebleness of the types, and the mixture derived from Peru- 
gino, Pinturiochio, and Raphael point almost exclusively to Manni.® 

The best of the master’s later subjects is the Incredulity of S. Thomas 
in S. Tommaso at Perugia, a fairly grouped composition, lacking neither 
life nor freedom, but of a reddish flatness in the unglazed tones.® 

1 The fresco of the Decollation, is in part renewed. The head of S. John in the 
Presentation is new, as well as a dog forming part of the detail of the composition. 
The Angel and Virgin in the sides of the altarpiece are on gold ground, of a reddish 
tone, and carried out at one painting on the gold. The centr^ Baptism has been 
assigned by Obsini, Life of Perugino, p. Ill, to Perugino, but on no tenable ground. 
It is done with thin washy colour, and now much blistered. There is no chiaroscuro 
and no strength in the execution generally. Two figures, stripping, are downright 
ugly ; and the landscape is not good. 

2 [No. 1372] at the Louvre. The drawing of tliis picture is poor. The Infant 
is heavy ; the panel has suffered from over-painting, but one still sees Manni’s red 
tone with shadows of a reddish brown. The types and action are similar to those 
in the ceihng of the Cambio Chapel. A predella, now at the Perugia Academy, 
dated 1512, represents the Martyrdom of some saints. It is difficult to say on 
what grounds it is assumed to be the predella of the foregoing. It is by Domenico 
Alfani. 

® This is a large panel (wood, oil), seven feet square, with life-size figures, much 
damaged and restored. The movement of the Saviour is good as Ho raises His 
right arm to allow S. Thomas to place his hand in the wound. He looks with 
dignified mien out of the picture, but the cstst of the face is square, the nose broad 
at its junction with the brows. The red drapery is well folded, but partly scaled 
away. At the side of the two principal figures are SS. Dominic, Thomas Aquinas, 
and John, George, Benedict, and another. The colour is given at one painting, 
with little relief and no glazes. The ground and landscape distance are higher 
in surface than the figures. [Now in Pinacoteca, Sala XVIII., No. 44.] 

The following may be classed under Manni’s name Louvre [No. 1369], Baptism 
of Christ; [No. 1370], Assumption of the Virgin; [No. 1371], Adoration of the 
Magi. These are all parts of one predella, and good examples. In S. Agostino 
(Fraternity), at Perugia, a picture dated 1510 is assigned to Manni (Mezz yjroTTE, 
p. 226), but is by Sinibaldo Ibi (see poatea). At Gubbio, a panel in the church of 
S. Pietro representing a Visitation, and other figures, with a monogram, not sug- 
gestive of Manni’s name, is still attributed to him. It is injured, and has not (now 
at least) the marked character of the Peruginesque school. 

Considering the prevalent redness of tone in Manni’s works, one might assign 
to him a share in the large Assumption of Perugino at Corciano, and in the large 
altarpiece by the same at the Servi. 

Frescoes said to be by Manni at Pacciano (OBsna, uH aupf), are not to be found 
there now. The Christ at the Mount mentioned by Vasajci, vol. vi., p. 56, and 
noticed at S. Bernardino of Perugia by Constantint, Quida, pp. 318-19, is missing. 
Manni is registered in the Guild of Perugia, but under no specific date (Mabiotxi;, 
Lett., p. 231). 

[Mr. Berenson omits several of the pictures mentioned above in the text, and adds 
the following : — A Madonna and Saints in the Choir, and a Baptism on the first altar 
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Manni lived to a good old age, was in the magistracy at Perugia in 
1527,^ and died on the 27th of October 1544.® 

Eusebio di S. Giorgio, his comrade in Perugino’s school,® did not rise 
above mediocrity. Bred in Perugia, a fellow-labourer with Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo and Berto di Giovanni in 1501,^ he was made free of his 
guild immediately after Pinturicchio.® His style approximates to Ber- 
nardino’s in its least interesting features, whilst his system of colouring 
is a counterpart of Manni’s ; but he is fortunate at times in imitating 
the early Raphaelesque, and, in this, distantly emulates the example of 
Spagna. He was one of those whom Pinturicchio induced to join him 
at Siena ; and there is a memorandum in the Siene e archives of a large 
money-payment from the latter to Eusebio in 1506.® The altarpiece of 
the Epiphany, in the chapel of that name at S. Ago&tino of Perugia, 
betrays this connection.^ It is a panel, in oil, dated 1505 or 1506, with 
all Pinturicchio’s leanness in the figures, his quaintness in costumes, 
his pompous affectation in attitudes, with great dryness superadded, 
and a ruddy even tone. Nothing can be more minute than the hair- 
outlines of the drawing, more thin than the plain surface of the colour. 
Eusebio in this instance is the miniature of Pinturicchio, with a tinge 
of the Raphaelesque. As a composer he is almost null. His stiff and 
pinched imitation of Sanzio may be noticed in the Annunciation, and 
S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, on the walls of S. Damiano, near Assisi ; 

(R.), in the Duomo of Citt^ della Pieve; SS. Bernardino and Sebastian (No. 27), 
SS. Costanzo and Ercolano (No. 29), and a Madonna and Saints dated 1507 (No. 30), 
Sala XVL, and a Dead Christ (No. 40) in Sala XVIII. in Perugia Gallery. He speali 
also of pictures at Bletchingley (CoU. BeU), at Highnam Court, Gloucester (GoU. 
Parry), and of an Annunciation in Lady Harvey’s OoUection in Iiondon ; in Paris, 
of a Madonna on a Cartoon by Perugino in Mdme. Andre’s Collection ; of a Madonna 
in the Mus6e Vivenel at Compi^gne (c/. Central Italian Painters, p. 192, 193)]. 

Mr. Perkins ascribes to Manni a Head of Christ in the M^herini-Graziani 
Collection at Citt^ di Castello, and a Pieta in the Convento del Pianto at Perugia 
(c/. Basaegna dArte, August 1907). A pleasing work by the master is a lunette 
of the Virgin and Child with Angels in the Choir of S. Pietro at Perugia, and the 
figure of the Virgin on the third pillar to the right in the Duomo of the same city 
is also probably by Manni. There is also an Annunciation (No. 1104) by Ma nn i in 
the National Gallery at London.] 

1 Masiotti, p. 231. 

2 Oitsrua, Vita, &c., di Perugino, note to p. 274. ® Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 65. 

* They all paint pennons together. Mabiotti, vbi aup., p. 232. 

® Eds name in the register is “ Eusepius Jacobi ChristophorL” Ibid. 

® Com* Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 56. 

’ This picture is now in the Gallery of Perugia. [Sala XVII., No. 12.] It is 
given by Vasab-i to Eusebio (vol. vi., p. 55) ; on wood, in oil, 7 feet by 5^. The 
Virgin, on the right, points out the CbjQd on her lap to S. Joseph, who stands neetr 
her, whilst the fSst king offers a cup, and the second stands with his back to the 
spectator. The foreground is a meadow with grasses and fiowers ; the distance, 
rock with grottoes. Two figures on horseback are in the middle distance. Pour 
angels in the sky kneel and play instruments. They are not ungraceful, though 
small and feeble. The Child has a large round head and puffy frame. The date, 
MDV . is on the border of the Virgin’s dress, near her foot. On the hem of the 
king’s dress, who stands with his back to the sp^tator, are an S. and I., initials of 
Sinibaldo Ibi. Yet the work is probably Eusebio’s — certainly not, as some say, by. 
Raphael. A part of the frame of the Infant Christ has scaleA 
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the date of 1507 and Eusebio’s name authenticating the latter.^ Nor is 
it improbable that he should be the author of a part of the CappeUa 
deUe Rose at S. M. degli Angeli, near Assisi, on the walls of which a 
number of Franciscan saints are depicted.^ Eusebio’s hand may be 
observed also in a S. Michael in the Casa Gualtieri at Orvieto, which 
we have seen Passavant attribute to Ingegno ® 

Better than any of these is the Holy Family, with saints, carried out 
by Eusebio in 1512, for S. Francesco at MateUica. He improves the 
proportions and action of his personages, adapting to them so much of 
Raphael’s charm as he can, and even adding something of the Leonard- 
esque to his manner, all this with a meritorious carefulness of handling, 
and a soft fusion of pale tones. The predeUa, containing three scenes 
from the legend of S. Antony of Padua, not only recalls, but positively 
copies in parts Raphael’s at the Vatican. It is of a thin and bright 
melting colour, and, being small, conceals the master’s chief defects.^ 
At Perugia there are four or five panels in the monastery of S. Agnese 

^ The Virgin on her knees to the left (part of neck and cheek abraded) has a 
spacious forehead and receding chin, the features following a line oblique to the 
curve of the face, thin and pinched. The angel, running in on the right a httle 
stiffly (injured in the outline profile of the face), is reminiscent of Raphael’s Vatican 
predella (already so frequently mentioned), has spare feet and hands, and nximerous 
folds to his slashed dress. There is feminine smaUness in the art of Eusebio here. 
The Eternal in the sky between the buildings is pleasing, but small in forms. 
Through the doors of a wall joining two houses, a landscape and hills are seen. 

The friar looking at the miracle in the fresco of the Stigmata, is much injured. 
The drawing is not correct. On the border ; “ BUSBBrcrs pbritsinxts pinxit Mnvn.” 

* On the wall, near the entrance close to the altar, are two figures of S. Elizabeth 
and S. Chiara, in proximity to which : “ mdvi. bib prima axjgusti.” On another 
wall are figines of SS. Bonaventura, Bernardino, Louis, and Antony of Padua, the 
heads of which are all damaged by stains. These parts of the CappeUa deUe Rose 
seem to be done in the style of Eusebio. The rest, we shall see, is by Tiberio d’ Assisi. 

® See antea, “Ingegno,” The figure is a little under life-size. A small spot on 
the forehead, and others, were restored by the painter Cornelius. 

* The Virgin and Child recalls that of Raphael in the Coimestabile GaUery, 
and stiU more that of Raphael [No. 141] at the Berlin Museum, which, with but slight 
differences, is a reverse of this one. The Baptist at her feet, in a little jacket of 
skin, is reminiscent of the children in Raphael’s Madonna del Cardejlino. His 
form is fleshy and somewhat pufflly rounded. He sits holding the cross and pointing 
out a passage in a book (cut across forehead and right eye). S. John Evangelist 
and S. Andrew stand, SS. Antony and Bernardino kneel, at the sides of the throne, 
on the step of which is the inscription : “ 1512, btjsbbius db soo gborgio PERxrsiNtJS, 
PiNxiT,” On an upper border of the throne is the addition: ** moNisms pbtri 
BBRT i BAcaxTNDTJM CUBAVJT.” In the axched upper part, two angels hang the crown 
above the Virgin’s heacL In this picture again one notes, ex, gr. in the Virgin, 
Eusebio’s tendency to give the line of the nose and mouth an oblique direction in 
respect to the oval of the face. 

The predeUa represents, firstly, S. Antony setting the wounded leg in which 
three erect females (right) are copied from Raphael’s Circumcision in the Vatican 

E redella. Secondly, the Sermon of S. Antony in which a group (left) is also copied 
:om the same piece by Raphael. Thirdly, the Miracle of the Ass kneeling before 
the Host. [According to Mb. Bbrbksost there is a second picture by Eusebio at 
MateUica, a Madonna in the church of S. Giovanni ; Mr. Pbrkins does not accept 
this ae by the master hims^, but gives it to his school {of, Baaaegna (TAm^ August 
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originally forming one predella, which exhibit the same traits;^ and 
the catalogue may be swelled by two more in the Academy, and an 
Adoration in S. Pietro ^ 

One might also claim for Eusebio the Virgin and Child of the Baring 
Gallery,® in which a mixture of his style and Spagna’s is apparent. It 
is quite likely that both were together in the CappeUa S. Martino at S. 
Pietro of Perugia.^ 

In Tiberio, who is a native of Assisi, and whom Vasari does not 
mention among the pupils of Perugino, we have an artist of less feeling 
and of less power than Eusebio, whose scarce works are all dated in the 
first twenty years of the sixteenth century. His finest fresco, a lunette 
of the Virgin and Child, in S. Martino outside Trevi, is conceived in the 
spirit of that assigned to Ingegno at S. Andrea of Assisi, and thus connects 
him with the school of which Piorenzo is the representative ; but the 
square shape of the figures, the straight lines of draperies, and the sharp- 
ness of the colouring already reveal the germs of his decline.® In two 
angels at the Virgin’s sides, a reminiscence of Spagna may be discovered. 
At S. Francesco of Montefalco, where Tiberio painted a fresco of the 
Madonna between two saints in 1510, and in the CappeUa deUe Rose at 

^ These five panels are now in the Gallery of Perugia.. They represent: — 
1. The Nativity. 2. Adoration of the Magi (copied from Raphael’s Vatican pre- 
della). 3. Sermon of S. Bernardino. 4. The Samaritan Woman at the Well, 
6. Two Saipts, — all in the character of Eusebio. 

* 1. S. Louis. 2. S. Chiara. In these a slight approach to the manner of 
Spagna. The Adoration at S. Pietro again reminds one of the predella by Raphael 
at the Vatican, but is attributed to Dono Doni ; yet is not in the style that usually 
distin^shes the latter, i,e, mixture of Giulio Romano and the Michaelangelesques. 
[This is now generally admitted to be an unquestionable work of Eusebio.] 

We have noted (see aniea, Perugino) frescoes in S. Agnese at Perugia in which 
Vannucci’s mould and the handling of Eusebio seem revealed, also (see antea, 
Spagna ”) frescoes in the monastery of S. Pietro at Perugia (CappeUa S. Martino) 
in which Eusebio’s name is also suggested. 

® Assigned, as we have seen (“Spagna”), to Raphael. 

* [Mr. Berenson ascribes to Eusebio a S. Sebastian in the Museum at Boston 
(U.S.A.) ; a predella, No. 1084, in the Buda-Pesth Gallery (magazine); a fresco of 
the Madonna, Child, and Saints in S. Francesco at Deruta ; a Madonna and Saints 
of 1510 in Sir Hubert Paris’s Collection at Igighnam Court ; a Madonna in M. 
Flameng’s Collection at Paris ; a Madonna in the Aocademia di S. Luca at Rome ; 
a fresco of the Virgin, Child, and Angels in S. M. della Piet^t at XJmbertide. The 
same critic ascribes doubtfully to Eusebio the Madonna, Child, and 8. John, No. 
147 of the Berlin Gallery, and the Standards of the Crucifixion and Creation of 
Eve in the Pinaooteca of Cittib di Castello — also the Assumption of the Gallery 
of Naples (this last, according to Mr. Berenson, on a design of Pinturicohio).] 

* The fresco is altered in colour by time, but the sharpness of the tones is 
peculiarly Tiberio’s. The fresco is worked up on the old principle with red on 

green. On the border of the lunette are the words ; “ .dliTBS baptista MAai 

DB TBEVIO PBOIT PIBBI. TIBEEIUS DB ASSI. ...” 

In the Bead House, which contains Spagna’s fresco, there is a figure in Tiberio’s 
manner, of S. Emiliano in episoopals, with a nun in prayer, near him. The rest 
of the space is whitewashed. 

There are traces of the XJmbrian style of Tiberio too in a S. Martin sharing his 
dress, on an altar to the left in the Dead House. The figures are, however, very 
paltry (see anua, “ Pietro Antonio ”). 
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S. Fortanato in the same town, where he left five scenes from the life 
of S. Francis in 1512, he is more Peruginesque, yet emptier and more 
lifeless than at Trevi.^ He is more successful in a fuU-sized S. Sebastian 
on a pilaster, rude and mechanical though it be, in the same edifice. A 
couple of angels attending a Virgin and Child, with saints, in the Cappella 
S. Girolamo at S. Domenico, near Assisi, reminds one again of Vannucci.^ 
whilst the Madonna brings us back to the manner of the so-called Ingegnos, 
Amongst the saints, S. CMara is str ikin g as a mere copy of a figure by 
Simone Martini in the chapel of Cardinal Gentile at S. Francesco of 
Assisi.3 The incidents from the life of S. Francis, repeated in 1518 in 
the Cappella deUe Rose at S. Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi, give no 
higher idea of Tiberio,^ and other productions to which his name might 
be attached are only to be registered for the sake of history.® The 


^ Note the pilaster and border of this fresco. Note also the ornamentation of 
the t^one, and the defective drawing of the extremities in S. Andrew (beard and 
hair in part renewed). The figures have no relief and the shadows are of a dull 
red ; the outlines sharp and wiry. On the pilaster to the left are the words ; 
“ MAI ITRANCESCO EVEBILLTJS SALVATUSA UGUSTI,” and On the border : “ . PUS PECIT 
PIEBI PAMIIXA AGXJST:^ DB MONTEPAiOO DIB XV MEKSIS NOVBMBBIS AD, MCOOCOX. 
TiBBRiij DB Assisio Pix.” Lookiog Carefully at this piece, it suggests the probability 
that Tiberio should be the executant of a Virgin and Child and four Saints [No. 146] 
in the Berlin Gallery, attributed there to Perugino. 

In the chapel of the Roses at S. Portunato, an Eternal and seraphs in the ceiling 
are a feeble imitation of Perugino. The following inscription authenticates the 
frescoes : “ gratia DBI BEI PAOTTIM hoc opus ad MOOOOOXII. XX. DIB MATT iMpJSsis 
CHECJ SEIDB S. SBBASTLANI PRO AIa SUA SUOBUM ET DBBUNCTOEUM. TIBERIUS DB 
ASSISTS PINXIT.” 


^ [Now in Pinacoteca, Assisi.] 

® The Virgin adores the Infant recumbent on her lap. Two angels kneel at her 
sides. Two others hang the crown over her head. To the left are SS. Bernardino 
and S, Jerome; right, SS. Francis and Chiara, and a female in black, in prayer. 
On the border are the words : “ b:oc opus pbcit fieri galbottus de bistocohis 


DB ASSISI A.D. MDXvn, DIE v® SEPTBM.” The Virgin is like that assigned to Ingegno 
on the arch of S. Antonio (road to Moiano). In the same chapel are a S. Sebastian 
and a S. Roch, inferior to the foregoing, inscribed : “ facta fare de sXtorujo da 
CAPB]^q MDxxn,’^ by Tiberio or one of his school. [Now" in. Pinacoteca, Assisi.] 

^ This part of the chapel is by another hand than that already described near 
the altar. Close to the door facing the latter, one reads : “ hoc opus gratia dei 
ooNSUMATU purr ad. moccccxv. . , Mezzatstottb gives the date as 1518, and adds 
* ASSISTS piNXiT,” which IS now absent, (I/ife of Ftru^ino^ 

p. 237). The person who painted the portion here alluded to is obviously Tiberio, 
who chose for subjects 1. The Preaching of S. Francis and Publication of the 
mamgenoe. 2. S.^ Francis in the midst of roses before a Pope and his suite of 
C^dinds. 3. CM^ and the Virgin in Glory, and S. Francis below, offering roses 
at an altar. 4. S. Francis naked amongst thorns (lower part new) 5. S. Francis 
between two Angels (much injured). A lunette above the altar, with S. Francis and 
nis compamo^, seems also by Tiberio, as well as an Eternal (injured) in the ceiling, 
rx. Cappella S. Antonio at S. Francesco of Assisi is an aJtarpiece of the 

waiting Angels, SS. Liberius (?), Antony the Abbot, Francis 
Ohiar^ a flat and wire-drawn picture by Tiberio (figures life-size). In the 
Uallery of Ferula, twu Crucifixes are classed as productions of the fifteenth century, 
are probabty by Tibeno. Eight lunettes with scenes from the life of the Virgin 
^ same hand, as well as several frescoes on the 

wato of ttie ohmoh of S. Simone, on the road to Bettona. [These have been removed 
to the Pinacoteca of Bettona.] Martotti mentions a Nativity and a Majesty 
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latest dates connected with Tiberio are of 1521 and 1524. In 1521, 
Fiorenzo and he appraise for Giacomo di Gherardo of Oitta della Pieve.^ 
In 1524, he receives payment for the arms of Clement VII., on some 
monument at Assisi.^ 

Three authentic pictures by Sinibaldo Ibi mark him as one of the 
feeblest of the followers of the Peruginesque school, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. At Gubbio, where he w^as in company with 
Orlando of Perugia,^ he finished the Virgin and Child between SS. Sebas- 
tian and Ubaldo, in 1507, for one of the cathedral altars. Without any 
powers to justify his pretensions, he affects to rival the grace of Pinturic- 
chio and the tenderness of Raphael, but the result is altogether poor. 
His Infant Christ is wooden. His S. Sebastian totters on the floor, and 
8. Ubaldo is a caricature of Manni. Mechanical outlines and dark strips of 
shadow, insufhcient to relieve a flat red tone of flesh, are prominent f aiilts.'^ 

It is puzzling to be asked to assign to the same hand a Virgin of 
Mercy in the collection of the Marquis Eanghiasci at Gubbio, a canvas 
banner in which Raphael is imitated with a certain success and with 
much of the character peculiar to Timoteo Viti.® We revert to the 
more certain inferiority of Ibi in an enthroned Virgin, Child, and Saints 

signed : tibbrius db assisis p. p. md xvm,” near Murelli, outside the suburbs 

of Perugia (Le«., ubz pp. 209-10), [There is a chapel Med with frescoes by 
Tiberio at S. Forbunato, near Montefalco. Other frescoes by him are at Castelritaldi.] 

^ In this record he is called Tiberius Diotalevi de Assisis. !^Iariotti, vbi sup., 

p. 210. 

® This notice is taken from a sketch of the life of Dono Doni in Arckivio Stor., 
uhi swp,^ ser. 3, No. 40, Oct. 1865, by Antonio Cristofani. From the same source 
we learn that Tiberio’s brother Oiosebio was also a painter. 

* Orlando is noticed as the companion of Sinibaldo Ibi at Gubbio in a register 
of expenses of the fraternity of S. M. de’ Laici {I/ibro di Amministrazione, 1604 to 
1509, p. 91). In the Idbro deUa Beformazioni del Oomune di Gubbio, 1602 to 
1506, p. 106, Orlando’s reception of the right of city at Gubbio is restored (see 
antea as to a banner in S. Croce, and in “ Pinturicchio,” as to a Nativity in the 
Duomo of Gubbio). 

* On the border of a conical canopy above the Virgin’s head is the date ; “ ad. 
Mococovn,” and on the sides of the Virgin’s throne : “ srsxBAiiDtrs PERUSimrs 
PiKSiT HOC OPUS SEXTO XALENDAS OOTOBBI.” Two augels kneeling on clouds at 
the sides of the canopy are full of Perugiuesque affectation. The same is apparent 
in S. Sebastian on the right of the throne holding a dart. S. Ubaldo, in episcopals, 
is a grotesque caricature of the manner in which Manni details the human features. 
On the arms of the throne are the words : “ HiBRONTMxrs db . . imvoLUS p. p. 
PLO BT MADALfcy SOBI SUE.” 

® This piece is very superior to the foregoing. If proved to be by Sinibaldo, 
it would be his best work. The angels above the Virgin, holding festoons, are 
quite Raphaelesque (one of them is mutilated), and that on the left supporting 
the Virgin’s mantle, is reminiscent of Spagna (that on the right scaled away). In 
the foreground kneel eight figures in white under the Virgin’s cloak. The Virgin 
herself has a pleasant round head ; the Child is outlined also in good curves. It 
is said that this is the banner of the brotherhood of the Laici, for which there is a 
record that Ibi had the commission in August 1609, after he had, in 1504, painted 
a banner for the same community representing also the Virgin of Mercy on one side, 
S. Ubaldo on the other (see^S. vol. di Amministrazione della FraterniUt di S. M. 
de’ Laioi, 1604 to 1609, Aug. 1509, p. 01, in ffie archive of Gubbio, in which the commis- 
sion to Ibi is contained). [The Ranghiasci pictures have been sold or dispersed.] 
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of 1524, originally in a church on one of the islands of the Thrasimene 
liake, and now in the left transept at S. Francesca Romana at Rome,^ 
and in an Annunciation of 1528, lately preserved in the Audience of the 
Notaries at Perugia.^ Less authentic, though in his mode, are the 
Madonna and Saints of 1510 in the hall of the Confraternity di S. Agostino,® 
the Virgin and Child between SS. Peter, Catherine, Agatha, and Paul in 
S. Agostino,^ other subjects in the Gallery of Perugia ; ® and a Virgin 
enthroned between the erect SS. Peter and Paul, the kneeling Francis, 
and Bernardino, in the convent of nuns of S. Bernardino at Orvieto.® 

Sinibaldo Ibi is noted in the Guild of Perugia, and was one of the 
voters of a himdred at an election in 1527.'^ He may claim to fill a space 
in the chronology of Italian artists like that held at the same period by 
Berto di Giovanni. 

A curt entry in the register of taxes at Perugia proves that the latter 
was a householder in 1497. He made pennons for the trumpeters of 
the Magistracy in 1501, with Fiorenzo and Eusebio ; is noticed in a 
record of 1507, and in documents of 1511-13 as companion in art to 
Domenico di Paris Alfani.^ In 1516, the nuns of S. Maria di Monteluce, 
near Perugia, renewed an old contract with Raphael for a Coronation of 
the Virgin, agreeing to pay him 120 ducats on the arrival of the panel 
from Rome in 1617, and binding Berto di Giovanni to furnish the frame 

^ It was originally in S. Secondo, on the Isola Polvese, afterwards in the church 
of S. Antonio Abate at Perugia, and in 1S13 carried away (Mab-iotti, p. 202 ; 
Mezzakottb, p. 282). It is now in S. Francesca Bomana, at Borne, not dated 
1632 (Passavant, Ra/phapJ,, vol. i., p. 620; and Gaye, Kuns^laU, No. 86, 1836), 
but signed as follows on the front of the pedestal of the Virgin’s throne : sim- 
BAintrs PBBUsrtnJs pensit MDXxmi.” The picture is high up, above a door, in the 
left transept of the church (wood, oil), figures half life-size, much cleaned and over- 
painted. It is defective in drawing and without relief. A lunette of the Eternal, 
once above it, is missing. The Saints at the Virgin’s sides are four in number, 
including S. J ohn the Baptist ; and the head of that on the extreme right is repainted. 

* This panel passed into the hands of Signor V. Bertelli, and is now deposited 
in the Perugw Gallery. It is much injured, has inky shadows, and is said (our 
notes are mislaid) to bear the inscription ; “ scKiBABxnsi impbnsa, sinibaxdo 

PBBTJsrNTO piOTOBE PiEBAT OPUS EX AROBiETilPo VENiBNS MDXX,” and on the base 
of the desk, before the Virgin : “ MDXXvm.” Mabiotti, pp, 203-6. 

3 Virgiu and Child enthroned in a court between SS. Augustine and Sebastian. 
On a hexagonal step the date : “ ad. moooccx.” (wood, oil), now under the name 
of Manni in the Perugia Gallery, not numbered. The piece is not without character 
akin to Manni’s, but of a lower class. The Virgin, in an exaggerated movement, is 
Peruginesque, the Child very heavy and square, the S. Sebastian affecting a mannered 

§ ose, and wooden, the S. Augustine paltry and short. Colour flat, pale yellow; 
rapery common. 

* Wood, oil. On the step one reads ; “ ad. M.oocoovnii. l. a. s. i. The lost 
letters are like those in the Adoration of the Magi by Eusebio (see antea). The 
picture is light and unrelieved, more like Manni or Eusebio than Ibi. 

* Peru^a Gallery. S. Francis (wood, oil), of a pleasing, but flat tone, and 
Virgin, Child, and two Saints, cold, poor, and injured. 

® Wood, oil, wen preserved. The figures are short, the head round, and the 
group of Virgin and Child reminiscent of the Baphaelesque. Ibi is perhaps the author 
of the copy of Perugmo’s Marseilles altarpieoe in the Castelbarco Gallery at Milan. 

» Mabiotti, Leu,, p. 205. 8 pp. 205, 206, 232, 242. 
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and predella for 80 ducats.^ It is Mstorical that Raphael was unable 
to fulfil his promise to the nuns, and that the contract was not carried 
out tin 152^, by GiuUo Romano and Penni. Disappointed in 1617, by 
the neglect of Raphael, it would appear that the nuns employed some 
one to furnish a Coronation to take the place intended for Raphael’s. 
At aU events, there is a representation of the subject in a poor style, 
remi ni scent of Ibi and Manni, on the altar once occupied by that of 
Giuho Romano and Penni in S. Maria di Monteluce.^ It is dated July 25, 
1617, and seems by the same hand as a S. John Evangelist in Patmos at 
S. Giuliana of Perugia.^ At the foot of the altarpieoe of S. Giuliana 
is a predella with various subjects : two female saints, a S. John Evange- 
list, a Martyrdom in a caldron, and a Miracle. The style displayed in 
these small works is more modern than that in the figure of the Evangelist 
in Patmos above it. 

When the Coronation originally ordered of Raphael was brought 
from Rome to S. Maria di Monteluce in 1525, the predella, including 
the Nativity, Presentation, Marriage, and Death of the Virgin, was 
delivered, it may be presumed, by Berto, who had contracted for it. 
This predella, dated 1625, is like a production of a later Raphaelesque, 
of a red-brown colour with strong shadows. It betrays the hand of one 
in the same relation, as BagnacavaUo is proved to have seen, to Raphael ; 
but it is curiously like the predella of the S. John Evangelist in Patmos 
at S. Giuliana of Perugia. Are we to infer that the painter of the Evange- 
list and of the Coronation of 1517, who at that time imitated Ibi and 
Manni, is the same who, in the interval between that date and 1525, 
changed to a more lively and modem Raphaelesque manner ? These 
questions must remain open for the present. It may be necessary in 
the meantime to note that an Eternal and a Virgin in the Naples Gallery, 
which seem fragments of one altarpiece, resemble in execution the 
Coronation of 1517 at Monteluce.^ We thus know but little really of, 

^ The whole contract in Biaitconi, O'pere (Milan, 1802), yoL iv., p. 62, is reprinted 
in PASSAVAEirT, vhi 8up,t Raphael, vol. ii., p. 382 and following, 

* The Vir^n is crowned on a high throne, at the sides of which are SS- John 
the Baptist, Peter, Augustine (?) and Paul, SS. Jerome and Francis kneeh'ng in 
front. On the throne step: “ad. m.dxv£I, die xxv jrcrui.” The forms are not 
pleasing, and there is no relief. The drawing is mechanically careful, but faulty. 
The flat colour shaded with grey, is a hard light red. The style recalls Manni and 
Ibi. MbZzanottb attributes the picture to Domenico Alfani (p. 252). 

* Now Perugia Gallery. Same manner as the Coronation, of slight colour and 
done at one painting. The figure of S. John is grotesque, ill-proportioned 
badly drawn. Wood, oil. The Eternal looks down from a lunette. The original 
drawing for the Evangelist, by the same hand as the picture, is in the Royal Collec- 
tion at Stockholm, under the name of Raphael (from the Crozat Collection). 

^ Naples Museum. Wood, oil, life-size. Represents the Eternal in a Glory of 
rays and seraphs (four), with a crown in His hands; wooden in form, raw in colour. 
Not numbered (wood, ofl), in addition. Virgin, half-length, also with a crown in 
her hand. These two pieces, by a pupil of Perugino, exhibit the same style of art 
as the S. John and Coronation of Monteluce of 1617. 
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Berto di Giovanni ; and the only additional fact connected with his 
life is that he laboured for the magistrates of Perugia in 1620, and was 
of the Perugian Guild ^ His son Jerome is in its register also from 1523 
to his death in 1643.^ 

Turning for awhile from the consideration of works by native Peru- 
gians, we shall not find a less remarkable extension of the influence of 
Perugino and Pinturicchio in Francesco of Citta di Gastello, or Thifernate, 
who reminds us in an Annunciation at S. Domenico of that place, of the 
class which Ibi represents, with longer proportions in the human frame, 
and draperies of more unnatural festoon.® A similar subject in the 
sacristy of the cathedral,^ and a Virgin, Child, and Saints in the convent 
church of Tutti Santi,^ a Virgin and Angel Annunciate belonging to 
Signor Mancini,® all in Citt^ di CasteUo, betray an effort to mingle the 
Peruginesque with the grace of the youthful Raphael, whilst now and 
then a fibre as of Signorelli may be traced.’ 

A far more interesting and able man in this class is Gerino of Pistoia, 
whose education in an Umbrian atelier produced an art of a Peruginesque 
stamp. Bis character is cleverly drawn by Vasari, who says that he 
was a friend of Pinturicchio, a diligent colourist, and a follower of Van- 
nuooi.® "When he did the Virgin of Succour at S. Agostino of Borgo S. 
Sepolcro in 1502, he might already be considered a fair copyist of his 
master as regards type and proportion, drawing, and colour ; ® and there 

^ Maiuotti, p, 207. ® Orsho:, Life of Perugino^ zibi sup.y note to p. 294. 

® This picture (wood, oil, figures almost life-size) hangs in the choir of S. Domenico. 
On the front of the floor one reads: “ rRAJsrcisoTJs thxfbb.” Francesco is a low- 
class Umbrian painter, whose colours are given with high body, and slightly glaze, 
the tone being generally a little red. The outlines, which are also red, are broken 
and angular. The Virgin, strained in movement, has a long thin head curiously 
dressed in tresses. The hands are drawn and cramped in the Umbrian fashion. 
The angels in flight, at the sides of the Eternal in benediction, are obese in face ; 
the cherubs in the glory round-headed. [Now in Pinacoteca.] 

^ This Annunciation is represented in an interior (wood, oil, figures half life-size, 
injured). There is great affectation in the forms, which are imitated without success 
from those of Raphael’s early time. The faces betray an effort to realise something 
in the mode of Signorelli. 

* The subjects of this arched altarpiece are the Annunciation in a lunette, and 
the Virgin and Child between SS. Augustine, Catherine, Francis, and Nicholas. 
There is a Peruginesque turn in the figure of the Angel Annunciate. The Infant 
in the lower composition gives the ring to S. Catherine. The attempt to approach, 
in these and other figures, the grace of Raphael is sin^arly unsuccessful. The 
outlines are hard, the colour dry, but the careful execution, especially of hair and 
beard, would not be unworthy of Timoteo Viti. [Now in Pinacoteca.] 

ftr ® This panel, assigned by some to Signorelli, is said also to have been part of 
Raphael’s Dudley House Crucifixion — ^if so, by another hand (wood, oil). 

’ [An altarpiece by Francesco in S. Cliiara in Borgo San Sepolcro has already 
been mentioned (see oMea\'\ 

* Vasam, vol. V., p. 276. 

* This is a canvas. It represents as usual the Vir^, erect, saving a child from 
the grasp of Satan, and threatening the evil spirit with a stick, whi£t the mother 
kneels on the left, in prayer (life-size filgures). The flesh of the child, is bleached by 
exposure, and the drawing is bared, but there is no restoring. On the border one 
reads : “hoo opus pIsit qbbinus pistobbnsis Mooocon.” 
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is no reason to doubt that his talents were valued at that time and in that 
spot beyond those of others, as the remains of frescoes about contemporary 
with the Virgin of Succour still testify. Of these some are preserved in 
a passage leading to the sacristy of the Pieve,’^ and others are visible, 
though rapidly yielding to the effects of time, in a tabernacle at Ponte 
Secca di Borgo, outside the Porta Nuova of Borgo S. Sepoloro.^ In his 
fresco at the Pieve, which represents S. Barbara and a couple of other 
saints, he leaves the impression as of a tolerably gifted artist, partial to 
warm tones, more nearly related to Perugino than to Pinturicchio. In 
the tabernacle, the fine contours of an erect Virgin and Child between 
SS. Sebastian and Roch, give an idea of his power as an imitator of 
young Raphael and of Perugino. Without further inquiry, one might say 
of Gerino, in consideration of these efforts, that he was a second-rate 
Peruginesque, heading Manni and Eusebio, but inferior to Spagna. 

In 1505 he is employed in the cathedral of his native city,® and in 
1509 he furnishes for the neighbouring church of S. Pietro Maggiore an 
altarpiece of the Virgin, Ciuld, and Saints, that may still be seen there. 
Years have elapsed since he frequented the atelier of Perugino, and in 
the interval he has altered. The weight and breadth of the head in his 
figures become more conspicuous ; the frames are smaller, and the 
draperies are more paltry. His art is thus more akin to Pinturicchio^s ; 
but his drawing and the soft fusion of rich and juicy tones disclose an 
increased tendency to study Raphael’s early creations.^ This mixture 
of Perugino, Pinturicchio, and Raphael is most striking in the Last 
Supper at S. OnoMo of Florence, attributed by so many critics to Van- 
nucci and Sanzio ; and it is not unlikely that Gerino, with other pupils 
of Vannucci, should have had a share in its execution. He produces, 
indeed, something like it in the frescoes of S. Lucchese near Poggibonsi. 

^ Vasajem mentions these \vithout giving the subjects (voL v„ p. 276). S. 
Barbara holds a tower, and near her, on the foreground, is a saint wielding a sword. 
The other fragment represents a canonised carcEnal and a friar in white. Vasari 
also speaks of a Circumcision by Gerino (wood, oil), in the Compagnia del huon 
Gesh at Borgo S. Sepolcro, but it is missing (Vasabi, voL v., p. 276). 

• This fresco is likely soon to disappear. Is it that described by Vasam, voL v., 
p. 276) as “ Sulla Strada che va ad Anghiari ” ? 

® The pa 3 nnent for a figure of S. Zeno above the door of the Duomo, near the 
Campanile, is in GuaIiAITOI, under date August 18, 1605 {Memorie, vbi aup.^ ser. 6, 
p. 36). 

* Under a dais like those of Pinturicchio, the Virgin sits enthroned with the 
naked Infant Christ erect on her lap. On the left stand a youthful figure in armour, 
and S. Peter; on the right, SS. Paul and John the Baptist (figures aU but life-size). 
Tji a predella is Christ between the Twelve Apostles. On a “ cartellino,” on the 
step of the throne, one reads : “ hoc opxjs fecit GBaEtiNirs pisroBissis Moocoovixn.” 
There is no balance of light and shade. The Saint in armour has a round Peru- 
gmesque 'head,‘ similar in this particular to those of the Virgin and Child, and of 
S. Paul. The face of S. Peter is pinched and small (injured by old restoring). The 
picture has been recently cleaned, but remains in its old gUt frame. 

See for a panel in the style of the above a so-called Perugino in the Gallery of 
Count Sergei Stroganofi at S. Petersbtu^ {antea, “Perugino”). 
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He laboured in the convent of that name about 1513, and two scenes 
from the life of Christ with that date and his signature are preserved 
in a refectory, now turned to the profane uses of a canteen. They are 
hastily done, of strong colour, and mannered in drawing, though still 
Peruginesque, and showing the gradual descent of Gerino into the slough 
of conventionalism and ease.^ In later years, a fresco of S. Agatha and 
S. Eulalia (1520), in S. Paolo, and a Coronation of the Virgin on the 
first staircase of the Palazzo della Comunita, at Pistoia, strongly show 
the feeble side of his character.^ He is less Peruginesque and more 
Florentine, but weak as a draughtsman and no longer charming by 
richness of tint. The Virgin with Saints of 1629, originally in the Con- 
vento di Sala at Pistoia and now in the Uffiizi, exhibits the progress of 
this final change more clearly still. The Perugian element is not entirely 
eradicated, but nearly so, and the tints are grey and dull. One could 
hardly teU, indeed, how the same Gerino should produce a piece so 
totally different from that of 1502.® But the history of this gradual 
transformation teaches us that a man of second-rate powers may in his 
youth, and at a good school, be respectable in works which he no longer 
equals when he has lost the spur of rivalry and the advantage of daily 
studying the examples of a great master. 

Without the feeling of Gerino for colour, but influenced in a certain 
measure by Pinturiochio and Vannucci, Giovanni Battista of Faenza, 
or Bertucci, as he is more commonly called, now claims a place in the 

^ In one arch is Christ amongst the Apostles, and raising one of them who 
kneels before Him, all in a landscape (figures less than life-size). In another is 
the jMiracle of the Loaves and Fishes. On a border in which are a Virgin and Child, 
and a S. Francis, one reads; “hoc opus pestsit gehestus pistobibitsis. 1613.^’ 
The whole of the remains is much injured. 

In the church of the fortress of S. Lucchese (on an altar to the right) is a panel, 
in tempera, representing the ‘‘Noli me Tangere,” with the Eternal above in a circular 
glory, and in a border (in rounds) SS. Francis and Antony the Abbot. This piece 
is scaled in many places. It reminds one somewhat of Lorenzo di Credi, but it 
may be by Gerino or one of his school. [By Raffaellino Caxli.] 

® The two saints are little below life-size, of a dull reddish flesh tone ; inscribed ; 
“ JACOPO DI CEISTOPANO DONZELLO DB SINNIOBIA A PATTO PABB QUBSTO ALTABB 
PBB SUA DEVOTiONB. 1520.” The character of the figures is more than ever small, 
the handling like that of a later picture at the XJffizi in Florence. In the fresco 
of the Coronation, SS. ApoUonia and Eulalia kneel at the sides of the fore- 
ground. 

A wall painting on one of the altars to the right, in S. Andrea of Pistoia has 
recently been uncovered. (It had been partially concealed by a canvas of more 
modem date.) It is much repainted, but exhibits something of Gerino. Subject ; 
the Crucifixion (Christ in wood), with many Saints ; in a lunette, the Resurrection. 
A' S. J ames in S. M. dell^ Umilt5» is also assigned to Gerino (Tolombi, p. 98, 

and Tigbi, Quida , p. 217). It is a canvas, dated : “ md.” 

• [Ufdzi, No. 91.] Virgin^ and Child between SS. James, Cosmo, Mary Magdalen* 
Catherine, Roch, and Dominic, inscribed ; “ gbbihus AHTONn db pistorio 3pis'SIX 
1529.”, This picture, originally in the Convent di Sala, was exchanged for the 
Ufflzi with a picture by Rosselli (Toixjioh, Quida, p. 176). There is a reminiscence 
of Fra Paolino of Pistoia mingled with the old Peruginesque character in this 
picture. 




CHRIST AND MADONNA IN HEAVEN 

Pinacoteca, Perugia. 



Ali^xari, 

MADONNA AND CHILD 

Uffizi, Florence. 


CArouAn (?). 


Aliftari. Attderson. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. WITH SAINTS THE VIRGIN CROWHSTED 

Melanzio. S. lUiiininata, Moiitefalco. Alfani. Pinacoteca, Perugia. 
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class with which we are busied.^ At bottom, Bertucci inherits the 
technical handling, the dull opacity of tone, and the rigidity of Pal- 
mezzano ; but he also has a local stamp with some Umbrian sentiment ; 
and his pictures are kindred of others by uncertain artists at Eaenza.^ 
The earhest of these is a Virgin and Child enthroned between two kneeling . 
Saints, in the Pinacoteca of Faenza, an assemblage of poor dry figures of 
pale brown grey tone in flesh, by a precursor of Bertucci ; ® the next 
a Nativity with Saints, and a Flight into Egypt, in the distance, in the 
same Gallery, equally careful in finish, but combining the same sort of 
poverty in forms and colour as the previous example, with something 
Peruginesque in the faces.^ An Adoration of the Magi in this collection 
follows, and exhibits more of Bertucci’s character, being on a level in 
value with two frescoes of Saints in niches in the sacristy of the Servi at 
Faenza. The latter, however, though lean and slight, are not without 
dignity, and have a mixed Florentine and Umbrian air.® A Christ on 
the road to Golgotha, and a Pieta, bright waU paintings removed from 
the refectory into the cloister of the MicheUine of Faenza, are conceived 
in the Umbro-Peruginesque style, but not without expression or life in 
the features and action of the thinly built personages. The art is akin 
to Gerino’s, and not improbably Bertucci’s.® Two Madonnas of the 
school might be named in the Communal Gallery at Forli and in the 
Borghese Gallery at Eome.'^ We come upon Bertucci with certainty in 
a “Majesty,” inscribed and dated 1506, in the Municipal Gallery of 
Faenza. It is remarkable for tenuity in the engraved outlines, for the 
length and leanness, as well as overweighted head, of the figures, for the 
hardness of the drapery, and the redness of the flesh tones. In a lunette, 
the Eternal glances downward upon the portico, in the arches of which two 
angels, in the Umbrian mould of Perugino and Pinturicchio, hang the 
crown of heaven above the Virgin’s head. Two more hold up the drapery 
of her cloak as she stands erect vith the Child in her arms. In front 

^ Giovanni Battista is not to be confounded with a later painter of the same 
name, for whom see Bottabi, Baccolta, in vol. vii., pp. 98 and 104. 

® Of these see a catalogue in the Calendario Faentino. 

® Wood, figures one-th&d the size of life. 

* Much damaged and partly renewed in the draperies. It is catalogued amount 
Bertuooi’s works. The Child hes on the ground with the youthful Baptist near it ; 
the Virgin and S. Joseph in Adoration at its head and feet. On the sides, SS. 
Jerome, John, and Bernardino (wood, oil). A piece has been added to the bottom 
of the panel. 

* These Baints are in niches with scolloped semidomes. They are in fresco 
and of life-size. One is the Beato Enea with a cross, a Hly, and a hook ; the other 
is the Beato Giacomo Bertoni with joined hands. Both are in friar’s dress. The 
necks and hands are thin and small. 

® The figures in these fragments are one quarter of life-size. 

At Fork, the half-length Virgin and Child are attributed to one Giovanni 
Battista tie Bu sitis, by whom it is said there are inscribed works in existence. 

^ BoTgTtJs a, Ga Hery the Virgin and Child is assigned to Perugino, but is 

probably by Bertucci?^ 

III. 


y 
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of her, two boys of slight proportions have each a foot on the step of 
her pedestal, one to the left looking up with joined hands, the other 
playing a mandoline.^ Other pieces of the same sort, in which the 
rigidity of the Forlivese school is apparent, adorn the Gallery, ex, gr, 
two panels with SS. Hippolytus and Eomualdo, Benedict and LavTence 
in couples ; ^ a Baptist in the desert,^ a Magdalen in a landscape,^ in 
all of which the colour reminds one of Paimezzano’s for its flatness, 
rawness, and cold shadows ; whilst the method of rendering form and 
drapery unites Umbrian peculiarities with the angularity of Cotignola* 
With such things before us, we cannot assign to any one else but Bertucci 
the Adoration of the Magi in the Berlin Museum, which has been cata- 
logued under Pinturicchio^s name, and the Glorification of the Virgin 
in the National Gallery attributed to Spagna. The first was commis- 
sioned for the Manzolini family in S. Caterina of Faenza ; ® the second 
was for a time in the Ercolani Collection at Bologna. The Adoration is 
composed and drawn after the fashion of Pinturicchio’s Sienese works, 
but tinted like Bertucci’s, and filled with figures of his tenuous outline. 
The Glorification is still more remarkable.® The Virgin and Child are 
not unlike Pinturicchio’s in the altarpiece of 1508 at S. Andrea of Spello ; 
but the two infant angels on the marble platform below are in tlie spirit 
of those placed by Bertucci in his picture of 1507. The glassy raw tones 
are likewise similar to those of the Faventine, who jumbles, in a lifeless 
cento, Pinturicchio, Spagna, and Palmezzano.*^ 

The spread of Perugian art w^as not confined, however, to Umbria or 
the Marches. To the south it went as far as Naples ; to the north it 
touched the Alps. 

In the refectory of S. Maria la Nuova at Naples, an Umbrian composer, 
with slight power as a draughtsman or a colourist, has bequeathed to us 
a whole series of frescoes, which by some strange caprice or error have 
been given to the DonzeUi. In a limette, the Virgin receives the crown 
from the Redeemer, in the midst of angels. In a lower course, the 
Virgin and Child are adored by the Magi, in the presence of a numerous 

1 The altarpiece is 6 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 8^ inches. On a cartelHno ” are 
the words : “ joanes baptista be eavetia pisit ano domini 1600.” 

2 Size, 4r feet 4 inches by 1 foot 9 inches. The colour of strong impasto, un- 
glazed, like the worlds of Panetti of Ferrara. 

* The movement, pose, and drapery quite like those of Pinturicchio; — size, 
3 feet 7i inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 

* Same size and appearance as the foregoing. In the same gallery is a fragment 
(wood) enclosing a round of the Virgin and Child, by a local painter imitating Pin- 
turiechio and Spagna, and the youth of Baphael. 

^ Vbrmiolioli, Vita di Pinturicchio, p. 28. The picture is [No. 132] in the 
Berlin Museum (wood, oil). The style of drawing, cast and detail of drapery, 
value of local tone, and technical execution, are all like those of Bertucci’s Virgin 
of 1606. 

* [No. 282] National Gallery, purchased from the collection of Lord Orford at 
Wolverton; same style and handling as at Berlin and Faenza. 

^ [See also Mr. Beben-sok’s list of Bertucci’s works OentralltaUan Painters (1909).[ 
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suite ; and saints of the Franciscan Order kneel or stand at the sides of the 
principal scene. Beneath this, the Annunciation, and the Nativity fiU 
the compartments at the side of a door. The spirit of the composition 
is that of Pinturicchio, the treatment as rude as anj^hing produced by 
Tiberio d’ Assisi.^ But the artist is neither of these. His hand, or at 
least that of one intimately connected with him, is to be found in a more 
hasty and unskilfully treated Pieta, with an Adoration of the Magi, 
and numerous medallions beneath it, an altarpiece in a chapel of the 
convent church of Liveri, two miles from Nola. Some of the figures 
seem repetitions of those in the Adoration at Naples, the style of drawing 
and the colouring being equally, if not more, defective. The interest 
of this panel is great, because a ‘‘ oartellino ” on the right-hand fore- 
ground bears the words : “ magister franciscits t . l us 

PEsrxiT M.D.xxv. L,” If it could be supposed that in Francesco’s shop 
the Adoration was carried out with the help of assistants, it might be 
inferred tliat he in person executed the frescoes of S. Maria la Nuova 
at Naples. Yet, it may be also that Francesco is but the pupil or aid 
of the author of the frescoes, who proves himself by his work to be of 
Umbrian origin.^ But the altarpiece at Liveri is not solitary. Another 
in the same church is devoted to the Virgin, Child, Angels, and Saints, 
with a Crucified Redeemer between the Virgin and Evangelist in a 
lunette, and eight incidents from the life of S. Barbara in a predeHa. 
On a carteho ” at the foot of the central panel are the words : dspum 

A FRAiTC^ TOLLENTmATE FACT© POSUTT SIMULACRUM AB RMAXATO DEO 

1530.” ® A second is a Virgin and Child between two Saints, with the 
Resurrection in a lunette, and Apostles in a predella, on the pilasters 
of which is the inscription : “ jacopo pastore de montefusculo petxit, 
ANO DNi M.oocooxLim.” ^ A third in the same shape is devoted to 
SS. Zachariah and Elizabeth, between SS. John the Baptist and James 

^ The fresco is injirred, A large flaw cuts a portion of the Virgin and Child 
in the Adoration; and the drapery of the kneeling king is repainted. There is 
also a vertical flaw in the Nativity. Amongst the kneeling friars at the sides of 
the Adoration are (left), SS. Francis, Bernardino, and Antony of Padua ; (right), 
S. Bonaventura and others. Dominici, who describes these wall-pamtings, has 
discovered that the head of the third king is a portrait of Alphonso II. ! The 
character and mould of the slender figures are ugly, the outlines hard and black, the 
colour brown, red, sombre, and flat. 

* The second and third king are similar in appearance and movement to those 
in the Naples fresco. The colour is fiat, brown red, and of a hard thin texture. 
The lights and i^adows are hatched, and betray want of practice in handling oil 
medium. The outlines are black. The drawing is poorer, however, than at S. 
M. la Nuova. In the border medallions are the Mes s i ah between SS. Guarinus 
and Peter, Paul, and BemarcL 

® This altarpiece is in a great measure repainted. In the central panel, the 
Infant Christ takes cherries from the young Baptist ; and two angels hang the 
crown over the Virgin’s head. At the sides are SS. Antony the Abbot and Barbara. 

* The Resurrection is greatly damaged. The Saints at the Virgin’s sides are 
Benedict and Jerome. 
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of ComposteUa, OTth an Annunciation in a lunette, and three scenes in 
a predella 1 In the two latter the style is a coarse derivation from 
that of Francesco of Tolentino, but taking its rise at an Umbrian source, 
and of a class in which Giovanni de Monte Rubiano has already found a 
place. That class is headed by Vincenzo Pagani of Monte Rubiano, to 
whom a Peruginesque Holy Family with Saints, miscalled Crivelli, in 
S. Francesco of Monte Santo Pietrangeli, near Fermo, may be assigned,^ 
and Cola dell’ Amatrice, who apes Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

An ill-taught Northern painter upon whom Perugino left a clear 
impression is Franeiscus Verlas, whose Virgin, Child, and Angels in the 
Brera at Milan is dated 1511. Without feeling or life, Verlas reminds 
one of Vannucci in his angels, w^hilst his Virgin and Child are like those 
produced by the later followers of Mantegna.® He is still more Peru- 
ginesque in a Marriage of S. Catherine dated 1512, at Schio near Vicenza. 
The Eternal in benediction, in a lunette, is fairly though flatly imitated ; 
the children are drawn in the pufly Umbrian mode of Gerino of Pistoia.^ 
The Chiesa deU’ Ospitale, in which this altarpiece is preserved, seems to 
have been decorated almost entirely vuth frescoes by the same hand.® 

^ The predella, which is almost gone, represents the Nativity, Resurrection, and 
Adoration of the Magi. 

® Ricci, PainUra of the Marches, vbi sv/p., vol. i., p. 210, assig:^ this picture 
to Crivelli. It is an altarpiece in courses with the Holy Virgin, Child, and young 
Baptist in the centre, between SS. Antony of Padua and Peter, Francis and 
Sebastian, In an upper course, the Piet& between SS. Lawrence and a bishop, 
Bernardino and Catherine. In pinnacle rounds, the Eternal between four Saints. 
Predella — Christ between the Twelve Apostles (wood, oil). Tins piece shows a 
derivation from Perugino, and recalls Eusebio in type and character. It has the 
same stamp as Pagani’s authentic works of 1607 at Pausola, and 1529 at Samano, 
as others in the cathedral and S. Giovanni, as frescoes in S. Liberata of Macerata, 
as a picture in S. Francesco of the Minorites at Massa. [Works by Pagani are 
numerous in the Marches — ^no less than sixteen panels were ascribed to him at 
the Exposition of Macerata in 1905. As Mr. Perkins says, he is as remarkable for 
his peculiar development from a purely fourteenth-century artist into a cuinguecentista 
as is his contemporary Cola d/ Amatrice. Both appear to have begun under the 
influence of Crivelli — Cola ended under that of Michael Angelo, Two predellas 
by Pagani are in the Brera.] 

y ® Milan. Brera, No, 231 [?] signed : “ iPRANCTESCHirs VBBiiAS mpxi,” on canvas, 
of a grey and opaque tone. 

* Chiesa deir Ospitale. Canvas, oil, inscribed on a card, on the step of the throne 
“ FnA3sroiscnc7S veeltts de vicektia pinxit die XX. jxEsrn mdxh.” The Virgin sits 
under a throne festooned with fruit, S. Catherine, to the left, receives the ring ; 
near her, S. Lucy and another female. To the right S. Joseph, with an Infant 
holding the hem of his dress, and S. John the Baptist by him. The Eternal, in a 
lunette, is attended by two angels. The latter is quite Peruginesque, of a cold 
flat, but rosy tone. The Virgin and S. Catherine have coarse round heads ; the 
children are grotesquely puffy. The forms and drapery generally are Umbrian. 
But the picture, in its pilaster and border adorned with patterns and gambols of 
infants, is much injured, 

* One side of the nave contains a series of panelled frames flUod with scones 
from the lives of the Saints, and one with singing children. Beneath those are 
eleven half-lengths of Saints, male and female, in rounds. Above the arch of the 
tribune is Christ in ben^ction with SS. John and James, On the otlxer side of 
the nave, the continuation of subjects similar to those first described, the whole 
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A later instance of Verlas’ third-rate adaptation of Perugino is a canvas 
of the Virgin, Child, and Saints, dated 1517, ia the parish church of 
Saroedo, near Thiene (province of Vicenza).^ Another, equally char- 
acteristic though unauthenticated by a signature, is the Madonna and 
Saints in the church of Velo, by Thiene, in which the drawing is taken 
from a cartoon by Vannucci ; and two children at the foot of the throne 
are copies from the Perugino of Marseilles.^ We shall see in a further 
notice of the school of Vicenza, how Speranza, a local artist, received 
an impress from the Umbrians, whilst Bartolommeo Montagna, in some 
pictures, imparts to his subjects something like a reminiscence of the 
Peruginesque. Having thus reconnoitred the country outside Umbria 
in which Vannucci’s example found attraction, we revert again to 
Perugia, to the career of the two Caporali, of Melanzio, and the AHani. 

Bartolommeo Caporali is one of the old and inferior craftsmen whose 
names are found in records in connection with ordinary labours.® He 
furnished pennons for the magistrates of Perugia in 1472,^ and con- 
tracted for an altarpiece in a chapel at S. Lorenzo in 1477.® He was 
commissioned to deliver a Madonna in 1487 for the church of S. Maria 
Maddalena at Castighone del Lago,® and in 1499 he and Fiorenzo valued 
a picture by Manni.^ The only specimen of his skill that has any claims 
to authenticity is that of 1487, the several parts of which are preserved 
in the Casa Parocchiale at Castighone del Lago ; consisting of a half- 
length Virgin and Child, SS. Mary Magdalen, Antony the Abbot, Rooh, 
and four busts of angels. They are rough distempers in which some 
conventional affectation of grace remains, though the figures are drawn 
with wiry and broken outlines in a coarse and incorrect style recalling 
Fiorenzo and Benozzo Gozzoh, and coloured in raw and sharply con- 

in Verlas’ manner, not to be confounded with that in a canvas of the Virgin adoring 
the Infant on her knees, between Saints ; a local tempera of the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

One may note in passing as works with a local stamp, at S. Giorgio, near Velo 
(close to Sohio), frescoes of the Crucifixion, Nativity, Besurrection, S. George and 
the Dragon, and Four Evangelists, in a ceiling, of the same weak class as an altar- 
piece representing the Virgin and Child between SS. George, Antony the Abbot, 
Blaise and Martin, inscribed: “hoo orus rBcrr pibiu BONBNaoimurs dam. dni 
ATSTDBBE DB PIONB DB VBIiLO, DE MBSB SBPTBMBBIS M COCO OTAVO.” (1408) ; all 
injured. 

1 The Virgin’s face is round and coarse. She is attended by two angels ; and 
cherubs show their heads around her. The Saints at her sides are (from left to 
right) S. Christopher carrying the Infant, dry, lean, and repulsive; S. Jerome, a 
copy one should say from Perugino; SS. Boch and Sebastian (foot new). The 
drawing of the latter and of S. Jerome is that of a fourth-rate Peruginesque. On 
the step of the throne is a “ oartellino,” on which are the words : PKANCJisoTrs 
VEBiiUS DE viOBNTiA PiNXiT 1517.” The Virgin and Angel Annunciate are at the 
upper sides of the picture, each figure on gold ground (canvas, oU). 

® Wood, oiL At the sides of the Virgin, SS. Antony the Abbot and Dominic. 

® He is said by Mabiotti, LeU,^ vbi sv/p., p. 82, to have been free of the Perugian 
Guild in 1442 ; but this is possibly a mistake or a misprint. 

^ Ibid. ® ibid. ® Ibid, ’ Ibid. 
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trasted tints.^ They are akin to pieces assignable to him in competition 
with Lodovico de Angelis ; ^ resembling a mutilated fresco removed from 
S. Giuliana to the Gallery of Perugia,® a panel of 1485 at Ravenna,^ or 
a Virgin and Child dated 1484, in the Gallery of Naples.® It would be 
justifiable, indeed, to neglect such poor creations, were it not of advan- 
tage to make note of them for the sake of tracing the style of Giovanni 
Battista Caporah,® the pupil of Vannucci, the plagiarist of Cesariano’s 
translation of Vitruvius.’ 

It has been stated, without proof as far as present research can avail, 
that Giovanni Battista Caporali was bom about 1476.® As an apprentice 
under his father, he might have witnessed the progress of the altarpiece 
of Castiglione del Lago ; and one might expect to find in the productions 

^ All on gold ground, and the distemper hatched as usual over verde ground. 
The Infant, erect on the Virgin’s lap, is draped at the hip, gives the blessing, and 
holds an orb in His left. The Magdiden is partly injured (right side of head). S. 
Antony’s is a vulgar face without brow (large flaw in the beard). There is some- 
thing grotesque in the air of the S. Sebastian. The angels are less feeble. Mabiotti 
gives the following inscription, which is no longer to be seen : “pisit babtholombus 

CAPOBAUS DE PEBIJSIO, QXTBSTA OPEBA, AJCffO PAOTO PABB E CAOCIADOBB DE OAS- 
TiULioNE DELAGO. A.D. M. cooolxxxvh.” {LeU,f pp. 83-4). [The panels of Cas- 
tiglione del Lago are no longer to be traced. According to Mr. Perkins, the only 
authenticated work by Caporali is a signed picture at Montone near Umbertide. 
A second picture at Montone — a very attractive banner of the Virgin of Mercy — 
has been attributed by many authors to Caporali, but Mb. Pebkins combats this 
attribution in Rassegna d'Arte for August 1907.] 

® Gallery of Perugia. Subject : SS. Margaret, Antony and Catherine {antea in 
*'Fiorenzo,” note to p. 166), and Virgin, Child, and Saints at Corciano. 

® Now in Gallery of Perugia (antea in “ Fiorenzo ”). 

• Triptych, of the Virgin and Child between S. Peter and S. Paul (see antea in 
“Fiorenzo ”). [This, as we have already noted, is by Antoniasso , and is now in 
the UfSzi.] 

® No. 106 [?] Gallery of Naples. (Wood, tempera, on gold ground.) The 
Virgin holds the Child erect before her, on a parapet. With her left she caresses 
a bird. The Virgin’s head, which is small, is injured. Manner of Bartolommeo 
Caporali before the period of the Castiglione panels. 

• There is no account of Bartolommeo Caporali’s death, but the will of his 
widow Brigida is preserved (dated 1621). It purports to be drawn up “in the 
dwelling of the heirs of Bartholomasus CaporaJis, piotor ” (Mabiotti, vbi aup.f p. 84). 

' [A very pleasing picture recently acquired by the Ufiflzi (1544), representing the 
Virgin, Child, and Angels, is officially ^ven to Caporali. In the Gallery at Peruria 
the following are given to him, either directly, or in part with Bonfigli : — Sala VIII., 
Nos. 4 and 7, Annunciation; Nos. 3 and 6, SS. Peter and Catherine, Paul and Peter 
Martyr; Sala IX., No. 8, fresco of Christ and Virgin in Glory (1469); No. 10, 
Gonf alone of the Annunziata (1466); No. 11, Fragment of a head ; No. 12, S. Mary 
Magdalen ; No. 14, God Blessing. 

Mr. Berenson further groups under Ms name : — Berlin Gallery, No. 137 a, Madonna 
and Angels; Boston (U.S.A.), Gardner Coll., Bormition ; Florence, Home Coll., 
Madonna; Horsmonden, Austen Coll., Madonna and Angels (?); Isola Maggioro 
(Trasimeno), Church of S. Angelo, Crucifix and Saints ; London, Wagner CoU., 
Madonna, Child, and Angels ; Passignano, Madonna deU’ Olivo, fresco, Madonna 
and Angels.] 

^ We have not collated Cesariano and Caporali, but the annotators of Vasari 
state that the five books with notes and plans, of which the latter consists, are 
copied from the former (Armotatorsy Vasabi, vol. vi., p. 68). 

• Mezzanotte, Idfe of Peragino, p. 271* 
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of his manhood some reminiscence of the paternal manner. He went 
early in the sixteenth century (? 1507, 1508) to Rome, where he had 
the personal acquaintance of Perugino, Pinturicchio, Bramante, and 
Signorelli, and frequented the company of Aretino.^ It was natural 
that if he studied these masters collectively, he should mingle inspira- 
tions from them with those derived from his father. A fresco (of a fair 
class) in the semidome of S. Oroce in Gerusalemme at Rome offers an 
example of such a mixture. It has already led to the inquiry, whether 
such a man as Antoniasso might not have had a share in it ; one might 
now be led to look deeper into the secrets of its origin. The Eternal in 
Glory, at the highest part of the semidome, is Umbrian after the fashion 
of a follower of Bonfigli, and is attended by angels in the mould of 
Melozzo. S. Helen, below, adored by a kneeling cardinal, is shaped on 
the model of Pinturicchio, though of heavier build than was usual with 
him. In groups of soldiers to the right there are figures imitating those 
of Piero della Francesca and Signorelli. To the left, the nudes of men 
raising the Cross recall Alunno, Signorelli, Pinturicchio. As to colour, 
the injured condition of the frescoes preclude criticism. It is, however, 
possible that they should have been carried out in a great measure by 
such a man as the younger Caporali.® 

There is a Virgin and Saints in S. Girolamo al Seminario at Citt^ di 
Gastello, signed : ‘‘ hoc opus pecit JOHjes bta 1492.” It seems the 
school- work of a man who had been with Signorelli. We inquire whether 
this can be Caporali.^ 

In S. Salvatore, about a mile distant from Panicale, the apse still 
contains remnants of a Christ in Majesty between SS. John the Baptist 
and Peter. Their forms, features, and expression, the way in which they 
are designed, draped, and coloured, are a modernised adaptation of the 
paltry manner of Bartolommeo Caporali at Castiglione del Lago ; and 
the more likely to be by Giovanni Battista because they are carri^ out 
with the tricky boldness of the decorations at the Villa Passerini, near 
Cortona.^ 

The same hand, bolder, freer, and more closely following Signorelli, 


1 rSee antea in ‘‘Perugino,” and in “Pinturicchio.”] When he published his 
Vitruvius in 1636 at Perugia, he sent a copy to Aretino, who acknowledges it in 
a letter from Venice of Oct, 3, 1637, calling the painter Bitte, ae Vasan does 
(Vasari, vol. vi., p. 67), and reminding him of their old relations at Rome, bee 
AUBTiisro, Lettere (Paris), vol. i., p. 134, verso. j 

3 The general tone of these injured frescoes is yellow and varde, mth shadows 
of a coppery red. Ihe distant landscapes in the scenes from the ff S. 

Helen are very heavy. The Eternal’s bewigged he^ looks ag^ a^muffl^ m 
clothes after Bonfigh’s fashion. (See also <mtea, Antomasso ). [These are by 


Antomasso.] , , n* »» 

» See antea, “School of SignoreUi. , j 

* The colour is a flat dull red, but freely and dightly handled, 
behind the throne is retouched. 


The landscape 
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yet stiU with something of Perugino and Raphael, seems to have executed 
the Nativity and its lunette of the Eternal in different parts of the Duomo 
of Panicale 1 The final expansion of the same style, altered by recol- 
lections of Giulio Romano and Michael Angelo, may be found in the 
florid handling of sixteen classical subjects in the Passerini Villa, where 
Oaporali tries his hand at vehement action and muscular display, draws 
with a brave sort of facility and colours the wall freely with warm liquid 
tints 2 The frescoes of that villa afford a clue to other productions at 
S. M. del Calcinaio, near Cortona,^ and elsewhere.^ Caporali died about 
1560.5 

Orsini, copying from a MS., of which he neglects to indicate the age, 
declares that a Nativity, begun by Perugino at S. Francesco of Monte- 
falco, was completed by his disciple Melanzio.® We have seen that some 
parts of it are from the cartoons of Vannucci, but that the handling 
betrays the comparative inferiority of a pupil.'^ If Melanzio could be 
acknowledged as the author of this fresco, we should have convincing 
evidence of the ease with which artists of a low class, under the orders 
of a great ma»ster, can rise above an usual mediocrity. There is nothing 
improbable in the suggestion that Melanzio, who was a local painter of 
Montefalco, should have been subordinate to Vannucci, in one of his 
visits to that place. But the earliest pieces that can be attributed to 
this fourth-rate workman prove him to have engrafted the Peruginesquc 

1 Wood, oil. The principal panel on an altar to the left as you enter the Duomo, 
and the lunette in the sacristy. 

2 The subjects are given in notes to Vasabi. vol. vi., p. 145. Vasabx says that 
the Passerini Villa was planned and erected by Giovanni Battista Caporali (vol. vi., 
g. 145). The villa and its frescoes date previous to 1529, when Cardinal Passerini 

® At the high altar is a fresco of the Eternal with two Angels, and a panel of 
the Assumption which, if not by Caporali, is in his style, and perhaps done with 
the help of Bemabei (Papacello). 

* Caporali executed frescoes at Montemorcino, near Perugia, in 1547. Tlxero 
are fragments from that place at Perugia, in the house of Signor Pampaglini. A 
Virgin and Child, a young Baptist, an Angel and Virgin Annunciate ; on the latter 
a mutilated date : dxx.” The two first are reminiscent of Manni, the two last 
are more like works of Caporali. In the same house, a piece of fresco with a half- 
length figure originally in S. Severo of Perugia, looks as if it had been painted by 
one in Eiorenzo’s school. The frescoes at Montemorcino were valued (November 
1547) by Lattanzio di Monte Rubiano and Dono Doni (Mabiotti, Lett., p. 23(1). 

® Caporali was Decemvir at Perugia in 1519 ; and a record of 1621 relates to 
property left him by his mother. He dedicated his Vitruvius to the Conte Bigazziui 
in 1533. In 1540 he was Papacello ’s security for the completion of certain frescoes 
in S. Maria di Cesi, near Spoleto. In 1543 he contracted for frescoes in S. M. di 
Monteluoe which have perished. In 1549 he, Domenico di Paris Alfani, and Pompeo 
Cocchi valued a picture by Lattanzio di Monte Bubiano at Perugia. In 1563, ho 
niade his will ; in 1660 (circa) he died (Mariotti, Lett., pp. 84, 233-9). A picture 
in the Chiesa del at Perugia representing Cardinal Eulvio deha Corgna and 
other figures assigned to G. B. Caporali (Mariotti, p. 236; Constantiiti, p. 188; 
Mezzanotte, p. 272), seems too modem to be really by him . 

* Orsini, Life of Perugino, ubi sup,, p. 206. 

* See antea, “ Perugino.” 
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methods on the older ones derived from Benozzo and Alunno.^ An 
altarpieoe of 1488, ^ and a fresco of 1513 at Torrita,® near Montefaloo, 
would confirm tiiis opinion if they could be shown to have been originally 
by Melanzio. Of this there is little reason to doubt if we compare them 
with others of more unassailable authenticity, such as the tempera of 
1498 in S. Fortunato outside Montefalco,^ or that of 1515, at S. Leonardo 
in the same place.^ The Perugian element in the first is like that observ- 
able in Tiberio d’ Assisi and Bartolommeo Caporali. In the second there 
is more of Tiberio and something in addition of Spagna. In .each case, 
the result is poor and very inferior to the Peruginesque Nativity already 
mentioned. Nor did Melanzio, if on this occasion he distinguished him- 
self, ever rise to the same level again, as may be testified by frescoes and 
panels that can be attributed to him at Vecciano,® in S. Francesco, in 
the cathedral, and in S. Luminara of Montefalco, and in the monastery 
of Subiaco.*^ 

^ [1^. Perkins is of the opinion that Melanzio’s early work shows a derivation 
from Fiorenzo di Lorenzo.] 

* This is a panel, in five niches, with the Virgin holding the Child erect on her 
knees, in benediction, between SS. Sebastian and Severe, Augustine and Theresa, on 
gold ground. Four seraphs are placed in medallions in the spandrils. The figures, 
three-quarters the life-size, are painted poorly in tempera, of a dull yellow colour 
in the flesh. The heads are small and pinched, the drawing of extremities faulty. 
The S. Augustine seems a copy from Alunno. On the border one reads : “ depiota 
BST AD ONORBM MABT^. VlROmiS AB. m488 DIE VERO PENTOmiA MENS. DBOEMBRIS.” 
[This altarpiece is in S. Francesco at Montefaloo, where there is also another polyp- 
tych of the year 1487, which Mb. Pebkins considers an unquestionable work of 
Melanzio (c/. Bassegna d’Arte, August 1907).] 

® S. Antony the Abbot is enthroned between six Saints, amongst whom are 
SS. Rooh (much injured), Francis, Anthony of Padua (all but life-size). In a lunette, 
Christ in the Tomb, bony, and still reminiscent of GozzoH. The drawing of the 
S. Antony and Saints is careful, Umbrian in character, and also recalls Benozzo, 
the colour tending to brownish yellow. . On the border : " die 15. m513. deoem:- 

BRIS. LASSATI VITIO, &C.” 

* Wood, tempera, figures life-size, of the Virgin and Child between SS. Antony, 
Bernardino, Francis, Fortunato, Louis, and Severo. On a border : “ PBANCiscfus 
DE MOTEPALOO PisiT 1498.” The Virgin is like one by Tiberio, the Infant, paltry 
as ill Bartolommeo Caporali, the extremities incorrectly drawn. The outlines 
generally straight and broken, drapery Perugineaque, and the flesh of a dull sad 
tone, with dark shadows, 

* The Virgin, adoring the Child on her knee, is enthroned under a dais, attended, 
above, Iw six angels, two of whom su^end a crown above her head. At the sides 
are SS. Lawrence, John the Baptist, Barbara, Antony, and Jerome, John Evange- 
list, Sebastian, Francis, Louis the King, and Chiara (canvas, tempera), inscribed : 

PBANOISCrcrS MEL MONTBPALO. PETXIT AHnsO DOM. MXLDESIMUS QTTOfrTBaESIMO 
DEOIMO QTJiKTO DIE SEPJMA SEPTEMBBi.” In the Style of the foregoing. The 
colour is earthy yellow, with little chiaroscuro. 

® This fresco, in a chapel at Vecciano, near Montefaloo, is partly damaged and 
altered in tone by damp and restoring. The Virgin, enthroned with the Child 
between two ange6, is remioisoent of Melanzio. In the sides of the recess in which 
she is depicted, are the Baptist and S. Sebastian. In the vaulting are SS. Peter and 
IVanois, The figures are not quite devoid of feeling. Yet the drawing is defective, 
chiefly in the extremities. There is thick substance ofj reddish colour. We are 
reminded in this piece of an imitation of Spagna and Tiberio. 

’ At S. Francesco of Montefalco, the subject of a tavola, assignable to Melanzio, 
is the Virgin of Succour (^e-size figures), inscribed : “ geiseyda s. bastiani p. 
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But it is tiino to close the register of men who lived on the traditions 
of Perugino, or his more talented apprentices, with a notice of the Alfani 
and their contemporaries. 

A goldsmith and architect named Paris, having lived for more than 
half a century in Perugia, hred his son Domenico to the profession of art ; ^ 
and the youth contracted an intimate friendship with Raphael. He is 
said to have been strongly soUoited by the latter to visit Rome, but in 
vain,^ and Domenico was content to keep up a correspondence wdth his 
brother student, and to act as his agent in Perugia. An undated letter 
is preserved in the Wioar collection at LiUe, in which Raphael requests 
Domenico to apply to a lady of the name of Atalanta at Perugia for a 
debt due to him ; and it has been very fairly suggested that the lady is 
no other than Madonna Atalanta Baglioni, for whom the Entombment 
in the Palazzo Borghese at Rome was finished in 1507. Some approach 
to certainty as to the date applicable to this epistle may be found in a 
drawing of the Holy Family at the back of it, the style of which points 
to a period little later than 1507.^ Raphael thus repaid the small 
services he required from his friends at Perugia with designs which they 
treasured up, as we shall see, for future use. 

Domenico Alfani willingly undertook, we may believe, the commis- 
sions entrusted to him, and for the rest, worshipped the style of Raphael 
with great and meritorious constancy. He became a registered master 
at Perugia in 1610 ; ^ painted in Berto’s company pennons for trumpeters 
and a shield with the arms of Leo X. in 1611 and 1613,® and gradually 
rose, as years went by, to the higher dignities of altarpieces. Towards 
middle age, having a family of natural children whom he caused to be 
legitimised,^ he took his son Orazio into partnership, and they laboured 
in common. Nor does Orazio appear to have worked on his own account 
tiU late in life. For this reason the works of the two Alfani remained 
fdmost alike and bore the stamp of one atelier. The tendency to copy 

r. PRO AIABtrS DIOTI S. BASTIAin TABQimsn PBBITEI ET PRAJSrOBSOHINI A.I). MU-X.” 
tempera. The figme of the Virgin protecting the Child from Satan, is long. 
The drawing is straight and broken. The same subject, dated 1507, of which this 
seems a repfica, is in S. Domenico of Montefalco. 

In the cathedral of Montefalco, a lunette fresco of the Virgin, Cluld, Angel, 
and Tobias, a Saint in episoopals, and S. Sebastian, is a ruder work of the above 
class. In S. Luminara, a Dead Christ, with the mourning Virgin and Magdalen, 
has the character of Melanzio, and bears an inscription closing with the date 1500. 
Above the portal of the same church is a Virgin of Mercy, with two Saints holding 
up her mantle, seemingly a youthful production of the same artist. For Subiaco, 
see voL 1, of tins work, p. 70 et seq. 

^ Mariotti, Lett., p. 241. 

* We have not discovered Passavaitt’s authority for this statement {Life, of 
Rapkctel, vhi awp., vol. i., p. 217). 

® The letter in full is in Ponqilboni, in facsimile, p. 293, and p. 70, printed. 

* Mabiotti, Leu., p. 241. His name in the register is : “ Domenico Paridis 
Panderi Alfani” 

» Ibid., p, 242. » In 1520 (ibid., pp. 250-1). 
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Raphael is perceptible in their pictures for years after his death, and only 
made way in part, at a later period, for that of Rosso, who, having been 
hospitably treated by Alfani as he fled to Perugia from the sack of Rorne 
in 1527, returned his kindness with advice and even with cartoons for 
whole altarpieces.^ That artists of so little originality should not be of 
first-rate talents need not be remarked. After Rosso’s departure, the 
Alfani fell into the mannerism of the decline, and lost some of the few 
advantages they had possessed at first. 

The earliest production of Domenico’s that exists is the Virgin and 
Child enthroned between SS. Gregory and Nicholas, a panel, in oil, with 
Alfani’s name and the date of 1518 on the hem of the Virgin’s mantle, 
in the CoUegio Gregoriano at Perugia.^ It is full of Raphaelesque beauty 
and feeling in the principal group, which recalls Raphael’s Madonna in 
the late Roger’s Collection ; pleasing from the nobleness and regularity 
of the forms in the attendant saints, but marred by the paltriness of 
two angels like Victories suspending the crown over the Virgin’s head, 
and still more so by the uniform dulness of darkly-shaded and unglazed 
colour.® These distinct features are apparent in an equally fine fresco 
of the Virgin and Child between SS. Francis and Bernardino, and two 
lower figures of SS. Jerome and Antony of Padua, to the right as one 
enters the church of S. Francesco at Bettona. The Child, held on her 
lap by the Virgin, and receiving a Cross from S. Francis, is a little too 
weighty perhaps ; and there is something strained in the grouping, but 
the Virgin’s face is pleasing ; her movement is natural, and the art dis- 
played is derived from that of Raphael at the period of the Madoimas 
della Seggiola ” or “ di Fohgno,” with some additional fleshiness in 
the figures and mannerism in the drawing. The draperies are generally 
fair, chiaroscuro sufficient, colour rosy and of good impasto.^ Of similar 
interest are scenes from the fife of S. Antony, altar frescoes attributable 
to Domenico in S. Antonio Abate at Deruta.® A Madonna, with two 
Angels playing harp and viol, and two kneeling Saints, a panel dated 

1 Vasabi, Life of Rosso, vol. ix., p. 73. 

2 [Now in Perugia Gallery, Sala XVIH,, N'o. 39.] 

® Wood, oil, figures life-size. In the hem of the Virgin’s dress, above the right 
foot: MDXvm.” Above the left foot; “dombnioo pece.” Small figures orna- 

menting the throne or© quit© Raphaelesque. There is also a reminiscence of 
Pompeo Cocchi in the head of S. Augustine. The distance of the picture is a land- 
scape. V 

* To the right, as one enters the church. The lower saints relieved on a fictiye 
marble sldrting at the sides of a real niche. Parts of the blue mantle of the Virgin 
are gone ; and pieces of S. Francis’ dress are renewed. The head of S. Antony 
of Padua is injured and some of his frock scaled away. The ground of the upper 
subject is blue sprinkled with stars. 

® The arched part of the waU is divided into four parts each of which contains 
a scene^from the life of S. Antony (much injured). Below is a statu© of S. Antony, 
at the sides of which are two painted figures of SS. Sebastian and Roch.^ There is 
much life and^power in the work, which is, no doubt, by Domenico Alfani, 
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1621, and signed by Alfani in tbe cathedral of CStt^ deUa Pieve, recalls 
that of 1518, and is coloured in the flat reddish tone adopted by Andrea 
da Salerno ; ^ it is the best authenticated example amongst those which 
the artist furnished to the churches of Perugino’s birthplace ^ In the 
Virgin, Child, and Saints and Angels, by Domenico, in the Gallery 
of Perugia, the Florentiue element is already exhibited. The colour is 
glossy, yet modelled with great impasto. The figures are free in move- 
ment and of fuUy expanded forms, and they are moulded into a well- 
distributed composition. But whilst one traces the gradual change to a 
more modem system, the influence of Raphael is still to be noticed in 
the Infant Christ and in some of the saints.^ 

It is not till 1532 that the full expansion of the Florentine style is 
visible in Domenico’s works. Vasari says that when Rosso stayed at 
Perugia he gave Alfani a cartoon for an Adoration, which the latter 
conveyed with success to panel.^ This episode is to be found in an 
altarpiece at S. Agostino of Perugia, in which all trace of Umbrian 
feeling is absent ; ^ but the Madoima and Saints of Sta. Giuliana at 
Perugia bears Domenico’s name, with the date of 1632, and suggests the 
same reflections ; and it is clear that as he did this piece he had abandoned 
the nature of a Perugian for an imitation of Del Sarto, such as we 
recognise in the Madonnas of Rosso.® Our English collections are not 

1 The altaoTpiece (wood, oil, figures life-size) is inscribed : “ aiwo domini mdxxi. 
DOMiNicnjs pA»iDis p. PBETJSiNTJS piNXiT.” The kneeHng saints at the sides are 
one in episcopals and Mary Magdalen. Much of the colour has scaled away. 

® There is also an altai^iece (wood, oil, figures life-size) of the Virgin between 
SS. Bartolommeo, Francis, Louis, and Antony, in Alfani’s Raphaelesque manner, 
with much repaiating in the draperies, at S. Francesco of Citt& della Pieve, and a 
S. Jerome (wood, oil) in S. Agostino of the same place, a mixture of the manner 
of Atfani and G. B. Caporali. 

® A foreshortened Angel, above the Virgin’s head, throws flowers ; and two 
others hold up the crown. The Infant is reversed from that in an altarpiece at 
the Carmine of Perugia, and from a drawing of Baphael, the original from which 
that altarpiece is done. The Saints about the Virgin are Nich(3as, Peter, Paul, 
and Lucy. On the step of the throne : “ md. xxnn.” (Wood, oil, figures life-size. ) 
[Sala XVIIL, No. 28.] 

* Vasari, vol. ix., p, 73. 

® This piece has been assigned on no olear grounds by Orsini to Orazio, whereas 
it is by Domenico. It shows little feeling, is composed in the Florentine fashion, 
and of a reddish yellow tone. [Attributed to Domenico in the Gallery at Perugia 
are — ^an Adoration of Magi, Sala XVIII., No. 16 ; a Nativity, Sala XVIII., No. 26 ; 
a Coronation, Sala XVIII., No. 19 ; a Piet^i, Sala XVIII., No. 42 ; Crucifixion 
and Saints, Sala XIX., No. 11; Madonna, Child, and Saints, Sala XIX., No. 8. 
As we shall see, more than one of them is by Orazio.] Of old there was a Visitation, 
dated, it is said, 1645, at the back of the Adoration. It is now in S. Pietro of 
Perugia and greatly damaged, but much in the same manner, and now without a 
date, unless memory be treacherous. 

• The Virgin, on a round pedestal, with the Infant erect on her knee, is attended 
by two infant angels in flight above her. The Evangelist, with on© foot on the 
step of the pedestal, points to the Saviour as he looks at the spectator. S. Giuliana 
sits with an arm on a book, and a monster in leading strings. The composition, 
dra^'ng, and drapery suggest that the cartoon of this piece was Rosso^. The 
bodies are large, the heads small, the colour raw and bricky, with dark shadows. 
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entirely bare of illustrations of this change in Domenico. We find one 
in a Holy Family assigned to Perino del Vaga, in the collection of Castle 
HoTOrd.^ 

In 1663, Domenico and Orazio are found joint undertakers of a 
Crucifixion, SS. Jerome and Apollonia, for S. Francesco of Perugia ; 
the execution of which seems to have been left almost entirely in the 
hands of the younger man.^ Of this we have the less reason to doubt, 
as an earlier production of Orazio is preserved in a transept of the same 
church. The subject is the Nativity, singular for the unusual intro- 
duction of S. Anna vuth a basin of water, the style, a mixture of 
Domenico’s and imitative Raphaelesque, the colour, of a monotonous 
and all but shadowless rosy tone. Guide-books declare that the pre- 
della, now missing, was inscribed, and bore the date of 1636.^ The 
handling is similar to that of the Crucifixion between SS. Jerome and 
Apollonia ; it proves that an altarpiece at the Carmine of Perugia, 
designed with slight changes from Raphael’s Holy Family at Lille, and 
usually attributed to Domenico AJfani, cannot have been done by him, 
but must be considered either as a youthful production of Orazio, or of 
some one related to him in art. There is indeed room for uncertainty on 
this point. The composition is copied with the help of squares jhom 
Raphael’s beautiful dravung, twelve cherubs’ heads being introduced 
into the upper arched portion instead of three as Sanzio proposed. The 
execution is cold and careful, as one might expect from a young artist, 
the flesh but slightly shaded, and of a flat rosy yellow, laid on at one 
painting, the dresses, on the contrary, of thick impasto and high surface. 
These characteristics would suit Orazio ; but on the side of a house 
forming part of the distance of the altarpiece, the word “ AJsrsMiMO ” is 
legible, and on the hem of the Virgin’s dress : “ o. m.dxx. axse ... & 

The hands are bent in M. Angelo’s fashion. In the predella„ in five parts, scenes 
from the life and martyrdom of S. Ginliana are depicted ; — ^inscribed, on the pedestal : 
“ AD. M.D.XXXIL "F. DOMINICU-S PABADIS PEBTJSimrS PACIEBAT ” (figures in oil, life- 
size, on panel). pSTow in Gallery, Sala XEX., No. 6,] 

1 The Virgin holds the Child, who embraces the young Baptist, S. Joseph looking 
on behind, and leaning on his staff. The colour is dull, the handling mechanical. 
But the composition is one of the good Florentine class adapted, one should say, 
by Domenico Alfani (wood, oil, figmes life-size). 

^ The contract with both is in IVUriotti, Lett, The picture, of a reddish 
flesh tone, is injured ; it hangs at an altar in the transit of S. Francesco. 
The Christ is by no means good. [Now in Gallery, Sala XIX., No. 11, ascribed 
to Domenico.] 

® Now without its predeUa, in the Gallery of Perugia. [Sala XVTIL, No. 26, and 
ascribed to Domenico.] Three angels sing behind S. Joseph, and the pastors are 
in the distance (wood, oil). The type and movement of the Child are Raphaelesque, 
as m the Holy Family at the Carmine {poatea). The Virgin’s regular features are 
reminiscent of Domenico’s. S. Anna looks somewhat Florentine ; the angels poor 
in form. The picture is injured and abraded (the angels particularly). A lunette, 
with an Eternal in it, once formed a part of the piece. It had been oh^tened 
Raphael, but is neither by liim, nor by Orazio. See as to the predella and its date, 
CosTANTiNi, Gtiida di Perugia, vibi avp., p. 303. 
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MBNO XX.,” which has been interpreted, by a considerable stretch of 
imagination, as Anselmo G-iovanni and Domenico Alfani.^ A Martyrdom 
of S, Sebastian at the Uffizi is apparently by the same hands.^ The 
remaining pictures of Orazio may be left to the compass of a note.® 
After his father’s death, about 1633, ^ he lived for nearly thirty years, 
dying at Rome in 1583, with the doubtful celebrity, attached to his 
name, of first president in the Academy of Perugia, founded a.d. 1573.^ 

1 The picture, once on an altar to the left in SS. Simone e Giuda (more commonly 
the Carmine) is now in the Peri^a Gallery. [Sala XVIII., No. 38, ascribed to 
Domenico.] The draperies are injured by retouelimg ; and the violet of S. Aima’s 
dress is repainted. Obsini, in his Life of Perugmo, p. 24 and following, enriches 
the catalogue of Vannucci with this work. 

2 XJffizi, No. 1182 [now 1205]. Small panel, oil. S. Sebastian, nude on the 
tree, and archers drawing their bows, like the same subject at Panicale. The 
figures are diy and lean, and remind one in some things of Signorelli’s at S. Domenico 
of Citta di Gastello. [Mob-eih considers this an early work of Girolamo Genga 
(c/. Della PiUura Italianaf p. 89). Mr. Berenson is of the same opinion.] 

® Perugia. S. Francesco, altar of S. Francis (wood, oil). Virgin, Child, youthful 
Baptist, S. Joseph, and three other Saints ; the colour, clear and rosy, the Virgin 
and Child m the manner of, and imitated from. Rosso. [Now in Gallery, Sala XIX., 
No. 8, ascribed to Domenico.] Same church. Archangel Michael trampling on 
the Seven Sins. CNiow in Gallery, Sala XXI., No. 16.] Perugia. S. Pietro. The 
Resurrection and the Assumption, two pieces in a low baroque style, by Orazio. 
The two rounds with miracles of SS. Peter and Paul, at the sides of the high portal, 
are ugly and totally repainted. Perugia. Gallery. Wood, oil. A copy from 
Raphael’s Entombment in the Borghese Palace at Rome, washy and cold. [Sala 
XVIII., No. 37.] Adoration of the Magi, wood, oil, feeble, and injured. [Sala 
XVIII., No. 16.] Holy Family, baroque, imitation Parmegiano and Rosso. 
Virgin, Child, Baptist, and S. Joseph, curiously mannered, and by some follower 
of Raphael del Colie. Decollation of S. Catherine, and two other subjects, are 
more like predella fragments by Domenico than by Orazio. Predella, formerly 
under the Virgin and Saints (No. 37) at the Louvre, attributed to Ingegno, like 
the foregoing. No. 76. Five half-lengths in a lunette, from S. M. Nuova of 
Perugia, by Orazio. Perugia. S. M. Nuova, Sacristy. SS. Sebastian, Roch, and 
Three Children, assigned to Sebastian del Piombo, is by one of the Alfani. Perugia. 
Confratemitk di S. Agostino. Virgin, Child, SS. James, Philip, Augustine, Dominic 
and Francis, a weak picture of Orazio’s latest time, a caricatiare of the forms common 
in Parmegiano. Louvre (No. 26). Marriage of S. Catherine, dated 1648, originally 
in S, Francesco of Perugia. For additional productions con^t the Guides. 

* Domenico is described as the author of frescoes, dated 1626, in the Villa of 
Prepo, near Perugia (Mabiotti, p. 248). [See A. ScAnvAOSTTi, in Bassegna d^Arte, 
August 1903.] In 1627, he received a commission for an altarpiecef or Castel 
Rigone, which was valued in 1634 (ibid., p. 246). It was long supposed to have 
found its way to the Gallery of the Dffizi at Florence, but the round of the Holy 
Family there (No. 1110) is not that of Castel Rigone, though it is a fine Pemigian 
work in Domenico Alfani’s style. Missing are the frescoes of Domenico painted 
in S. Fiorenzo of Perugia, some of which had been taken from the wall on the 
demolition of that church (figure of S. Andrew). See M^JEtiOTTi, p. 248. In 1636, 
Domenico painted the arms of Paul III. on the Public Palace of Perugia ; in the 
following year, a statue of S. Louis in S. Francesco (ibid., p. 242). In 1536 also, 
Domenico married the mother of his legitimised children (ibid., p. 250). In 1649 
he valued a picture by Lattanzio Pagani and made a will (ibid., pp. 248 to 260). 
In 1653, Domenico was still living (ibid., p. 247). 

® Orazio was bom about 1610. In 1645 he was registered in the Perugian 
Gmld. He was elected tovpn architect in 1676, and deprived immediately of the 
office. See Mabiotit, p. 260 and foUov^g. Consult and compare Constaktini, 
Qmda, and Mbzza^totte, in Life of Orazio, appended to lAfe of Perugino^ 
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For Pompeo Cocohi, who was Domenico Alfani’s contemporary and 
almost his equal, there is not much to be said ; hut he should not be 
forgotten entirely amongst the Peruginesques ^ any more than Giovanni 
di Giorgio, 2 Mariano of Perugia, or Perino Cesareo.® 

^ Pompeo Cocohi is on the guild register in 1523 (Mabiottt, p. 208). A Virgin 
and Child between SS. Nicholas and Lawrence (wood, oil, life-size figures) hangs in 
the Duomo at Perugia. On the pilasters : “ .anno mdxxv. .” (? 7) with the words : 
“ POMPEO COCOHI ” in small letters beneath. The authenticity of this inscription shall 
not be denied. If Cocchi be the author of the piece, he is not unlike Domenico AlfanL 
The ChUd presents its back to the spectator like one that Procaccini might have 
conceived. The two Saints remind one of those by D. Alfani. The draperies are 
broad. The colour, of a strong red in the flesh, is well fused and of solid impasto. 
In the Perugia Gallery is a Crucified Saviour [Sala XVIIL, NTo. 18, dated 1523], 
part of a fresco detached from S. Severo, transferred to canvas, and catalogued 
under Cocchi ’s name. The nude is mannered in drawing, but not unlike that of a 
tavola, No. 203, in the same Gallery, assigned to the same master, originally in the 
Confraternity della Giustizia, and representing the Saviour on the Cross between 
the Virgin and Evangelist. On the oWerse of the panel, the Virgin holds the head 
of the Messias on her lap. The Crucifixion recalls the Florentine maimer of the 
followers of Fra Bartolommeo, stiU with a prevailing Umbrian feeling in it. The 
style is similar to that of a Crucifixion in the Louvre named Bernardino of Perugia 
(see antea, p. 301), being free and bold. In the Confraternity di S. Agostino, an old 
subterranean church at Perugia, now transformed into a storehouse, there is a 
fresco of the Crucifixion, with the fainting Virgin, John the Baptist, and three 
figures in a landscape, called Perugino by Constantini, Quida, p. 160, but in the 
manner of Cocchi or Domenico Alfani. 

Mahiotti mentions ruined wall paintings by Cocchi at Montemorcino, notes his 
wiU drawn up in 1544, and a valuation of an altarpiece by Lattanzio Pagani, in 
1549 (Lett., vhi sup., p. 238 and following). 

^ Giovanni di Giorgio was registered 1606 in the Perugian Guild (Passavant, 
Raphael, vol. i., p. 521), having, in 1506, painted the heads of a cataletto for the 
Brotherhood of the SS. Annunziata, which are said still to exist. For the same 
Brotherhood, 1617, he completed what was called a “ cassa del^ Cristo morto 
(Ex lib. confratem. sub anno, extracted by Professor Adamo Eossi), of which two 
panels are preserved. On one of them, the symbols of the Passion, and two sleeping 
soldiers, on the other, two figures of the same kind (originally done in tempera, 
on reddish brown background, but now much repainted in oil), are distributed. 
[Sala XVni., Nos. 20, 21.] There is feeling in this piece, which imitates the slight 
small figures of PinturiccMo and EaphaeVs youth with some show of success. ^ 

® For Mariano, consult Makeotti, Lett., pp. 101, 197--9, 201-2. He is mentioned 
as a poor painter by Vasari, vol. ix., p. 147, and there is a feeble creation of Ms, 
of a Peruginesque character, dating from 1503 in the Cappella Belli at S. Domenico 
of Perugia. [Now in Gallery, Sala XIX., No, 5.] 

A Virgin, Child, and two Angels, with devotees under the protection of a Pope, 
SS. Dominic and Chiara, form an altarpiece in the Chapel del Eosano in the church 
of Scheggino, near Spoleto. It is a mannered and very weak performance without 
a trace of Perugino’s style remaining, inscribed : “ perintts obsaeeijs PERUSiNtrs 
PiNOEBAT 1696.’’ A lunette above the side portal of S. Domenico at Spoleto, is 
by the same hand. 



CHAPTER XIV 


PXJNGAI, PACGHIABOTTI AND PACOHIA, PERUZZI 
AND BECCAFUMI 


In considering the last phase of development in the Sienese school, 
nothing is more remarkable than its assimilation of varied foreign 
elements. After clinging to old and almost ineradicable habits nearly 
to the close of the fifteenth century, painters who had lost all power of 
self-regeneration gradually took lessons from the Florentine, the Umbrian, 
and the Lombard, either by coming into contact with men of those 
countries at Siena, or by studying them abroad. Whilst Signorelli, 
Pinturicchio, Perugino, and Bazzi contributed to this alteration by 
practising in Siena, the Florentines of the following of Andrea del Sarto, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo extended their influence in the same 
quarter by the force, the number, and the importance of the works with 
which they filled the cities of Italy. Still, though tacitly admitting the 
superiority of men whom they admired, the Sienese never lost entirely 
the stamp of their nationality, nor succeeded in discarding their Italo- 
Byzantine manner. 

Bernardino Fungai so completely inherited the style of his master 
Benvenuto di Giovanni, that a fresco of the Assumption in the Oratory 
of S. Sebastino, near Asoiano, might be assigned with equal propriety to 
either.^ But before his death, in 1516, Fungai transferred his specific 
traits to Giacomo di Bartolommeo Pacehiarotti,® whose art, in its ex- 
pansion, was at one time hard to distinguish from that of Girolamo del 
Pacchia. Pictorial history soon forgot Fungai, of whom it preserved 
little more than tradition ; but it confounded Giacomo with Girolamo, 
so that the latter ceased altogether to exist ; and the praise which he 
had received from Vasari was supposed to apply to Paoohiarotti.® The 


1 See owiea, “ Benvenuto di Giovanni.” The fresco is given to Fungai bv 
MiLi:rasi (Com. Vasabi, vol. si., p. 173). [The fresco is by Benvenuto di Giwanm, 
aeoortog to Mr. Berenson. Mr_. Perkins sees in it also the hand of Girolamo.] 

The co^mtator above dted states without proofs, though positively, that 
Fungai died m 1516, aged fifty-six (Com. Vas-ARi, voL xi., p. 173), 

“ Vas^ Bjjeaks of Pacchia in the life of Giovannantonio Bazzi, vol. xi., n 151 
p IB coidounded with Paochiarotti by Deira Vaxm and all the Sienese chromclers 
before him Lett. Sen., vol. iii., p. 317 and following). Eumohb gives to 
Pacchmrotti things, the character of which is that of Fungai (Forechungen.vol ii) 
p. 212) and st^g^s the po^bility of assistance given by him to Pinturicchio at 
the Piccolomm libr^ (vol im, p. 46). Passavant, Raphael, vol. i.. p. 389, 
evidently alludes to pictures by Pacchia when speak^ of Pacchiarotti 
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research of Gaetano Milanesi disentangled the lives of the two men* 
Their pictures and those of Fungai still require a vigorous sifting.^ 

Guide-books give note of many productions by Fungai, which are 
preserved in churches and museums ; nor is there any difficulty in con- 
ceding that they are all by one artist, since they are alike on the spectral 
model of Matteo da Siena or Benvenuto di Giovanni, and slightly tinged 
with an imitation of Pinturicchio. They are all feebly and confusedly 
composed, ill drawn, dull in colour, unrelieved, and generally lifeless* 
The figures are unnatural and incorrect in movement, dressed in broken 
and angular drapery, exaggerated in length, and perfectly rigid ^ Amongst 
the creations of his earlier period, one, to which the date of 1500 has 
been given in books, exhibits the peculiarities we have enumerated, 
coupled with great splendour of gilding and primary colour* It repre- 
sents the Coronation, at Sta. Maria de’ Servi, or the SS. Concezione, of 
Siena.® Better proportioned, but of the same stamp, are the Virgin, 
Child, and Saints, hanging on a wall in the choir of the Carmine at Siena, 
a Fungai of 1512 ; ^ but more characteristic pieces are the Coronation in 
the church of the Madonna di Fontegiusta,® a predeUa to a Nativity 
by (?) Francesco di Giorgio in S. Domenico,® and the Assumption in the 
Academy of Siena. Without any change in its arrangement from the 
time-honoured one of the Sienese, the latter displays some Umbrian and 
Florentine peculiarities in the round and regular shape of the heads.*^ 
The five subjects of the predeUa are distributed in Pinturiochio’s fashion, 
and appear more spirited than usual, because they are of a smaller size. 
They may be due in part to the assistance afforded to Fungai by 
Pacchiarotti,® who would thus claim a share in divers panels of the 

1 [This has now been done by reoent criticism.] 

® [The usual exaggeration in regard to the Sienese painter of the fifteenth 
century.] 

® Assigned to Fungai in Taia’s and Faluschi’s Chiides, vbi sup. The date 
is given by Milanesi {Com. Vasaiu, vol. xi., p. 173). The figures are life-size, on 
panel, a caricature of those of Matteo. The angels are reminiscent of Pinturicchio, 
the Virgin and Christ also somewhat TJmbrian. 

* The date is also given by Milanesi (ibid.) and by Della Valle, Leti. Sen., 
vol. iii., p. 381. The colour is dry and of a dull low key. The SS. are Sebastian and 
another, erect, Jerome and Nicholas kneeling, the hat of the first and the staff of the 
latter held by children in front of the throne. [Now in the Siena Gallery, No. 431.] 

® Beneath the Coronation, SS. John the Baptist and Jerome kneeling, Roch, 
and another erect, and children with flowers in a landscape. The picture is all 
points and angles (wood). 

® This predeUa comprises a Martyrdom of S. Sebastian, a Massacre of the 
Innocents, and figures of Saints. The lunette of this composite work is by Matteo. 
See antea, “Matteo and Francesco di Giorgio.*^ [This Nativity is now generally 
admitted to be by Francesco, as we have already stated] 

^ [No. 441, Siena Gallery.] Wood. The Virgin is taken up as usual to the 
Eternal, who is surrounded by saints and patriarchs. Below, about the tomb, 
the kneeling SS. Francis, Bernardino, and John Evangelist. 

® No. 323 [?], com^sing S. Michael, S. Catherine clothing a beggar, the 
Marriage of Cana, the Epiphany, the Call of Peter and Andrew, S, Catherine of 
Alexandria, Tobit and the Angel 

III. 
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same class — a predella with five half-lengths of saints in the Sienese 
Academy,^ a Madonna with S. Catherine and other saints in the church 
of the Compagnia di S. Catarina at Siena ^ a Nativity in the cathedral 
of Chiusi ® and a Madonna amongst saints in the church of Buonoon- 
vento> Fungai sometimes assumes the types and affectation of Perugino, 
as may be seen in the example lately at the British Institution under 
his name,^ and in the Madonna falsely ascribed to Vivarini at the 
Kensington Museum.® His more usual garb is that with which he 
appears in the Virgin and Child catalogued as by Alunno in the collec- 
tion of Count Paul Stroganoff at S. Petersburg.*^ His best and perhaps 
latest performance is a Christ between SS. Francis and Jerome, the 
lunette of an altarpiece by Pacchiarotti in the Academy of Siena.^ The 

1 [No. 366] Siena Gallery. In the same style, [No. 376] Virgin, Child, SS. 
Jerome and the Beato Colombino, half-length ; No. 363 [?] Virgin giving the breast 
to the Infant, an Angel and S. Jerome ; No. 374, Virgin adoring the Child on her 
knee, with SS. Mary Magdalen and Antony the Abbot in rear (half-length). 
[Miss Olcott, Guide to Siena, p. 334, also gives to Fungai No. 376, a Virgin and 
Child, with SS. Mary Magdalen and John the Baptist ; and Mr. Berenson adds 
No. 385, another Madonna and Child, to the list.] 

^ The Virgin and Child are in majesty amongst angels and female saints (remini- 
scent of Pinturicchio), S. Catherine in prayer to the left, at the Virgin’s feet ; in 
side panels, S. Antony and another Saint. Three upper panels of the altar are of 
the seventeenth century. In the predella, three scenes from the life of S. Catherine, 
figures of brethren, of Jerome, and other saints (wood, oil), injured, dirty, and 
hard, the influence of Pinturicchio very sensible. 

^ In the pilasters, the Angel and Virgin Annunciate, SS. Lawrence, Catherine, 
Sebastian, and Chiara. In the predella, four scenes from the lives of the saints, 
Umbrian in character ; — exhibited in the Cappella del Sacramento. [This is by 
Fungai.] 

* Five arched compartments, Virgin and Child, SS. John the Baptist, Peter, 
Paul, and Sebastian (naked). In the spandrils, heads of cherubs (figures life-size, 
wood). [An early work of Pacchiarotti, according to Mb. Bebbnson and Mb. 
Pebkins (of. Rassegna d’Arte, October, 1904).] Similar works, an Assumption, in 
S. Sebastian, at Buonconvento, with six scenes from the life of the Virgin, in the 
predella, the latter like Matteo’s Creation. [The Assumption, according to Mb. 
Pebkins, is by Pietro di Domenico (cf. Eaaaegna d^Arte Senese, an. iv., fosc. i.),* 
the predella, an exceptionally fine work by Cozzarelli, painted, according to Mr. 
Permns, rmder Matteo’s direct inspiration.] Virgin and Child between SS. John 
and Mary Magdalen (wood, gold ground) [this must be the picture, No. 375 of the 
Siena Gallery], in the Conservatorio di S. Maria Maddalena at Siena ,* Virgin and 
Child, S. Jerome and another Saint in the same place. [No pictures remain in this 
Conservatorio now.] 

® Round of the Virgin and Child (No. 70, Exhibition of 1866), with six heads of 
winged cherubs fluttering round her head (wood, half life-size). Various episodes 
are in the distant landscape. The low key of Fungai’s tone has been further dimmed 
by time. [Now No. 1331 in National Gallery.] 

® !^om the Solages Collection (half-length, on gold ground), the Child erect, in 
benediction, on the Virgin’s lap, and a saint at each side (wood, half life-size). The 
tempera is altered by restoring. [Now in National Gallery.] 

’ The Child holds the orb and a bird fast to a string (wood, gold ground). He 
stands on a cushion, on a parapet, before the half-length of the Virgin ; somewhat 
restored, but not without feeling considering its authorship. [I know nothin^ of 
this picture.] 

® No, 314, Academy of Siena. Virgin enthroned between SS, Onofrio and 
Bartolommeo (wood). [Now No. 424.] We may note, in passing, as a painter of 
the rise of the sixteenth century at Siena, a half Umbrian Sienese of a low class, 
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difference between the lunette and the Madonna and Saints below it is 
not so striking but that both may have been done in the same atelier.^ 
They are similar ; but the drawing of the first is harder, the colour 
more sombre than that of the second, which reveals a better design, 
more form in drapery, a truer feeling for colour, and greater animation ; 
improvements traceable in pictures to which from the oldest time the 
name of Pacohiarotti has been attached.^ 


whose Nativity, No. 189 [now 279] in the Academy of Siena, inscribed: “opus 
PETRI D03VIINICI BE SBNis M.CCCO. . . . is a weak, rosy-coloured picture, of careful, 
but flat treatment. To him may be given the Natndty, No. 183, in the same 
collection, and a Virgin, Child, and Saints, No. 182. [Now Nos. 390 and 397, Be- 
garding Domenico, whose works are not rare, see Mr. Bekenson’s list in his 
Central ItaUan Painters. Domenico’s most important work, according to IVIr. 
Perkins, is the Assumption at Buonconvento, already noticed. Mr. Berenson 
ascribes to him the execution of the large picture of Calvary (designed by F. di 
Giorgio), No. 428 of the Siena Gallery, and also a share in the fresco of Assumption 
of Balducci in the Ricovero di Campansi (see also Miss Lucy Olcott, Qutde to 
Siena).] 

Andrea di Niccolb’s works are a caricature of the foregoing, as ex. gr. & Cruci- 
jSxion, No. 190, in the Siena Academy. There are notices of Ins existence between 
1477 and 1609, at Siena, in Doc. Sen., vol. ii., p. 426, and vol. iii., pp. 6, 40, and 296. 
[Mr. Berenson also publishes a list of works by Andrea di Niccol5, by whom there 
is a Madonna and Saints in the Pitz-WiHiam Museum. A large altarpieee by Andrea 
is in the parish church at Paganico, near Grosseto (see B. Berenson in Rassegna 
d‘Arte for July 1905). Another interesting polyp tych in S, Martino at Sarteano, 
was rightly identifled as a work by Andrea by Mb. Perkins (Burlington Magazine, 
September 1904). StiU a third altarpieee, bearing the master’s name and the 
date 1498, is in the Collegiata at Casole. An attractive little Nativity, on canvas, 
by Andrea, No. 365 of the Sienese Gallery, clearly shows the influence of Francesco 
di Giorgio (cf. L. Oloott, Guide to Siena, p. 333). A quaint picture by this artist, 
painted for the Shoemakers’ Guild in 1610, is in the church of S. Mustiola, and 
represents the Virgin and Child between SS, Crispin and Crispinian.] 

^ [Both Mr. Berenson and Miss Olcott give the entire altarpieee to Pacohiarotti.] 
® [Modem students of Sienese painting, such as Mr. Berenson and Mfr. Perkins, 
have readily distinguished between Fungal’s manner and that of his follower 
Pacchiarotti, and the list of Fungai’s works has been greatly enlarged. Large altar- 

§ ieces by the master exist in the Duomo at Chiusi (a Nativity), and at S. Casoiano 
e Bagni (a Coronation with Saints). Mr. Berenson adds the following works 
to those already mentioned in the text : — 


Plorbnob (Settignano). 
Gbosseto. 

Luoignano (Val di Chiara). 

Massa Marittima. 

MH/AN. 

Montbmorano. 

Bome. 

Siena. 


Coll. Berenson. Sposalizio. Annunciation. 

Dead Clnist with two Angels. 

Duomo. Pietli with Samts. 

S. Francesco. S. Francis receiving the Stig- 
mata (cf. Perkins in Bass. d*Arte Sen.) 

S. Agostino. Nativity. 

Poldi-Pezzoli. No. 473: S. Catherine ?. 

CoU. Cagnola. Sibyl. 

S. Giorgio. Assumption ?. 

CoU. Prince Brancacdo. Tondo, Madonna with 
Infant John and Angels. 

Archivio. Bookcases, 1486. Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Madonna guiding Ship to Port, 1487, 
Cf. W. Heywood, a Pictorial 
Chronicle of Siena (Siena, 1902), p. 
110, who ^'ves the first to CozzarelU. 
IsHtuto dei Sordomuti. Old Refectory frescoes : 
Last Supper, Gethsemane, Betrayal, Cruci- 
fixion. L. 
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It is one of the remarkable circumstances connected with Pacchiarotti, 
that we know much more of his private life than of his works. He was 
bom in 1474 at Siena, ^ and fills a broad page in the history of the troubles 
for which his native city was so famous in the sixteenth century ; and 
a long list has been made of pieces that have perished, commissioned 
of him when habitual love of disorder and sauntering did not bring him 
into mischief either as a soldier defending himself against external foes, 
or as a member of a lawless brotherhood which made the streets of 
Siena unsafe by day as well as by night.^ There is a most amusing 

SiEiTA {Note 2, p. 366, continued). Palazzo Palmieri-Nuti. Madonna, with Baptist 

antd S. Jerome. 

Moniatero di S. JEJugenio. Dead Christ, with 
two Angels. 

S. Girolamo. Assumption, 1487. Cf. L. Olcott, 
Guide to Siena. 

Le Grotte (near Siena). Fresco monochrome; 
Assumption. 

Servi. Magdalen, S. Joseph. 

Coronation of Virgin, 1601. 

Gallery. Sala IIL, No. 22 : Sposalizio. 
National Gallery. Nos. 912-14: Story of 
Griselda ?. 

Coll. Wagner. Madonna, with S. Sebastian and 
a Bishop. 

GoU. Sutton. Madonna and Magdalen. 
CoU.Someraet. Two panels, with story of Scipio. 
Coll. Sir F. Cooh. Alexander the Great ?. 
Gluny. No. 1676: Worshippers at Altar. 
Gallery. No. 426 ; Holy Family and S. 
Francis. 

Coll. Simon (in Museum). No. 4 : Salome. 
Mtiseum. No. 516 : Madonna and two Saints ?. 
Mttseum. No. 67: Tiberius Gracchus 

In Mr. Perkins’ Collection at Assisi are two panels by Fungai — an Ecce Homo 
and a Madonna and Child with Angels, a very characteristic panel by the mastei', 
representing a Sibyl, is in Mr. Looser ’s CoU. at Florence.] 

1 Register of Baptisms. Milanesi in Com. Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 172. 

® 1602. He takes part in an insurrection after the departure of PandoHo 
Petrucci. 1503. Makes flags for the Duomo, models two heads of Emperors for 
the same place, and paints pennons on the enthronement of Pius III. 1605. Is 
captain of the Division of Stalloreggi di fuori ; Marries (November 8th) Girolama di 
Ser. Alessandro Martini ; is agent to Pietro d’ Andrea of Rome. 1607. Pennons. 
1507 and 1609. Birth of two daughters. 1609. Decorates the chapel of Andrea 
Piccolomini in the church of S. Francesco. 1510. Appraises works in the Vieri 
Chapel of the same church, and Perugino’s altarpiece there. 1611. Inherits his 
father’s property. 1612. Pennons for the funeral of P. Petrucci. 1613. Appraises 
the work of Bartolommeo di David in the chapel of the Madonna del Manto in the 
Spedale of Siena. Ditto the Trinity in the Spedale by Beccafumi, and paints 
the banner of the Company of the Beato A. Galerani. 1614. Finishes the Picco- 
lomini Chapel. ^ 1548. Colours the dial of the public clock. 1619. Gonfaloniere 
in Stalloreggi di fuori. 1520. Madonna in the town haU of Casole (said to exist). 
1621. Joins in the. defence of Siena against Renzo da Ceri ; and is one of a faction 
called the Libertini. 1526. Captain in Stalloreggi; furnishes an eagle for the 
residence of the notaries, and a fall for the Madonna by Gentile da Fabriano. Asks 
for, and is refused, the gabella of the market at Siena. 1626. Fights at CamoUia 
against the Papal and Florentine troops. 1527. Standard for Annibale dell’ 
Aquila, captain of Siena. 1628. Gonfaloniere of Stalloreggi. Tavola in S. Maria 
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Account in chronicles of his flight from justice in 1535, and his conceal- 
ment in a tomb, where he spent forty-eight hours in terror of bis life 
and a prey to evil smeEs aud vermin. He was outlawed, and restored 
to civil rights again, and had the luck, which he hardly deserved, of 
dying in his bed {circa 1540) at his own place of Viteccio. But all that 
remains to illustrate his art is an Ascension at the Academy of Siena, 
once in the Chiesa dell’ Osservanza,^ a Visitation in the same gallery, 
removed from the church of Campiglia d’Orcia,^ another in the Academy 
of Arts at Florence.^ There is little to distinguish the first of these 
compositions from the usual one of the old period. The well-known 
want of compactness in arrangement and of simplicity in movements 
in the Sienese are as conspicuous as the bony drjmess of the forms, and 
the affectation resulting from an attempt to realise immediate decisive 
action. A light and washy colour helps to give the picture an impress 
easily recognised in the Visitations at Siena and Florence, of which it is 
therefore unnecessary to speak further. Another Ascension at the 
Carmine of Siena, if it be by Pacchiarotti, to whom it is assigned, is the 
best attempt he ever made at that subject. The painter is determined 
that there shall be movement and passion in all his personages, and he 
tries to realise both by extraordinary pose, and by speaking gesture or 
strong expression ; but with all the desire to produce these results he 
fails, because he has not the suppleness or correctness of drawing, or 
the mastery of anatomy which might enable him to overcome the diffi- 
culties he courts. He produces strained attitudes and contortions ,* and 
though feeling and dignity are conveyed in the figure of the Virgin, 
awkwardness and rigidity are conamon to the surrounding saints. If 
he has any special tendency in addition, it is to make the human frame 
long and bony, to suggest by childish curls of drapery the idea of a 
breeze, to colour the flesh without marked contrasts of light and shadow, 

a Tressa ; takes part in the assault of Montebenicclh ; works at the fortifications 
of Siena, 1529. Imprisoned for treason, and placed on a punishment company at 
Talamone. Pardoned and confined at Viteccio. Standard for the Duomo. 1530. 
Joins the conspiracy of the Libertini and Popolani. 1631. Interposes in favour of 
a relative sentenced to the stake for forgery. 1532. Works in the chapel of the 
Compagnia di S. Giovanni della Morte. 1533. Captain of district of S. Marco. 
1634. Joins the club of the Bardotti. 1635. His flight and concealment in a 
tomb ; paints a tritimphal arch at the coming of Charles V. 1539. Captain of 
Stalloreggi ; paints the chapel of S. Giovanni della Morte (17th November) ; exiled. 
1640 (August 17th). Recalled. Dies. See Com. Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 194; vol. 
viii., p. 220 ; Doc. vol. iii., pp. 40, 4--67, 69, 84, 103 ; PsiiiiA VaijCiB, LHU 
Sen., vol. iii., p. 317 and following ; Gave, Oarteggio, vol. ii., p. 116. 

1 [No. 422] Gallery of Siena (wood). 

2 [No. 426] Gallery of Siena (wood, in three parts). Visitation between SS. 
Michael and Francis. 

® [No. 81] Academy of Arts. Gal^rie des anciens Tableaux. Visitation, with 
the Imeeling SS. John the Baptist and Leonardo; erect, Antony Abbot, Antony 
of Padua, Nicholas of Bari, and a Dominican. [Pictures by Pacchiarotti are suffi- 
ciently numerous apart from those mentioned by the authors.] 
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in a warm, rosy, but well-fused, yellowish tint. He has perhaps in his 
memory reminiscences of the most varied nature — ^Umbrian poses of 
Perugino and Pinturicchio, agitated or convulsed action of Signorelli, 
affectation caricaturing the Leonardesque of Bazzi, and recalling even 
Piero della Francesca.^ The features of this Ascension are no longer 
entirely characteristic of Pacchiarotti ; they lead one forward to the 
consideration of Girolamo del Pacohia, his contemporary and perhaps at 
one time his fellow-labourer.^ It is curious, indeed, that whilst the study 
of Fungai reveals a companionship between him and Pacchiarotti, a 
similar relation is afterwards to be noticed between Pacchiarotti and 
Del Pacchia. The liuh which connects the two last might be traced 
even to the Ascension just described in the Gallery of Siena, a picture 
differing from that of the Carmine in some particulars only. The latter, 
in fact, is a composition of the same stamp as that in the Gallery, but 
a variation of it as regards tone and the admixture of more modern 
elements derived from the Umbrians. It makes a sensible approach 
to Del Pacchia’s Coronation of the Virgin in S. Spirito of Siena, and is 
to be classed rather as one of his youthful creations than as a work in 
which Pacchiarotti should have changed his style to one more like that 
of his colleague. 

Girolamo del Pacohia w^as the son of a Hungarian, who had become 

^ We have noticed in ** Piero della Francesca an Ascension at Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
•with the execution of which the names of Gerino da Pistoia and Francesco da 
Citt6. di Gastello have also been mentioned. There is much in that picture remini- 
scent of this at the Carmine of Siena, and others to be named in connection with 
Pacchia. [It is by Girolamo del Pacchia (Berenson).] 

[We may add the following to list of Paccliiarotti’s works : — 

BxrONCONVEisrTO. SS. Peter and Paolo. Polyptych: Virgin, Child, and Saints 
(Berenson and Perkins). 

Flobencb. Conte Fernando de’ Nohili. Madonna and Saints (Berenson). 

Conte Serristori. Madonna and Saints (Berenson). 

Glotjoesteb. Highncm Court. No. 46 : Three Saints (Berenson). 

Be Mans, Jiduseum. No. 26; Madonna (Berenson). 

London. Nation'll GalZery. No, 1849 : Nativity. 

Mr. Charles Butler. Nativity (Berenson). 

Baptism (Berenson). 

Besurrection (Berenson). 

Pentecost (Berenson). 

Mr. B. H. Wehb. Nativity (Perkins). 

Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie. Prophets (Berenson). 

Siena. Gallery. No. 366: Five Saints (Oloott). 

No. 421; PredeUa to No. 422 (Oloott). 

No. 676 : Ruined Assumption (Olcott), 

Coll. Palmieri-Nuti. Holy Family (Berenson). 

Madonna and Saints (Berenson). 

Bifugio. Madonna and Saints (Berenson). 

Dmmo (CTuipter-houae). Madonna, Child, and Saints (Olcott).] 

* [Although ascribed by all critics to Pacchiarotti, this work is in reality an. 
early one of Pacchia, to whom it was finally ascribed at the Moatra d'^Arte Antica 
at Siena in 1904 (c/. F. Mason Perkins, in Raasegna (PArte for October 1904).] 
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famous at tho close of the fifteenth century as a founder of cannon.^ 
This Hungarian, known as Giovanni delle Bombarde, married a Sienese 
girl named ApoUonia, who bore him Girolamo, on the 4th of January 
1477. The boy, having lost his father a year after his birth, was 
educated by his mother, and brought up to the business of an artist. 
He took to wandering at an, early age, and w^as in 1500 at Rome. An 
altarpieoe which he delivered, in 1508, to the monastery of Pontignano, 
near Siena, would tell, had it been preserved, what masters Del Pacchia 
had been studying up to that time ; in the absence of this example, 
and of others which were produced in 1511, one turns to the no less 
authentic though uninscribed pictures with ^vhich he adorned a chapel 
in S. Spirito and the altar of the Bandinelli at S. Cristoforo, of Siena. 

The Coronation of the Virgin at S. Spirito ^ is remarkable for the 
vigour and harmony of its colour, and the breadth and accurate defini- 
tion of its chiaroscuro. It has all the movement and none of the 
awkwardness of the Ascension at the Carmine ; and is a manifest im- 
provement on the forms usually given to the human face by the Sienese. 
The draperies are serpentine in fold, instead of being broken as of old. 
The manner of Raphael is adapted with an originality natural to an 
independent talent, and the colours are of a thin texture and reddish 
tone re m i n iscent of Andrea da Salerno. A couple of angels beneath the 
principal group are drawn in Raphaelesque movement ; and foreshorten- 
ings, where they occur, disclose their origin in the same school. 

The Virgin and Child between SS. Paul and Bernard are conceived 
with a measure of grandeur and of refinement in character and expres- 
sion to which the Sienese of the sixteenth century have not as yet 
accustomed us. The attitudes are dignified and appropriate, the Virgin, 
though broad in face, recalling Mariotto Albertinelh, and Fra Barto- 
lommeo as regards mould, and Raphael in respect of attitude. The 
Child is playful, handsome, and well drawn. Two infant angels flying 
under the draperies that would, but for their support, fall over the 
parapet of the throne, are quite airy and light in their aspect. There 
is a distinguishing gravity and repose in the whole piece. Its colour is 
of the best obtained in Siena — ^powerful, brilliant, and transparent, and 
handled with a knowledge of all the technical improvements of the day, 
softly fused, well modelled, with an impasto scumbled and glazed after 
the approved fashion of the Venetians. A harmonious landscape adds 
to the general charm.® 

^ The authorities for this and the following facts and dates are to be found 
in Mdu^tstesi’s Com. VASAm, vol, xi., p. 184 and foEowing ; in Dog. Sen.^ voL ii. and 
iii. ; and in Milakbsi, iSvUa Storia Smese, tibi au/p., p. 99 and following. 

® Wood, archeA figures life-size, assigned by Ugurgieri in Dbixa VAnns, Lett. 
Sen., vol. iii., p. 316, and others, to Panohiarotti, 

® Assigned also to Pacohiarotti by the old writers (wood, oil, figures life-size). , 
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There are proofs of Paochia’s presence at Siena in 1515, when he 
painted the bier of the Company of S. Bernardino, and joined Beocafumi 
in appraising the frescoes of Girolamo di Benvenuto at Pontegiusta , 
but the earliest things extant are the Annunciation which was placed 
on the altar of the Tantucoi by the Dominicans of S. Spirito in lolS, 
and the frescoes in the Confraternith di S. Bernardino, of Siena. The 
altarpiece is injured, but never had the beauty of that in S. Cristoforo.^ 
It represents the Annunciation in a perspective of arches, and the 
Visitation in a distant landscape. The type of the Virgin remains almost 
unaltered, but her unnatural grace recalls the earlier efforts of Simone 
Martini, whilst the angel is slender, and strained in action. In the lapse 
of years, Pacchia had been evidently affected by the examples of Bazzi, 
and took some lessons from the Florentine Francia Bigio. He betrays 
these influences in the air and drawing of his figures, into wliich, how- 
ever, the Florentine weight and breadth of drapery are but pai*tiaUy 
introduced. Nor has he any longer liis old strength as a colourist, 
his fine rich tone being exchanged for one of a more clouded glassy 
tinge. 

In the production of the frescoes for S. Bernardino, Pacchia com- 
peted in 1518 with Bazzi and Beccafumi. Without being able to 
surpass the Lombard who took the Leonardesejue manner to Siena, 
and became one of the greatest masters of his time, Pacchia clearly 
outstripped Beccafumi, whose talents were marred by exaggeration and 
unhealthy fancy. He repeated with slight change, on one wall, the 
Annunciation of S. Spirito, ^ but he designed a Nativity on the other 
with a vivid memory of the Florentines.^ At a first glance, indeed, 
we are reminded of Andrea del Sarto ; but, in reality, it is the scale 
of art represented by Francia Bigio at the Servi of Florence which 
Del Pacchia adopts. With that, and a mixture of Sienese affecta- 
tion, and with some traits derived from Pintunochio, he produces 
an agreeable and sufficient originality. Having acejuhed this tendency 
in Ms later years, he preserved it unchanged in frescoes at the 
Oratorio deU’ Oca in Fontebranda of Siena, where he illustrated three 
scenes from the legend of S. Catherine of Siena wnth considerable skill 
and animation.'^ 

^ Assigned likewise to Pacchiarotti (injured panel, arched, figures life-size) ; now 
[No. 410] in the Academy of Siena. 

® The lower part and ornament are somewhat injured in the fresco compart- 
ment containing the angel. The Virgin’s blue mantle is repainted. 

* The female handing a cup to S. Anna is retouched, and the head particularly 
injured. Del Pacchia also painted a S. Bernardino in the same locality (Doc. Sen., 
vol. iii.> p. 60). 

* S. Catherine cures Matteo di Cenni of the plague (too injured to give an idea 
of Paochia’s style). 

Dominicans, assailed on the road by robbers, are liberated by S. Catherine, In 
the foreground to the left, a Dominican is held by the head by two of the thieves. 
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He was betrayed in his old age into companionship with Haccharotti 
and the dangerous club of the Bardotti, in 1533 ; and when that lawless 
community w^as dispersed in 1535, he disappeared from Siena, and w*as 
never heard of afterwards. The character of his authentic works now 
justifies the historian in ascribing to him most of the pictures in 
European galleries usually attributed to Pacchiarotti. Of these there are 
good examples in the Siena Academy ^ and in the Munich Pinakothek ; ^ 
a better in the National Gallery,® and one still more important under 
the name of Fra Bartolommeo in the Collection of the Marquis of West- 
minster,^ 


In the distance to the right, some friars are journeying on horseback, and nuns 
kneel in prayer. 

S. Agnes of Montepulciano, on the bed of death, is visited by S. Catherine, her 
foot being raised by miracle as the saint approaches to kiss it. Two females, 
kneeling on the left, are full of life and movement ; and a fine feminine form, near 
this group, points to S. Catherine. The latter, on the right, stoops to the 
foot, behmd her a suite. These two last frescoes are injured by restoring. The 
figures are slender, and often affected in action. The sharp outlines and raw 
colour may be owing to bad condition. 

The best of the series is the last, in wliich Pacchia follows the laws of composi- 
tion bequeathed to the Florentines by Giotto. Hie face and figure of the dead 
S. Agnes are noble, and the attitudes of the remaining figures appropriate. 

In Pacchia’s earlier style is a fresco of the Marriage of Cana, in a lunette to 
the right of the semidome, in the Baptistery of S. Giovanni at Siena. 

[An important work by Pacchia is a large Deposition in S. Martino at Sinalunga. 
Very characteristic of him, again; is the fine Annunciation (two panels) in the 
CoUegiata at Santeano (of. F. Mason Perkins in Rasaegna d'Arte for October 
1904), For a long list of his works see Bbeenson’s Central Italian Painters, 1909, 

pp. 210-12. 

There is a pleasing Madonna by him in the National Gallery, No. 246; and one 
of his most effective panels, a somewhat similar Madonna and Child, is in the Col- 
lection of Mrs. L. M. Richter at London (c/. Olatoe Pbxletpps in the Magazine 
of Art).'] 

1 Siena Academy [No. 433]. Assigned to Pacchia (Stanze de quad, di div. 
Scuole). Holy Family and S. Antony of Padua (round, wood) ; slightly con- 
ventional and strained in action, pale yellow in flesh tone. The technical handling 
vari^ slightly from that of other examples by Pacchia. Same Gallery, No. 309 [?J, 
Virgin and Child. 

® Munich Pinakothek [No. 1059], S. Bernardino between two Angels (wood, 
half-lengths). -Same Gallery [No, 1068], Virgin, Child, and Angels ; Raphaelesque 
and Florentine mixed, the movement of the Child very lively. The colour has a 
waxy semi-transparence (slightly retouched). 

® [No. 246] Virgin and Child, a Raphaelesque composition far above anything 
ever done by Pacchiarotti, to whom it is given. 

* The Virgin with her left arm round the waist of the young Baptist, on the 
right, to whom the lifant Christ, on her lap, gives His blessing; — ^in rear S. Joseph, 
a landscape and a green curtain. This is a graceful group, little less than half 
life-size, carefully executed, but of a veiled transparence in the flesh shadows, 
and bright in the lights (yellowish), worked with a fluid brush ; a mixture of Raphael 
and Fra Bartolommeo, with a certain Sienese impress in the types and movement, 
that seem peculiar to Pacchia. The hand of Christ and that of the Baptist are 
retouched ; and the flesh in the Virgin is not free from restoring. 

For a Holy Family (No. 35, Gallery of the Hermitage at S. Petersburg), attri- 
buted to Pacchia, see postea, “Br^ardini.” No. 36, in the same Gallery, is a round 
of the Nativity, in which the Virgin adores the Infant on the ground, S, J oseph 
being seated to the left. In the distance to the right, are an open lodge and a 
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It is not sufficient to have reduced Paoohiarotti to his original 
mediocrity, and restored Del Pacchia to his station in the annals^ of 
Siena. Their countryman Peruzzi claims a more honourable attention 
than our age is usually willing to bestow ; and it becomes necessary 
to rescue his pictorial labours from oblivion. It may be true as a 
general proposition that his merits have been recognised; but in con- 
sidering the manifold acq[uirements of so versatile a genius, it has been 
usual to study one side to the detriment of the other ; and we are too 
apt to forget the painter in the architect. 

Baldassare Peruzzi was bom at Siena on the 7tli of March 1481, 
and was the son of a weaver.^ In 1501, he was employed by the rector 
of the Duomo in the circular chapel dedicated to S. Giovanm,^ a proof 
of his precocious powers. Amongst the artists to whom lie may thus 
early have been indebted for instruction and advice, Giovamn Antonio 
Bazzi was the most remarkable. He had been brought from Lombardy 
to Siena by an agent of the Spannochi family, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and obtained immediate encouragement as weh as 
satisfactory commissions. Prom Bazzi, Baldassare probably took some- 
thing of the Leonardos que ; but he had scarcely received payment 
for his work in S. Giovanni of Siena, when his sympathy was won 
by Piiituricohio, who had just obeyed the summons of Cardinal 
Piccolomini. 

Peruzzi in this way combined his own style ivith the Lombard and 
the Umbrian, and went thus fortified to Rome about the year 1504.® 
Though untried, and probably without friends, he quickly achieved a 
position, and settled in the capital, a favourite of his countrymen as 
well as of the highest dignitaries in the Church. 

Two decorations of great extent and importance, completed before 
the lapse of the first ten years of the century, give an exact view of his 
progress as well as of the direction taken by his labours. In the semi- 
dome and tribune of S. Onofrio, an Eternal, a Coronation of the Virgin, 
and a Virgin amongst Saints, at the sides of which the Epiphany and 

landscape. An impress as of Florentbae imitation (Albertinelli, Fra Bartolommeo 

their followers) may be found in the composition and distance. The execution 
is not on a level with the conception, the colour being light and a little gay in the 
Sienese manner, and s^gesting the name of Pacchia. 

^ Begister of Baptisms at Siena (cit. Com, Vasabi, vol. viii., p, 220). Baidas - 
sare’s father was Giovaami di Salvestro (h Salvadore Peruzzi, weaver of Volterra, 
who came to Siena as a settler between 1475 and 1481. 

® 1501, August 15th, he receives 42 lire for paintings in that place. Com, in 
Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 238. 

® He went, according to Vasabj, with one Piero of Volterra to Borne (vol. viii,, 
p. 220) about the close of the papacy of Alexander VI. A record is preserved in 
which this very Pietro (Maestro Pietro del fu Andrea da Volterra) being at Borne 
in 1606, appoints Pacchiaxotti his agent at Siena. Armot, Vasaki, vol. viii., 

p. 220. 
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Massacre of the Innocents are depicted, leave no doubt as to the way 
in which his style was formed. The Eternal is like Peruzzi’s at S. Groce 
in Gerusalemme. The angels remind one of Pinturicchio. The Apostles 
about the Coronation, more lively in movement than those of Bernardino, 
recall the Leonardesque of Bazzi. In the central Madonna, and the 
Massacre, but particularly in the Adoration, where the distant episodes 
betray the influence of the Perugian, and the mask of the Infant 
Christ is that of the Lombard, we trace the same contrast.^ Nor is it 
confined to the tribune, being exhibited with equal distinctness in one 
of the chapels.^ 

At S. Croce in Gerusalemme, the vaulting of a crypt, dedicated to 
Sta. Elena, is inlaid with mosaics after models furnished by Peruzzi in 
the first period of his Roman stay, his employer being Cardinal Bernardino 
Carvajal, A central medallion of the Eternal is connected diagonally 
with the bends of the angles by four ovals in which the Evangelists 
stand.' Between the ovals, four shovel frames contain scenes from the 
legend of the Cross, SS. Sylvester, Peter, Paul, and Helen (with Cardinal 
Carvajal at her feet), being in niches in the arches of the entrances. The 
design, akin to that of an earlier age, might confirm the propriety of an 
opinion according to which this ornamentation was made to replace 
another of an older date. Its distribution and rendering reveal a rare 
mastery of perspective as applied to architecture. A sensible, perhaps 
inevitable, hardness prevails. We trace some of the heavy coarseness 
derived from Pinturicchio in the Evangelists ; a more successful bold- 
ness in the other saints and in the angel symbolising S. John Evangelist. 


1 Mancim (ia DBiiUL Value, Lett. Sen., vol. iii., p. 182) would ajssign these 
frescoes entirely to Pinturioohio. Titi (Annot. Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 221) suggests 
Peruzzi for the semidome, Pinturicchio for the wall paintings beneath it. Vasabi, 
however, says (vol. viii., p. 220) : “ Peruzzi did the choir of S. Onofrio ” ; and 
there is one hand in the whole work. The semidome subjects axe all on gold 
ground, in courses. Below the Eternal, in four spaces, ai^els ; beneath these, 
the Coronation between the Twelve Apostles and twelve Sibyls. In the central' 
fresco of the tribune, the Virgin (mantle repainted) is enthroned between SS. John 
the Baptist, Jerome, a female, and Onofrio, the donor kneeling in the foreground. 
The head of the Baptist is Leonardesque. A dais of gold hangs over the Virgin’s 
head. The fresco of the Massacre comprises also a Flight into Egypt, the landscape 
full of incidents and small figures as in Pinturicchio, In this, as in the Adoration 
on the left, the dresses axe fidmost all repainted, and in the latter the landscape is 
renewed. The lower part of the tribune pieces is quite new. The colour, generally, 
is freely handled in a warm yellowish tone. 

* First chapel to the right, where the Eternal in benediction, high above the 
altar, with three angels on a blue ground (repainted), is in the character of the choir 
frescoes. The oeilmg may contain paintings of the same ; it is now covered 
with a painted canvas. At S. Pietro, in Montorio of Rome, second chapel to the 
right, are a Coronation with angels, four allegorical figur^ on the front of the 
arched chapel entrance, and angels carrying scutcheons, in the mixed style of 
S. Onofrio. Of the same class, in the same edifice, four figures above an edtar, 
near the foregoing. These ax© all mediocre productions, much injured by restoring 
by some artist of the following of Pinturicchio and Peruzzi, 
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Througliout, we find the same composite character as in the frescoes 
of S. Onofrio.’- 

Equally interesting, and hitherto unacknowledged as a creation of 
Peruzzi, is the ceiling partly renewed by Raphael in the Camera dell’ 
Eliodoro at the Vatican. With the exception of the corners and shovel- 
frames, the whole of the decoration evidently existed previous to the 
entrance of Sanzio upon his labours in this hall. Many before him had 
left specimens of their talent there; — ^Piero della Francesca who had 
competed with old Bramante,^ Signorelli, and Della Gatta.^ But the 
author of beautiful works like these, which are so clearly the forerunners 
of others in the Famesina, is a painter of the time of Julius II.^ They 
sho-w the taste of a man impressed with the beauties of the antique, 
and with the hardihood, the power, and precision of one familiar with 
the division of architectural spaces. The frame-work is on gold ground, 
into which four medallions imitating bronze are let in, the rest being 
monochrome in various forms simulating bas-reliefs of Greek skirmishes, 
children, and aUegorioal impersonations. Peruzzi’s share, if it be not 
incorrect to assign the portion we have just examined to him, is richer 
and better than that which the aids under Sanzio’s orders carried out 
in the spring of the angles, the latter being on a simple yellow ground, 
whilst the former is on gold. A long and slender figure of Abundance, 
dancing on a cloud in one of the rhomboids, though obviously derived 
from the classic in its pose, action, drapery, and style of nude, is 
executed with that tendency to bony articulations and extremities 
peculiar to a Sienese. The mould of the face in its circling of falling 
looks is not without a reminiscence of Bazzi, whilst the flowing dress 
is rendered in the mode derived by Peruzzi from the Lombard and from 
Pinturicchio.® Two children, sitting above the name of Julius II,, 
exhibit similar maxims of aii}, and a raw reddish tinge of colour. The 
skirmishes in monochrome are from the antique, which, it is well known, 
Peruzzi was led to study with unusual industry in Rome. Raphael’s 
forbearance in preserving these masterpieces is as great a proof of 

1 These mosaics are mentioned by Albbbtini in his Opuscuium, vbi aup. Tlxe 
onament is very rich. Each oval is supported by a winged male issuing out of a 
flower that grows in a vase ; two peacocks interlaced forming a neat addition at 
the sides, all on gold ground. In the vaultings there is much in the shape of fruit, 
flowers, and birds. Cocl^s are neatly introduced above the niche containing the 
flgure of Peter, 

2 Vasasi, vol. iv., p. 7. 

3 Ibid., vol. viii., pp. 13, 14. 

* On the vaulting above the Liberation of S. Peter : “ juuns PONT. MAX,*’; on 
that above the Miracle of Bolsena, in a frame : " jtjutjs ii.” 

« The figure, in waving drapery, holds a cornucopia in the right, and pours 
water from a cup in her raised left hand. The drapery is cast in a m'anner derived 
from Bazzi and Pinturicchio. 
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judgment, as that which he used towards Perugino was an evidence of 
kindness of heart.^ ** 

During this period of progress in the career of Peruzzi, the materials 
for a thorough insight into the principles of ancient structures were 
ready to his hand. As the foundations of old edifices were laid bare 
one after the other, artists flocked to the favoured places, and measured 
the ground-plans, the diameters of columns, and the thickness of walls. 
From fragments of bas-rehefs, they got an additional insight into the 
methods familiar to the sculptors of the best age. Perspective was 
necessarily applied in its most scientific abstruseness to realise the outward 
appearance of build in gs, the fallen members of which were too bulky to 
be raised, or too much injured to allow of re-edification. Through 
perspective, of which Peruzzi became a master, we may well suppose 
that he gained a quicker knowledge of architecture than he might other- 
wise have attained. But he owed much also to Vitruvius, whose text 
he annotated and translated, leaving the sheets to be afterwards pub- 
lished by the industry of his pupil Serlio.^ The latter admits that he 
was first led to understand architecture by following a course of per- 
spective,® and it is likely that the same thing happened to Baldassare.** 
Favoured by circumstances, as Peruzzi was, and gifted as we have 
already seen, it was natural that his accomplishments should soon 
become known ; and we note without surprise how eagerly Agostino 
Chigi, the rich banker of Siena then residing at Rome, took advantage of 
his skfll to erect a palace on the Tiber banks.^ 

The Farnesina Palace, as it is now called, has been poetically de- 
scribed by Vasari as “ non murato ma nato,^" ® It is one of the finest 
of its kind, and embodies grace, solidity, and correct proportion. There 
is no reason to believe that Peruzzi completed it later than 1609 or 
1610,^ at which time not only the main block had been erected and 
covered externally with subjects,® but the garden-lodge had been finished. 
In the flat central roof of the latter, Peruzzi drew Perseus overcoming 
Gorgon, and a female furiously driving a car drawn by oxen ; in the 
curves, gods and goddesses, such as Venus combing her hair on a couch, 
Pallas preparing for a hunt, Hercules and the Hon, Hercules and Hydra, 

^ If the ceihng should be proved at a future time to have been by the old 
Bramante (Bramantino), we must then say, he is the master of Pen^i, and that 
Baldassare inherited his art exactly as we see it applied at the Farnesina. 

2 Lomazzo, Idea del Tempio, p. 14, charges Serlio with plagiarism ; but he is 
hard on Serlio, who acknowledges his debt. 

® See Serlio in Beixa Valle, Lett Sen., vol. iii., pp. 174-5. 

* The rivalry of Bramante spurred Peruzzi very strongly, says Vasabi (vol. viii., 

P* 222). ^ 

® Vasabi, vol. viii., pp. 222-3. ® Ihid. 

7 Painted before Baphael had reached the pinnacle of his fame (Vasabi, 
vol. X., p. 123). 

* They have perished. 
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Apollo and the centaur, Leda on the back of the swan, Jove and Europa, 
Venus and |^Satum, Ganymede on the shoulders of the eagle ; ^ in 
the vaulting of the windows, males and females, mostly seated and 
variously occupied ; ^ in the spandrils above the capitals, Cupids in dead 
colour ; ® and in other supplementary spaces, river-gods on monsters, the 
whole surrounded by monochrome borders so graceful and so ably 
conceived that Titian declared he could not distinguish them from 
stone.^ As a later period, Sebastian del Piombo covered the lunettes 
purposely left bare by Peruzzi, including one which tradition assigns to 
Michael Angelo.® Raphael introduced the beauteous Galatea on the 
wall below, and Poussin a number of landscapes. The authorship of 
Peruzzi has been contested in spite of Vasari’s text,® and in defiance of 
the evidence of style ; and the ceiling of the Loggia has been ascribed 
to Daniel da Volterra, perhaps in consequence of the confusion caused 
by the similarity of names between the Palazzo Farnese, where Daniel 
did work, and the Palazzo deUa Famesina, where he did not. Peruzzi’s 
manner is too characteristic to be mistaken. In order thoroughly to 
understand it, a broad and general view must be taken of the man, not 
as a painter alone, nor as a sculptor, nor an architect, but as a combina- 
tion of aU three. The roof of tie Famesina must not be examined 
piece by piece, but in connection with its architectural arrangement, its 
geometrical balance, and the position of each object depicted. The 
result of the whole is an harmonic unity mthout any discordance. 
Peruzzi was a man of compass and of rule, a master of perspective, and 
a mathematician. He had already realised what Raphael in later years 
was but hoping to attain — the “ fine form of the edifices of antiquity.” 
For him the flight was no longer ‘‘ that of Icarus.” The antique had 
made him familiar with the forms of the classic Greek. It was a 
necessary consequence of his studies, as well as of the tasks usually 
before him, th:t the pictorial should be but a part of a plastic and 
architectural whole, that he should calculale how the figures were to 
fill a given room ; that painting should not be independent, but fettered. 
When he found it suitable, the human proportions were made sub- 
servient to their place rather than to each other, their movements being 
calculated with less reference to the reaHty than to sculptural or archi- 
tectural requirements, and therefore unnatural. But, in his mode of 
filling, he obeys a law of harmony as telling in its way as a similar one, 

^ On blue ground. a Qn gold ground. 

® On green ground. * Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 223. 

® See Lawzt, History of Painting , vbi su'p.^ vol. i., p. 148, who confounds the 
two palaces of the Famesina and Farnese. 

• Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 223. 

^ See Raphael’s letter to Baldassare Castiglione, from Rome ; in BoiTTABr, 
Eaccoltaf vbi sv/p^, vol. ii., p, 23. 
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applied to colour, is telling in the hands of Titian.^ It is indeed his 
substitute for colour ; for in his ardour he neglects, or he shows that 
he lacks, the great and precious gift which charms in Vecellio, Del Sarto, 
and Correggio. 

From a very remote time, the Sienese had betrayed their partiality 
for Greek sculpture. In some the taLte was not pure, as in Simone 
Maitini and Antonio Federighi, their familiarity with the antique being 
insufficiently aided by that of nature, which is the source from which 
the Greeks drew the ideal. Conventionalism and rigidity were the 
results. Peruzzi, who inherited this tendency in his countrymen, was 
not free from their defects- His art stands in the same relation to the 
classic as that of the Etruscan vases. He composes subjects in the 
spirit of bas-reliefs, with personages of a stiff and affected action — even 
when moving in the boldest manner under a quick momentary im- 
pulse. In ah circumstances he discloses his Sienese education ^ and the 
influence exercised by Pinturicchio and Bazzi. Yet, he remains original, 
and holds the same position of honour in the Sienese school as the 
Lorenzetti and Simone. They were not equal to Giotto, though they 
surpassed his pupils. He does not keep the high level climbed by 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, or Raphael, but he comes immediately after 
them, and is superior to ah their fohowers. His execution is technicahy 
simple. The hard, rosy tones of the flesh, and the tints of the draperies 
are without any under preparation, and the white surface is the highest 
light. In no part of the Famesina Palace is Peruzzi more completely 
characterised than in the Fah of Gorgon, where Perseus waves his sword 
about her head, whilst a female and three males show their faces and 
busts above the frieze. A diagonal, dividing the picture, would confine 
the portion described to one half of its rectangle, giving it the appearance 
of having been intended for the pediment of a temple, the more, as a 
fragment of a horse at the narrowest part reminds one of that at the 
Parthenon. The upper half contains a single and comparatively colossal 
Victory blowing a horn, whose hmbs, wings, and drapery are made to 
fill the space and establish the equilibrium of the composition.® The 
treatment is that peculiar to Peruzzi. It is full of forced activity and 
dash, yet essentially sculptural in feeling, the drapery especially being 
searched out for the sake of suggesting the under form. Equally 
hardy is the foreshortened position of the female in the next compart- 
ment, who with surprising wildness throws her head and body forward, 
stretching out the arm with the ribands at which the steers are 

1 La 2 TZI truly says : ** He distorts and connects those images with a surprising 
symmetry.” History of Painting, vol.^ i., p. 303. 

* In the bony drawing of extremities. 

® Perseus and Gorgon are on the clouds. His steel armour is now slightly 
discoloured. 
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pulling, and holding with iron grip the side of her car."*- Peruzzi’s 
po-wer is not less evident in the representation of the muscular 
strength and gigantic exertion of Hercules coping with the lion, a scene 
in which he establishes a favourable contrast between himself and 
Antonio Pollaiuolo.^ 

But Peruzzi did not confine himself to the lodge of the Farnesina. 
In the hall of the upper floor, which precedes the rooms adorned by 
Bazzi and Beccafumi, he paints the ceiling, with its tasteful cornice and 
mouldings resting on mimic caryatidse, the frieze held up by pilasters, 
and unreal windows, through the openings of which landscapes are 
depicted, the effect being, as Vasari says, to increase the apparent size of 
the place ; ® nor does he neglect the ornaments above the doors where 
the supporters of scutcheons are made to stand in classic pose, and 
children play above the architrave, nor those of the chimney, on the 
mantel of which Vulcan is at his forge, nor the panellings in which gods 
and goddesses are placed. Moderns, it is true, sometimes aflSrm that 
Giulio Romano was the author of the frieze for w^hich the fables of 
antiquity contribute the richness of their imagery.^ But a glance at 
such incidents as Apollo driving the chariot of the sun, ought to have 
prevented this mistake. This is not the art bequeathed by Raphael to 
his favourite pupil. It is the bold, the classical one of Peruzzi, whose 
conception is the forerunner of that with which the less gifted Guido, 
imder other influences as regards manner, produced the Aurora of the 
Rospigliosi Palace. 

Again, on the ground-floor, a room facing the Corsini Palace contains 
a Active frieze in which we find a copious illustration of the fable of 
Hercules, the Rape of Europa, Danae and the golden rain, Diana trans- 
forming Actacon, the death of the latter, Apollo and Midas with the 
asses’ ears, Apollo and Marsyas, Venus and Cupid, gambols of oliildren 
and tritons, river-gods, Silenus, a satyr surprising Venus asleep, the 
chase of Meleager, Endymion. Nothing can be more fanciful or more 
powerfully handled than this graceful and well-arranged series, nothing 


^ This fresco has most of the Sienese contortion, the figure being at the samo 
time too long and slender. The character of Etruscan art is curiously marked 
m this as well as in the thinness of the limbs, and in the motion of the steers. The 
ground is starred blue. Between the steers’ legs are seven heads of the winds. 
The car runs along clouds. The right arm of the female and parts around it are 
restored. 


2 The Hercules and lion are as an antique bronze, so powerfully civen is the 
action of the leg breaking the back of the beast. ^ ^ 

The monoclnome framing and mouldings are very choice, and look as if they 
were real, ^ enect due at once to modelmig and a judicious application of per- 
spective. The gilt rosettes and the arms in the centre of the ceiling axe tho onlv 
pa^ m pnuine rehef. The lilies of the Eamese family were substituted for the 
Clugi scutcheon, when the Palace of the Famesina changed hands. 

® Vasabi, vol. vhi, p. 223. 

* Annot Vasabi, vqI. x., p, 88. 
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more like Peruzzi than the plastic nature and action of the figures. It 
is the work of a man who has studied IVIichael Angelo and Raphael, 
without abandoning his ovtr originality, who has become chastened by 
contact with great contemporaries. 

An interesting narrative might now be given of various undertakings 
entrusted to Peruzzi. We might describe the numerous edifices of which 
he adorned the fronts in Rome,^ how he got up the Treason of Giulia 
Tarpeia ’’ at the festival given to Giuliano de’ Medici (1515) on his 
appointment to the supreme command of the Papal forces ^ how he 
furnished models to Cardinal Pio for the Duomo (1515), and for S. N'iccol6 
(1517) of Carpi; 3 we might register frescoes in the Vatican and in 
S. Pietro, others done for Riario, Cardinal of Ostia, both in the capital 
and in Ostia ; ^ but this w^ould be a labour of little fruit, especially as 
the Ponzetti Chapel in S. Maria della Pace ofiers an excellent clue to 
Peruzzi’s manner in 1517. In a semidome, no doubt planned by himself,® 
he painted, in three courses, the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Creation of Adam 
and Eve, Moses receiving the Tables of the Law, the Nativity, Epiphany, 
and Ehght into Egypt, David and Goliath, the Deluge, and Judith 
despatching Holofernes.® Below these, the Virgin and Child between 
SS. Catherine of Alexandria and Brigitta, the latter recommending 
Fernando on his knees at her feet. 

All these subjects bear a great and unmistakable stamp. The 
beauty of the spacing, and the taste with which the panelling is adorned, 
are not surpassed in Raphael’s chapel at S. M. del Popolo.'^ But the 
talent of Peruzzi at this period is particularly remarkable as displaying 
his endeavour to rival Michael Angelo and Raphael in dignity of char- 
acter, of expression and of life, in breadth of handling and in noble 
simplicity of drapery. Though it was not easy to attain this combina- 
tion without loss of independent style, Peruzzi did so with good fortune, 
and affords a gratifying example of the impulse which may be given 
to genius by the rivalry of great men. 

The Creation is composed and carried out with an art in the foot- 
steps of that of Buonarotti and Sanzio. The Eternal, taking Eve, shows 

1 Vasabi, vol. viii., pp. 222—3, 4, 5, 7, and Lomaz^o, in Dbixa Vaixe, JLeU, 
Sen.t vol. iii., p. 169. 

. ® Ibid., vol. viii., p. 224 

® CA 3 MPOBI, Gfli ArtiaU, vhi swp., p. 358 ; and Vasabi, voL viii., pp. 226-7. 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., pp. 221-2. The latter are said by Vasari to have been 
done -with the aid of Cesare da Sesto. 

® “Fece una cappella,” saj^ Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 223. The period in which 
the frescoes were completed is indicated in the framing of the semidome frescoes 
by the words : ** ano dom. m.dxvt.’’ (1516 or 17). At that time Ferrando Ponzetti 
was Archdeacon of Sorrento and President of the Apostolic Chambeir. 

« The annotators of Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 223, describe these subjects and express 
regret at their loss when they are still standing. 

Begun 1616, finished 1619. 

m. 
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her to Adam, from whose rib she has just been shaped. His movement 
as he sweeps in the air, recalls in its grandeur that of Raphael in the 
Camera deU’ Eliodoro ; but the mode in which Eve is brought into the 
presence of Adam is a fine compression of Michael Angelo’s two subjects 
in the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel, and fuh of his elasticity in the 
reproduction of the nude. In the Adoration, Peruzzi appears more com- 
pletely in his own colours, with the oft-recurring impress of Bazzi in the 
type of faces, but with rich and skilful grouping of his own, and a grand 
cast of drapery. Something, at the same time, in the general aspect of 
the work reminds one of Gaudenzio Ferrari ; and the presence of that 
feature in more than one of these frescoes might almost suggest that he 
and Peruzzi were together at Rome. 

The conception of the Deluge illustrates another side of Peruzzi’s 
character. Almost all trace of the Umbrian is lost in a vigorous union 
of episodes and action, in the rendering of which the models of the 
Florentine school, and particularly those of Buonarotti afford the master 
peculiar inspirations. Without falling into the empty imitation of the 
Herculean in form, Peruzzi applies with originality the maxims upon 
which the art of the great Florentine was based and strives to gain a 
footing on the level which he attained.^ 

The Sacrifice of Isaac, in the contemplation of which one reverts to 
the time of Ghiberti’s competition with Brunelleschi, is also very fine. 
The angel arresting the hand of Abraham, the patriarch himseK, are 
grand, in the freedom and life which they embody ; and the group is 
adapted to its place by an application of the principles that dictate to 
Raphael his arrangement of the same subject. 

Less successful in the Nativity, the Flight into Egypt, or the David 
and Goliath, Peruzzi is himself again in the Judith and Holofernes, 
where an old female on the ground stoops with her arm and shoulder 
between her knees in a pose, the counterpart, as to spirit, of one in the 
Sixtine Chapel. 

The grand figures of the Virgin, Child, and S. Brigitta would be 
stiU more effective, were it not for something strained and affected in 
them and a certain mannerism in the drawing, but Fenundo Ponzetti’s 
is a broad and massive portrait ; and the pose, the drapery, and the 
outline of the head are a noble mixture of the sculptural with the 
Leonardesque of Bazzi, The bold and pastose touch proclaims a 
thorough mastery over the technica, though, as usual, the flesh is a little 
raw and rusty in tone.^ 

^ On the left, the ark floats on the waters, and a boat tries to weather the storm. 
A horse an ox swim to the land, and a man grasps in agony at the bank. A 
female with two children at her feet listens to a man who points to the rising flood. 
More in rear, a man holds on to a tree. 

2 The blue drapery on the Virgin's shoulder, and the left hand of S, Catherine, are 
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An artist who can produce the frescoes of S. M. della Pace has reached 
a giddy and dangerous elevation, beyond which it is difficult to advance 
and but too easy to recede, Peruzzi at this point had tried his powers 
to the utmost. It was but human that he should rest on his laurels, 
and that the result should then be rather the reflex of past greatness 
than the accession of new strength. But Peruzzi preserved his ascend- 
ency in architecture after he had 3 rielded his best in painting ; and he 
remained in honour in consequence of a versatility which he shared with 
others of his highly favoured age. We shall see how he ultimately fell 
into increasing conventionalism and affectation. In the meanwhile the 
ravages of time and restorers are alone the cause why less attraction is 
felt for the Presentation in the Temple, at S. M. della Pace, than for the 
frescoes of the Ponzetti Chapel. In the absence of any outer charm we 
may stiU admire in it the maxims of true composition, the introduction 
of the antique into architecture, the illustration of several abstruse laws 
in perspective science, the grand, the sculptural and the graceful in action, 
drapery and motives.^ 

Something might be said of a Nativity, the only fresco that is left 
of those which Peruzzi left in S. Rocco of Rome. But the injured 
condition of its parts only permits a guarded assertion, and the belief 
that it may have been produced shortly after 1617.^ From that year 
tin 1520, when he succeeded Raphael as architect of S. Pietro ® and from 
1520 to the sack of Rome, he did little that has not perished. It is 
interesting, however, to note amongst fleeting productions of those days 
the scenes got up for Cardinal Bibiena’s play of the Galandra. Before 
his death, Raphael had furnished the decorations of Ariosto's Sujfyposiii, 
given at the expense of Leo X. in a temporary theatre.^ When Raphael 
died, Leo found nobody abler for that sort of work than Peruzzi, whose 
fame had otherwise been eclipsed by Sebastian del Piombo ; ^ and the 
patronage of the Pope no doubt induced his fool Fra Mariano also to 
employ him.® 

repainted, the tapestry behind the group dimmed by time. Flesh parts here and 
there are renewecL Paintings by Peruzzi on the face of the wall iuto which the 
domed chapel is sunk are greatly damaged. One sees traces of the angel liberating 
S. Peter, David playing the harp, and Christ appearing to S. Patd. 

^ This large picture is injured by restoring, and of a dull reddish tone. The 
antique classic spirit in the composition and figures seems to have struck the Caracci 
and r^icholas Poussin. In a letter of G. B. Vignola to Martino Bassi, the former 
says in reference to it : “ Baldassare , . . finse xin telaio di legname essere attaocato 
a’ gangheri di ferro alia muraglia, talch^ chi non sa che sia dipinto nel muro, lo 
giudica fatto in tela (Bottabi, Baccolta, vol. i., p. 498). 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 221. 

® He was appointed by Leo X. Vasajri, vol. viL, pp. 137-8 ; voh viii., p. 227. 
The dato of his appointment is August 1st. The salary 160 ducats. 

* See postea, ^e authorities for this statement. 

® Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 227, and voL x., p, 126. 

* In the garden at MontecavaHo a figure of S. Bernard (Vasabi, voL viii., p. 225), 
which no longer exists. 
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During Leo’s last years Peruzzi was induced to visit Bologna at the 
request of persons who desired to complete the front of 'S. Petronio. 
In the period of his stay there (1521-2) he made several dra^vings on 
various scales and of different proportions, without satisfying the super- 
intendents of the building.^ He was more fortunate in pleasing private 
friends such as the Albergati, who erected a palace on liis designs, Messer 
Panfilio dal Monte, and the Conte Giovambatista Bentivoglio.^ The 
Adoration of the Magi, a cartoon presented by Peruzzi to the latter, is 
not the best that the master could have done ; but being now” in the 
National Gallery, it affords a convenient illustration of the w”ay in wiiich 
he adopted, without the servility of a copyist, the conception and the 
mode of rendering form peculiar to Raphael.® Tho cartoon is an echo 
of that which Sanzio produced for his great series of tapestries, and was 
copied, not merely by Girolamo da Trevigi,^ but, with unimportant 
changes, by others.^ The best coloured variety of the subject, and one 
much in the si:)irit of Peruzzi, is that of the Escurial, like a thoatri<^al 
scene, ^vith the Colosseum, pillars, temples, and a marble CiBsar on a 
pedestal in the distance.® 

Two contemporaries, in addition to Vasari, testify to the gt*oatnesR 
of Peruzzi’s talents at this time, Lamo, who heard him praise the com- 
positions of Mazzohni of Ferrara,'^ and the architect Erode Seccadinari, 
who described his drawings of S. Petronio as magnificent.® 

The death of Leo X. and the accession of Adrian VI. wore so unfavour- 
able to the prospects of artists that Peruzzi was probably induced to 
prolong his absence from Rome ; but at the expiration of Adrian’s short 
lease of power he returned and was engaged (1623-4) at tho festival in 
honour of Clement VII.’s coronation.® Amongst tho commissions with 

^ Gave, vol. ii., pp. 152-3; vol. iii., pp. 480, 495. 

2 Lamo, Qratioota, vbi sup.^ pp. 22, 25, 29, and 35. 

® [No. 167 Natioiial Gallery.] 

* Vasaei, vol. viii., p. 226, and vol. ix., p. 53. 

® No. 218 National Gallery, is one of these, too tirmdly handled to be ovon 
by Girolamo da Trevigi; Waaoen’s opinion (Treasures, vol. i., p. 320) in this 
respect being correct. The piece is by an artist, Forrai^ese, or other, of eapa(*ily, 
equal to that, ex. gr., of Binaldo of Mantua. 

Another example, like No. 218 of the National Gallery, is the fooblo, n‘(l-toned 
Adoration in the Collection of Lord Ellesmere (small, wood, No. 85). 

A third still more modem is that of Dudey House, formerly in tho Fosch Gallery, 
a feeble and very varnishy production, possibly by Prospero Fontana, a« Waagen 
states (Treasures, vol. vii., p. 236). 

• The picture is in a place called " Aposento de Felipe IT./’ tho colour of a 
reddish tone ; wood. 

^ Lamo, uH sup., p. 26. 

8 His award is in Gave, Carteggio, uU sup., vol. ii., pp. 152-3. Tho drawiiags 
were not taken because Seccadinari did not see how they could f)e \ijHod in con- 
sequence of the comparative want of strength in the body of S. Pctrouit). Tho 
payment for the designs was made on tho 12th of July, 1622, being tho small min 
of 18 lire (Gays, vbi sup., vol. ii., p. 164). 

8 Vasaei, vol. vm., pp. 226, 239. 
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which he was now troubled, one is from Cardinal Hinokworth for Adrian’s 
tomb in S. Maria del? Anima, the framework and sculpture of which 
were carried out by Michael Angelo of Siena and Tribolo, in a heavy 
style, whilst Peruzzi painted the canonisation of two saints at its sides, 
a fresco which has been since obliterated.^ Of the same period were 
the chiaroscuro Apostles in the niches behind the tomb of Sixtus IV. 
at S. Pietro, one of which is said to be preserved in the ‘‘ Grotte ” 
of the Vatican.^ But during the whole of this time, and until 
the sack of Rome in 1527, Peruzzi retained the office of architect to 
S. Pietro. 

On that memorable occasion it was his misfortune to be captured 
and ransomed by the Spaniards and plundered of all he possessed.® On 
his arrival in Siena, in the very lightest of dresses, his abject condition 
naturally excited the compassion of his countrymen, who drew up an 
address (June 10, 1527) to the Balia in his favour. The government 
was but too glad to secure such a man ; and Peruzzi was engaged at a 
salary of five scudi per month.^ We shall not follow his career during 
the time when his chief occupation was that of an architect or the revision 
and planning of fortresses. From 1527 to 1535, when he returned to 
Rome, the pictorial works which he executed were few, being mainly 
confined to the decoration of the castle of Belcaro ; ® and the comple- 
tion of a fresco in S. Maria in Fontegiusta of Siena representing the 
Sibyl prophesying to Ootavian. For those who admire the exaggerated 

1 See Vasasi, vol. viii., p, 229, and of C7om., ibid., p. 220 ; also Vasaei, 
vol. ix., p. 17. The Pope lies on the lid of a sarcophagus let in to an arched recess, 
in the lunette of which are the Virgin and Child between SS. Peter and Paul. Two 
children at the angles of the sarcophagus hold torches reversed. Beneath it, a 
bas-rehof represents Adrian’s arrival at Rome. In two supports at the sides of 
the recess are four niches, with statues of Justice, Fortitude, Peace, and Prudence. 
The arms of the deceased, supported by infant angels, ore on the basements. The 
execution is inferior to the conception. The antique is still the model in the sculptor’s 
mind. But there is a lack of unity, of grace, and of lightness in the whole. The 
cornices are too heavy for the columns, and the figures are weak and short. The 
best statues are those of the recumbent Adrian, and the angels at the angles. The 
bas-relief is better than the single figures. Peruzzi received the balance due to 
him for this work, through Pietro d’ Andrea at Rome, on the 29th of July 1629, 
whilst he resided at Siena, 

* Vasabi and AnnoU vol, viii., p. 228. 

® There is a record dated October 5, 1633, in wHch Peruzzi pays to one Girolamo 
d’ Agnolo at Siena 66 gold scudi, the remnant of a debt contracted for the payment 
of the ransom. See Doa, Sm,> vol. iii., p, 117. But soo also note to Vasabi, 
vol, viii., p, 229, in which Baldassare acknowledges (September 28, 1629) his debt 
of 160 scudi borrowed to pay “residuum taglie . , . tomp. adventus Borbonis 
ad Urbem.*’ 

* The address and reply of the BaUa are in Doo. vol, iii., pp. 100-1. Qayb, 
Oarteggiot vol. ii., pp. 496-^7, gives extracts from the accounts including the payment 
of the salary in October and December 1627, and adds that on the 17th of October 
1632, Peruzzi received a grant for eloven years of the returns of the Marsiliana, 
valued at 240 scudi per annum- 

» Tliree miles from Siena. The frescoes were recently freed from wlxiiewash, 
and have not been seen by the authors. 
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classicism of the degenerate Michaelangelesques this wall picture is a 
masterpiece. The masculine attitude and gesture of the Sibyl, the bold 
decision of movements galvanised, one might say, into sculptural im- 
mobility at the moment of utmost muscular tension, the theatrical terror 
of Octavian and the astonishment of his suite cannot but create an 
impression. But the obvious arrangement of the whole piece, parading 
instead of concealing the man’s science and his knowledge of action 
and true proportion, are too unnatural to please. After S. Maria della 
Pace, Peruzzi would necessarily drop into tins slough and fall into tho 
coarseness of Baccio Bandinelli, if some superhuman effort did not stop 
him on the height which he had gained. It may console us to remember 
that Michael Angelo is not great in the Paolina as he is in the Sixtine. 
The Sibyl of Fontegiusta is not the less of great power, teaching us to 
reject, as Peruzzi’s, many pieces which his name has made familiar. 
Amongst these the Holy Family on the high altar of the church of Torre 
di Bibiano, now supposed to be by one of the Puocinelli, the Brescianini 
of Siena, ^ and other portable pictures. We might except the “ Charity ” 
in the Museum of Berlin, ^ but Peruzzi may have left much to his 

^ The Virgin, with SS, John the Baptist and Jerome at her sides (Ixalf-longbhs, 
and less than life-size). The Infant, seated on a parapet in front, turns from the 
breast and looks at the spectator. The execution is careful, the colour hard, but 
of a rosy tone with sharply defined shadows. There is something Baphaelosque 
in the Virgin’s face, forms, and movement; the Child is like those of^azzi and 
Peruzzi. The handli n g, however, is not equal to the conception, and xmworthy of 
PeruzzL It seems like a production by an artist in possession of a design from 
the portfolio of a greato master. ^ Deixa Vaijdb finds an approach to the style 
of Pacchiarotti. This is possible, if he can be supposed to have painted on the 
outlines of Peruzzi or Bazzi. The annotators of Vasahi, vol. xii., p. 50, Jdeolare 
themselves in favour of Andrea Puocinelli, the regularity and softness of whose 
work, though not exactly his colour, may be found in the picture wo arc now con- 
sidering. There were two brothers Pucoinelli, sons of a dancing master at Siona, 
^drea, of whose companio^hip with one Baptista di Fruosino, in 1507, there 
is a record (Doc. Sen., vol. iii., p. S2). In 1624, however, Andrea is in company 
with his brother Rafiaello, and they both paint a Baptism of Christ for S. Giovanni 
of Siena, appraised by Beccafumi and another (ibid.). The brothers came to 
Florence in 1525, Andrea being registered in the Guild of Painters, and Raffaello 
being mentioned^ by Vasaju, vol. xii, p. 60, as in practice there. The Baptism 
of Chnst still exists in the Pieve of S. Giovanni at Siena. It is reminiscent of the 
manner of Beccafumi, with more powerful shadows than those in the Virgin, Child, 
^d Saints assimed to the same hand, in the Siena Academy, No, 330, with a pre- 
della numbered 331). There is no lack of regularity in tho heads, tho forms and 
movement being quieter than one finds them amongst Sienese, and in this respect 
more m the spirit of^ the Florentines of the following of Mariotto AlbertineUi. 
I he oolom, however, is washy, bringing us back to that of Vinconzio Civerchio’s 
creations (one of which with the date of 1626 is at Pallazuolo). Tho annotators 
» P* altarpiece by Andrea, in the Oratorio della 

(^ocwola, near^ Siena. There is a Holy Family by him at the Ufiizi of Florence. 
V -1 1 picture is published by Miss Lvov Oloott in the Rasaegna of 

^ best of Brescianina’s works. On this interesting 

^tist see B. Bebensoit, in his Study and Gnticiam of Italian Art, vol ii., The British 
MiJ^euni Raphael Cartoons ” ; and for a list of his works, the same author’s Oentred 
liahan Paintera, 1909.] 

^ Berlin Museum [No. 109]. The name of Peruzzi is justified by tho Sioneso 
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apprentices, wlien busy in more important undertakings.^- Of his return 
to Rome in 1535, when he gave Mmself exclusively to architecture, of 
his sickness and death in January 1537, Vasari has a correct account.® 
Peruzzi died comparatively young. He was the last of the great artists 
of Siena ; and if we could devote a few pages to the career of his con- 
temporary and friend Beccafumi, it would be merely for the sake of 
illustrating the decline which now set in throughout Italy.® 

stamp of the picture, which, however, is also reminiscent of Del Pacchia. There 
is no trace of Peruzzi ’s boldness or plasticity, but rather an Umbrian prettiness, 
and something suggesting that school in the drawing of extremities and in the 
drapery. [By Sodoma.] 

1 Florence, Pitti, No. 345. Holy Family. ^ This is a Sienese work without the 
exact stamp of Peruzzi. [This is by Granacci (c/. Morelli, Delia Fittura Ttaliana, 
p. 94).] Venice, Seminario. Penelope Spinning. [By Beccafumi.] If not by 
Peruzzi, it is like him, and the, name is not inappropriate. Dublin, National Gallery, 
Nos. 48, a Sybil, and 66, an Allegory of Sculpture. These are very different from 
works of Peruzzi, and date from the seventeenth century. [None of these is 
by Peruzzi. For a complete list of Ms works consult Bereitson, Central Italian 
painters (ed. 1909), p. 223 et aeq.] 

2 Vasarc, vol. viii., pp. 232-3. 

3 [This is hardly just to Beccafumi. On Peruzzi as a painter, see Sxo. Frizzoni, 
in his Arte Itcdiana del Binaeoimentd (Milan, 1891).] 



OHAPTEE XV 

LORENZO DI CREDI 

The review of Umbrian and Sienese art in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries has proved how much was due to the example of Florence. 
The progress of the Florentines themselves now courts attention. 

We have seen Verrocchio concentrate in his own person all the gifts 
of the sculptor, the painter, and the scientific draughtsman, and conduct, 
the education of Leonardo, Perugino, and Lorenzo di Credi. Our next 
step shall be, not to dwell upon the life of Da Vinci, which might load 
to digressions on the schools of Lombardy, but to sketch that of Credi, 
who was more constantly connected with the fortunes of his native city. 

A diary, curious for its age as well as for the information it contains 
respecting the habits of a small landed proprietor of Florence in the rise 
of the fifteenth century, is preserved in the Riccardiana of Florence. It 
narrates the squabbles and litigation of two farmers ; it registers the 
results of an average year in the purchase of land, the sale of oil and 
agricultural produce, those of an unsuccessful season, where the land- 
lord is reduced to pawn his “ silk lined coat.” It gives the prices of 
various articles in household use between the years 1405 and 1425. The 
writer of the diary is Oderigo,^ the grandfather of Lorenzo di Credi, the 
father of the goldsmith Andrea, in whose house at Florence Lorenzo was 
born in 1459.^ So long as Andrea di Credi lived, his son probably 
learnt the paternal business, in which he is said to have excelled, studyiiig 
design at suitable hours in the workshop and in the Brancaoci Chapel® 
But when the boy was left in charge of his mother Mona Lisa, he became 
assistant to Verrocchio. One might suppose that his occupation in the 
ateHer of so renowned a sculptor and goldsmith would principally be 
the chiselling of metal ; but he is described by liis mother in a tax- 
paper of 1480“1 as “ employed in pamting ” with a salary of twelve 
florins a year ; ^ and this is an additional fact in support of the 

1 The diaxy of Oderigo di Credi has been published in the Arckimo Storico (first 
series), iM mp.^ vol. iv. 

2 Vasari’s account of the birth and education of Crodi, previous to tho entramio 
of the latter into Verrocchio’s service, is incorrect. See for tho proof of tho dato 
of his birth the note postea. 

® Vasari, vol. iii., p. 162. He studied later in the Medici Garden, vol. vii., 

p. 206 . 

‘ See the tax-paper in Tavola Alfaheticay uhi ewp„ ad, lUt„ where Credi is further 
stated to have been, in 1480, twenty-one years of age. 

876 
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statement that Verrocchio indiscriminately practised all the sister arts 
toffjther.^ 

yThe friendship’ which Verrocchio contracted for Credi was only dis- 
turbed by his death in 14:88. It was testified by the appointment of 
Lorenzo to the duties of his executor, the legacy of all his marbles and 
artistic properties at Venice and Florence, and the recommendation of 
his name to the Doge for the completion of the CoUeoni Monument.^ 
To Credi’s great honour, he never forgot this kindness, and he remem- 
bered the niece of his benefactor in a clause of his will.^^' 

The goodness of the man was not belied in his works, which are 
confined to the delineation of religious subjects, or to portraits. His 
honesty and steadiness were reflected in pictures of a finish so elaborate 
that Vasari could not help exclaiming “such diUgence was not more 
justifiable than excessive neglect ” ; ^ and his genuine piety found ex- 
pression in the tender simplicity and melancholy air of virgins and saints. 

The companionship of Perugino was calculated to affect his style, 
which was not without a shade of Umbrian softness ; but he was cold 
and formal as compared vith Vannucci, whilst in contrast with Leonardo 
he was devoid of genius. Under Verrocchio’s care he went through a 
long course of probation, copying either the sketches of the master or 
those of Leonardo ; and tlus with such patience and industry that 
Vasari says^ you could not tell Lorenzo’s imitation from Da Vinci’s 
original.^|We have seen how dilfic^t it is to distinguish tho drawings 
of^the thi*ee men from each otherjg^ and inquired^whether panels might 
not exist illustrative of this phaseun Credi’s career. Repeated examina- 
tion only seems to confirm the belief that the Virgin and Child between 
two attendant angels, a beautiful tempera, assigned to Ghirlandaio or 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, in the National Gallery,® may have been executed 
in the shop of Verrocchio when Leonardo and Credi were employed 
there ; its tone, its clean precision and staid carefulness of handling, 
the softness of the heads, and the Leonardesque character of tho angels, 
the Infant Christ stamped in the mould of Credi, all tending to strengthen 

^ Verrocchio’s Baptism of Clirist has boon described in a previous volume, in 
which notice is also taken of a picture wliich has disappeared from S. Domenico 
of Florence. ALBxaTim also describes three large canvases by Verrocchio con- 
taining scenes from the story of Hercules in tho “ Bala del Consiglio ” at tho Palazzo 
Pubblico of Florence (Memorialed x(bi awp,, p. 15). 
i ® Verrocchio’s will in Gayjbi, CarteggiOd swp,, vol. i., p. 367. 

® Credi’s will in Gays, OarteggiOd vol. i., p. 372. 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 208. 

Vasari preserved, as he tolls us, many drawings of Crodi from clay models 
upon wliich linen cloth had boon wetted to form the draperies (Vasaht, vol. viii., 
p. 203). [On tho question of the drawings consult Bbseksox, Drawings of Floren^^ 

^ne M^rs (Mmay^ IQO^), vol. i., n. 41^8-]^ ' " - 

^ Gallery ti^o. 290. ilr. iBeronson gi^’^s this, as wo havo soon, doubt- 
fully to Verrocchio.] 
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this impression. Lorenzo, in fact, became completely absorbed in Da 
Vinci, and was but sUgbtly altered as regards type or cast of drapery 
by contact with Perugino. 

It was, no doubt, a consequence of Credi’s peculiar laboriousness in 
the treatment of oil medium that he remained altogether an easel- 
painter. He was so anxious to obtain a pure enamel of colour, that he 
distilled his own oils, ground the earths to an impalpable powder with 
his own hands, and mixed some thirty shades of various tints on liis 
palette, forbidding his servants to raise dust in his room for fear of soiling 
them.^ Proceeding in this way. Ire polished his surface to the smooth- 
ness of metal, and hardly altered it by thin glazing. That in;«thtf ‘ho 
only LoUowed Leonardo's example, is capable of proof. " A mysterious 
darkness, it is true, overhangs this period of Da Vinci's history.; but 
taking hini at a later time, and looking at the two portraits commonly 
known as those of Lodovico il More and Beatrice d’Este, in the 
Ambrosiana of Milan, w^e shall see that they have a smooth brilliancy 
and slight scumbles in shadow ; ^ and that they are an application by 
of a great man of the technical system famihar to Credi. 
At a later ^period, Leonardo veiled the means by which he finished his 
surprising creations with an art that almost baffles observation, and he 
perfected a theory of glazes applied with supreme mastery in the Mona 
lisa. But, even were the portraits of the Ambrosiana to be withdrawn 
as insufficiently authenticated with respect to time, we should still find 
means of showing that the origin of Credi's method is in Leonardo. 
The Luini, whom Da Vinci formed, succeed in attaining similar results. 
Beltraffio might be named in the same class ; but Andrea of Milan makes 
the nearest approach, in a low and cool yellow red flesh tone, to Credi. 
Leonardo, who becomes impenetrable because he is slxrouded in the 
mantle of technical subtlety, is revealed to us by the uniformity of loss 
distinguished talents in Lorenzo, Beltraffio, and Andrea of Milan, who 
received his tuition. 

"^"TSdter the death of Verrocchio, Lorenzo di Credi held a most respect- 
able position amongst the artists of Florence,® and on all public occasions 
when the opinion of experienced men was required to elucidate questions 
of importance, he and Perugino w^ere invariably to be found together. 
They were both present at the meeting called in 1491 to deliberate on 
the completion of the front of S. Maria del Fiore ; ^ they both took part 
in the discussion upon the mode of restoring the lantern of the cathedral 

^ Vasabi, vol. viii„ p. 208. 

a [Modem criticism denies those two works to Leonardo.] 

* He is registered almost immediately after Leonardo in the roU of tho Florentine 
Guild, saries vi The date of the entry is, however, illegible. Gualandi, MtfnwrU^ 
ubi p. 186. 

* Com. Vasabi, voL vii., p. 247. 
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in 1498 .^ They were both consulted ( 1604 ) as to the place which Michael 
Angelo’s David should occupy They were in company as appraisers 
of mosaics by Monte and Gherardo in 1505 .® But, whilst Perugino 
varied his labours by frequent journeys to Perugia and to Rome, Credi 
remained a constant resident in Florence. It would be difficult, however, 
to affix a date to any of the pictures which he produced. The casual 
mention by Albertini of the Madonna and Saints at Sta. M. Maddalena 
de’ Pazzi, now in the Louvre, of a S. Bartholomew in Orsanmichele, and 
of the great Nativity of S. Chiara at the Academy of Arts in Florence) 
only prove that they were executed before 1508 .^ It is not even advisable 
to attempt a guess as to the period of Credi’s portrait of Verrocchio at 
the Uffizi, because age and old restoring have given a dull and heavy 
tone to the features.® In Spain, whither copies from Verrocchio and Da 
Vinci were sent,® none of the so-called Leonardos are in Credi’s manner ; 
nor is Lorenzo’s name correctly applied in the cathedrals of Burgos or 
Granada. 

The finest and the oldest of his altar nieces is that of jfel^Cappella 
jdel SS. Sacramento in the Duomo of Pistoia, where the Vi^in sits lyifh 
^ the JBabe in a marbla,CQrirt, attended by S. John the Baptist r and. a 
canonised As Credf ,prpba|bl^^ finished it whilst tlie examples 

'iChd'teSSons of were still vivid in bis. mind,* the figures, generally 

* arejiVturi^l.and firm of tread, and strpngjy. .reminiscent of Da. Vinci, the 
"7resh^ XQBfid Virgin, and the graceful combination of her 

movement ^vith that of the Child being an unconscious tribute to the 
memory A landscape, seen through the apertures behind 

the throne, is full of pleasing detail. The clean sharpness of metal is 
given to minutiss; the drawing is careful, the proportions are fair; 
relief and perspective are good, and the colour, of a silver grey, is polished, 
harmonious, and greatly fused. The naked Child, turning towards the 
Baptist, who points out the Virgin to her worshippers, is coarse in the 
extremities, but not too pinguid.’ It is doubtful whether Credi preserved 

1 Oom* Vasari, note to vol. viii., p. 209 ; GtJAsrr, La Cupola, M sup,, p. 119, 

. * Gave, Oarteggio, voi. ii., p. 465. 

* Com, Vasabi, vol. vi, pp, 70, 341-2. 

* Albebtini, Memoriale, vhi swp„ pp. 13, 14, 16. Soe also Vasabi, vol. viii., 
p. 205; and Rioha, Ohiese, vol. ix., p. 84. 

» IJjfifizi [No. 1163]. It was long called Martin Luther, but is the original, aged 
about fifty, engraved by Vasari (reversed) for his Lives (wood, oil, almost life-size). 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 204. 

’ Wood, oil, all but life-size. The Virgin is diguffied in attitude and mien, 
Tier hands delicately formed. There is a youthful freshness in her face. The 
draperies are Leonaxdosque, Equally so are the pose and type of the bishop, 
whose hands are free from Oredi’s later heaviness ; and the dry bony nude of the 
Baptist. The action of the latter, strained, though there is power in the head 
and force in the searched out anatomy of the frame and limbs, recalls Verrocchio. 
The head with its thin wavy curls is also characteristic of the influence exercised 
on Credi by Da Vinci, The flesh is warm yellow in the limits, and cold in the shadows. 
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this superiority in the Virgin, Child, and Saints of S. Maria delle Grazie 
at Pistoia, which now appears so dimmed and spotty.^ Had he always 
remained up to his first mark, he would have held a higher place in 
the annals of Florentine art. 

There is, indeed, but one instance in which he was equally successful ; 
and that is in the Madonna of the Museum of Mayence, where a pleasing 
youthfulness adorns the face of the Virgin, and unusual beauty marks 
the Child, as He turns from His mother’s breast. But the charm is 
increased by the feeling and truth with which form is given, by the able 
rounding obtained by the fusion of a yellowish flesh tone into bro>\iiish 
shadows, and by the tasteful application and high finish of borders and 
festoons of flowers.^ \j^the Holy Family of the Palazzo Borghose at 
Rome, Credi shows le‘ss strength, but he animates the elegant Virgin, 
the playful Infant Christ, and the worshipping boy Baptist M'ith a brcatli 
of love and tenderness. He composes the group in tlie LeonardeH(j[uo 
fashion, and gives to the nude of the childien some of the i>uffinoss 
wliich he exaggerated at a , later time.® All these examples illustrate 
the character, as well as the style, of Credi. He was of a class which 
took the name of piagnoni ” at Florence, because it agreed with the 
theory of Savonarola, that everything profane was reprehensible ; aixd 
Vasari teUs us that when the refoiming Dominican ordered a liolocaust 
of literary, artistic, and fanciful works at the Carnival of 1497 in 
Florence, Credi was one of those who sacrificed all that did not savour 
in his drawings of the purest religion.^ Yet Credi was not of a temper 
to surrender the world altogether as Fra Bartolommeo had done, nor 
were his sympathies enlisted in any special manner with the Dominicans ; 

^ In S. M. delle Grazie or del Letto, formerly al Coppo (see Vasaxu, vol. viii*, 
p. 204). The Child is in benediction, the saints at the sides, John tho J baptist uiul 
the kneeling Magdalen, Jerome, and the kneeling Martha (wood, oil, liguros life- 
size). 

® Mayence Museum [No. 106]. Wood, oil, all but life-size. On a parapet 
behind the group a vase of flowers. Behind the Virgin a red curtain and festoons 
of flowers. In the Child’s left hand, a fruit. 

In the same Gallery, No. 126 [?], round of the Holy Family, much repainted, 
but with the impress of Lorenzo’s school. 

Carlsruhe Gallery [No. 409]. Round of the Infant Christ adored by the kneeling 
Vkgin and young Baptist ; the stable to the left ; a landscape to tho right and 
left. Hair and shadow of neck in the Virgin, white cushion on which ih<j Infant 
rests, the Baptist’s knee, restored (wood, oil). Tliis is an original by (Jrodi, biit 
not OQual to that of Mayence. 

>v.,. ® The slender Virgin is very graceful, supporting tho Child on her lap who loans 
forward as if to speak with the infant Baptist. She also oncirclcH his nock with 
her hand. He looks on in prayer ; and an open book to tho right imlicaica tho 
seventh chapter of Isaiah : “ Behold a Virgin shall conceb^o and Ixiai* a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel.” Tho drawing, forms, and drapery arc of Crodi’s 
earlier period, when his style was most redolent of tlio influonco of Da Vinci and 
Verrocchio (wood, oil, round). To tho loft a vase, and tlirougix two windows, u 
landscape view. 

* Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 153. 
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and when the convent of S. Marco quarrelled, in 1607, with Bernardo 
del Bianco about the price of Fra Bartolommeo’s Vision of S. Bernard, 
Credi was one of the umpires for the purchaser in conjunction with 
Gherardo, the miniaturist.^ 

years rolled on, and the impressions of his youth became weaker 
;in Credi, he lost some of his early strength in excessive attention to 
mianipulation/^ The Baptism of Christ of the Company del Scalzo, 
affords an indication of this change, being less satisfactory in the nude, 
stiffer in movements, and more mannered in form than previous speci- 
mens of his skill, though still firmly drawn and highly enamelled, and 
redolent to a certain extent of Verrocchio’s teaching.^ Still more 
polished, but perhaps more affected in its softness, is the wonderfully 
clean and cold Madonna with the Child, between SS. Julian and 
Nicholas, at the Louvre, in which excessive daintiness of attitude and 
tread, gaudiness of key, and slight chiaroscuro are symptoms of loss of 
power.® But the most important specimen of Credi in this period of 
his career is the Nativity at the Academy of Arts in Florence.^ VTii^reas 
in the Madonna of the Pistoia cathedral the nude is drawn with the 
anatomical research natural to a fellow-student of Da Vinci, that of the 
Nativity only reminds us of Leonardo’s pupils. ^There* is something 
resembling the spirit of Luini, in contours which avoid marking . bone 
and mnscle, and in the low tones of flesh and di*apery. Yet the harmony 
is good, the handling careful, the drapery well arranged; and the 
minuteness of the charming landscape is equalled by that of the fore- 
ground of rock and grasses. Credi has not left a better instance of the 
striving in an artist of the sixteenth century to embody rehgious senti- 
ment. He succeeds in rendering a grave and timid melancholy, and 
prettily surrounds the Virgin with a guard of angels in whispering con- 
verse. A tender and half-sorrowing affection is in the Virgin, on her 
knees before the Child, and the action of both seems inspired from Fra 
Filippo rather than from any other master. .. Tlh© ..shepherds also im 
presuppose the study of Ghirlandaio by a later painter of a less rugged 
fibre.. The Baptist is drawn with the soft outlines of Luini, and the 
•Sv Joaei4i9 Veruginesque in air and pose. 

• During the later period of his life, Lorenzo’s productions preserved 
an uniformity which leaves little room for fresh remark. His frequent 

1 ML&jicjhbsk, Memorie, vhi awp., vol. ii., pp. 36-9, 360-1. 

* This picture is in S. Domemco. The colour of the flesh is yellowish and 
shadowed coolly (mentioned in Vasatu:, voL -viii., p. 206; wood, oil, figures all but 
life-size). Three angels kneel on the left, and in the distance of that side is the 
Baptist's Sermon. 

^ Louvre [No. 1263], originally at Santa Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi or Cestello 
(Vajsabi, vol. viii., p. 206). Wood, oil, figures life-size, 

* [No. 92.] Wood, oil, figures almost life-size. See Vasari, vol. viii,, p. 206. 
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employment as a restorer of old pictures is a proof of the confidence 
that was placed in his experience.^ The honourable station which he 
held led to his appointment on many occasions as valuer of pictures 
by other masters.^ He outlived the terrors of the siege of Florence 
in 1627, retired into the hospital of S. M. Nuova on an annuity in 1631,3 
and died on the 12th of January 1637.“^ 

The following list is a necessary addition : — 

Florence. Orsanmichele. — S. Bartholomew on a pilaster, very much 
clouded by dirt. (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 204 ; Albertini, Mem., p. 14 ; and 
Richa, Chiese, vol. i., p. 26.) ^ 

Florence. Sta. Maria del Fiore (Sacristy of the canons).— Figure of 
the Archangel Michael, executed about 1523 ; feeble and of a reddish tone. 
(Vasari, vol. viii., pp. 206, 210.) 

Same Church. Chapel in Tribuna della Croce. — Figure of S. Joseph, 
weak and much injured ; wood, oil. (Vasari, vol, viii., p. 205.) ® 

Florence. TJflizi.-—]]^Q. 1311] Magdalen at the feet of Christ; [No. 1168] 
Virgin and S. John mourning ; wood, oil ; both genuine. [No. 1217] Bust 
likeness of a youth supposed to be .^ssandro Braccesi (?), of an olive tone, 
but injured by restoring ; wood, oil,^[No. 1287] Round of the Holy Family, 
Leonardesque in arrangement, and soft, but somewhat poor, owing to ab- 
sence of the requisite rehef ; wood, oil, figures half life-size. [No. 24] Round 
of the Virgin adoring the Child, attended by an angel ; rubbed down, but 
in the character of Credi; wood, oil, figures half life-size. [No. 1160] 
Annunciation, with three subjects in dead colour below — ex. gr.^ the Creation 
of Eve, the Original Sin, and the Expulsion ; wood, oil, small figure ; 
genuine. [No. 1314] Annunciation; wood, oil, genuine. [No. 1313] The 
Saviour appears to the Magdalen as the gardener ; wood, oil, small figures, 
very pretty and careful, (See the replica, almost equally good, at the 
Louvre, postea.) ^ 

^Florence. Pitti. [No. 354] Holy Family; wood, oil, round, reminiscent 
of Credi in composition and manner, but of a hard, low tinge of colour. 
Something in it reminds one of Piero di Cosimo, but it seems of Credits 

1 We have seen that he restored, in 1601, an altarpiece by Angelico in S. Domenico 
of Fiesole. In 1524, he performed the same operation at S. M. do Fioro, on the 
Hawkwood of TJocello, the Nicholas di Tolentino by Castagno, six apostk^a by tvn 
unknown hand, and two sepulchres (of Fra Luigi Marsili and Cardinal X*ietro 
Corsini). Annot. Vasaiu, vol. viii., p. 206. 

® 1514 he appraises Ridolfo Ghirlandaio’s pictures in the Cappolla do’ Signori 
at the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence (VASAm, Annot, vol. viii., p. 209). 1517, ho 

valued a statue by Baccio Bandinelli (Tembnza, Life of Sansovino, iM sup., p. 7, 
and Annot Vasahi, vol. viii., p. 210. In 1608, he coloured a Crucifix by Bonodotto 
da Maiano (Vasari, vol. viii., pp. 206, 209), and was witness to the will of Orontica. 

® Gayx, Oarteggio, vol. i., p. 374, and Annot Vasabi, vol. viii., pp. 20^7, 10. 
His win is dated 1531. See antea. 

* (Vav. Alfab., ubi sup., ad. liu. 

® [This is a confusion of Vasari’s making. The S. Bartholomew is by SogHani, 
the S. Martin opposite to it is generaUy given to Lorenzo cfi Credi. Mr, BorSison, 
however, denies it to him.] 

® [Mr. Berenson denies this to him,] 

^ [Nos. 1311, 1313, 1314, and 1168 surrounded a Crucifix in the church of S. 
Giorgio. Qf. Mato Obtjttwxix, The Florentine QaUeries (Dent, 1907), p. 87. 
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scIlooI, yet tlie painter is not Sogliani, nor is it Michele di Eidolfo, both of 
whom were Credits pupils (Vasari, voL viii., p. 207; vol. ii., p. 62, and 
xi., p. 294). But we know nothing of other disciples, Tommaso ^ Stefano, 
Gian Jacopo di Castrocaro (registered in 1526 in the Florentine Guild, 
Gualandi, ser. vi.), Antonio del Ceraiuolo (Vasari, vol. viii., pp. 204, 207, 
and vol. xi., p. 132; and Gualandi, Memorie, ser. vi., p. 176, and following), 
or Giovanni ^ Benedetto Cianfanini, recorded as part author of the S. Michael 
in S. M. del Fiore (Annot. Vasari, vol. viii., p. 206). A picture of the same 
class is that of the Borghese Gallery {fostea). 

Florence. Academy of Arts. — [No. 94] Originally in the SS. Annunziata 
de’ Servi. Nativity. Genuine ; wood, oU. 

Castiglione Fiorentino, Gollegmte Church (Chapel to the right of the 
choir). — Nativity; wood, oil, life-size figures. Vasari speaks of a tavola 
that was sent to Castiglione by Francesco, canon of S. Maria del Fiore. It 
may be the piece here noticed (Vasari, vol. vih., p. 208). The Virgin kneels 
to the right before the penthouse, the Child on straw on the ground, with 
S. Joseph on his Icnees to the left. This is genuine, neatly arranged, pretty, 
but a little feeble withal. 

Rome. Galleria Borghese. — No. 54. Round of the Nativity, i.e. the 
Infant on, the ground between the kneeling Virgin and S. Joseph ; wood, oil. 
This suggests'the same reflections as the Holy Family at the Pitti [No. 354].^ 
— Venice. Academy. — No. 254. Round of the Holy Family, once in the 
Manfrini collection ; wood, oil. See, postea, “ Rafifaellmo del Garbo.’’ 

Turin. Museum. — Lately bequeathed by the Barollo Family. [No. 356] 
The Virgin offers a bunch of grapes to the Infant, naked on her lap ; on a 
window sill a vase of flowers, and through the opening a landscape. This 
is a scene of pleasing maternal affection, by Credi in his good period ; a 
mixture of the scho<^ of Leonardo, Verrocchio, and Botticelli, ex. gr. as 
regards types; wood, oil, figures haH life-size. Colour, of good impasto. 
[No. 103] Virgin and Child ; wood, oil, later in date than the foregoing, and 
not so fine, but still graceful. The Virgin’s head scaled. 

Forli. Galleria Gomunale. — [No. 130] Female portrait, three-quarters 
to the right, originally fine, in Florentine dress, Leonardesque, noble, and 
high bred, said to be Catherine Sforza (1) greatly injured by restoring, 
especially in the flesh parts ; wood, oil. In one hand a flower, the other 
resting on a vase. 

Naples. Museum. — [No. 27] Nativity, the Child on the ground between 
the kneeling Virgin and S. Joseph, two angels attending ; wood, oil, genuine. 

Munich. Pinahothek — S. No. 563. Round of the Nativity, almost a 
replica (reversed) of No. 1287 at the Ufiizi ; wood, oil, all but life-size ; fine 
but somewhat abraded, and consequently cold. 

ScJdeisshem. Gallery. — No. 1144, Virgin and Child in Credi’s manner, 
but repainted. No. 1138. Same subject, with Massacre of the Innocents in 
distance, by some German painter of the sixteenth century. 

BerUn. [No. 103] Magdalen Penitent, once in S. Chiara 

of Florence (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 206) ; wood, figure life-size, a good example 

^ [MoRBiiir also gives this to an unknown follower of Credi {Della Pittura Itcdianaf 
p. 85). He fxirther ^ves to the same painter pictures in his own collection, in that 
of Dr. Frizzoni, and of the Signorini Prinetti-Esongrini at Milan, in the Modena Gallery; 
and in the Giuntini Palace at Florence.] 
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of the master. [No. 100] Nativity ; wood, genuine. [Nos. 89] Nativity, 
and [92] Adoration of the Kings, less attractive and perhaps school-pieces. 

Dresden, Gallery.—'So, 34, The Virgin, with the Infant kissing the 
young Baptist (small), not by Credi, but by a third-class follower of Botticelli 
and Filippino. 

^ AUenhurg. Lindenau Gallery. — ^Wood, tempera, renewed in oil. Virgin 
adoring the Child. School of Botticelli. 

Louvre, [No. 1264] Christ appearing to the Magdalen, weaker replica of 
that of the UfB^ (see antea), original, but abraded. No. 219, Annunciation, 
same character. Nos, 220, 221, of the school. 

London.— National Gallery.— {No. 593] Virgin and Child; wood. 
[No. 648] The Virgin adoring the Infant Christ, wood, formerly ixi Northwick 
Gallery. These are good, genuine, and well-preserved pictures. 

,^London, Mr, Barker’s Collection. — 1. Virgin and Child in an interior, 
with a distance seen through windows; the Virgin offers a pomegranate 
to the child. Genuine and good. 2. Figure of a saint with a banner and 
shield, all but Ufe-size; authentic but not of Credits best. 3. . Virgin^and 
Child, the young J^ptiat.lmeelmg,,^ the left, fine and original. 4T3Ihe 
yiighTand Child, Between S. Sebastian and John the Baptist, life-size, good. 
and.,,by the master, biit a little rubbed. and retouched. 5. Round 'of the 
Virgin, Child, and Baptist, one third of tlie life-size, by Credi, but weakenetl 
perhaps by clejinipg^.^nd reto^^ All on wood, in oil. 

London, Lord Overstone,— altarpiece, arched at top, with the 
Coronation of the Virgin in the upper part, two erect and two kneeling 
saints in a landscape below, and Christ in the tomb between SS. Francis and 
Anthony. This was formerly in the Rogers collection; very delicate and 
careful; wood. 

London, Marquis of Westminster, — No. 95 at Manchester. Sinall 
Coronation of the Virgin by a Florentine following Credits manner ; wood. 

Oxford, Gallery. — Wood. A feeble Virgin and Child ; of the school.^ 

Liverpool Institution, — No. 25. Virgin suckling the Child in a landscape 
(wood, small), formerly attributed to Ghirlandaio, but a school-piece from 
Credi’s atelier, injured.^ 

The career of Raffaellino del Garbo had some outward rcsomblanco 
at first with that of Lorenzo di Credi, inasmuch as ho served one master 

^ [This is No. 26, which Mr, Beronson gives to the master.] 

2 The following, mentioned by Vasari and others, may in. part bo compri8<Hl in 
the foregoing list ; they are at all events not traceable at present, or they aro 
missing : — ^Florence, portr^ts of Credi, Perugino, and Girolamo Boniviowi (Vahmu 
vol. viii., pp. 204, 205). Floronce.— Company of S. Bastiano. Virgin, C'iiild, 
S. Sebastian, and other Saints (Vasahi, vol. vin., p. 205), ? niay bo the al<-rtrpio<*o 
now belonging to Mr. Barker. Montepulciono. — S. Agostino. Crucified K<»tie<jrjior 
between the Virgin and Evangelist (Tavola^ ibid.). 

Florence. Casa Ottaviani, Round of tho Virgin (ibid., p. 206). B. Fritnu;, 
tavola {circa 1526) Virgin, Child, and Saints (ibid., p. 206). B. Mattoo or Hoapitid 
di Lelmo. Marriage of the Virgin (ibid.). Casa Tolomoi, Vm Cinori. Virgin 
and Child (AnnoU Vasatu, vol. viii., p. 206). Casa Antonio do’ RicaRoH. l^n- 
jQnished picture of the Passion (Vasabt, vol. viii., p. 208), S. Tic^r’ Maggiero. 
Cappella Albizzi. Crucifixion (Rxoua, Ohieac, vol. i., p, 146). [Note other wwrk« 
in Mr. Berenson’s list as well as the following : — ^In the ex-Bonrgeoia Coll at Cologne 
was a charming tondo of a young Saint in Glory by Loren 2 ;o. A fine Holy Family by 
the master has lately been acquired by tho Metropolitan Museum, New lork.] 
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many years before venturing on the enjoyment of his own independence. 
But, whereas Credi had the advantage of learning from Verrocchio 
and Da Vinci, Del Garbo owed his education to the looser teaching of 
Filippino Lippi. He was Credits junior by a few years, having been 
christened Raffaelino (di Bartolommeo, di Giovanni, di Niccolb Capponi) 
in 1466 ; and he remained with Filippino till at least 1490.^ A tax- 
paper of 1498 exists in which he is described as living in the Popolo di 
Sta. Lucia sopr’ Arno, with a shop in the Popolo di Sta. Maria del 
Fiore, Ms income nil, Ms debts fortunately the same.^ It is said that 
his youth gave promise of talents ; that FiHppino considered Mm in 
many things superior to himself, and that the ceiling of the Caraffa 
Chapel in Sta. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome was admired by every 
artist of the time for the beauty of its finish. Accepting tMs flatter- 
ing picture of Raffaellino’s youth on the authority of Vasari, we are 
bound also to admit that Ms manhood was marked by unexpected 
mediocrity.^ 

The recent discovery of records, proving Raffaellino’s descent from 
Nicool6 Capponi, might connect Mm with the authorsMp of a Madonna 
and Saints in the hospital of Sta, Maria Nuova of Florence, dated 1500, 
and signed Raphael de Caponibus.** Taken in connection with a second, 
of 1502, at Sta. Maria degli Angeli in Siena by ‘‘ Raphael de Florentia,” ^ 
and a third of S. Spirito of Florence, dated 1505,® tMs picture has already 
been cited as a mixed Florentine and Umbrian creation, different from 
those usually attributed to Raffaellino. If it should appear that Del 
Garbo and the authors of these three Madoimas are one person, we 
have a specimen of the manner in wMch artist-journeymen assumed a 


^ His birth is calculated from Vasari’s statement that he died in 1524, aged 
lifty-eight. His name has been taken from contemporary records by the annotators 
of Vasari, Tav, Alfdb. [On the whole question of the Raphaels del Garbo and 
Carli, see Berenson, The Drawmga of the Florentine Masters (Murray, 1903), 
vol. i., p. 80 et seq. Del Garbo and Capponi are one person, Carli another. The 
first is wholly Florentine, the second hau Umbrian.] 

^ Quartiere S. Spirito. Arroti del 1498. Quartiere S. Spirito. Gonfalone Scala, 
Rafaello da Bartolommeo (Upintore, Popolo di Santa Lucia sopr’ Amo. 

Non $ gravezza 
Sustanza nulla. 

Tengho a pigione da Torrigiano Torrigiani, Gonfalone Nicohio, una bottega a 
iiso tienirai Tabaoho, posta in borgho Sco. Jachopo da prima via; a 2», el ceoina, 
a 3a, Amo, per pregio di fior. otto ranno. Bipoi Tapigiono a Baffaello Canaci Gonfal®. 
Leo . . . per detta fior. otto. L’ho a tenere a tenere {sic) per insino a dl 12 di 
Magio 1495 (sio) fior. 8. larghi. Tengho a pigione una bottegha a uso di dipintore 
da Luca Rinieri Gonfal® Vaio, posta nel popolo di So- Maria del Fiore, a prima via, 
a 2*^, Matteo de’ Servi, a 3s Giovanni da S. Miniato per pregio di fior. 6 di sugello 
Tanno. Apariscene una soritta di mano di detto Lucha,” Favoured by Mieanbsi. 

3 Vasari, vol. vii, p. 191. 

* [This work, now m the Uffizi, Mr. Berenson gives to Carli. He thinks it was 
painted for Bel Garbo by Carli^ and signed with Del Garbo’s name.] 

3 [This also Mr. Berenson gives to Carli] 

• [This also Mr. Berenson gives to Carli.] 

in. 
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different style as they passed from one school to another, and thus 
almost defy identification > A series of frescoes in the sisterhood of 
S. Giorgio at Florence, dated 1504, would have been a guide in tliis un- 
certainty, being the only inscribed paintings to which liistory alludes.^ 
In their absence we must fall back upon such panels as Vasari mentions.^ 
It cannot be denied that the incidents depicted in S. Martino de’ 
Buonomini at Florence are sufficiently like the work of a pupil in 
Filippino’s shop to warrant assigning them to Raffaellino,^ but apart 
from these, the master’s productions are abundant enough for a sure 
selection. Claustral rules exclude visitors from the refectory of Sta. 
M. Maddalena de’ Pazzi at Florence, where a fresco of Clu'ist distributing 
the loaves and filshes covers one of the principal walls, ^ but the figures of 
SS. Ignatius and Roch at the sides of the statue of S. Sebastian in a 
chapel of the same convent, sufficiently testify that Del Garbo could 
languidly foUow the manner of Filippino.® Affectation in forms, 
mannerism in drawing, and flatness of tempera are equally characteristic 
in this as in the more graceful Angel and Virgin Annunciate flanking a 
Giottesque S. Lucy in S. Lucia de’ Bardi J 

In the left transept of S. Spirito at Florence, a Trinity, adored by the 
kneeling SS. Catherine and Mary Magdalen, is a carefidly handled and 
gay specimen of the same art, with a tendency in Raffaellino to lengthen 
the proportions of the human frame. There are also some pretty things 
in the predeUa, representing the Nativity between the Communion of 
S. Mary of Egypt and the Martyrdom of the Alexandrian saint.® But 
Raffaellino appears to most advantage in the Gallery of Berlin, whore 
one of his most important altarpieces, and two cabinet pictures are 
preserved. The first of these, a Virgin and Child attended by angels, 
cherubs, and four saints, is a clear and brilliant tempera executed with 
great precision in the manner of FUippino and Fra Filippo, but still dis- 
playing the slender forms, the affected movement and expression of 
Del Garbo ; ^ the second, a Madonna with the Child, and the Baptist 

1 The Nativities in S. Lorenzo, Florence (described an^ca), are in poor condition. 
Beeently a S, Lawrence in Majesty, between SS. Stephen and Leonardo, has bt»en 
restored to its old place in S. Lorenzo. It is dated 3smxi., and may rank on a par 
with the Nativities. 

® Vasari, vol. vii., p. 192. 

® [Vasari confounded the two painters, and spoke of them as one.] 

* See antea, vol. ii., p. 468. 

* Vasari, vol, vii., pp. 193-4. [This too Mr. Borenson gives to Carli.] 

« Tempera, wood. Vasari, vol. vii., p. 194; and Rxcha, Chiese, vol. i., p, 14L 

’ Altar, to the left of entrance. Tempera, wood, figures about half life-size, of 
a soft, but weak grey tone. 

® The Eternal holds a Crucifix. Landscape, wood, tempera. 

® Berlin Museum [No. 87]. Tempera. Two Angels support the arras nt tho 
side of the throne. Lower are two cherubim. The saints are ; Nicholas and 
Domime erect, Vincent and Peter Martyr kneeling. Distance, a landscape (wood). 
[Mr. Berenson gives this to Sellajo.] 
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accompanied by angels, between SS. Sebastian and Andrew, is as good ; ^ 
the third, an erect Virgin and Child between two angels in a landscape, 
is the best of the three. The tenderest maternal fondness is imparted to 
the mother, whose cheek rests on the ciuiy head of the Saviour asleep 
on her bosom. There is something almost Raphaelesque in the con- 
ception of the group. The melancholy of the Virgin’s face, the flexi- 
bility in her attitude of rest, are very wimiing. The drawing is correct, 
and the draperies well cast. A happy thought is that of making the 
angel to the right pause in sounding the pipes that the Child may sleep 
and be undisturbed. The other angel is less successful, being a little 
forced, affected, and absent in look, and thus unconnected in a certain 
measure with the scene. His pose, as well as his playing, form a discord 
in the harmony. But for this, the result would be better. Yet as a 
whole the panel is one of the most pleasant by Raffaellino, very con- 
scientious, and cleverly touched, and full of freshness in every part.^ 

In a round of the Virgin and Child between SS. Jerome and Francis 
at Dresden, Raffaellino has expended less application ® than in those of 
the Berlin Museum. But the Coronation of the Virgin, once in S. Salvi 
of Florence, and now in the Louvre, is a first-class altarpiece which would 
completely illustrate the relation of Del Garbo to his master if time and 
restoring had not dimmed and injured the surface. Yet the large size 
of the figures still demonstrates his inferiority in the technica, and in 
the overstudied grace which robs his personages of natural charms in 
form, expression, or movement.^ 

Without extending an examination which cannot bring out new 
features in Raffaellino, it may be sufficient to register his pictures at 
Florence, on the Continent, and elsewhere, and to note that towards 
the close of his days he was reduced to great penuriousness, and sold 
the proceeds of his labour at low prices. He died infirm and poor, 
in 1624, and was buried in S. Simone at Florence by the charitable care 
of the Company of Mercy.® 

^ Berlin Museum [No. 98]. Distance, a landscape (wood, tempera, figures half 
the life-size). [Mr, Berenson gives this to a nameless journeyman wlxo worked 
for others os well as for Filippino.] 

* Berlin Museum [No. 90]. Round, (wood, tempera, small). 

® Dresden Gallery No. 30, Round (tempera, wood, half life-size). The 
S. Jerome is the best figure, the others being perhaps by one of Rafiaellino’s 
pxipils. 

* Louvre No. 200 [?]. Arched at top, tempera, wood, life-size. Four angels 
play instruments about the oircxalar glory, beneath which there are throe cherubim. 
On the foreground, SS. Benedict, Salvi, Giovaami Gualberto, and Bernard. The 
blues are everywhere abraded, and the draperies are throughout damaged. The 
lower parts are the least preserved. The prodella (scenes from the life of S. Giovanni 
Gualberto) is roiasin^. 

® Vasaet, vol. vn., p. 196, and Tav. Alfab.^ vhi eup, [This is Vasari’s story, 
but, as I have said, Vasari mixed Del Garbo up with Carli. Nothing of Del Garbo’s 
later than 1605 is known to bo extant,] 
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Ilorence, S. Ambrogio. — To the left of the entrance, the arched upper 
border surrounding a statue of S. Sebastian contains two angels in mono- 
chrome ; and a medallion at the base encloses an Annunciation in RafFaellino’s 
manner. On the second altar to the right (S. Ambrogio) is also a S. Antony 
in Majesty between S. Nicholas, and the Angel and Tobit, of the same class, 
but repainted.^ 

Florence* Academy of Arts [No. 90]. — Originally in Monte Oliveto, 
wood, on, figures half life-size. Subject, the Resurrection. Vasari’s praise 
here is excessive (vol. vii., p. 191). We are dealing, as before, with a dwarfed 
Filippino. The paltry character of the shapes reminds one of the Resur- 
rection under the name of the Ghirlandai in the Berlin Museum (No. 75). 
The Redeemer rises from the sepulchre, and the cover has fallen on one of 
the guards. A soldier on the left gets on his legs in terror. Another runs 
away to the right with a knife in his hand. Both are grimacing. The 
figures in action are less successful than the Redeemer and the men asleep 
about the tomb. The colour, being hatched in shadows, seems handled like 
tempera, but remains careful and precise, though a little raw, and sharp in 
contrasts. Serpentine drapery is another prominent defect. The landscape 
of town, ruins, rocks, and trees is rather green.^ 

Florence. Uffizi. Corridor. No. 35. — Roimd, wood. Injured Holy 
Family, composed in a mode reminiscent of Raphael, assigned in the Cata- 
logue to Raffaellino, but of the class suggested by his name and that of 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 

Venice. Academy. No. 264. — Once in the Manfrini Gallery. Round 
(wood) of the Holy Family, called Credi, well arranged, but scaled and 
retouched all over— probably by Raffaellino.® 

Naples. Museum. [Sala Bomana, No. 15]. — Round, wood, oil. The 
Virgin gives a pomegranate to the Infant, who turns towards the young 
Baptist. Feeble, raw and hard, and overladen with ornament.. Of Rnffaol- 
lino’s school by a later hand.^ 

London. Mr. Fuller Maitland. — ^Altarpiece, Virgin and Cldld, betw'een 
S8. John Evangelist, Justus, Julian, and Catherine (wood, life-size, grounds 
regilt). Greatly damaged by restoring, but still exhibiting the style of Dtd 
Garbo when young, and recently out of the school of FiHppmo.® 

' London. Sir uJiarles Eastlalce. — ^Virgin with the Child on her lap opening 
a pomegranate (kneepiece). The Baptist, seen to the waist, looks on. A vase 
and book are on a parapet in front, a landscape behind (wood, small). A 
graceful tempera of much softness and feeling, carefully finished, and of a 
clear, bright tone. 

London. Mr. Barley. — From the Rogers and Bromley Oollcotim\s. 
Catalogued as Verrocchio and then as Pollaiuolo (see anteUt vol. ii., p. 413). 
Profile bust of a lady in a gold head-dress, a good likeness by Del Garbo.® 

Vienna. Earrach Gallery. No. 188. — Round of the Holy Family. Tlie 
Virgin holds the Child. S. Joseph has the young S, John by his side. On 

^ [Mr. Berenson denies this to Del Garbo.] 

2 [Mr. Berenson agrees in giving this to Del Garbo.] 

® [Mr. Berenson denies this to Del Garbo.] 

^ [Mr. Berenson gives this to Del Garbo.] 

® [I know nothing of tliis.] 

® [I know nothing of this.] 
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tke left, two Imeeliug angels (wood, figures third of life). Not by Raffaellino, 
but a Florentine disciple of Michele di Ridolfo or Mariano da Pescia,^ 

Mayence. Museum, No, 129. — Described ‘‘manner of Ghirlandaio.” 
Virgin erect, the Child turning the leaves of a book on a marble table (wood, 
figures one-third life-size). In Raffaellino’s style.^ 

Missing pieces may be registered as follows : — Florence, tabernacle at the 
corner of the Ponte alia Carraia and Canto alia Cuculia (Vasari, vol. vii., 
p. 192). ViUa of Marignolle : two tavole (ibid.). S. Spirito, Pieta : Vision 
of S. Bernard (as regards the latter see antea, p. 255), and Virgin, Child, 
88. Jerome and Bartholomew (ibid. pp. 192-3). S. Pier Maggiore : Virgin, 
Child, and 88 . Gio. Gualberto and Francis (ibid. p. 194, and Richa, Chiese, 
vol. i., p. 141), Murate : 8 . Sigismund (Vasari, vol. vii., p. 194). 8 . Pan- 
crazio : fresco of the Nativity (ibid.) ; Ponte a Eubaconte Chapel (ibid., p. 
195). Chiesa dell’ Arcangelo Eaffaello : Child (Richa, Ghiese, 

vol. i., p. 167, and vol, ix., p. 129).® 

The life of Piero di Cosimo, the contemporary of Credi and RaffaeUino, 
affords Vasari matter for an amusing and perhaps overdrawn sketch of 
character. 

Piero is said in his youth to have been industrious and clever, but 
absent, solitary, and given to castle-buUding. At a later period, he 
became a misanthrope ; would not admit any one to his room either 

^ [Mr. Bereiison denies this to Del Garbo.] 

2 [Mr. Beronson denies this to Del Garbo.] 

[ On Raffaellino del Garbo and Raffaele Oarli , Mr. Brrenson, Florentine Drawkigs 
(Murray, 1903), should be consulted. Ho ascribes to Del Garbo the following 
works ; — 

Florence. Academy, No. 90: Resurrection. 

’“'Naples. Micaeim, Rude Madonna and infant John. 

Parma. GaUery, No. 66 : Madonna giving Girdle to 8. Thomas. 

Venice, CoU. Layard. Portrait of a Man. 

, London*. CoU, Benson, Madonna and Angels (tondo). 

CoU, Hol/ord, Madonna and Angel, 

CoU. Charles Ricketts, Madonna in Landscape. 

CoU, Samuelson, Madonna, with Magdalen and S. Catherine. 

''’"'"Glasgow. Gallery. Madonna and infant Jolm. 

Paris, Coll, Beugel. Madonna and two Angels (tondo). 

Coil, Baron Edouard de Rothschild. Profile of Lady. 

Lyons. Coll. Aynard, Profile Bust of Baptist. 

Berlin, Museum. No. 78 : Bust of Man. 

No. 81 ; Profile of Young Woiuan. 

No. 90 : Madonna and Angola (tondo). 

CoU. Simon, Madcaana and Angels, E. (tondo). 

'^'Dresden. Gallery. No. 22: Madonna and infant John. 

Munich. GaUery. No. 1009: Pietl;. 

Mr. Berenson was the first to differentiate precisely between Del Garbo and 
Carli, To the latter he assigns some forty-eight pieces (see Florentine Painters 
(1909), pp. 127-9. Del Garbo he regards as a pupil of Botticelli and Filippino Lippi, 
influenced by Ghirlandaio and Perugino. uarli (or Croli), on tlie other hand, no 
tolls us, started under the influence of Ghirlandaio and Crodi, and later became 
almost TJmbrian, and at one time was in close contact with Del Garbo, whom he 
may have assisted.” Perhaps Oarli’s masterpiece is the fine altarpioce I reproduce 
from the Collection of Mi’S. Ross, at Poggio Gherardo, Settignano, near Florence.] 
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to clean it or to see his pictures ; never had a regular meal, but, if hungry* 
ate of hard oggs which he cooked half a hundred at a time. He v^as an 
enemy to all artificial cultivation of men as well as of plants. His 
eccentricities increased with age, so that in his latter days he v’as 
querulous and intolerant, subject to fits of fright if ho hoard the distant 
growl of thunder, impatient of ordinary noises, such as the cryixig of 
children, the coughing of men, ringing of bells, chanting of friars, and 
buzzing of flies. During a paralysis which made his last hours burden- 
some, he would inveigh against all doctors, apothecaries, and nurses, 
suspecting them of starving then patients ; and he was heard to con- 
trast the melancholy nature of death by prolonged sickness with tho 
happy and speedy one of the criminal who goes to his end in fresh air, 
surrounded by the sympathy and comforted by the prayers of tho 
people,^ 

Piero’s life, however, has a much higher interest for the histoxian 
than that which may be created by the narrative of his foibles. He 
was the elder companion of Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto Albortinelli, 
in the atelier of Cosimo Rosselli ; and the master of Andrea of Sarto. 

The income-paper of his father, Lorenzo di Piero, drawn up in 1480, 
enables us to correct Vasari’s chronology, and describes Piero as born in 
1462, and as an assistant without pay in the shop of Cosimo Rosselli,^ 
Cosimo, having about this time been called to Rome by orders from 
Sixtus IV., was accompanied by Piero, who helped Ixim in the portraits 
and landscapes of his frescoes.® In February, 1485, Rosselli had returned 
to Florence, and was in the employ of the nuns of S. Ambrogio with 
the future Fra Bartolommeo, a mere child, as apprentice.^ 

It is not improbable that Piero was then chief journeyman to Cosimo, 
for Vasari leads us to believe that the connection lasted till Rosselli’s 
death (1506) ; and Piero, at all events, continued the art of his teacher.® 
He may therefore be considered as partner in the authorship of several 
altarpieoes in S. Spirito at Florence, in which the styles of Ghirlandaio 
and Filippino are mingled with that of Cosimo Rosselli,® in a Virgin 


^ Vasari, vol, vii., p. 112 and following. 

TiT-i ^ Catasto, in Tav. Alfab., vhi mp,, art. Piero. We are indobtod to 

manesi for the foUowing m addition respecting Piero’s family. Antonio begets 
^ero. Piero begets Lorenzo Chimenti, painter, b. 1436, registered in Florontiuo Guild 

P- .ISO), and Baldo, registered in Iho same Guild, in 
1 A 7 ? begete Piero (di Cosimo) Giovaimi, b. 1464, PrancoHco b. 

1474, Rafaello b. 1476, and Bastiano b. 1478. 

® Vasabx, vol, V., p. 32, and vol. vii., p. 113, 

* poatm, tho documents in support of these statomonta. 

■n of those who gave opinions as to the place of Michael Angelo’s 

David in 1603 (Gayb, Oarteggio, vol. ii., p. 456). s 

u / chapel in the left transept. Virgin, Child, and two anffels 

between p. Thomas and Peter (Pantozzi, &u^, ubi aup., p. 687, catalogH^his 
m the school of the Ghirlaadm). In the predella are a Chrat on tho Mwnt. the 
Annunciation, and a Miracle. On the step oithe throne is the date : “ Mooooi xxicii.” 
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and Saints at S. Ambrogio,^ and in a Virgin and Child at 8. Agostiuo of 
Lucca, attributed to Zacchia The last mentioned picture is in truth 
so like Piero’s own in raw tinge of red colour and in aspect of figures, 
that little doubt can be entertained as to its genuineness. With regard 
to the period of execution, as in respect of dates connected with the 
actions and creations of Piero, the scantiest intelligence exists. So 
vague indeed is the prospect that a concrete shape can only be given 
to Piero’s performances by registering a number of them in succession, 
the sequence of which may be guessed at, according as the technical 
system points to material progress or to the lapse of intervals of time. 

An important, though hitherto unnoticed production in a solitary 
church of the Casentino, may under these circumstances repay attention. 
The subject is the Virgin and Child enthroned in a landscape between the 
erect SS. Peter and Paul, and the kneeling Jerome and Francis. The 
place is the high altar of S. Pietro al Terreno, near Pigline. Whilst on 
the one hand we recognise the influence of Cosimo Eosselh’s ateUer, 
and chiefly the system of Piero di Cosimo in the general appearance 
of the panel, we are reminded on the other of Mariotto’s or Bartolommeo’s 
early efforts by the superior character of the S. Francis, and the light 
gay tone and spring-freshness of the landscape. It is possible that 
two hands should have been put on to hasten the completion of the piece, 
and that one of them should be the future Doininioan ; possible also 
that Piero di Cosimo did it unassisted, having already taken some dis- 
tinct peculiarities from his younger school-companion. Be this as it 
may, the Madonna of S. Pietro al Terreno is dryly and firmly touched in 
oil at one painting, with rawish low flesh tones shadowed in opaque 
oUve brown, and draperies of vitreous and sharp tints. A Leonardesque 
element is observable in the air and slender neck of the Virgin, and in 
the puffy forms of the Infant. Without absolute lack of feeling, most of 
the saints are incorrectly drawn, short, bony, and not free from vulgarity. 
The dresses are double in stuff and overladen with complicated folds. 
The author, according to local belief, is Ridolfo Ghirlandaio ; but the 
stamp and handling are less his than those of Granacci, albeit the latter 
is more Michaelangelesque. What speaks most in favour of Piero di 
Cosimo is the likeness between this and another Virgin amongst saints 

2. Same church, 30th chapel, in left transept, Virgin and Child with two angels 
between SS. Baj^holomew and Nicholas of Bari, and two kneeling friars (according 
to Faittozzi, vhi by A. Pollaiuolo), pale and dim in tone. 3. Same church, 
26th chapel, in left transept. Virgin, Child, and two angels, between SS. Bartholomew 
and John Evangelist (manner of Botticelli, says Fantozzi)^ On the step of the 
throne a Crucifixion. The two latter not so good as the first. [There is nothing in 
S. Spirito by Piero di Cosimo. The works named axe by Oarli; see supra,} 

1 See emtm. The picture is in the Sacristy. [Now over second altar in left 
aisle ; a school picture,] 

* See antea, [Nothing of Piero’s is to be found at Lucca.] 
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at the Uffizi,^ described by Vasari at the altar of the Tedaidi in the 
SS. Annuriziata de’ Servi. The Madonna on a pedestal looks up to 
the Dove with a movement in the spirit of Fra Bartolommeo, and true 
to the principles of high art. S. John Evangelist, erect on the left, is a 
counterpart of the S. Peter at S. Pietro al Torreno. In each of the 
dramatis 'personcs^ curt proportion, heavy bone, and coarse extremities 
are noticeable, and the colouring is abruptly contrasted and unmellow. 
The execution is related to Credits, but has more rouglme^-and streiigth, 
and a darker key of shadow..^t would show that Piero \ried to' rival 
Credi in the enamel of his surface, without his patience and by the 
Qppious use of more hquid colours,.^ Hence the crystalline or amber 
lucidity, ex, gr,^ of the fine bust portrait at the UiBfizi, recently cata- 
logued under Piero’s name, where the ruddy and smooth impasto i*s 
veiled with the thinnest sort of glaze, and recalls Del Sarto, Ridolfo, and 
Granacci.^ Hence also the polish of his Madonna amongst saints in 
the sacristy of the Innocenti at Florence, one of his best altarpicccs, 
yet one in which his defects are prominent in combination u^itli a certain 
imitation or rather exaggeration of the t 3 q;)es of Filippino.^ Wo might 
follow this vein in Piero further, citing, at Florence, a small S. Oathcrino 
in the Lombardi Galleiy,^ a fragment of a Holy Family in the Pianciatiohi 
Collection, 5 and at the Louvre,® a Coronation of the Virgin of more than 
usual feebleness. Piero, however, did not confine himself to holy sub- 
jects, He treated with evident pleasure such portions of classic fable 
as might enable him to display the study of animal life in natural or 
fantastic shapes, or that of recondite costume or ornamont.^ Ho 
seldom neglected an occasion of exhibiting himself in tliis light, as in 
the lost predella of the Madonna at the Servi, w'here S. Margaret was to 
be seen issuing from the belly of the serpent ; s but he most frequently 
dealt with such themes in the decoration of cars for festivals, in suites 
of rooms, in single panels, or in the accessories to mythological in- 
cidents,® his model in this, as well as in the application of novelties in 


Virgin are SS. Jolin Evonaa^ 
^ a Margaret and Oathorino knoolixig in front. 

■lu 9^ O' man in a black cap, throe -quarters to tlie loft, 

with a dark dress and a white frilL [By Del Saxto.] 

the loft, offering roses to the Infant, and B. Oathorino, 
Mippmo, Imeeimg to the right. Six angels, with garlan<ls on 
their heads, kneel s^lmg at the sides of the Madonna. Two others liold hu<*k tho 
®;bove her head. Distance, a fair landscape. Vasabi, vol. vii., p. liil. 

Wood, oil, small, and m good preservation. “ 

“dj ““ 
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the manipulation of oils and mediums, being Leonardo da Vinci, whose 
genius and versatility were envied by all his contemporaries, and whose 
influence was so extraordinary that it is difficult to treat of any painter 
of Ixis time without mentioning his name. 

Examples of this phase in Piero are scarce ; but his fancy is fairly 
illustrated in the Wedding of Perseus disturbed,^ the Sacrifice to Jove 
for the safety of Andromeda, ^ and the two rescues of Andromeda,^ in 
the Uffizi, in wliich the compositions are rich in episodes and action, 
in strange dresses, panophes, and other naturalistic details, but where 
also the figures are somewhat affected, paltry, and pinched. Nor is the 
technical handling constantly the same. Instead of colour in strata, 
of strong lucid impasto, instead of abrupt contrasts of key, with firm 
lines of demarcation in dresses, the tones are all fused vaguely into 
each other, so that a gaudy and glossy mist overspreads the surfaces. 
The landscapes, however, remain rich and precise in minutiae, as if by 
a Ferrarese, without atmosphere, though in harmony as regards tint 
with the rest of the work. One might suppose that as Piero grew old 
he was tempted to follow’’ in the footsteps of his own pupil Andrea del 
Sarto ; and that his cloudiness of contours had its origin in that way. 

But his mythological pictures have not invariably the character of 
those we have been considering. The Death of Prooris in the National 
Gallery ^ is free from exaggeration of fancy. It is a half tempera of low 
key in flesh tone, done with ease, fairly select in forms, and chastened in 
drawing, superior in every respect to the Venus and Mars,® or to the 
earlier Meeting of Christ and the Baptist, in the Gallery of Berlin,® 

Vasari alone authorises us to believe that Piero di Oosimo died in 
1521 . 9 ' 

1 Uffizi. Corridor [No. 84]. Perseus is represented petrifying his enemies with 
the head of Medusa (wood, oil). 

® Uffizi. Corridor [No. 82]. Wood, oil. Vasari, vol. vii., p. 1)9. 

Uffln [No. 83]. Corridor ; and [No. 1312]. Wood, oil. Vasari, vol. vii., p. 110. 

*• National Gallery [No. 698], from the Lombardi Collection. Wood, figures 
half the life-size. 

® Berlin Museum [No. 107]. Wood. Vasari, vol. vii., p. 120. 

« Berlin Museum [No. 93J. Wood, small. [Not by Piero.] 

Vasari, vol. viz., p. 123. The following, noticed by Vasari, are missing 
Florence. — S. Maroo, Novitiate : a Virgin erect with the Child in her arms, in oil 
(vol. vii., p. 114). S. Spirito, Capp^a Gino Capponi ; panel, Visitation with 
SS. Nicholas and Antony, the latter in spectacles (ibid.). Guardaroba del Duca 
Oosimo: a marine monster (ibid,, p. 118). Piesole. — S. Francesco: Conception 
(ibid., p. 121). Rumohr speaks of a picture in the church inscribed : “ Pier' di 
Cosimo, 1480 ” (ForaoU,, vol ii., p. 352), but tlnis also is not to be found, especially 
as Rumohr does not give the subject. Florence. — Casa Giovanni Vospuoci : Bac- 
chanals (Vasari, vol. viz., p. 121). In possession of Francesco da S. Gaho, a 
portrait of Piero, and by Pzero, a head of Cleopatra, a likeness of GiuHano da b. 
GaUo, and another of Francesco Gzamberti (zbicl, p. 123). Richa assigns to Pipo 
de Cosimo the following : — ^Florence. — S. Spirito, Cappella Torrigiani : Assumption 
(Rioha, Ohieae, vol ix., p. 20). CappeUa Bini: Transfiguration (ibid., p. 26), 
Cappella de’ Pettoni; Ciirfst risen from the Dead (ibid., p. 28). Tliese three are 
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by on© hand, not by Piero di Cosimo, but by Pier Francesco di Sandro, x\ained by 
Vasari, vol. viii., p. 294, a follower of Bidolfo Ghirlandaio and Andrea dol Sarto, 
whose painting is pale and washy, and whose figures are long, loan, and lifeless. 

[On Piero di Oosimo, see F. Kwapi% pim. Ak (Halle, 1899). jMh. 

Bbbenson, Florentine, Painters (Putnams, 1909), ascribes to him tlio following works 
hot spoken of above : — 

Bonao S. Lobbnzo in Mugello. CrocePtsso. Madonna with S. Thoimis and 

Baptist. 

S. Frayiccaco. Coronation of the Virgin (in part), 
L, (This picture is not a Coremation but an 
Immaculate Ooncojition. ) 

Pitth Qallery. No. 370: Hoad of Saint. 

Ufflzi. No. 3414; Portrait of a Lady (? Oato- 
rina Sforza). 

Majaztne. Madonna and S. John, L. (tondt)). 
S. Lorenzo, K. transept; ]\Iadoiina unii J:>aintH, 
OolL Borromeo. Madonna, L. 

ColL Prime Trivulzio. Madoima and Augtds, L. 
BorgJicse Oallery, No. 329: Tho tJ\ulgrnent t)f 
Solomon. 

No. 335: Holy Family, L. (?), 
No. 243; Tho Madonna and 
Angols (tondo). 

Magdalon and a l^iotii. 

Fresco ; Dostructiou 


PlBSOLE. 


Fjlobbnob. 


Mhan, 

Rome. 


Siena. 

Dulwich. 


Glasgow, 


(near). 


Harrow. 
Lone ON. 


Newlanbs Manor (Hants). 
Oxford. 

Worksop. 

Chantilly. 

Lyons. 

Parcs. 

Berlin. 

Dresden. 

Strassburg. 


Gorsini Qallery, 

Vatican, Sixtinc GhdpcL 
of Pharaoh. 1482.^ 

Monastero del Santuocio, Nativity. 

Qallery, No. 258-(133); l^ortrait of a Young 
Man (ascribed by Waagen, Treasures of Art, 
vol. ii., p. 340, to Boltrafilo). 

Coll. Beattie. Madonna with otir Lord and 
S. John (tondo). 

Coll. Stirling (Gawder House). Madonna end 
infant Jolm, 

CoU. Slogdon. Large Nativity, with throe Saints 
and throe Donors (V). 

National Qallery. iMadonna and Angolw (tomlo). 
No. 895: P<jrtrait of Man in 
Armoui\ 

Coll. Wallace. No. 65G: Triumph of VanuH (f). 
Coll. Benson. Hylos and tho Kymplis, 11 

Portrait of Clarissa Orsini (?). 

Coll. Earl of Plymouth. Hoad of Yoimg Man, 
CoU. Charles Ricketts. Combat of Centaurs and 
Lapithas. 

CoU. A. E. Street. Madonna Adoring Child 
(tondo). 

Coll. Cornwallis-West. Visitation. 

Christ Church Library. No. 2; Piett\, L. (tondo). 
Coll. Duke of NewcoHiHe. Altarpioce witli pro- 
della. 

Museum. No. 13; La Bella Simonotta. 

CoU. Aymrd. Madonna with X.»amb (tondo), 
Louvre. No. 1274: Young Baptist. 

No. 1602: Madonna. 

Museim. No, 204 1 Adoration of Shepherds, 
CoU. Kaufmann. Story of Prometheus. 

Museum. No. 20. Holy Family oiwl Angels, 
University QaUery. No. 21()a; Mjulonna. 

No. 210 b: Story of Prome- 
theus. 
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VieknA. Golk Barrack, No, 136 : Holy Family, 

Hague. Museum, No. 264, 266 ; Giuliemo di S. Gallo 

and his father. 

Stockholm. Royal Gallery, Madonna. 

New Haven, IJ.S.A. Goll. Jaroes. No. 68: Lady holding Rabbit. 

Me. F. Mason Feekins, Rassegna d'Arte, August 1906, adds : — 

rniLAnELTEiA, GoU, Johnson, Bust of Physician. 

Portrait of a Man, 1612. 
Madonna (fragment). 

Two very interesting panels by Piero, representing a Hunt, are in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Now York {of. W. Rankin in Rassegna d'Arte). 

.Me. Beeenson’s Florentine Drawings (Murray, 1903) should be consulted on 
Hero di Cosimo.] 



OHAFTER XVI 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO DELLA PORTA 

Fra Babtolomivibo, who was called Bartolommeo di Pa^liolo del 
Fattorino, before he joined the Dominican Order, was apprcmticcd to 
Cosimo Rosselli. His uncles, Jacopo and Giusto di Jacoj^o, settled in 
1469-70 at Suffignano, a village near Florence, and lived there as agri- 
cultural labourers ; his father Pagholo pursuing the restless calling of 
a muleteerJ 

Towards the close of 1478, Pagholo settled at Floreu(‘.o, leaving saved 
a small competence, with wliich he bought a house and garden in 8. Pier’ 
Gattolino 2 

The two mules, which had contributed to his fortune found a gentle 
repose in the stables of the new home, whilst their master inlp^o^Td his 
condition in the business of a carrier. 

Bartolommeo, who was to become celebrated in the annals of 
Florentine art, was three years old when these events occurred, and in 
1480 wras the eldest of four children.® No doubt the question speedily 

1 These facts are made clear from the Portate al Catasto of Giusto in MOD and 
1487, from which, as well as from that of Paolo (1480-1), we take the following 

Piero*' begets Jacopo. Jacopo, by his second wiio Margareta, l>. 1400, begets 
Paolo, b. 1418, married to Andrea, b. 1448, died 1487 ; and Giusto, b. 1433 ; anti 
Jacopo, b. 1435, married Maddalena, b. 1446. Paolo, mulotoor, bogots : Bartolom- 
meo, b. 14.75, died 1517 ; Piero, afterwards a priest, b. 1477 ; Doinonicu, b. I4h), 
d. 1480 ; and Michele, b. 1480 (favoured by }\h:iiAJ!Tisjsi). Vaharic is thorefon^ WTong 
in stating that Fra Bartolommeo was born at Sa\ignano (vol. vii., p. 171), in whi<*h 
place no trace of the family can be discovered ; and it is more likt‘ly that ho was 
of Suffignano, where his uncles lived. 

2 In a “protocollo” drawn up by Sor Jacopo di Bartolommeo do’ Cainerotti 
(Archiv. gen. de’ contratti di Firenze, 1477-80), we find tho following : — 

“ Anno 1478, die ootava Sept. Andreas quondam GabriolUs Vichi, pojmli 8. 
Petri in Selva de Castiglia, pro se atque suis horedibus dodit, vcnditlit, Paulo U>i 
Fieri vecturali, populi sancti feUois in platea omonti pro so hvrotlibtiH, 

unam dommn cum palcliis saliis, cameris, et horto, putoo, trogolo, jawitatu 
Florentie in populo S. Petri in Gattolino, cura a primo via, <&c., pro proiio ot- uoiuino 
pretii fiorenor. auri centum quinquaginta novom ot modiuin uxiius ” (favoin-ttd 

by Gaktano Miianesi). 

» Arch, di Firenze, T>ortate al Oatasto del 1480-1. Q\uu't. di H, Spirt to, <h>nfal*. 
Ferza 461. 

“Pagholo d’Jachopo di Piero, abita in detto tpiartioro o gttufalono. Non a 
avuta pih gravozza, ma pore.h^ a comporato bom porb la do g\iimta iscritta. O 
atteso andare co i inuli. Sustanze. Una easa per mio abitaro pontxi util xk)|k>Io 
di S. Piero Ghattolini chon sua vochaboli e choufini, cho db, prinia via 4 Nichofc di 
Gherardo Moiaio, 2o. beni di S. Jacopo charnpo chorlx>lini, la t|Uttle oouqtorai da 
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arose, what was to be done with the boys, particularly as Pagholo at 
the time was of an age above threescore. Benedetto da Maiano, the 
sculptor, who was consulted on this point, suggested that little Bacchio, 
for so the name was shortened, should be bound to Cosimo Rosselli.^ 
The suggestion was favourably received, and the child entered on his 
duties in 1484. 

Rosselli’s occupation chiefly took him then to the convent of 
S. Ambrogio at Florence ; and his assistant was the absent and eccentric 
Piero di Cosimo. Without being the best of Florentine artists, liis 
known integrity and respectability insured to him considerable practice ; 
and his school afforded the same advantages to beginners as that of a 
greater man. To grind colours, sweep the workshop, and run errands 
was the course which Baccio, like others, was obliged by custom to follow. 

Baccio’s honesty soon won him the full confidence of his superior, 
and he was often the link of communication between Cosimo and the 
nuns of S. Ambrogio, from whom he received the pay of his master.^ 
Nor is it unlikely that early familiarity with convents and the solemn 
silence of churches was of influence in preparing his timid mind ® for the 
retirement into which he subsequently withdrew. Whilst his comrade, 


Amadio (read Andrea) de Ghabriello di Vicho per pregio di fiorini cento cinquanta 
nove largb' cioe fior. 159 larghi, carta per mano di Ser Jachopo di Bartolommeo di 
Oiovaimi Cainerotti. Uno pezzo di terra vignata di stadone 4 in ciroha, posta net 
popolo di Santo Martino a Brozzi, co6 S. Maria a Brozzi liiogo detto Pratovecchio, 
chon sua vo(jhaboli © conBni, che da primo el piovano di Brozzi ; redo di Piero 
Francesco di Verzaia ; S® le monacho di S. Domenico ; 4® el priore di S. Pagholo 
di IFirenzo, la quale chonperai da Domenico di Piero di Benedetto da Brozzi per 
premo di fiorini diciotto larghi, cio6 fior. 18 larghi ; carta per mano di Ser Jacopo 
di Bartolommeo di Giovanni Chamerotti. Rende I’anno in parte vino barili 6. 
Dua Mule disutili e vecohi di valuta di fior. 30. 

Boeche. Pagholo sopra detto d’et^ d’ann. 62. 

Monna Andrea raia donna d’et& d’anni 34. 

Bartolommeo mio figliuolo d’otli; d'anni sei. 

Piero mio figliuolo d’et^u d’anni 3. 

Domenico mio figliuolo d’etS- d’anni 2. 

Michele mio figliuolo d’et&- d’anni 1.” 

^ Benedetto da Maiano died at Florence, aged fifty-five, in 1497, leaving three 
sons and three daughters. Cosimo Rosselli was appointed administrator to his 
property by the Magistrate do Pupilli. Amongst the property left behind by 
Benedetto, wo find tlio following list of books, interesting because it tells us what 
literature artists usually consulted : the Bible, the Divina Commedia, the “ Vangeli 
e Fiorotti ” of S. Francis, Livy, the Olironicle of Florence, the Life of Alexander 
of Macedon, lives of the Fathers, Boccaccio, S. Antonino, the book of Vices and 
Virtues, the Novellino ” and ** Libro de’ Laudi ” (see Cbsahu Gttasti’s Btpori of 
the Sodeiit Oolombaria for 1861, May 25, 1802, in Archiv, Star,, note 1, vol. xvi., 
part Ist, p. 92. 

* ** 1484-5. A Chosimo dipintore a di viiii di Febraio fior. uno largho d’oro 
in oro; port6 Bartolommeo one sta con esso lui.” Archiv. di stato <£ Firenze 
(Coi^: rellg. soppress.). Mon- di S. Ambrogio. Entrata e uscita dal 1479 al 1486, 

^ ** 1485. A Chosimo dipintore a di xvii di Magio fior. uno largho portb Barto- 
lommeo di Pagholo del Fattormo.” Ibid., p. 171. 

* “ Artefico mansueto.” Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 152. 
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Mariotto Albertinelli, resorted to the Garden of the Medioi, in which the 
old sculptor Bertoldo preserved but scant discipline, and where broken 
noses and black eyes were to be had without the asking, Baccio sought 
the more carefully guarded stillness of the Carmine,^ and prefen^cd 
Masaccio and FiKppino to classic bas-reliefs and statues. Yot his 
amiable disposition did not repel the friendsliip of his school-fellows, 
and we are assured that Baccio and Mariotto wore one body and one 
soul.’’ 2 Whatever, indeed, might have been their difference of humour 
and of character, the two students were united to each other by com- 
panionship, by a similar age, and by common pursuits. Tlioy had 
before them the examples of Giotto, Orcagna, Masaccio, and Ghirlandaio 
in the past ; those of Michael Angelo and Leonardo in the present. With 
those of Raphael they -were soon to make acquaintance ; and those 
were incentives to progress too strong to fail of their effect. Baccio, 
thanks to industry and heart, attained to a grandeur nearly ai)proaching 
that of Buonarotti. He almost equalled Sanzio in decorous composition ; 
Leonardo was his teacher as regards the technica of colour,^ and if he 
was not absolutely on the level of any one of them, ho was so close as 
to be necessarily counted a great genius by their side. 

The first misfortune which befell him was the loss of his brother 
Domenico in 1486,^ an event melancholy in itself, but perhaps not 
seriously felt by the elastic nerves of a child. A more serious blow was 
the death of Ms father, which occurred in the following year, leaving 
Baccio in charge to his mother, who was not destined long to survive.^ 
Under these altered conditions it is probable that the family circle 
grew dearer to him, and that he frequented it with unwoiitod assiduity. 
From that time also he, no doubt, became known as Baccio della Portii 
from the vicinity of the maternal dwelling to the gate of S. Pier’ 
Gattolino ; ® and it was natural that he and Albertinelli should often 
retire there together in the evenings after their work, and spend the 
hours before sleep in eager and confildential converse. 

The produce of their industry in Rossolli’s shop was of such a kind, 
that if it were to be found at all, it would be under Rosselli’s name, 
and display his impress or that of Piero di Cosimo.^ It would bo 
presuming even to base any theory as to Baccio’s early stylo on the 

^ V^Am, yol. iii., p. 102. * Ibid., vol vii., p. 180. 

** Comincib a studiare con grande affezione le coso di Lionardo da Vhxci, e in 
poco tempo fece tal frutto e tal progresso nol colorito, che s'acq\jisl6 roputazioiie 
e credifco d’uno de' miglior giovani deU’ arte.” Vasabi, vol vil, p. 150. 

* See ctfit€Q. 5 ontfct 

• Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 160. 

’ We only allude to the Annunciation in the sacristy of S. Marco at Hoimcse 
(assigned to Baccio by Father Marohesb, Mem,, vol il, pp. 18-9) to say tliat it 
appears done by a pupil of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio (but see poaiea, « Michele di BidoUo *»). 

Nor do we ^ow anything of Baocio’s portrait by himself in the collection of 
the bignon Montecatuu at Lucca (Lanzt, History of Painting, %ib% sup*, vol i., p. 149). 
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examination of the Madonna with Saints at S. Pietro al Terreno, to 
which reference has been made. The feeling, character, landscape, and 
handling of the panel are indeed reminiscent of the manner which we 
shall have occasion to acknowledge as that of Fra Bartolommeo, but, 
we have said, Piero di Cosimo might have painted it either under a 
lucky momentary impulse which carried him forward with the art of 
his time, or inspired by Fra Bartolommeo himself.^ 

We cannot assume that Baccio and Mariotto were partners before 
1490 in the house of Paolo del Fattorino.^ Both would then have passed 
the term imposed upon them by their articles of apprenticeship, and 
Baccio would have sufficient means at his disposal to make him careless 
of a journeyman’s salary. Such, we believe, were the circumstances 
under which the friends started in their profession. But at the very 
outset the germs of a future separation might be discerned. Mariotto 
attracted the attention of one of the Medici in the “ Garden ; ” ^ and 
Baccio was soon to be struck by the reforming fury of Fra Savonarola. 
The youths were therefore taking opposite sides without being aware of 
it. For the first time in Lent, of 1495, the Dominican friar began to 
preach openly in the Duomo in condemnation of the lasciviousness of 
the Florentines, and required the burning or destruction of immodest 
figures. His eloquence secured him audiences as numerous as those 
which of old listened to the public commentators on the Divina Corn- 
media;^ and as he thundered anathema from liis pulpit against the 
profane spirit of the age, he roused the fervour and the sneers of the 
multitude. 

Whilst Baccio admitted the truth of the principles exposed by 
Savonarola, Mariotto inveighed against the religious orders in general 
and the Dominicans in particular,^ But, in spite of this divergence, 
they remained on good terms, even after Baccio had become the devoted 
adherent of Savonarola. It was not, as some assert, the opinion of the 
latter that art should be forbidden altogether. On the contrary, 
he thought that its exercise was a profitable occupation for monks ; 
and he was ambitious of introducing it as far as possible into his 
monastery for purposes of revenue. His persuasion induced miniaturists, 
painters, and sculptors to join the Dominicans — ^Fra Filippo Lapaccini 
(1492), Fra Benedetto (1495), Fra Eustachio (1496), Fra Agostino di 
Paolo, and Fra Ambrogio della Robbia (1496) ; ^ and he was wont to 

^ Fatebb Mabchbsb, Mem., svp., vol. ii., p. 18, quotes DBrnA Valle’s 
notes as to a ** tavola of 1498 by Porta ” in Castel Franco a S. Pietro al Terreno. 
He does not give the subject, 

* VASAjaac, vol. vii., pp. 160, 180. * Ibid., vol. vii., p. 181. 

* Mabohesb, Mem,, vhi voL i., p. 878 and following. 

* Vasabj, vol. vii., p. 182. 

* A Nativity in terra-cotta by Ambrogio is still in S. Spirito at Siena. See 
the record in Majrohese (vol. ii., pp. 206-71. 
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say that, independence being better than mendicancy for an order claim- 
ing to preach the truth, it was but foresight to lay the foundations of a 
better financial condition.^ His own portrait was done in terra-cotta 
perhaps by Ambrogio della Robbia, in 1496, and is now in the hands of 
Signor Cristiano Banti at Florence ; a lifelike profile of the natural size, 
giving the marked features and especially the hook nose and large 
skinny mouth of the monk with startling reality, showing him with the 
air of a sw^’ooping eagle, though aged, and as if wearied by unceasing 
strife. But before sitting for this magnificent plastic specimen, 
Savonarola had already been taken in a similar attitude, tliouglx in a 
more amiable and q[uiet mood, by Baceio.^ For many years this por- 
trait was supposed to have perished. It had been sent in the first 
instance to Ferrara, and then brought back to Florence by Filippo dx 
Averardo Salviati, who afterwards gave it to the Dominican nuns of 
S. Vincenzo at Prato. The nuns kept it until the suppression of the 
convent in 1810, and after many accidents it was purchased by Signor 
Ermolao Rubieri, the present possessor.® In this, the earliest extant 
work of Baccio della Porta, the character and features of the Dominican 
are reproduced with a fidelity which proves the perfect acquaintance of 
the artist with the friar. The readiness and decision, the consciousness 
of power in the face, its bilious complexion, exactly embody w^hat w'e 
know by description to have been the aspect and temper of Savonarola. 
What it reveals besides is Baocio’s cleanness of contour, his able handling 
of materials, and force of modelling, with a moderate impasto at one 
painting ; but above all, the methods of Cosimo Rosselli, in the low 
key and the somewhat clouded transparence of oil-colour. The significant 
line : “ HIERONYMI PERRABIENSIS A I)BO MTSSI PEOPHET^ EFEXOIBS ’’ iS 
a motto on the panel expressive of Baccio’s fanatical worship which it 
became prudent to conceal in the days of Savonarola's trial.^ When, in 
after years, and in the retirement of Pian di Mugnone, Fra Bartolommeo 
again attempted to revive this elSgy,^ he did so with a touch more 
masterly and grand than that of his youth, allegorically representing 
Savonarola in the guise of Peter Martyr. But the gain in skill %vhich he 
then exhibited is compensated by loss of nature and resemblance. 

1 Mabchbsb, tibi sup,, vol. i., p, 392, 

* The age of Savonarola in Baccio’s portrait is loss than in the terra-cotta of 1400. 

3 Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 153, and Anmt. ibid. Signor Rnbiori lives at Flortvncro. 

[Now in San Marco, Plorenee, Cell xioi.] 

* The inscription has lately been recovered from under superposed painting. 
See 11 JRitratto di Fra Girolamo (Florence, 1855), pamphlet of flftet»n pages, by 
E. Rubibbi, p, 9. The genuine portrait by Giovanni dollo CondoU^ at the Uffissi, 
done after Savonarola’s death, is inscribed; hibbonymits PBxui.tHXBNSrs orp, 

PBED. PBOPHETA VIB(ao) BT MABTYB.” 

* Now [No. 172] in the Academy of Florence (round, wood, oil), originally in 
Pi^ di’ Mugnone. The flesh in parts is a little dirty, but there is a marveuoits 
delicacy in it. The drawing is grandiose, the forms given with extraordinary 
skill. The handling in oil recalls Sebastian del Piombo. 
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The greatness of Bacoio della Porta, however, is not to be sought in 
portraits, any number of which would fail to reveal the expansion of 
his talents as a composer, a draughtsman, or a colourist. Unfortunately, 
we are without examples of any other kind until 1498, the date of Ms 
Last Judgment in the Gallery of S. Maria Nuova at Florence.^ But 
the void may to some extent be filled by Ms drawings, many of wMch, 
including a portion of those made with a view to use in the fresco we 
liave named, are in the Ufl&zi. They are all done carefully with a fine 
pen, with a seeking after grace in the movements recaUing Filippino, 
but with a successful grasp of the various phases of life in motion. His 
drapery, whether in flight or simply falling, is full yet very nobly cast, 
at rare intervals festooned, but never betraying forgetfulness of the 
under forms. The heads, of eUiptic shape, rest on slight long necks, a 
reminiscence (with the casual festooning in cloth) of Rosselli. The 
tendency to analyse in Bacoio goes hand in hand with the effort to give 
art at last its most dignified reality, and there he goes shoulder to 
shoulder with Leonardo and Buonarotti.^ If in Cosimo’s atelier, tMs 
grand aim was less represented than in that of Ghirlandaio and 
VerroccMo, Michael Angelo and Da Vinci were not the less revered there. 
The latter especially w^as looked up to even by the saturMne disposition 
of Piero di Cosimo ; and Bacoio w’-as obviously induced to share that 
reverence, and study, as Vasari says, “ the tMngs of Leonardo.” ® What 
those things were, it is of little moment to inquire. Enough that Bacoio 
obtained from them sometMng wMch stuck to Mm ever after, intro- 
ducing Mm to the most abstruse maxims of composition, lending Mgh- 
bred gentleman in air and attitudes to Ms impersonations, teaching Mm 
the modem system of colouring of wMch Da Vinci had improved the 
technical use. 

We look almost vainly into the darkness of Mstory to ascertain 
whether Leonardo naight not have been personally instrumental in 
directing the yearning diligence of Baccio. Historians generally have 
assumed that Da Vinci entered the service of the Duke of Milan in 148S ; 
and that he revisited Florence in 1600 only. But many passages in 
Vasari are opposed to that assumption, leading us, on the contrary, to 
believe that Leonardo and Bacoio might have been in contact with each 
other in that interval. After a second exile of the Medici, in 1494, 
Savonarola projected a new form of government for the republic, ad- 
vocating a council of one thousand citizens, from which the supremo 

Vasaxi, voL vii., pp. 162-3-6, and Aimot. where the records of payments 
to Bacoio are given. Axbxkthti, Mem., p. 13. 

* The drawing of the Eternal by Fra Bartolommeo, for an altarpiece at Lucca 
(1609), was, if we ace not mistaken, some time under the name of Leonardo at the 

® Vasabt, vol. vii., p. 160. 

HI. 


2c 
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magistrates were to be elected by lot. No hall in Florence at the time 
was capable of containing so many. Savonarola, therefore, consnlted 
Leonarda da Vinci, IMiohael Angelo, Giuliano da S. Gallo, Baccio 
d’ Agnolo, and Cronaca as to the means of building one ; and those 
artists agreed to a plan which was placed in Ci'onaca’s hands for oxe- 
tion about the middle of July 1495.^ We cannot, therefore, exclude 
the probability of an acquaintance between Della Porta and Da Vinci in 
that year. Both were unaware that their services would be required 
later for the decoration of the new saloon ; that the first would be asked 
to furnish an altarpiece which he should begin and leave unfinished ; 
that the second would be required to paint its walls, and should only 
draw the cartoon. 

But for Savonarola, we should perhaps enjoy more of Della Porta’s 
earlier studies. The friar had said that nudities were indo(‘.cut ; and 
many of his adherents east the contents of their portfolios into the lire 
during the carnivals of 1497 and 1498. But the first to obey this in- 
junction was Baccio.2 He had become a personal friend of Savonarola ; 
and when the fatal day arrived in which the convent of S. Marc^o was 
stormed (May 23, 1498), he was one of the bosiogod, and realised to his 
dismay the dangers of an armed conflict, and the prospect of a violent 
death. He is said to have made a vow that if he survived, ho would 
join the Dominicans.^ Yet, shortly after the execution of Savonarola, 
he accepted from Gerozzo Dini an order for the Last Judgment in the 
cloister-cemetery of Sta. Maria Nuova at Florence, and ho u^orked 
assiduously to finish it until October 1499,^ But then it is supposed 
that his conscience smote him for neglecting the promise ho had made 
to heaven, and he began to think of settling Ills tenij>oral affairs 
preparatory to withdrawal from the world*® 

All that we see incompletely in the drawings of Baccio looks down 
upon us with increased force from the Last Judgment of S. Maria Nuova* 
Within the compass of a few feet the culmination of efforts nmlc at 
Florence during upwards of two centuries may be seen ; tho solitary 
link between the successive performances of bygone titnos under (hotto, 
Orcagna, Masaccio, Fra Filippo, and Domenico Ghirlandaio, and those 
of the sixteenth century.® The Last Judgment, with its Loomnlmqne 
impress, illustrates not only the rise of Della Porta, but also the new 
phase inaugurated by Leonardo and Michael Angelo, affording a glimpse 

^ Vasabi, Lives of Gronaca^ of Leonardo, and Baccio (VAmioto, vol, vii,, «. JJl ; 
vol. viii., p. 123 ; and vol ix., p. 224. 

« Vasabi, vol vii, p. 153. » Ibid.* p. 154, 

* See antea. a Vasarx, vol vii,, p. 155. 

* It is the sole link between tho old masters and Baphael iJf it wore minmingt 
we should say that Sanaio and not Della Porta continued tho jitroat art of Giotto 
and Gtolandaio. Raphaol did nothing as inmortant m the l^aiat Judgment of 
S. Maria Nuova till he undertook the fresco of S* Sevoro at Ponxgia, 
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at an obscure interval in the history of Da Vinci himself. Comparing it 
with EosseUi’s Miracle of the Chahce at S. Ambrogio, we measure the 
distance which separates Baccio from his master, and notice the trans- 
formation which he underwent without altogether losing the bias of 
his first education. We see Della Porta the worthy heir of the great 
Florentines, the follower of Ghirlandaio, Masaccio, and Leonardo in 
their grandest quahties. 

The subject of the Last Judgment is not the oldest that was ac- 
cepted by Christian painters ; but we have seen it pass through the 
hands of the Byzantines of S. Angelo in Formis at Capua, of the Sienese 
at the Campo Santo of Pisa ; Giotto, Orcagna, and Angehoo. Della 
Porta renovated the old theme by a scientific distribution which owes 
much of its final development to Da Vinci, and is called modern art 
since it was raised to sublimity in the Parnassus of Eaphael. The space 
may be dissected into blocks of various shapes, ovals, triangles, polygons, 
and arcs. The result of their combination is an unity without interrup- 
tions of lines, the principal element being the Greek Cross. Above sits 
Christ in power and majesty, with charming cherubs about His glory, one 
peeping from behind His drapery ; beneath Him, the seraph with the 
symbols of the Passion and Redemption, and on the foreground 
S. Michael, the executioner of doom, dividing the wicked from the blest. 
As a make-weight to these, the Apostles are seated on clouds in a fine 
perspective row at each side of the Messiah. The system of poise and 
counterpoise is carried out in the minutest particular ; and with such 
success that the science in the conjunction of the parts is hidden by the 
harmony of the whole, A new perfection is given to form, a greater 
freedom and nobleness to action, a more striking individuality to faces 
nearer than of old to the standard of masculine beauty, a more select 
detail to extremities. Passion is rendered with simplicity and measure ; 
elevation, in the mien and regular face of the Redeemer, whose gentle- 
ness reminds one of Da Vinci ; in the air and converse of the Apostles, 
in the gestures of the elect and of the condemned. In the boy-angels 
the innocence of childhood accompanies their flight and gambols, 
whilst those who sound the trumpets of the Judgment have a 
sprightliness almost carried to excess when one considers the 
solemnity of their ofllce. A broad cast of drapery correctly defining 
and seeking the shape, and cleverly folded about the feet, is also a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The general laws of perspective and foreshortening 
are very fairly applied, and judiciously combined with those of geometric 
division. But the study of Iteonardo by Della Porta is still more con- 
spicuous in the sky and glory the vapour of which is created by an 
infinite diversity in gradations of tints — ^the forms of the clouds oon- 

^ And this in spite of the damage caused by time and other oausea. 
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tributing to the general effect by contrasts of colour as well as by variety 
of outline. But in the figures also the colour is warm, powerful, and 
weh fused, and if occasionally sharp in the juxtaposition of lights and 
shadows in flesh, or of tones in drapery, the cause may bo found in 
difficulties attending fresco, which Della Porta only overcame later, 
and which Andrea del Sarto alone finally conquered. 

The wall painting of S. Maria Nuova is the masterpiece of a man 
who almost succeeds in combining all the excellence of his predecessors 
and contemporaries.^ Through the influence of Leonardo chiefly, he 
raised the level of Italian art a step liigher than it was before ; and left 
nothing but the very last polish to be given by Raphael. With Micha<4 
Angelo this combination had a slighter connection, Buonarotti having 
more obviously favoured the style of the vehement Signorelli, But 
Fra Bartolommeo drew the great Florentine into the compass of his view 
in a subsequent period of liis career, and derived something from him 
for the enlargement of his manner. 

In thus attributing to Della Porta a rare merit, we do not forg(4t 
that the fresco of the Last Judgment was completed by iMariotto. .But 
it is as certain as anything can well be, that AlbertinclU had no harder 
task to perform than to fill up the lower outlines left unfinished by his 
partner, and add the portraits of the donors, Gerozzo Dini and his wift^.- 
We regret only that the ruin of the latter should prevent a direct 
parison between the two men, and that the portion loft undone by 
Bacoio should have been most seriously damaged by time and want of 
proper care,® 

The resolution of Baccio della Porta to enter the Dominican Order 

^ **Inque8to genere** says Vasari very truly, pxco fare poco piU"' (Vahahi, 
vol. vii., p. 165). 

2 Ibid. 

® The fresco is twelve feot square, arched sonu-ciroularly at the top. Thon^ 
are many parts scaled, ejc, gr. the shoulder of the Apostle, oxi the oxiremo hft, a 
piece of the Virgin’s veil, the lower edge of the Redoemor’s numtlo, thii> right 
shoulder of the friar looking down to the right of the Saviour, justly described 
by Father Marchese as the portrait of Angelico (it is that engraved by Vasaui ? 
and therefore the historian’s memory failed him when he spoke of Frtt CflcA'nxmi 
as being below amongst the “beati,” vol. vii., p. 165); the arm of a figure loft 
from the Archaoagel ; the torso of the latter ; tlio heiul of the nuilo teuriug bin 
face ; that of a man sitting in the right foregroimd, and genorally the wliolo of 
the lower border of the picture. Other portions are rub)>od and discoloured ; the 
portraits of Dini and his wife are lost. The fresco has boi«n Hum from tlm wall 
and placed in the court, near the hospital ; a groat wm\t of fortnight, 
the damp now rtees into the lime from the ground. Tlio roofing, Hiiuio tho 

tensfer, is an insufficient protection, especially in winter, when the room wan 
frequently used as a groenlrouse. The fresco is decaying avory day ; atui tim 
intonaco of the figure with the book, left, is bulging and will s<H>n tlrop. We 
advocate change to another locality, a speedy gathering together of the (Irawinge 
used for its execution, and a series of photographs of the romoitw. Finally* the 
whole should be copied by an able and competent hand, well vorawl In the history 
and teohnica of the old schools, such as Raffaelle Bonaiuti, who dctiervee the ilumks 
and esteem of ourselves and all lovers of art. 
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may have been hastened by domestic bereavements. It is not unlikely 
that the loss of his youngest brother Michele and of his mother Andrea 
placed him in a melancholy frame of mind favourable to suggestions 
of monastic retirement. The only surviving member of the family at 
Florence was his brother Piero, whose lot he proposed to benefit by 
surrendering the whole of the paternal succession. One moment’s hesi- 
tation might have been caused by the question who was to be trusted 
with the guardianship of Piero. That, however, was soon decided by 
Santi Pagnini, the Dominican, who expressed his willingness to act in 
this capacity ; and the last scruples of the painter being thus removed, 
he took the first vows in S. Domenico of Prato on the 26 th of July 1600 , 
and after a year’s probation, professed under the name of Fra Barto- 
lommeo.^ He never got further than to deacon’s orders, nor was it 
intended perhaps that he should do so.^ For some time he was allowed 
to lead a contemplative and inactive life ; but in his cell of S. Marco 
at Florence the busy hum of the external world did not fad to reach 
him, Mariotto, whose grief at his voluntary seclusion was evidently 
sincere, occasionally came, and no doubt retailed the gossip of artistic 
circles. The Frate was thus made acquainted with the tremendous 
competition of Michael Angelo and Da Vinci, and was informed of the 
coming of Kaphael. His own fame had not been buried imder the 
frock, and we conceive it possible that Sanzio, finding Buonarotti and 
Leonardo too much engaged or too high in station to busy themselves 
about the fortune of a youth, sought out the monk in his solitude and 
courted his friendship. Hrs inclination for Fra Bartolommeo would be 
great in proportion to his admiration for such a grand production as 
the Last Judgment of S. Maria Nuova, a fresco embodying all the 
principles of high art which Raphael had as yet to master; and the 
friar’s partiahty for Da Vinci’s system of composition and method of 
colouring would act as an incentive in Raphael to make them his own. 

But in Fra Bartolommeo himself, the thoughts of an altered con- 
dition, the remembrance of Savonarola, and the duties of religion neces- 
sarily had a tendency to chasten and to soften his spirit. It was no 
longer open to him to follow impulses natural to a lay artist. Nor did 
he feel any desire apparently to issue from a sort of dreamy enjoyment 
of his now life. But, i£ he did, he concealed the struggle and, casting 
about for models, he might admire in Fra Giovanni, whose masterpieces 
filled every cell in S. Marco, an excessive purity and fervour ; in 
Perugino and in Raphael, a tenderness and calmness of meditation 
equally attractive because new and more within his reach than the 
intensely religious mysticism of Angelico. He tempered in this wise, 

' HAB.OHBSB, Jfem., vhi vol. ii., p. 27-8 and 369; Vasabi, yol. vii., p. 164, 

* Marchbjse, vbi enp.. Doc. ix., vol. ii., p. 369. “Erat autem diooonus.*' 
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as we shall see, the weight of his Florentine style with the gentleness 
of the Umbrian, giving in exchange the science winch ho had learnt 
either directly or indirectly from Leonardo. Perspective, wo are told, 
he learnt from Raphael. Perhaps he then received lessons in tho abstruser 
problems familiar to the ateliers of Verrocchio and Perugino ; but he 
had already apphed more general rules in the fresco of the Last Judgment 
with the same success as Raphael himself in the later Roman period. 

How long Fra Bartolommeo pondered before he openly confossod a 
wish to resume his old occupations, cannot bo established witli any 
oertaintyJ He was troubled with qualms as to the prospects of his 
brother, for whom he had to choose a guardian instead of Santi Pagnini, 
elected in 1506 prior of Santo Spirito at Siena. He desired to sco Piero 
engaged in a business of some kind ; and wanted Ixim to learn iminting. 
But he felt disinclined to be himself the teacher, and profen'od to vest 
that duty in Mariotto. He therefore signed a deed ( J anuary 1, 1506, n.s .) * 
by which his brother became the ward of AlbortinoUi for a term of six 
years.2 scarcely taken this step, when he returned to his own 

easel, wliilst Piero, too old to learn a profession, rendered all previous 
foresight nugatory by entering the priesthood.^ 

From that time, Fra Bartolommeo ceased to think of ar^ything else 
but the pencil, and was acknowledged as the head of tho works}u>p 
belonging to S. Marco. With the orders for pictures he had nothing to 
do, stOl less with the remuneration, in which the entire community 
had an interest.^ Helping hands there were in sufficient numbers ; and 
so he laboured for the sake of a name, and for tho profit of his brethren, 
with one distinction only, that of dispensation from attendance in the 
choir.^ 

Amongst the early fruits of his new activity we may class a little 
treasure of the Uffizi Collection — ^the shutters of Donatello's relief trip- 
tych of the Madonna, ordered according to Vasari by Piero del PuglicHC, 
and considered a gem by the Duke Oosimo.® Inside, the Nativity and 
Circumcision ; outside, the Virgin and the Angel Annunciate, in mono- 
chrome. Nothing more exquisite than this miniature had, as far as we 
know, issued from the hands of Fra Bartolommeo. In the Nativity, 
the Child is adored by the kneeling Virgin, whoso two attendant angob 
stand in converse, S. Joseph to the right resting against a pack-saddlo ; 
the scene, a landscape of minute touch and gay clear tones, after tho 
fashion of the Ferrarese or Flemings, with slightly leaved trees retsalling 

1 Vasaiu says : “ Four years spent in S. Marco ” (vol vii., n. 157), rw till 
circa 1606 . 


® The deed in full is in MAnoHHSB, p. 357 and foUoving, 

^ See the genealogy, emtea. 

* Razzi, in Maeohbsx, Mem,, vbi aup,, vol. il, p, 61. » Ibid. 

« “Non 0 poasibile a olio poter far meglio.” Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 151, Th^ 
shutters are now [No. 1161] at the XJffizL 
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those of Raphael’s Florentine period. In the spacing and grouping, 
which are well managed, the figures are connected with great judgment, 
and impressed with the necessary individuality. The favourite ellipse 
of Baccio is visible in the Virgin’s head in conjunction with a thin shape 
and extremities ; the form, in her as well as in the angels, reminiscent 
of Rosselli, whilst the pretty, smiling Child has more the air of those 
by Sanzio ; S. Joseph of a masculine cast and broadly draped. The 
Circumcision is the exact counterpart of the Nativity as to style and 
execution ; the Annunciation, a notable instance of the painter’s feeling 
for the elegance in angels which is to be found in the new art of Florence 
at the rise of the sixteenth century. The colour, softly fused and well 
modelled, with good contrasts of light and shade, discloses a different 
technical process from that of Rosselli, but the same comparative absence 
of glazes and similar methods generally to those in the Vision of S. 
Bernard at the Academy of Arts in Florence.^ 

The first glance at this composition, which was dehvered in the 
spring of 1607, suggests a doubt as to whether it was ever finished, so 
raw is the impasto.^ Prolonged examination shows that this appear- 
ance is due to fl.aying and restoring. But, however ill-calculated its 
present condition may be to please the eye, the distribution is such as 
to retrieve in part even that deficiency, and to excite the highest admira- 
tion ; whilst the damage done to the surface lays bare the secrets of 
Fra Bartolommeo’s palette. They are evidently the same as those of Da 
Vinci in the portraits at the Ambrosiana, the flesh being rubbed in and 
modelled with brown earth, and then brought up to a cheerful general 
key of a fluid semi-transparence. After this, the half-tones and shadows 
were scumbled to a bluish grey with more or less depth, according to 
the darkness required, and the lights were touched on in a broad mass 
over all, the whole being united at last by glazes of the thinnest texture, 
which have now in a great measure disappeared. This was the system 
of handling which owed its origin and progress to Da Vinci, who carried 
it to perfection in the Mona Lisa ; the system which Fra Bartolommeo 

1 A Nativity (wood, oil) of small compass, No. 23, in the Rasponi Collection, at 
Ravenna, stands under the name of Raphael. At first sight, one feels inclined 
to ascribe it to a Ferrarese imitating Fra Bartolommeo. But on closer examina- 
tion, and seeing that the landscapes of tho triptych shutters at the Ufiizi have 
something of the same peculiarity, which is also remarkable in the Vision of S. 
Bernard at the Academy [No. 97], one may class it amongst the works of Fra 
Bartolommeo at tho period we are now considering. [Now in the Collection of 
Mr. Ludwig Mond ?] 

® [No. 97] Florence Academy of Arts (Vasaei, vol. vii, p. 157). The Virgin 
appears on a cloud supported by cherubs, with boy angels and seraphs. She 
holds the Infant in her arms ; ana He gives the blessing. S. B. kneels at a desk 
in the middle of the foreground, SS. Benedict and John Evangelist behind him. 
Left of the desk is a little arched picture of the Crucifixion between two saints. 
The blue mantle, falling from the Virgin’s head, is renewed, as are the head and 
mantle of the Benedict, the head and red cloak of the Evangelist. 
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improved as he grew older, and which Andrea del Sarto at last thoroughly 
understood. It was the novel one which Vasari describes as having 
surpassed that of Franoia and Perugino, when practised by Leonardo, 
Giorgione, the Fra, and Raphael.^ It is, however, but a variety of 
Perugino’s method of strata, with the inevitable rawness produced by 
their overlapping, when thin glazes do not cover tlio edges ; and vith 
casual opacity where repeated labour has been required to soften the 
occasional abruptness of the superpositions. The same principles in 
Oredi and Piero di Cosimo only yielded less favomable fruits ])ecausc 
their talent was not of the highest class. 

No picture more fully embodies the idea evolved in Fra BartoloinnuH/s 
Vision of S. Bernard than that of Filippino Lippi, whose slender mould 
of shape is preserved by the Dominican ; but we recognise at ouco the 
progress of art in the latter, by the superiority of his tact in conception 
and distribution. The Apparition of the Virgin, wafted through the air 
on the clouds, supported by cherubim, is imposing by the majesty of 
its ensemble as well as by the grace and elegance of its parts, lliore is 
motion in the forms, in the di’apery, in the rolling mist. confidemus 
of love in the angel on whose shoulder tlie Virgin stops, as ho guidt^s 
her foot with his hand, the playfulness of the pcejung boy, arc charm- 
ing. Briskness and sprightliness in the attendant seraphs arc pc^riuvps 
carried to excess, reminding one still of Rossolli. But Raphael did lu^t 
compose better. The types alone are not so pure and fresh as those of 
Sanzio ; for though Fra Bartolommeo tried to give them an aspotili of 
chasteness and supreme bounty, he did not thoroughly sucKtoecl, from 
lack of that delicate fibre which discerns tlio very finest shades of senti- 
ments, and also mainly because ho was the follon^or of an analyst who 
sought the ideal scientifically and irrespective of impulse, atid could not 
with all his subtlety produce what in Raphael is the result of f(H)ling, 
without mental effort. 

Opposite to the Virgin, but looking up from liis book as she apiwars 
in the sky, and accompanied by S. Benedict and S. John the Evangelist, 
kneels the ascetic S. Bernard in ecstasy, nobly surprised, and well set off 
by a long train of drapery. A summer twilight of evening is on a gay 
and smiling landscape receding from lull to hill, enlivonotl with horse- 
men near a city, and closing on the horizon. 

In this, as well as in the arrangement and execution of the picture 
generally, Fra Bartolommeo was not indebted to Leonardo only, but 
perhaps also to Perugino whose meditative tenderness and gifts as a 
colourist were calculated to alter the masculine and solid nature of the 
monk’s art, at a moment when convent discipline, the solemn spirit of 
religion, and past example might tend to soften Im character. It was 
^ Vasabi, vol. viL, pp. 0-7, 
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the more easy for him to surrender himself to such influences if Raphael 
stood by to give them weight ; and we can fancy the style of the Fra 
being impressed in this way by creations like Vannucci’s Pieta of S. Chiara. 

But if, in the Vision of S. Bernard, Fra Bartolommeo reveals this 
inward struggle, another masterpiece of the same period also shows how 
successfully he could instil into his work the religious pathos, if not the 
absolute purity, of Fra Giovanni. In a lunette above the door leading 
into the refectory of S. Marco, he represented the Meeting of Christ and 
the Apostles at Emmaus ; and, courting direct comparison with Angelico, 
he gained unusual sweetness and dignified repose. Refining upon the 
theory of colour applied in the Last Judgment of S. Maria Nuova, he 
obtained a richness of tone in fresco reproducing nature in its best and 
most favoured appearance ; a form with scarce a blemish, features both 
select and breathing, movements elastic and ready, and drapery of the 
finest cast.i 

In the meantime, Bernardo del Bianco, who had ordered the Vision 
of S. Bernard for the Badia of Florence, began haggling about its price. 
Fra Bartolommeo declared it to be worth 200 ducats. Bernardo offered 
eighty. Hence great excitement in the Dominican community. Both 
parties agreed to accept the arbitration of the abbot of the Badia, who 
withdrew from his oj0S.ce, because he could not bring Bernardo to terms. 
Mariotto AlbertinelU, Lorenzo di Credi, and others tried in vain to 
moderate between the angry disputants, and a suggestion was made at 
last that the question should be deferred to the Guild of the.“ Speziali.’’ 
But the Dominicans objected to submit their grievances to a lay tribunal, 
and only consented after some delay to accept Francesco Magalotti, 
Bernardo’s relative, as umpire. By his mediation the price was fixed 
at 100 ducats ; and a very protracted quarrel was thus brought to an 
end on the 17th of Juno 1507.^ 

The annals of S. Marco at tliis time contain evidence of a close con- 
nection and a constant intercourse between the Dominicans of Florence 
and those of Venice.® Frequent journeys were undertaken by members 
of the Florence community to the convents of the sister repubHo, and 
Fra Bartolommeo took advantage of one of these opportunities to visit 
Venice in the spring of 1608. Failing health might urge him to take 

^ Much freshness has been taken from the wall painting, which is also ill-lighted. 
Some fragments of lime have dropped from the hair of the Saviour and the forehead 
of the central saint. The ground also is injured. As it was a tradition at S. Marco, 
repeated by Vasabi, vol. ii., p. 169, that one of the saints was a likeness of !Fra 
Niocolt della Magna, and it is proved that this Dominican was prior of the convent 
in 1506-7, leaving Florence in the latter year for Rome, the date of the piece is 
approximatively deduced. [Now in Cell No. XII. This fresco was painted for 
the Hospice of the convent in the Mugnone Valley.] 

* The record, with full particulars of this arbitration, is in Mabohbsb, vol. ii., 
pp. 360-3. 

® Ex, gr. in the record just quoted. 
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this trip ; a desire for change of air and scene, or a wish to study the 
masterpieces of a school justly celebrated throughout Italy. He might 
have heard from Baooio 6i Montelupo, an exile since the persecution of 
Savonarola, how marvellously proficient the Venetians had boeomo as 
colourists ; or the monks who travelled occasionally between the two 
places had discoursed to him of the wealth and splendour of the city 
of canals. It was perhaps his intention, and that of the syndic who 
accompanied him, to engage a journeyman for the atelier at fS. Marco, 
When the Frate found himself at Venice, in April 1508, ho wa.-^ met by 
Baccio di Montelupo, guided by whose experience ho saw tlie rarest 
sights, and admired the works that filled the palaces and (duin^hcs. 
Yet such was the known pre-eminence of the Florentines as painters, 
even on the Adriatic, that when Fra Bartolommeo came to tho monastery 
of S. Pietro Martire at Murano, he was asked by the vicar Bartolommeo 
Dalzano to give him for a reasonable price a specimen of his skill, and 
he was obliged to promise a canvas of the value of 70 to 100 ducats. ^ 
But his time was so amply filled by occupations of various kiiids during 
his stay, that he postponed the execution till ho returned to Flori'rnee, 
bringing with him an advance of 28 ducats in money and colours, and a 
prospect of payment for the remainder out of a sum to be raised by 
the sale of MS. letters from S. Catherine of Siena Ixold by a, fri<md of 
Father Dalzano in Tuscany. 

Fra Bartolommeo’s first care on resuming his duties in S. Marco was 
to reorganise the atelier and introduce new elements into it. However 
unwilling the Dominicans might be to acknowledge that their own order 
was unable to provide the necessary assistance, they tacitly admitted 
it by allowing the Frate to take Mariotto Albertinolli into partnership. 
There was nothing new in the employment of a layman in a inonaHtic 
workshop; for Benozzo Gozzoli had been helpmate to Angelico, but 
there is no other instance of an association like that into w'hich 
nolh entered with the convent of S. Marco. It seems to have been 
agreed that the syndic should provide for all current expenses, and that 
the net profits should be divided with Mariotto.® Wo shall prc^senily 
see that a subdivision of interests also existed. Some pictures were 
finished in the essential parts by Fra Bartolommeo, others wore more 
exclusively Mariotto’s, others again wore the fruit of their lalxour with 
additional aid ; and there was a monogram to distinguish all but tho 
paintings of the first class. 


record of this transaction between tho convents of S. Pitjtro at VmiitHif 
S. Marco at Florence (in Mabchesx, vol. ii, pp. 02 and 303) tlie UwiH in Urn 
text are authenticated. 


* The partnership commenced in 1509, the invento 
in 1612, stating that the association had lasted about 
tory in Marohesb, voL ii., p. 144. 


ry of tho division of proilts, 
tliree years. Heo tho inven* 
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The commission which fibi’st occupied Fra Bartolommeo after the 
reorganisation was that which he had accepted from Father Dalzano ; 
the subject of which is simply the Eternal in heaven, attended by cherubs 
and seraphs, and worshipped from below by S. Mary Magdalen and 
S. Catherine of Siena. In this most admirable production for feeling 
as weU as form, a special attractiveness is created by colouring redolent 
of Venetian richness and brilliancy, and by atmosphere successfully 
attained in gradations of landscape tints, and by chiaroscuro after the 
method of Da Vinci in the Mona lisa, or of Raphael in the portrait of 
Leo X.^ Without being free from occasional rawness in the flesh, the 
picture exhibits increased knowledge of the use and value of glazes in 
the figures and distance. The saints almost touch the ground ; but the 
sense of their elevation above the rank of mortals is conveyed by their 
kneeling on light clouds rolling above the ground on cherubs’ heads. 
The Magdalen, with eyes cast down, has the beauty of the penitent. 
The S. Catherine is rnore austerely elegant, and shows supreme longing 
in her upward gaze ; but there is less distinction in the shape and air of 
the Eternal in benediction ; and the angels about Him, with their crowns, 
garlands of flowers, and strings of pearls, if select in form and true in 
movement, are a little hard in colour, from which we gather that 
Mariotto had a share in carrying out the arched glory. 

Advice having been sent to Venice that the canvas was ready for 
delivery, the monks of S. Pietro waited some time before they replied. 
They despatched two friars to negotiate, who left Florence without 
coming to terms ; and they paid no attention to a protest issued by the 
convent of S. Marco in January 1511. In the end, Fra Bartolommeo 
remained in possession of the piece at the dissolution of his partnership 
with AlbertineUi, and is supposed to have presented it to the prior Santi 
Pagnini.2 It now hangs on an altar to the left of the portal in S. Romano 
of Lucca, vying with a Madonna of the same year and by the same hand 
in a noighbouring church.^ 

In the chapel of the sanctuary at S. Martino of Lucca, an old and 
time-honoured subject is invested with new interest. Two angels suspend 
the crown and veil above the Virgin’s head, their frame and wings 
detached with delicate shades of tint from the lighter tone of the sky. 

^ Ne meno di oostui (Giorgione), diede aUe sue pitture forza, r^evo, dolcezza 
e grazia ne’ colori, BVa Bartolommeo di S. Marco.” vasabi, vol. vii., p. 7. 

* Makohbsb, vhi sup., vol ii., pp. 52, 246, and 363. See also Vasabi, vol, viL, 
p. 165. The following may be read on the left side of the foregrojmd : obate 
p. picroBBi 1509.” The drawing for the Eternal, an exquisite thing, is in the Ufhzi, 
xmder the name of Leonardo. 

« Vabajm:, vol viL, p. 164. The picture (in oil, on wood) is signed on the step 
occupied by the angel ; “ 1609. pbts babthol. pLOEBimKi opus 1609 ob». pkb- 
niOATOB.” The figures are under life-size. [The Eternal, worshipped by two 
Saints, is in the Museo, Lucca; the Madonna and Saints, in the Duomo.] 
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The Virgin herself wears the mantle about her head and holds the Infant 
on her knee, a lovely little being fuU of fresh life, joyfuDy looking out 
as the angel on the step, with upturned glance, feeds His ear with the 
harmony of a little viol. By the two pillars wluch confine the space, 
S. John the Baptist and S. Stephen are relieved in light on the dark- 
ness of the ground ; — a noble picture this, full of gentle elegance, 
Leonardesque in science and in execution, and graced with the prettiest 
finesses of the brush, bathed in a warm and airy vapour, and firm of 
outline and touch.^ 

We see in this and in the canvas of S. Eomano with what cheerful 
activity Fra Bartolommeo had taken to work in company with his old 
friend Mariotto. But the fertility of the year 1509 was not exhausted 
here. It probably yielded two more examples, the Virgin and Child 
between four Saints in S. Marco at Florence, so grand in its day as to 
have been taken by Pietro da Cortona for a Raphael,^ and the small 
Virgin, Children, and S. Joseph, now belonging to Earl Cowpcr at 
Panshanger. 

Such a gem as this Holy Family is alone worthy of a pilgrimage, 
representing at once the skill of the Frate, Leonardo’s maxims of com- 
position and moulds of face, and Raphael’s feeling. The eye is fixed at 
once on the prominent brightness of the flesh in the Virgin and Christ. 
The lines are most skilfully concentrated into a pyramid, and affectionate 
fondness beams in the features and expression of the mother in whose 
eye a smile of delight is lurking. S. Joseph smiles outright, and is also 
reminiscent of Da Vinci. The Infant Clxrist, in thought, all but lives 
and breathes. He takes the Cross from the little Baptist, w'hoso action 
is somewhat hard and strained. One can fancy Fra Bartolommeo sitting 
before this panel, playing like a master \vith the innovations in tlio 
tecknim of his art. One perceives how he rubbed in the shadows and 
mezzotints, and added the diSerent strata of colour over oac*.h other 
like sheets of tinted crystal, a cool spot in the light hero and there 
tempering its monotone, a dark one varying that of the shadow, the 
brightest parts of solid impasto and of a warm yellow, the darker ones 
of a greenish grey, and so usually transparent that the drawing appears 
beneath, except in places where a dab or a scumble with the finger 
strengthens the texture. When the first preparation required no 
alteration, it was left untouched, because, though such bits might 
look a little raw on close examination, they kept their liarmouy'; at 
a distance of a few paces. Finish was obtained at last by stibtlo 

1 [Now in the Duomo, LUcca.] 

» Vasabx, vol. vii., p. 160 ; Mabohesb, vol. ii., pp* 70 and 307 (wood, oil figxtroa 
life-size). The colour blackened by time and injured by restoring. Tlw) character 
of the whole is Baphaelesque in its gentleness. The picture was given by the 
monks, in 1634, to Giovanni Maria Benintendi for his ohapol in B. Marco. 
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glazings, the subsequent abrasion of which may account for occasional 
coldness. 

Although Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto w^ere associates when this 
Holy Family was done, its completion was due almost entirely to the 
former, and fell to his share on the division of profits in 1512.^ The 
purchaser was probably Filippo di Averardo Salviati, one of whose 
relations afterwards placed the following memorandum on the back of 
the panel : ‘‘ D. pea baetol® di s. maeco ogqi dp® . . . ant® salviati.’* 

During 1610 the labours of Fra Bartolommeo were neither less im- 
portant nor less numerous than those of the previous year. His time 
was chiefiy spent on an order from Giuliano da Gagliano, from whom 
large advances were received in November ; ^ but the most honourable 
commission confided to him was that of the altarpiece, once under- 
taken and never begun by Filippino lippi, for the hall of the Great Council 
of Florence.^ Yet we must suppose that some difficulties arose as to 
price, because, after the figures had been sketched, the panel was put 
aside and left for future consideration. 

Li 1511, the last touches had been given to a small roimd of the 
Nativity, a Christ carrying His Cross, a Virgin Annunciate, sold to the 
Gonfaloniere of Florence, a subject sent to the Carthusians of Pavia, 
another sold to an English dealer, and a Marriage of S. Catherine ; 
of aU which only one is extant.^ According to Vasari the Marriage of 
S. Catherine was exliibited for several months in S. Marco, and was 
afterwards forwarded to the King of France.® The real facts are these. 
In 1612, Jacques Hurault, Bishop of Autun, was envoy of Louis XII. 

1 If the haaid of Mariotto be sought in any part, it might be found in the land- 
scape to the right, where the Flight into E^pt is depicted, the treatment and local 
tone being like those in Albertinelli’s Virgin and Saints at the Louvre. The parts 
where Fra Bartolommeo allows the ground to appear are in the Virgin’s tunic, 
in the fiesh shadows of the hands of the Virgin and Baptist, and in the veil on the 
right leg of the latter. The panel is 3 feet 6 by 4 feet 3 inches. It is recorded, 
if we rightly judge of the matter, in the memorandum of division between Mariotto 
and the Fra (Mabohbse, vol. ii., p. 144), but see also Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 161, 

* Mabohbse, vol. ii., pp. 69 and 144. The picture not to be found at present. 
The last payment was in January 1612. 

® 1610, November 26th. Locatio tabule Consilii Maioris. Item dicti domini 
. . deliberaverunt, <fec., quod Tabula altaris 8 ale 3 magne 3 Consilii Majoris que 
fuerat in vita olim Filippi fratris Filippi piotoris (see vol. ii., “ Filippino,” and Vasabi, 
vol, ix., note to p. 224) eidem Filippo ad ipsam depingendom looata que propte 
subsequentom mortem depingi per eum non potuitj detur et locetur ad ipsam 
depingendom et faoiendam fratri Bartholomeo pictori qui est in conventu et 
Ecclesia Sanoti marci de florentia ord. pred. S. Dom^ eo modo et forma et cum 
eisdem oonditionibus et paotis et mercede cum qua, que et qffibus et prout ipso 
fuerat per prius looata drcto Filippo fratris Filippi. ^ch. di Fnenze. TrotocoUo 
dello Bebborazione de’ Signori e Collegi dal 1608 al 1611. Bimestre di Nov. e 
Deo. 1610 (13 pages). 

* See the memoranda MS. of the Syndic of S. Marco, and the deed of division 
drawn up by Mariotto, in Mabcshesb, iM vol. ii., pp. 66 and following, 144, 
and 365. 

* Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 168, 
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at Florence. The Florentine government, desirous of securing his favour, 
found an ingenious mode of doing so by the gift of Fra Bartolommeo’s 
picture which was bought from S. Marco for 300 ducats. Hurault took 
the present with him, and left it to the cathedral of his diocese at Autun, 
from whence it passed at the revolution to the Louvre. The Friar’s 
signature and the date of 1511 are on the Virgin’s throne.^ 

With this masterpiece we enter upon a new phase in Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s career ; and we find him partly resign the tender, the kindly, 
and the meditative for a broader style more natural to his spirit and 
education. 

The background is a semidome with, advancing pillars and a bold 
cornice, in the centre of which the Virgin sits on a pedestal and rests 
her feet on a stool. Her right hand is on the head of Christ, who stands 
at her knee with one leg on the stool, and, as He turns, giving the ring 
to the kneeling S. Catherine of Siena. This charming idea, rendered 
with Leonardesque elegance of lines, conveys a sense of great affection 
and veneration tow^ards Christ on the part of HivS mother ; not so niu<‘h, 
however, by chosen type as by movements the softness of which emulates 
those of Raphael’s Bella Giardiniera at the Louvre. The difference 
between Fra Bartolommeo and Sanzio now is, that the Friar applies the 
most rigid rules of Da Vinci ; whilst his friend has more sentiment and 
more colour. The saints in the presence have already a stonmoss of 
mien, a gravity of deportment, and a grandeur in the fall of their drapery 
which illustrate the expansion of the master’s mind. The Child is no 
longer of tender age. Foreshortenings, of which the beginnings arc 
noticeable in the flying angels of S. Romano at Lucca, bocomo more 
hardy and more life-like in the three boys w^ho support the festoons 
of the dais. Perspective generally is used with perfect coiTCctncHH in 
the figures which stand on their planes with extraordinary firmness. 
The tone is of a bright gay key, calculated for a particular place in 
S. Marco, though seen to little advantage in a gallery w^bere one light 
serves for all ; but it is also probable that the final glazings have been 
removed by cleaning. 

The form which Fra Bartolommeo had thus given to a coini)Osition 
of frequent recurrence in past years, so perfectly suited the taste of the 
public that the atelier of S. Marco could not supply repetitioris of it 
with rapidity equal to the demand ; nor did the subalterns of the shop 

1 The old frame bore tl^e following lines : “ jaoobo nuRABDO jhcduoruw 
BJriSOOPO LUnOVEOI Xn. mANOOBUM BBGUS LBOATO JTDISSIMO SlslNAtrUS VOi'ULUSQlJB 
PLOBENTiNtrs BONO BBDiT ANNO MBXix.*’ On tho tliTone aro tho wordy ; “ okatk 
PBO PIOTOEB. MBXr. BABTHOLOMB IXOBEE. OB. PlUffi.” Wood, oil* Ko. 05 at tho 

Louvre (see Muotler, Basai d'une analyse, &c. (Paris, 1850), p. $7). A note of 
the ssle of the picture for 300 ducats to the Florentine govomment and of its gift 
to Monsimor di Othon (Autun) is in the memoranda of the Syndic of S. Mateo. 
MS. ap. MAEoaESE, ubi sup., voL ii., pp, 66 and 144. 
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treat it with anything like the vigour and success of their chief, as is 
shown by the large example in the Academy of Arts at Florence.^ 

A more successful combination of the hand of Mariotto with that of 
the Frate in 1511 is the Madonna between SS. Peter and Paul on the 
altar of the Mastiani family at Sta. Caterina of Pisa ; where we admire 
the noble attitude of the Virgin holding the Child in benediction, as she 
rests her foot on the broken pediment of a column, and the grandiose 
air of the two saints standing in the full consciousness of solemn rever- 
ence on the foreground 2 An inky tone pervading the surface is due to 
injuries caused by a fire that broke out in the church in the seventeenth 
century, but it is of interest to note upon the pedestal of the throne a 
motto and a date headed by a monogram repeated from a panel of 1510 
assigned to Fra Paolino in the Belvedere of Vienna — a monogram com- 
posed of a cross and two rings, which is to be found on a panel bearing 
the joint signatures of Fra Bartolommeo and Albertinelli at Geneva, ^ 
and on works hereafter to be mentioned by Fra Paolino or other 
assistants in the monastery of S. Marco. 

Incomparably the grandest of the creations by the friar in company 
of Mariotto is that completed before the close of 1512 for S. Marco with 
a variation of the old theme, the Marriage of S. Catherine of Siena. 
Having been unaccountably given away to the bishop “ of some diocese ” 
in 1588, it now adorns the Pitti Collection, and bears the inscription : 
“ 1512, ORATE PRO PiOTORE ^ Fra Bartolommeo having reached this 
point in the treatment of his favourite subject, may be said to have 
exhausted it, and set at defiance all future attempts at improvement. 
In composition, drawing, and relief, it was beyond his own power to 
come nearer perfection. Great as the charm had been with which he 
had invested the group of the Virgin and Child in the altarpiece of Bishop 
Hurault, he now infused new elements of beauty into it by increased 
grace in the shape and air of the Virgin, and by contrasting the turn 
of her head and frame with that of the Infant. Then balancing the 
positions of the kneeling Saint Catherine at the foot of the pedestal, 


1 Florence Academy of Arts pSTo. 170]. Wood, oil, figures life-size. Origin^y 
in Santa Caterina of Florence. The execution is weak, the colours at one painting, 
bricky and opaque, and the hand possibly that of Fra Paolino of Pistoia. 

* The upper part of the panel is new, and most of its surface is reputed, except 

g ortions of the luiant Christ and the feet of the standing saints. The figures are 
fe-size (in oil) ; and on the pedestal one reads : “ deposuit potbntes db sbde 
ET EXAXTAVET HTTMiPES, 1511,” Records of payments for the picture to the Frate 
and Mariotto are in Marohese, vol, ii., pp. 69, 70, and 144. [Mr. Berenson gives 
the execution of this picture to Albertinelli.] 

* In Sainte Madeleine at Geneva are two wings of an altarpiece representing 
the Virgin and Angel Annunciate, with the monogram and the words: “feis 

BARTHO OB. P. ET MABIOTTI PLOBEKTINOB. OPUS.” 

* [No, 208] at the Pitti Noted by Vasabi, voL vii,, pp. 158-9. Albebtini, 
Jkfew,, p. 12; and Mabohbse, vol. ii., pp. 76, 146, 
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and seating two boy-angels \nth viol and gnitar on the stops of the 
throne, he reared the well-known pyi^amid of distribution. Ho placed a 
fine S. Michael in armour, and a S. Bartholomew erect in w eighty position 
as mainstays on the foreground, uniting them by a circular chain of 
spectators in converse on the floor of the somidomo. In rivalry w’ith 
Raphael at times in bold foreshortening, ho prodigally wasted his s<‘ieiu»c 
in the reproduction of form and drapery, poising four lovely seraphs in 
flight under the festoons of the dais. The "wholo is thrown upott the 
panel, as Vasari says, in so gallant a style as to leave the impression of 
a living scene. Yet it is more by truthful transition of neutral light 
and shade than by colour that Fra Bartoloniinoo obtained o(Tet*t, the tone 
being reduced almost to a monochrome by the use of lainp-blat^k ; hut 
here again the gallery is unfavourable to a work intoucied for a sj>(‘<‘ial 
place in a church ; and the Marriage of the Pitti will not be secti to its 
best advantage till a niche is built expressly for it. 

On the same principles, and under the same fortunate c(unbinati(ui 
of circumstances, it ■was that the splendid Conception \vhi(th now^ 
adorns the Gallery of the Uffizi was composed. With a versatility 
denied to all hut a few, he formed another pyramidal arrang<ntuuit <»f 
S. Anna in ecstasy on a plinth behind a beauteous Virgin watching tho 
play of the Infant Christ and S. John. He brought down tho linos t»o 
the extreme foreground by the help of four standing and kne(»ling wor- 
shippers, giving symmetry to the distribution by a company of saints 
at each side, by a choir of infant angels and cherubs with instruments, 
or singing from a book held aloft by their hands, and by two winged 
children at the foot of the throne. Had this grandiose <*reation be<m 
finished, it would have been the chef-d^cemre of Fra Hai'tolonimoo. 
Having been left in its present condition, which is that of a mere rough 
draught on the panel, with the drawling and preparation in brown, it 
is but a sketch ; yet masterly as one by Buonarotii. Itrs interest is 
great, as revealing the growth of such a piece from its embryo to the 
first stage of completion. In certain sheets at tho GflbJ wo find the 
studies of the nudes and their subsequent repetition in drapery, designed, 
we believe, from the lay figure of which Fra Bartolomn\co was tho first 
to make use, in preference to the models of clay, familiar to Istonardo 
and Credi. We can, therefore, trace each stop taken by tho artists from 
the moment of planning to that of putting in tho contours ami shadows* 
We mark with what science and depth of thought, with what inctlKKi 
he kept to Leonardo’s rules in dividing space, and in combining grouj>w 
to advantage at various elevations in a given room, in order to attain 
a result by which several intricate problems are solved* But there in 
something more than science and method to bo diHcerned, and tliat in 
the inspired air of the S* Anna, the weight, the dignity, and proud 
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bearing of tho saints, the masculine strength of the art evolved. If, 
on issuing from liis cell, Fra Bartolommeo was desirous to soften his 
stylo, and for that reason endeavoured to temper it by looking at the 
works of Angelico and Perugino, his relations with Mariotto, the 
reminiscences of his youth, and the current of tho age took liim back 
in 1512 to the true breadth of the great Florentines. 

How it was that tliis Conception was never carried out is a 
mystery the more difficult to explain, because in June 1613 the govern- 
ment of Florence advanced a hundred ducats to the convent of S. Marco 
for it, and the receipt is preserved in the handwriting of the Syndic.^ 
There is reason to suppose that tlie first interruption \vas caused by the 
parting of Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto, which occurred in January 
1512, and tliat others were caused by ill-health. 

In an evil hour for Mariotto, Santi Pagnini had been re-elected prior 
of S. Marco, and his instalment had not long taken place when the 
association was brought to a close. Albertinelli drew up the memo- 
randum of dissolution on the 5th of January, dividing the profits in 
equitable shares, ^ and stipulating at tho close that : “ the properties 
hitherto in common should remain in possession of Fra Bartolommeo 
till his death, and then pass to Mariotto,’* ex. gr, a wooden life-size 
figure, already mentioned, which is described by Vasari, and is said 
to bo that now in the Guardaroba of the Florentine Academy ; ^ 
another of smaller size with joints {ganghere, or hinges), a pair of com- 
passes, and a “ bambino ” of gesso moulded from one by Desiderio in 
S. Croce. 

^ For tho latter soo Maxioiibsic, uU aup,, vol. it, p. 364. The advance is proved 
by the following : — 

“ Libro de Stanziamenti do’ Signori e collogi dal 1513 al 1521. 

** 12k Dio 10 Junii, 1513. Itom stantiarono oho ol camarlingo del monte che 
ontorra in nficio a dl primo di luglio proximo fiitnro de) prosento tmno dia e pagha 
a fruti, (uipitulo o oonvento di Santo Marco di Fironzo o per loro al loro. . Sindicho 
o procxirutoro iiorini oonto larghi d’oro in oro ; sono per parte dipintura d’una 
tavola (I altaro cho si fa e lavora per frate Bartoloimnoo dipintore, frato in dicto 
(^onvonto, socondo Vallogaziono factagli sotto di 20 di Kovembre 1510 da nosbii 
magnifici et oxcolsi Signori, rogata per Sor Agnolo di Ser Alexandro Cascesi loro 
notajo, E la quale tavola finita sa-rti, si mottor^i in quollo loco p\tbblico dove sarti. 
gindJeato da nostri excolsi Signori o savi o amorevoh ciotadini do la nostra cittA. 
Si per fare piu facile dicto pagaraento si comanda al dicto camarlingo del monte 
che dicti <lonari paghi del mese d’Ottobro proximo futuro del presente e non prima, 
in tutto fior. cento. 

Ttilit frater Jeronimus Andx$o de Oinis Sindious et procurator, ut dixit, manii 
Sor Filippi Cionis sub die 31 Mai 1613.’^ See also Mabohbss, vol. ii., pp. 67-8. 

* To the brethren of S. Marco. The altarpieco of S, Romano at Lucca (tho 
Eternal, SS. Catherine, and Mary Magdalen), a head of Christ given by the convent 
to Lionordo Bartolini (? missing), a round of the Nativity (? missing), the altarpieco 
(now in an tmfinished oonditioxl) at the Fitti. 

To Mariotto. A round (no subject given), a Christ carrying His Cross with tho 
thieves (? missing), two pictures, subjects not named, an Annunciation, small, an 
the hanos of the Gonfaloniere. 

* Vasabi, vol. vil, p. 168, and Anno(, 

ni. 2 D 
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The partners having been separated in Ihia inaiuu'r, iiarioUiO sur- 
rendered himself to a violent paroxysm of discon(<'nt ; and in his sploen 
declared that he would rather keep an inn than continue his proft'ssion 
any longer.^ Fra Bartolommeo resumed his duties without Alhertinclli's 
help, and, sickening in July of 1514, was sent with his journeymen Fra 
Paolino and Frate Agostino to the country l^os])ital of the Dominicans 
at Pian’ di Mugnone. Being allowed to throw some frcstioes on the 
walls “ for his diversion and recreation,”*^ he painted a iMailomia in the 
CappeDa del Monte, another in the refectory of the iniirmary “ and, wo 
believe, a tliird wliich alone has survived. Whatever his bodily ailings 
might have been, they did not affect his powers as an artist. Not oven 
a momentary weakness affected his brush. As a ‘‘ frcscanle ” ho stands 
at Pian’ di Mugnone on the high level that had become familiar to Andrea 
del Sarto ; as a draughtsman and composer ho maintains his old and 
just celebrity. What he represents is one of those moments in the life 
of a mother, when the babe which is her delight and st^Iace, suddenly 
clingin g to her bosom, and croving uith an irropre.ssible foudno.ss is 
folded as a priceless treasure to her heart. All this is shown in the 
cheery and sparkling expression of the Child’s round and regular face, 
in the action of the Virgin who glues her check to His forehiwi and 
wraps her tunic in an agony of love about His limbs. If to this be 
added an exquisite taste and transparence in tones of excessive bright- 
ness, and great perfection of modelling, we have an idea of Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s gifts at tliis time. His forms have none of the mihluftsa of 
the earlier convent period, but are conspicuous by their brt'adth and 
solidity. In the Child the glance is that which Raphael gav<‘ to tbo 
Christ in the Sixtine Madonna ; but the group is most rominiwont as a 
whole of the Virgin of the Seggiola.* 

After leaving his forced retreat. Fra Bartolommeo all but repcaltKl 
the Vir^ and Child in a fresco of the Cappolla del Giovanato at K 
Marco, infusing a more ardent affection than before into tlm expreasion 
and movement of the mother of Christ ; a gi'eater life and flexibility 
into flesh of a true carnation.® He never, in the many Virgins anil 

1 Maeohbsk very judiciously assigns to this time th« n^ohitiozj of Mariotto 
to keep aa inn. 

2 The record is in Mabchbsb, vhi mp„ voL ii., p. imdor diUt* July 

1614. ^ Ihifl* 

* The fresco is arched at top, Tlie two figures are abovft ; tha 

part of the Virgin’s dress abraded. If any roproat^Ii can mady, it ia that Um 
forms of the Child are a little puffy. [Mr. BoronBon speaks of two tnmvim ni M, 
Maddolena in Mugnone—an Annunciation of 1616 and a Noli nm Taiigoro” of 1517. 
I do not remember them. There is now no Madonna tuxd Child tlw‘re*| 

« This fresco is gi'eatly damaged, the shadows being alton^d by damp, imd tho 
Virgin’s face full of scratches. The ChHd’s head is thti best prtisiTVfsl bit, Tho 
figur^ are above the life-size. A piece on tlio Infant’s ehotddor has seahtth and 
the Virgins red mantle is altered by moisture. The date is only 
the style. ^ 
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bust-pictures of the Redeemer and Saints which were produced at this 
time, for instance in the panels and frescoes that are his in the Academy 
of Arts at Florence, rose to such genuineness of feeling or to such gx'ave 
and noble individuality^ 

Wliothor this boldness or freedom is attributable to a visit paid to 
Romo before the retirement of Pian’ di Mugnone, is a question likely 
to remain obscure. Vasari says, “ that the Frate was so frequently 
entertained with rumours of Raphael’s and Michael Angelo’s successes 
tliat in order to judge of the matter personally, he asked leave of the 
prior and went to Rome, where Fra Mariano del Piombo gave him hospi- 
tality. ILs intention had been to repay this kindness by a present of a 
S. Peter and a S. Paul ; but the air of the capital was so unfavourable 
to him that he was obliged to leave it, Raphael meanwhile consenting 
to give the last touches to the unfinished panels.” ^ The sickness which 
forced the Friar to Plan’ di Mugnone might, mider these circumstances, 
be considered a consequence of the malaria of Rome. There is no 
doubt that Fra Bartolommeo would have found Sanzio at the Vatican 
in the spring of 1514. The death of Bramante had just occurred, and 
Fra Mariano had succeeded to the Piombo.® Some of the greatest 
frescoes of the age were in existence, by Raphael in the Camera della 
Segnatura, by Michael Angelo in the Sixtine OliapeL The SS. Peter and 
Paul, to wliioh Vasari alludes at S. Salvestro, are now at the Quirinal, 
one of them evidently repainted, and the intromission of Raphael is 
supposed to bo confirmed by a passage of Oastiglione’s Cortigiano, But, 
on the other hand, Vasari tells almost the same story of Albertinelli as 
he does of the Frate, ^ and contradicts himself in the life of Rosso by 
saying that Fra Bartolommeo loft the Eternal City without having done 
anytlnngA The Cortigiano is rather contrary to the theory which 
assigns two panels of S. Paul and S. Peter to the monk’s stay at Rome, 
because it describes Raphael busy in the presence of two cardinals with 
one picture in wliich were a S. Peter and a S, Paul ; ® and again, the 
momoranda of the Syndic of S. Marco declare that : ‘‘ two qmdri of 

^ See for these the list at tho close of this chapter. 

“ VASAStT, voL vii,, p. 100. 

» Fra Mariano got tho Piombo in March 1514, at the death of Bramanto (Oayb, 
vol. p- 135), 

Vasahi, vol. vii., p. ISO, 

« Ibid., voL ix., p. 73. 

® Bernardo Bibbiena in the Oortigtem relates : — 

Di questo modo rispose ancor’ Rafaello pittor© dui CardinaH suoi domestici, 
i quali, per forlo dire, tassavano in prosontia sua una tavola oh’egli havea fatta 
dove orano San Piotro e S. Paolo ; dicendo ohe quelle due figure erano troppo 
rosse nol viso. Alhora Rafaello eubito disse, Signori non vi maravigliate, che io 
quosto ho fatto a sonuno studio, percho 6 da credere, ohe S. Pietro e S. Paolo siano, 
come qui gU vedeto ancor in oielo oosi roasi per vorgogna, cho la chiesa sua sia 
govemata da tali huommi come sete vox.” II Oortigimof by BAXiDASSAa Oas- 
TioaoNtt, &;c. (London, 1727)., book ii., p. 213. 
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four braccia by Fra Bartolommeo, a S. Peter, and a S. Paul, wen* valued 
at thirty ducats, but reduced in price to tAventy-fivo in oonRCicnucnc.o of 
an imperfection in the S. Peter ; and both \vei-o given au-ay to S. 8al- 
vestro.” ^ It is clear that, unless we admit the existonoe of T-eplicas of 
these saints, we must doubt Vasari. The Apostles of S. pialvestrtt, now- 
at the Quirinal, are obviously those registered in the Syndic’s ineinoranda, 
and done from the cartoons now in the Academy of Arts at Florcnc(‘.2 
They are grand and stern, the S. Peter with mantle hanging ovt'r his 
right arm holding the keys, and the book pressed to his breast ; the 
S. Paul looking out, and his hand on the hilt of a long sword. The 
colour of the first is reddish and rather opaque, the shadows of the 
head being taken up afresh, and the extronutios being by another painter. 
The head of the second is corrected so as to leave the old eont<nir 
visible ; but the tone is transparent, and the execution o.\<flu.sively (hat 
of Fra Bartolommeo.® ’iVhoovor may have been employed on the 
S. Peter, w’e do not fancy Raphael to have been that person ; and we 
assume that if Fra Bartolommeo wont to Romo, ho did so for a few 
weeks of pleasure or for health, as on a previous occasion ho had gone 
to Venice. The Virgin of Pian’ di Mugnono being a romiuiseenco of 
Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola, itself related in stylo to the Galatoa 
of the Famesina ; the Virgin of Mercy of 1616 at Lucca, and the Ti«wur- 
rection of 1516 at the Pitti, having an imposing air, derived perha(w 
from study of Buonarotti, we might suppose that those results wore 
due to a short but not unfruitful stay on the Quirinal. Yet to build 
any statement of fact on such an insecure foundation would be hazard- 
ous ; and we must remember that examples of Raidiacl and of Michael 
Angelo were also to be seen in Florence. 

There is no doubt in the meanwhile that, whatever the causo may 
have been, the Frate had gained a confidence and power which were 
the admiration of his contemporaries, and that aftew his oonvaIe.seen(!e, 
and as if to show certain fault-finders how unfounded their roprontdies 
were, he rapidly produced a succession of things well calculated to dis- 
arm aU criticism. One of these, a naked S. Sebastian, exhibited pubiiely 
in S. Marco, is alleged to have convinced the Dominicans in llioir wmj- 
fessionals of the temptations which they had unwittingly thrown in the 
way of female penitents. It was therefore withdrawn to a safe privimy 
from whence it only emerged to become lost to the history of the arts 
for ever.® But in 1616 Fra Bartolommeo’s industry yielded no less 

^ Ap, Mabohbsb, vhi sup,, vol. ii,, p. 140, 

* These were originally at S. Marco. 

^ Both panels 6 feet 10 inches in height. Each figxire hi a niche* 

* The S. Sebastian, according to Vasari, was sold to a dealer, and sent to France 

(Vasam, vol. viL, p. 161, and AnnoU)* It has been stated to he now In poiSKiaijilon 
of a gentleman in Toulouse ; and truly a picture with this subject dooe to 
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than three masterpieces, one of which would alone sufi&ce to give him 
renown. We allude to the Virgin of Mercy ordered by the Dominican, 
Lombardi do’ Monteoatini, now in S. Romano of Lucca ; to the Madonna 
of the Hermitage at S. Petersburg, and to the Annunciation at the 
Louvre. With every new effort of the Prate we are struck by the genius 
wliich succeeds in giving a new form and an unexpected novelty to an 
old subject. It is surprising with what abundance fresh poetry and 
thought arc introduced into a well-worn theme by his high pictorial 
sense. The Virgin of the Lucca altarpiece ^ is in motion, so to say, on 
her pedestal, with one arm upstretched, and the other designating the 
crowd of her worsliippers. Her face, expressing prayer and inspiring 
devotion, is turned upwards towards the Redeemer, whom she alone can 
discern, as He majestically floats forward, winged in the flying folds of 
His dress, the fingers of His right hand in benediction. Between Him 
and the Virgin an angel raises a tablet with the aid of two others whose 
winding libands are fast to its edges. Two boy-messengers loop up a 
capacious mantle, the green limng of which is a favourable background 
to the groups of adorers at each side of the foreground. Here you 
have people of both sexes, of different ages, thoughtful, tenderly medi- 
tative, eagerly demonstrative. The patron kneels, nobly gentle, and 
full of faitli, and hears the explanation of a Dominican pointing to the 
Madonna. Before them a mother in joyful ecstasy grasps her babe, 
wiiilst a curly infant peers over her shoulder shrouded in the cloak of 
the dame behind. Opposite to these, a recumbent female describes the 
Hccno to her cliild. The classic movement of the principal figure, the 
varied bub always elegant attitudes and action of the remainder, are 
almost matchless instances of the mode in which scientific calculation 
gives nature as a result. In most of the minutijc unusual power of 
observation is revealed. Nothing can be more pleasing than the manner 
of dividing the fingers with their play suggesting unconsciousness. 
Admirable are the draperies in which the folds are concentrated on tho 
bends. The Redeemer is magnificently poised in air, and keeps His 
place by judicious choice of tone and a circumambient vapour. Looking 
at the composition suddenly, its flesh tints may bo raw, its transitions 
from light to shade, sudden ; but as the eye by degrees takes in tho 
whole, the abmosphoro that permeates the space begins to appear, and 
tho more we gaze, the more intense becomes the satisfaction ; and we 
SCO the Frate illustrate an axiom described by Leonardo as essential to 

a poi*son dwelling in that city. But when the authors were at Toxilouse, the canvas 
had been sent to Paris j and when they wore in Paris, it had boon taken away 
again. Connoisseurs in Paris, however, ore inclined to consider tliis Toulouse 
piece beneath the powers of Fra Bartolommeo. 

[Now in the Museo.] 
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perfection. One could almost fancy that the words of Da Vinci wore 
intended to apply to the Virgin of Mercy, which is altogetlKM* according 
to his maxims. We enter into its darkest recesses, and glance from the 
lights and shadows to the half-tints that mottle the groups, as <'hnuls 
cast a transparent darkness on the flatness of a landscape a-tul vary 
monotony.^ 

The Madonna of the Hermitage is a variation in oil of Iho fi’cs(‘ocs 
of Plan’ di Mugnone and S. Marco, broad and weighty in thc» scantling 
of the frames ; grandiose in movement rather than cuiieitig by 
mould of feature. Four winged childx'on touch instruments or k<M'p 
watch around her, as she sits on the ground and holds the spirited 
and smiling naked Child to her bosom; but full enjoynu‘nt is for- 
bidden on account of a pallid opa<iueness imparted to tlie imlours by 
restoring.^ 

The same art in remodelling a familiar incident is exhibited in the 
Aimunciation at the Louvre, as is sho\TO at Lucca. The Virgin s('-at<Hl 
under a niche, and attended by standing or kneeling saints, bmuls ha<ik- 
wards as she sees the messenger who flies down to her. It is clear that 
the latter was thrown ofi on the background of areJutecture at the 
moment when the rest was jBnished. The tones arc warm and full of 
air, the execution is light and masterly, and some of the saints, tlu^ 
females kneeling in front especially, are Raphaolostpio and feminint> in 
grace and dignity. Fra Bartolommeo has reached a point wlu^ro ho 

^ ‘‘Cortomento mostrt Fra Bartolommeo in qiicsta opera pohsetlere inulto il 
dimimiire I’ombre doDa pittnra o gli senri di quclla, c*.ou gruudiasinio rilii'vo opormidoy 
dovo le difficiiJta dell’ arfco mostrt con rara od occdlontKi nuiOHtriii o t'cUorito, 
ed invenzxone.” 

On tho tablot hold up by tlio angolw are tho wordH : ** MiSKUicoit snrKtt ncuniVM.*^ 
On tho Virgin's pedestal ; “ Mii pietatis et juk. FvS. or/’ which menus ; Frntw 
Sebastiano do’ Montocatini ord. prajdicutormn, tho unus the family ludui; in 
the middle of the lottera. That tho canvas wtis <)r<l()rtHl for Pm tSt»bnntiauo in 
also proved by records, for which scjo Maeohksis, uU vt»l. ii., p, 109, nut< 
and p. 144. On the lowest stop of tho throne: ** mi>xv, r. «.VHTiuux)Mt;rs ou, 
PBB. FiOTOB FLOBBNTmus.” The outUnos in many parts arc accu ns they w**n' 
first drawn with a pen. In other places they are frtialionod with a hold itmch of 
the brush. The flesh lights as well as the shadows arc in half body, v<^ry hrondly 
treated. Glazes are ohiofly confined to the more distant parts, the liltht bring 
concentrated on tho front of the picture. Some htmlxurn may Ix) duo to doauiiig. 

There is [1860] a small unfimshod copy of this imiwtorphKXN mistudlc<l a wkrtdi 
by Fra Bartolommeo, really of tho sovontoonth century, belonging In Hignor <1. 
B. Mansi at Lucca. Another small modem copy, on cop|n*r, is tmdor the 
Frate’s name (No. 4) in tho Louchtenborg Gallery at S. l^oU-rsburg. 

3 On a tablet in the upper part aro tho words : jWATictt uki. irdD/’ Bolow* : 
“babt. Oiin. BBiBDicATonuM.” Wood, oil; No, 20, llormitngo at 

Petersburg, formerly belonging to Crozat. Tho shudowB of tho tl4'ah tints aro 
retouched with liquid tints, and hence opaciuo. Tho pupils of i\n\ and Momo 
outlines have also been repainted. Thoro are spots where appHrrntfy <»hl aculiug 
was stopped, and tho new st^ifl has become dork. The blue mantle* t>f tho Virgin 
is in a groat measure repainted with a certain loss of form resulting frtnn tha otsNra- 
tion. It is not possible for this reason to say whotlicr Fra BartolomiutH^ wan idono 
or assisted in tliis piece. [Mr. Berenson domes tliis to Fra Burtolommo(».] 
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defies every sort of difficulty.'^ It is the time when he may be supposed 
to have done the Isaiah and Job of the Uffizi, and the sketch of the 
Eternal in the same gallery 

In spite of a passage in the memoranda of the Syndic of S. Marco, 
from which we learn that the Virgin of Mercy of S. Romano was sent 
from riorence,^ Father Marchese is of opinion that Fra Bartolommeo 
painted it at Lucca, at the request of Santi Pagnini.^ We may be 
allowed to doubt the force of his argument, "without den 3 dng that the 
Prate’s summer was partly spent in 1515 outside the walls of S. Marco. 
Although it is true that he entered into an agreement to furnish a 
Madonna and Saints to Jacopo Panciatichi for a chapel in S. Domenico 
of Pistoia, on the 15th of February, there is no evidence in the record 
itself to show that the Friar was at Pistoia, nor indeed is there any proof 
that he over performed the promise that he then made.^ A fresco of 
the Virgin and Child, ascribed to Della Porta in S. Domenico, might 
indeed testify to liis presence, and seems lined from one of his cartoons ; 
but it is by a disciple such as Fra Paolino might have been.^ 

If Fra Bartolommeo, however, was neither at Lucca nor at Pistoia, 
liis health again drove him in October 1515 to Pian’ di Mugnone, where 
he never came without bringing his tools. In order that time may not 
hang too heavily on his hands, he covers a lunette with a fresco of the 
Annunciation, the treatment of wliich discloses groat breadth and facility. 
It is delightful to see the angel’s eagerness in coming and giving the 
message, and the speaking profile of the head with its oblique bend.*^ 
The Virgin receives the announcement with joy, and gathers herself 
well together under the folds of her mantle, her form being perhaps too 
square and masculine. But this would be the work of a leisure hour,® 
and might lead us to believe that the Frate remained but a short space 

^ JLouvro [No. 1163]. Small panel inscribed: “f. bahto. flobkn. ob». pbb. 
1616.»’ 

* Tho Isaiah [No. 1126], at the Ufilzi (Vasaki, vol vii., p. 103), in grand move- 
motit, Ufe-sizo, and warmly* coloured. 

The Job [No. 1130], in tho same Gallory, of the sumo stylo, though not quite 
HO fine ; both wood. 

Tho Eternal, round No. 1162, a more sketch with two angels blowing trumpets, 
but tho figures hardy in action and rofinod in form. 

® MAROiiiflSBi, ubi vol. ii., p. 14:4. 

* Ibid., vol ii., p. 108. 

* Soo tho record in full in Mabohesb, vol ii., p. 308. 

® Tho contours are wiry and tho colour washy. The group is finely outlined, 
but tho forms and the drapery are not given with Fra Bartolommeo’s grand bold- 
ness. The fresco has been removed from the convent into the church of S. Domenico. 
Tolomei quotes the name of Fra Bartolommeo, however, in connection ■with this 
Virgin, on tho strength of convent records, and says the patrons were the Fioravonti. 
(Toi-OMna, Guida, M sup., p. 109.) 

’ A movement familiar m Androa del Sarto. 

» This fresco was done by tho Frato on the 4th of October, 1616, according 
to the convent record in Kauoiibsb, vol ii., pp. 119, 308. Figures under Ufe-aia:©. 
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at the hospital, preferring perhaps to wander away in aiiot^hcr cliroc.tion 
and look for his uncles at Suf&gnano, whom ho had not »seen hn* years. 
Father Marohese quotes a contemporary diary, in wlu<»h a pleasant 
description is given of the relatives’ meeting and the lucky gut^ss of tho 
grand-nephew Pagolo di Vito, that tho friar must bo his graiul-unt*,le 
Bartolommeo. When the moment of parting was near, the Frate said : 
“ And now it may be long before we meet again, for tho King of i^'raiKH^ 
has sent for me and wants to give me employment,” from w'honi‘o wo 
learn that before Leonardo joined Francis I., an attempt had botm made 
to engage the Dominican in the same servico. Why the negotiation 
failed, we can now scarcely toll ; but it is not unlikely that an c^veut 
of the most painful interest to the Frate proventod liini from leaving 
Florence. Mariotto, who had resumed tho brush, foil sick at the end of 
October 1515. The news of his illness necessarily reacluHl Fra Barto- 
lommeo, and brought him to his friend’s bedside. We ('an imagine his 
grief when AlbertineUi expired on the 5th of November. 

The inexhaustible nature of tho Frate and his capacity for kee])ing 
art at its highest level, even when time and ciroumsiarxtHW were (com- 
bining to give a variety to his manner, are displayed in tho results of his 
labours dm'ing 1516. 

Foremost amongst the creations of that year is tho llesunHH'iion at 
the Pitti, in which he discloses ano\v his progress towards the triu^ 
grandiose. The Saviour, on a pedestal in front of a classicc blot»k of 
arohitectoe, rests on His left leg, before moving tho right from a sU'p, 
The sceptre is in one hand, and tho other is raised in beiu^ditclion. A 
splendid cast of drapfey falls across tho breast, and hw<h*j>s round to 
the hips and hmbs. There is a bold foreshortening in the K. Alattlunv, 
who points outwards towards tho spectator. Splendid gravity in in ilw 
features and pose of the S. Mark, on whoso shoulder S» Luke nsHtn his 
arm, whilst S. John speaks to S. Matthew. 

This subject, ordered for Salvadoro di Giuliano Billi, was phu^ed iui 
the SS. Annunziata de’ Servi ^ in a framework comi>rivsing, it is mid, 
the two prophets Isaiah and Job, now at tho Uflizi. It may liave 
completed just after a sketch at Panshangor, in which we bcJieve wo 
the apotheosis of a Dominican saint. 

S. Antonino was a friar whom we recollect as the c-onUuaiporary of 
Fra Giovanni, and of whom Vasari relates that Angelico reetmmunuh'd 
liim to Nicholas V. for the archbishopric of Florence. After his death 
the order made strenuous efforts to secure his oanozuKaiion, hut in- 
variably without success. When Leo X. made lus solemn entry into 
Florence in the winter of 1615, and on tlie day of Epiphatiy 1616, 

\Now [No. 1C9] Pitti Oallory. MAiiOimsic, vol ii„ pp. U5 ; maX VMAUt, 

vol. u., p. 163. ’ 
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adiuitted the bretlu:en of S. Marco to kiss the foot, he graciously whis- 
pered his intention to fulfil their wishes and left them swelling with pride 
as being favoured beyond all the religious communities of the Tuscan 
capital. Though Leo did not live to satisfy this pious desire, the 
brothers of S. Marco were prepared for a speedy fulfilment of his promise, 
and might in the meanwliile have intended to celebrate the occasion 
by the exliibition of a picture from the hand of their best artist. Fra 
Bartolommeo may thus have been induced to compose and finish, 
previous to its transfer to a panel of larger dimensions — ^the small one of 
Panshanger, which, had it been so carried out, would probably have 
boon the finest that he ever attempted. The body of the archbishop 
lic's in state on a couch in the centre of a convent-yard, with friars about 
him, some on their loiees grieving, others stooping over him, or trying 
to embrace liis sandals ; others again with tapers or prayer-books. 
Laymen at each side have gathered together in haste and great com- 
motion, the nearest on each side of the foreground boldly set as piUars 
to support the framework of the composition ; their weight increased by 
the architecture, and buildings of the court massively confined by high 
walls at each flank, and by lower ones in the distance, above which an 
orchard and hills are seen. In the background, the door of the church 
is open, wdth the head of the funeral procession about to issue from it ; 
vdiilst amidst clouds, accomi)anied by angels bearing the throne, the lily, 
and crowns, the canonised saint ascends to heaven to meet the Eternal. 
Geometrical symmetry and balance are obtained with an ease almost 
unparalleled. Nothing like the truth or animation of the scene, the 
readiness and firmness of the movements, and the nature of the groups. 
With this, varied character and individuality of expression, perspective 
of atmosphere and of lines, massive transitions of light and shade, and 
a i>oworful tone in the key of a deep and sonorous bass.^ 

Looking at the excessive skill of Fra Bartolommeo, and considering 
iho grandeur of Ixis performances in 1516, we should attribute to that 
time five lunette portrait-busts of Dominicans, in the lower dormitory 
of S. Marco at Florence ; all of them superbly modelled and admirable 
spoeimens of stern gravity, though here and there injured by scratches, 
atid not free from a certain vulgarity.*^ Wo should place in the same 

‘ Xu tiiis panel the colour is all half body, through which the j^rouud geeeo 
appears, giving tlie whole its transparence. There are forty figvtres in all. The 
Eternal and the procession at the ohuroh-door are barely sketched. Purchased 
at Florence. 

There is another panel assigned to Fra Bartolommeo in this precious collection 
of Hlail Cowpor — subject, the Virgin, Cluld, 8. Joseph, and a female Saint in profile, 
and the young Baptist kissing the Infant Christ, a fino approximation by the 
Sienese Boooaf umi to the inanner of the Frate ; sweet in colour and very freely 
hanihed. 

* There ace eight of those frescoes in the domaitory, but three of them are 
modem. The first of those by Fra Bartolommeo is a friar with a star above his 
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class as to date and merit the S. Mark and S. Vincent at the Pitti ^ and 
Academy,^ both of which axe illustrations of tlic power with whic^h a 
plastic appearance may be given to the human shajio by $011*^1111 tio 
calculation of light and shade, by select casts of drapery and vigorous 
tints. 

But, in addition to these we have the Holy Families of tlu' Oorsini 
Palace at Rome and of the Pitbi at Ploronoo, and the Presonlation in 
the Temple at the Belvedere of Vienna. 

A distant likeness between the first of these Madonnas and Raphael's 
portrait of Maddalena Doni at the Pitti might warrant iho assumption 
that the Holy Family at the Corsoni Palace is that w^hieh Vasari c*alls a 
chef’d^o&uvre done for Agnolo Doni.^ The panel is a small jewel, witli 
the signature : “ f. b. ob. pr®. 1516 .” 

The Virgin, on a flowery meadow, holds the Child, who vstruggles to 
cast His arms round the little Baptist’s nock. S. Joseph looks smiling 
at this affectionate scene. It is a pyramidal arrangi^ment, with a 
thorough combination of contours with chiaroscuro and alirial ]>orspee- 
tive. If anything, the figures are a little heavy and unselect-. 'I'Ik!! 
Virgin, a fine matronly portrait in profile, with yellow hair in bands, 
covered by a falling veil, is reminiscent of Leonardo. Some h^nns are 
hard and dryly outlined, such as the logs and articulatimis of the 
Baptist ; and the instant action of the Infant Clirist’s limbs is inei)rr(K^t . 
but the touch is masterly. The drawing appears generally beneath the 
colour. In certain spots there is strong impasto of enamel finish with 
bituminous shadow^s, in which one sees the track of the J)rUHh in Rubens’ 
manner. Elsewhere we have a system like that of Rembrandt in dark 
bits struck with speed and decision over the semi-transparent brown 
preparation. The most charming feature of all perhaps is the latui- 
scape, in which a glowing vapour suggests comi>arisou with the din* 
tanoes of Titian. The Frate has acquired all the tricks of hand that 
betoken long experience, tricks unhappily too easy to bo caught, as 


cowl and a lily in his left hand j with his riglit ho orders sil**uro. Th*' Ri*f<»nd, 
with a red book and palm, is injured in the face by bayonet thriwtH* Uto thir<i 
reads in a red-bound book. The fourth is preeiclung ; and there are inarUH of an 
Eternal and Angels having been on the background, near His hett<l. The lifiU «ud 
sixth are modem, the seventh is bareheaded, with rays diverging iMiiiud. Tite 
eighth is of the eighteenth century. We trust those hijiurcd will be 

removed to a place of safety from their present dark reooHses. mentions 

them (vol. ii., p. 131). 

^ The S. M^k is [No. 126], at the Pitti, in oil and on cnnviu* (V.vsAtU, vol, vih* 
p. 163). 

2 The S. Vincent is [No. 6S] at the Academy of Arts, wo(;d, oil (Vahahi, voL vii., 
p. 1 02). Both were originally in S, Marco, the latter now much cHniintodi 

® Vasari, vol. vii., p. 167, * 

* Woo^ oil, 4 feet S by 2 feet 2 inches. A copy of a later time front thin Holy 
Family is m the Mus6e Fabre at Montpellier, No. 81, named Fra BartoUMmoeo* 
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they were in the sixteenth century, by men who had not the necessary 
ballast of education to justify their use of them.^ 

The Holy Family at the Pitti is almost an inverted replica of that of 
the Corsini Palace. But the central group of the Virgin and two cliildren 
is balanced by S. Joseph and S. Elizabeth; and the background is a 
green curtain. The composition is Leonardesque ; the forms to a certain 
extent conventional.^ 

The Presentation in the Temple, at Vienna, a magnificent concep- 
tion, sins by shortness of stature in the personages, and has been 
deprived of harmony by the removal of glazes ; but there are few 
subjects duo to Fra Bartolommeo in which there is a softer gravity or 
a more melancholy beauty.® 

To this long catalogue of masterpieces historians have always added 
an Assumption at Prato, registered by Vasari, supposed by some to 
have disappeared, and by others to be identical with that wliich now 
graces the walls of the Berlin Museum.'* No very diligent search is 
required to trace the locality in which it may be found. The Assumption 
of Prato is not at Berlin, but in the Great Salone of the Naples Museum ; 
an arched panel with life-size figures ; of the Virgin ecstatically raising 
her face and hands to heaven as she bends prostrate on a cloud, accom- 
panied by two boy-angels, of SS. John the Baptist and Catherine of 
Alexandria kneeling at the foot of her tomb,® To describe the quality 
of this “ Assumption ” would be but to repeat the praise given to other 
works of 1616, the year in which the Frate seems to have exhausted 
lus strength by ovor-oxertion. 

Fra Bartolommeo sickened so seriously in the beginning of 1617, it 
was thought necessary that he should take the baths of S, Filippo.® He 
also tried Pian’ di Mugnone for the last time, leaving there a Vision of 
the Saviour to the Magdalen, which is almost equal in power to any- 
thing previous,'^ and then he came back to Florence, where, on the 8th of 
October 1617, he died of a malignant fever. His death, at the early age 

^ A slight disharmony boiweon the flesh tints md landscape may be due to 
cleaning. Some holes hero and there in the surface of the panel have been stopped. 

® pitti [No, 66], not free from cleaning and old restoring, 

® Vienna, Belvodoro [No. 41], wood, oil, insoribed : “ 1610. OttATn feo 
FIOTOBB OLXW SAOELLI HUJUS NOVITIO.’’ (VASAKI, VoL viL, p. 109.) 

* Vasaiu, vol. vii,, p. 106, Annot ihi; Maeoiibse, vol, ii., p. 117. 

® It is said that the Assumption of Prato bore the date of 1616. The panel at 
Naples hoiigs high up in the Salone, so that the date may be there though unseen 
by the authors of these pa^es. Tho colour is altered by flaying. There is an 
original drawing of the work m the Pitti GalJery. 

* Vasaiu, vol. vii., p. 171, 

^ Tlio froMcso is In a small chapel near tho entrance to tho Ospizio of Pion’ di 
Muguono. Tho Saviour, holding a hoe, turns away from tho longing Magdalen : 
His frame is broad and square os compared to hors, her features expressive. The 
linos of the landscape are grand, and the scene is impressed with a stamp of unusual 
life and truth. The fresco is a little spotted and eaten away by time. 
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of forty-two, was an irreparable loss to the Dominicans, who buried him 
with great honour in S. Maroo> 

His furniture and tools, which would have passed to Mariotto had 
he been living, were hoarded as treasures for a long time. Many of the 
cartoons were used by Fra Paolino and otliers, and Jhigiardini even 
completed some of the unfinished pieces. But upon this point sonuv 
errors may have been handed do^vn to us. 

It has been usual to follow Vasari in affirming that- tlio Picta at 
Pitti 2 received its last touches from Bugiardini ; yet the ovideiu'o of 
this is not to be found in the execution. It is admitted that the com- 
position is one of those that Fra Bartolommeo carried out most com- 
pletely. The naked corpse of the Messiah is raised frotii a rcHUimhont 
to a half -erect position by S. John Evangelist, whilst the Virgin with 
excessive love supports His head and left arm, the Magdalen embracing 
His legs in an agony of grief. The group realises at onc^e all the pn^H^pts 
considered as final in the sixteenth century. It is a modiflc^atiou and 
an advance upon Perugino’s, combining all the tenderness of tlu^ Umbrian, 
with greater selection, astonishing individuality, pure nature, and relimnl 
feeling. It is not possible to cite an instance in which a lifeless form 
is rendered with more flexibility, or with more anatomical accuracy. 
As regards foreshortening, the Magdalen is unsurpassed. W(^ c^aimot* 
admit that Bugiardini should have done any more than the two ligurtis 
at the sides, which by some accident, of whioli the details hav<» heem 
lost, were subsequently obliterated.^ 

In order not to extend those remarks to an unwarranlai>ln Icngtli, 
we make out a list of Fra Bartolommeo’s remaining works (gcuiuine and 
the reverse) in the most convenient order that presents itsc^lf ; - 


Florence, Academy of ^lris.^[Nos. 171, 173]. Two rounds in (»m* frame : 
m each round a Virgin and Child (frescoes) ; both rapidly done at one juunting 
mthout previous outlining, gay in tone, almost equal those of Phm' di 
Mugnone and S, Maroo.^ [No. 168]. Five frescoes in one Kigiirc of 

Christ, like a Fra Paolino. 2. 8. Catherine, in Fra Bartolcnnmeo’s mamuM', 
and of a very elegant gentleness. 3. A monk of grave mien (a little^ injur«’d). 
^ S. Peter Martyr (1) imposing silence, a grand apparilion of a friar. 5. S. 
Chiara, less good, and probably by Fra 1‘aolino. [No. IfiRJ. Five M.iuiirc8 
m one frame ; four of them in fresco, one in oil. The latter, L Biwt of IJlirist 


1 ■' Cujus obitus . . magnofuitoBcmibusdotrimonU) .... Knituutem idiinmiw." 
Obituary in Marohesi!, vol. ii., p. SCO. 

^ Pitti Gallery [No. 64], 

rfP'. tlio Prato began the pwiiw in 8, 

Ho adds in the life of Buglimiini (vol. x.. 
£id subject, inolu^ two figuK«at the uStlc*. of SH. 1‘oter 

Wft Shudowotl in water-colour. 

S ^ statement : and wo think tlio 
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carrying His Cross, on canvas, with, the line “ oeate peo piotoee 1514,” of a 
thin colour darkened by time. 2. 8. John the Baptist, original. 3. Profile 
of a S. Antony the Abbot, perhaps by a disciple of Fra Bartolommeo, ? 
Sogliani. ^ 4. A female saint (? the Magdalen) of soft air, genuine. 5. 8. John 
the Baptist, of the sixteenth century. (Both these numbers are made up 
of pieces taken from 8. Marco, those by the Frate all dating from 1510-14).^ 
A copy of the Christ carrying His Cross, in the Palazzo Corsini, Lung’ Amo, 
at Florence, No. 32, is called Francesco Francia, but is by a disciple of the 
Frate. 

Florence. Pitti. — [No. 377]. Ecce Homo, bust, fresco. The head, of the 
same stamp as that in [No. 168] at the Academy, but of the Prate’s early 
Lconardesque time, of mild aspect, delicate, and hatched. 

Florence. Uffizi. — ^Wood, oil. A small Virgin Icneeling near a plinth on 
which the Infant is seated ; from a Raphaelesque composition of the Frate, 
by an inferior hand imitating him. 

Florence. S. M. Maddalena Pazzi, Sacristy. — Centre of an altar- 
piece, the sides of which are by Sebastian Mainardi (see antea, where we 
unfittingly compared this panel with certain figures at Berlin). Subject, 
a saint, life-size, in a niche, wood, oil, repainted over an older one. The 
character, mould, movement, and drapery are not unlike those of the 88. Paul 
and Peter at the Quirinal ; but the condition under which the colour was laid 
in makes it a little opaque. The art, however, is that of Fra Bartolommeo.® 

Florence. Gallery of the Marchese PianciaticM. — ^No. 108. Half-length 
of the Magdalen ; wood, oil ; damaged and reminiscent of Bugiardini. 
No. 12. Virgin and Child (life-size) composed in the Prate’s fashion, and the 
landscape not unlike his, retouched, and of a milky transparence, and now 
resembling a Mariano da Pescia (wood, oil). No. 322. Virgin, Child, 8. Anne, 
8. Joseph, and three angels ; a sketch, an old and fine copy of a picture by 
Fra Bartolommeo.® 

Cortona. Signor Virgin giving the breast to the Infant 

Christ, wood, oil, a subject in which the Frate was not less at home than 
Raphael. The Child a little heavy, the period of execution about that of the 
Holy Family in the Corsini Palace at Rome. The ground is injured and 
renewed, leaving traces of a saint in the left-hand comer. It is many years 
since the authors saw this Virgin, which has since been missing (see fostea 
for a copy of it in the Holford CoUeotion).^ 

Sima. Academy.—B. Mary Magdalen; wood, oil, half life-size. 8. 
Catherine of Alexandria. On the latter, the cross and rings, monogram of the 
atcKer of 8. Marco during the partnership of the Frate and Mariotto, and 
the date 1512. These two saints were once in 8. 8pirito of Siena, where Fra 
Paolino and Fra Agostino, Dominican assistants to Fra Bartolommeo, are 
known to have been. They are ^aceful and neatly done, but beneath the 
powers of the Frate ; a little cold in the shadows, clean, and wanting in 
massiveness of light and shade. They look as if they might be by Fra PaoSno, 
to whom a picture at Vienna with the same monogram and the date of 1610 

1 [The heads by Fra Bartolommeo are: — ^Bcoo Homo, a monk, a monk, S. 
Catherine in the first row, in the second the Magdalen.] 

* [No longer in S. Maria IVfaddalena.] 

» I These pictures have been sold, and are no longer to be traced.] 

* ( T'his picture is no longer to be traced.] 
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is given, or at all events as if here the Pistoian had a large part in a work 
belonging to the association.^ 

Lucca. Villa Saltocchio. — Five miles trom Lucca, is the Villa of C\)ule 
Bernardini, where there is a pretty round of the Nativity, being probably 
that registered in the memoranda of the Syndic of S. Marco at I^'Iorcncc as 
sold for 20 ducats {circa 1513-16) to “ Giovanni Ihuauirdini Taicc^hoso 
(Mauchese, voL ii., p. 144). The size of the figures is ouo-thml that of life, 
their style a mixture of Fra Bartolommeo and Ma-rioito. 

Venice, Galleria del Seminario, — Virgin and Child (wood, oil, half life), 
Pretty, in its old pilastered frame, softly coloured, but with inure smorfia 
and carefulness than was proper to the Frate, roittinisceiit of him, howevt^r, 
and suggesting the name of Mariotto or even Fra Paolino, but superior to 
others at the Borghese and Sciarra Collections in Rome, and tlu' (,'*(irsiui 
Gallery in Florence, in which the latter may have had a share. The ilesh 
is somewhat restored. The distance is a landscape, with angels in the upper 

Venice. Duchess of BerrL — Round of the Virgin, Child, Infant Baptist 
and S. Bartholomew, in the character of the Broscianini of Biena. 

Turin, Gallery.-— 61. Round, wood, oil Virgin, Child, and angels, 
also in the superficial manner of the Brcscianini, anti reddish iii tone. 
No. 62. Holy Family, called Francia Bigio, the counterpart, as it» exetmtion, 
of No. 61. 

Modena, Gallery, — No. 483. Virgin and Child, No. 465. Dittt) ; very 
different from anything by the Frate. 

Rome, Gallery of the Capito?.— Presentation in the Temple (twtdvc 
figures) partly repainted in the seventeenth century ; the rest not tmlike 
Giacomo Francia, particularly in the S. Anna. 

Rome. Palazzo Borghese. — Room II. No. 31. Nativity, (late<l 15 U, with 
the monogram of S. Marco (see “ Fra Paolino ”). 

Rome. Palazzo Sciarra Gohnna, — Room IV. No. 1. Virgin, Chil<l, and 
young Baptist, with the monogram of S. Marco (see Fra Paulino ”). 

Floreme. Gallery of Prince Corsini. — ^Holy Family with the munogrntn 
of S. Marco (see “ Fra Paolino ”). 

Brescia. Galleria Tosi.— Nativity (wood, oil, figures lifo-wize), eumpusitiun 
perhaps by the Frate ; the tones heavy, flat, and without relief ; probably 
by Sogliani. 

Vienna. Belvedere. — Room IV. Italian Schools. No. 17. Virgin ami 
Child (half-length, wood, oil), placed high up, but seemingly upatpa* in cubmr, 
perhaps by a pupil of the Frate. The same Virgin and Child, more like a Fm 
Bartolommeo than this of Vienna, is in the Pitti [No. 242] under the name of 
Puligo. 

Vienna. Barrack Gallery. — Virgin with her hand on her bare breast, ami 
the Child on her knee, His hand also on her breast, and holding an orb, Wixab 
oil ; by a follower of Sogliani, but repainted in the flesh, Th(!i movement f»f 
the Christ is reminiscent of Bronzino. 

Vienna. Count Czernin. Profile of a friar looking up ; of the (dose of 
the sixteenth century. 

[These, as Horelli says, are by AlbortineUi.) 

* [MorelU, Beronson, and others give this to AlbertinelU.} 
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Berlin^ Museum, — [No. 249]. Assumption. Figures life-size ; wood, oil. 
The distribution and drawing are those of Fra Bartolommeo, of the time when 
he and Mariotto were associates, and the lower part more particularly like 
Albertinelli. The comparative rawness of the colour may be due to the 
abrasion of the final glazes^ 

Munich, Pinahotheh, Cabinets. — No. 597. Virgin and Child, canvas, 
not by Fra Bartolommeo, but a copy of a Madonna in the Baring Gallery in 
London (see antea^ Spagna ”). 

Munich, Pinahotheh, Cabinets, — ^No. 579. Wood, oil. The Inf ant Christ 
on the ground between the kneeling Virgin and S. Joseph. Not by the Frate, 
but a feeble and superficial production stamped with the impress of the school 
of Granacci. 

Munich Saal, — No. 651. Vir^, Child, and 8. Joseph. Wood, oil, from 
the collection of Mme, Dubois in Paris, where it was bought by King 
Ludwig I. Not genuine. Coloured of a vitreous enamel, with dark, warm 
shadows reminiscent of the style of Michele di Ridolfo, Puligo, or the 
Brescianini of Siena. 

London, Stafford House, — No. 88. Wood, oil, life-size. The Virgin, in 
profile, with the Infant Christ holding a reed cross, and the young Baptist in 
rear. The composition seems an iinitation of those by the Frate and Raphael ; 
but the handling is more modern, like that of a follower of Correggio. Such 
at least is the aspect of the piece at present ; but whether this is due to the 
obvious repainting of the panel, or to other causes, cannot be decided. 

London, ^ Grosvenor House, — No. 177. Wood, oil, small. Virgin and Child 
under a conical dais, the curtain of which is raised by two angels. In front, 
SS. Jerome and Mary Magdalen on their Icnees. The subject is arranged in the 
method of the Frate and of Mariotto ; it is pleasing and careful, but betrays 
an effort by, say, Michele di Ridolfo, to inaitate the masters above named. 

London, Holiord Collection, — ^Panel altarpiece, oil. Vurgin and Child 
enthroned, and two angels holding a piece of tapestry above her. At the sides, 
the kneeling S. Sebastian and a mar. Feeble, washy, of life-size figures, by 
*an artist later than the Frate and Mariotto. 

Same Collection. — ^Life-size Virgin holding the Infant, who lays two fingers 
of his hand on her bare breast, a copy of the Virgin once belon^g to Signor 
Passerini of Cortona. 

London, Baring Collection, — Sketch, part outlined, part coloured, of the 
Holy Family ; traces only of the S. Joseph being in the background to the 
left. The hands of the Virgin painted ; not done in the mode of Fra Barto- 
lommeo or his pupils, and seemingly more modern ; a little maimered and 
affected too, as if by Raphael del CoUe in his old age* 

London, Lord Taunton {ex-Stohe Parh), — ^Virgin and Child, the latter on 
a parapet, between 8. Lawrence and a bearded saint. Wood, oil, life-size. 
This is a mixture of Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto, and not impro- 
bably by Puligo, the forms exaggerating the system of drawing of Del Sarto, 
and the Virgius head being an inspiration from one of the Frate’s. The colour 
is somewhat sombre, and not absolutely satisfactory in the transitions from 
light to shadow. 

London, Lord Elcho, — ^Virgin enthroned, with the Child holding a cross, 
^ [Mr. Boremon gives this to Fra Bartolommeo, but the upper part to AlbertinelU. J 
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under a niche ; a graceful, small thing, of a golden tinge, in tlie mode of Fra 
Bartolommeo, but without his weighty and superior style. We belh've tlie 
author to be Mariotto Albertinelli. 

London. Sir Anthony Stirling. — Crucifixion, betwTcii the Virgin and 
Evangelist, a little miniature panel, of most careful execution, quit<‘ with tlio 
impress of the Prate’s school, in the character of Albertinelli als<s and at the 
same time like a fresco in S. Spirito of Siena. The, painter may therefivo* 
be Pra Paolino. The intonation warm, and the drapery broadly (*ast. 

London. Late Norfhvich Collection.--'No. 95. Round. Holy Paiuily, like 
a SogUani. No. 101. Holy Painily. No. 111. SS. Barthohunew, Biagio, and 
Nicholas. No. 899. Holy Pamily, not by the Prate, 

London. George A. Boshins, Esq. — No. 210, at jVTanebesfer. Virgin, 
Child, and Saints ; not on the level of the powers of Pra Bartolommeo.^ 

London. Abraham Derby, Esq. — No. 03, at Maiu*la‘ster. llariiage of 
S. Catheiine, inscribed : “ orate vro tictore” ; superficial, feeble, l»y H(ane 
follower of the Prate and Fra Paolino. 

Bristol {near). Sir William Miles, BaH., of Leigh Gourt.— The Virgin with 
the naked Child holding on with His right hand to the. bostun lu'r drt'ss. 
A fine life-size picture, but without, the high qualitu^s of Fra Bartolojnmeo. 
The mixture of Della Porta and Andrea del Sarto might lea<l one to ussign iti 
to Puligo. The tints arc gay, almost gaudy. 

Glasgow {near). Hamilton Palace. Breakfast Bmm. — Holy Pamily. The 
Child on the Virgin’s lap, blessing the young Baptist kneeling to the hdt, 
S. Joseph ill rear to the right. Behind, a wall and a landsoapei In fnud, a 
cup out of which a finch is drinking (wood, half litc-sizo). The Virgin and 
S. Joseph are apparently taken from Pra Bartolommeo; the two children 
are reminiscent of Raphael. The handling is like that of Bugiardini or 
Sogliani. 

England. Lord Wenlock. — Two Friars (exhibited 1853 at- the Baltish 
Institution). These are of the Prate’s school. 

The following is a list of pieces not seen by tlio author.s : • 

Geneva (see ardea). 

Besangon. Cathedral. — Assumption by Pra Bartolommeo, ft was first 
placed by the chancellor of Flanders, Jean Caronclelet, Archbishop of Palermo 
(bom 1469, f 1544), in his family chapel in 8. Etienne of Bemmccin, It came 
later into the cathedral. It represents the Virgin and Child on a tlirono wliii'h 
is carried on clouds, by angels. Below stand (left), SS. John Baptist, Sebast iun , 
and Stephen. Right, kneeling, the patron, John Carondtdet, with S. Ihtrnard 
and another saint behind him. On the foreground are ro8t»s. Distanfe, 
landscape. Of the master’s best time. Passavant, annot. to Bcdioru’s 
Vasari in KunstbUtt, 1844, No. 28.^ 

Milan. Oamillo PmagaKi—Assigned (Leif. Piiloriche, vol vi., p. 417, 
to Raphael, but according to Passavant by Fra Bartolommeo {HapfmtU 
vol. ii., p. 407). Subject : the Virgin and Child in centre. Wings : HH. 
Catherine and Barbara. Outer side of wings : Annunciation in moiuKdirome » 
(see Mabchese, vol. ii., p. 48, and Passavant, vol. ii. p. 407). 

^ [This is by Fra Bartolommeo.! 

lol •A^^’ribod by IIottlu tJOilk PUiurn rtaCnm, 

p. 121) to Albertmelh. Painted 1600.] 
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F oligno. Signor GregorL — Holy Family. Virgin seated with the Infant 
on her lap, ]pla 3 ring with its hands in the beard of S. Joseph, who stands by. 
Below, the fittle Baptist looks up at the Infant Christ. Passavant {Raphael, 
vol. ii., p. 409) thinks the work (which is assigned to Raphael) by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. 

Pam. Galerie Abel — Madonna del Cappuccino, said to be commenced by 
Fra Bartolommeo, finished by Raphael. Subject: Virgin and Child, 8. 
Francis kneeling between angels and the young Baptist giving fruits to the 
Saviour (see Marchese, vol. ii., p. 47). Passavant {Raphael, vol. ii., p. 413) 
says Raphael at all events had nothing to do with this piece. 

Florence. Signor Ricasoli. — ^Head of Christ on a tile (Marchesb, vol. ii., 

p. 128). 

Florence. Gav. Baldelli. — A Nativity (Mabchesb, vol, ii., p. 128). 

Florence. Signor Volfini. — Holy Fanoily (Vasari, Annot., vol. vii., p. 169). 

Perugia. Palazzo Penna. — Dead Christ, Virgin and two Apostles (Mar- 
niESE, vol. ii., note to p. 81).^ 

The following are missing : — 

Florence. — Madonna belonging to P. M. delle Pozze (Vasart, vol. vii., 
p, 151). A Nativity for Giovanni Cardinal de’ Medici (ibid., p. 157). Various 
Madonnas in Casa Medici (ibid., p. 167). Virgin in Casa Capponi (ibid.). 
Virgin, Child, and two Saints in Casa Lelio Torelli (ibid.). 8. George and the 
Dragon, Casa Pier’ del Pugliese (ibid,). Compagnia de’ Contemplanti, later 
in possession of Ottaviano de’ Medici, a panel of which no subject is given 
(ibid., p. 169). Palazzo Niccolini: Holy Family (Rioha, Ghiese, vol. viii., 
p. 48). Badia di Settimo: Virgin giving the breast to the Infant (ibid., 
vol. ix,, p. 225). 

Arezzo. Bcdia M Monaci Neri . — ^Monochrome, head of Christ (Vasari, 
vol. vii., p, 169). 

Viterbo. S. M. della Quercia . — Resurrection of Christ and Coronation of 
the Virgin (Vasari, vol. xi,, p. 30, and Marchese, vol. ii., p. 87). ^ 

Before taking leave of S. Marco, in which so many masterpieces were 
produced in the course of a century, we pause for a moment to say 
a few W'ords of Fra Paohno, who has become inseparable from his 
superior Fra Bartolommeo. He was born about 1490 at Pistoia,® and 
received the first rudiments from his father, Bernardino d’ Antonio del 
Signoraccio, a local artist of the feeblest kind, to whom some works are 
still assigned.^ He became a novice at a tender age, and is supposed 
to have taken orders in S. Domenico of Prato ; from whence he was 

^ [Tliese last six w© have been unable to trace.] 

* [MorolH considers the “ Noli me Tangere ” at Paris an early work by Pra 
Bartolommeo.] 

^ The Register of doatlis of S. Domenico at Pistoia contains Fra Paolmo’s 
eulogy, describing him as having died, aged drea fifty-seven, in 1647 (Tigri, in 
Karohbsb, vol. ii., p. 870). 

* Pistoia. — S, Lorenzo : Virgin and Saints, inscribed ; “ nERNABniNUS ani^ 
riSToaiEN. rfs.*’ S. Felice (outside): Virgin and Saints with the signature: 

ni. 2 B 
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transferred with Della Porta to S. Marco. There ho the holpinato 
of the Prate and of Mariotto, assisting them in the oxeeuiioii of pictures 
which still bear the monogram of the atelier. Of thcKSO, thi’; earliest and 
best are : one under his name dated 1510, a Virgin and (liild amidst 
Saints, in the Belvedere of Vienna ; and tw'o Saints in the Aeadi^ny of 
Siena (1514), catalogued as by Fra Bartolommeo.^ Et^ually early, but 
of less value, are a Nativity of 1511 in the Palazzo Borghesc^ a Virgin, 
Child, and youthful Baptist in the Palazzo Sciarra ( Vdonna at Moine ; 
a Madonna with the Infant, the Baptist, and vS. Jovsoph (1511), in the 
Palace of Prince Corsini; and a Virgin and Child in the Antinori Pahu^c^ 
at S. Gaetano in Florence.^ Such a man as Fra Paul i no would naturallj*' 
do better or worse according as the person wiio eoutrolled liiiu paid 
more or less attention to his laboms. Wo need not for this rcwon 
hesitate to class under one head productions like those of Vi<njna, Hmny 
Eome, and Florence, the last of which are much below tht^ tirst. For, 
in spite of the difference in merit apparent in them, they all have t!i<^ 
same general stamp.^ That Fra Paolino w'as huhht.ed h>r ittst rued ion 
chiefly to Fra Bartolommeo, is shown by the fact tlmt the (Vuoitixioti 
undertaken by him in S. Spirito of Siena (1516) was till lately (^onsidi'in^d 
to have been by Della Porta.^ He had free run of tho Hketches, draw- 
ings, or cartoons of the latter, and by that moans frequently eou<»caIed hi« 
own. deficiencies as a composer and draxightsmau. His mo«t Huee(^swful 
effort as an executant is the Madoima of Vicuna. (\>lour, on 
or canvas, is constantly bricky, opaque, and inky in nhaclow ; cotitours 
are wiry and mechanical, faces vulgar, and drapery unnecesKurily t^ut up 
with detail. In fresco, liis brush is washy and powerloHS ; r(di(‘f by 
light and shade is scarcely attained at all ; and lifeloSH stifTiu^ss is tho 
consequence. 

After Fra Bartolommeo’s death, Fra Paolino iniuic copicnis use of 
the great man’s heirlooms, finishing what he had begun, or eoIo«ri!»g on 
his outlines. This is apparent in a PiotJi of 1519 at tlu^ Academy of 
Florence; in other subjects of the same collection, in a iMadoima with 

BmiTABDINniJS ANTOOTI DB PISTOTtIO PlNSrT, 1502.’* S>. (JtOVUtWU Puf^rcivitHM S 

S. Roch, with the words : “ BBaNAimiNO vkccuuo, 1532. niHroiUHNsiM 
GIULTANO D’ANTINORO PBOIT riJB3iU.” (ToLOMKi, Oidda, uU mith, nt>. 71*, Wit, 

1 Seo antea. c w f 

* In 1513 Fra Paolino inodollod two fignros of mHK which 
placed in S. M. Mad. of Pian di Mugnono. (Marcs khk, vol. ii., p. 207.) 

» One painter who might claim to bo mentioned for a of thf» 

pieces named is Sogliani, another is Mariotto, But Hogliani imitatod Kra 
lommeo at a later period, and tho stamp of Mariotto is not that npp#*r<^nt in tlm 
works Doiore us. 

is to 

vn.!“p.'mr 
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Saints of 1525,^ at S. Lucia ; and another of 1530 in S. Agostino, at or 
near 8. Gimignano ; and equally so in the later and more ambitious 
attempts which decorate the altars of churches in Pistoia. Fra Paolino 
had retired latterly to his native place. He died there of the effects of 
a sunstroke, in 1647.^ 

The following register is not to be avoided : — 

Vienna. ^ Belvedere. — Room IV. Florentine School. No. 42 (canvas, oil, 
figures^ life-size), Vir^ and Child between the kneeling SS. Chiara and 
Catherine of Alexandria, the standing Mary Magdalen and Dominic, Peter 
Martyr, and Barbara. On the pedestal, beneath the monogram, is the follow- 
ing : 1510, SUB TUUM PRZESiniuM coNTOaiMUS SANCTA DEI OENiTBix ; and 

on a scroll at the Virgin^s feet, the lines from S. Dominic’s legend by Theodoric 
of Apolda, bc^nning : ‘‘oabitatem habete” (Marchese, vol. ii., p. 208). 
This is a good imitation of Fra Bartolommeo, but careful and cold in drawing, 
and ill-balanced in composition, the effect being that of a mixture between the 
styles of the Frate and Andrea del Sarto, the colour being of a roseate red 
without massiveness. There is more grandeur in the Child than elsewhere. 
The Virgm’s type is fine, and her face, turned towards S. Barbara, has some 
softness. The best figure, however, is that of the kneeling S. Catherine, which 
is quite reminiscent of the two saints (attributed to Fra Bartolommeo, antea) in 
their Academy of Siena, which for that reason we should place immediately 
after the Madomia of Vienna. 

Siena. 8 . Spirito. — Crucifixion, fresco, under glass proved by records 
to be not by Fra Bartolommeo, but by Fra Paolino (Marchese, vol. ii., 

210-11), assisted by Fra Andrea, of whom no other notice exists. 
The head of the Saviour is not without refinement ; but the frame, of 
regular proportion, is a lifeless and wooden nude, lame in hands and 
feet. The outlines and drapery are in FraJ Paohno’s character ; the colour 
hkewise. Hatching is copious and regular, as in engravings. S. Catherine, 
in profile, kneeling, is most like an original of Fra Bartolommeo. 

Wo have spoken of a neat little miniature panel like this fresco in the 
collection of Sir Anthony Stirling (see antea). 

Florence. Academy of Arts. — [No. 170.] Marriage of S.^ Catherine of 
Siena. Composition by Fra Bartolommeo, to whom the altarpiece is given in 
the catalogue, execution apparently by Fra Paolino (see antea).^ No. 71 [?]. 
Assumption, and Gift of the Girdle, once in 8. Marco, and considered by the 
authors of the catalogue due to Fra Paolino, is possibly by Michele di Ridolfo. 

8 . G^ignano (six miles from).® 8 . Lucia a BihUano. — ^Virgin and Cidld 
between the kneeling SS. Catherine of Alexandria and Lucy, the standing 
SS. Gimignano, Antonino, Jerome, and a faiar in a pilaster ornament (wood, 
oil, figures life-size)* On the lower skirting, three rounds including a Saint, 

^ In 1524 a picture was ordered of Fra Faolino for the Servi of Pistoia, but 
wiw never executed (Marohbse, vol. ii., pp. 213, 269). An altarpiece done in 
1525 for S. Bomonico of Fiosole has disappeared (ibid., p. 214). Other works at 
Viterl>o are likewise missing (ibid., p. 21C). 

* See Fra Paolino*s long and uinnterestmg life in Mabohese, vol. ii., p. 204 and 
following, and records in Appendix, ibid,, vol. ii., p. 369 and following. 

® [S. Lucia is two miles from S. Gimigaano.] 
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the Visitation, and the Angel and Tobit. The date 1525 is on the Virgin's 
pedestal. The imitation of Fra Bartolommeo is most visible in the Virgin 
and kneeling females ; the manner, generally, being that of the Madonna at 
Vienna, with less successful handling. ^ The colour as usual. 

S* Gimignano, S, Agostino. — Virgin and Child on a pedestal, at the foot 
of which an angel plays a viol. SS. Nicholas, Vincenzo Fferrerio, and two 
others at the sides (wood, oil, figures life-size). This was delivered, a<‘cording 
to Canon Pecori (8, Gimignano, ubi. sup., p. 642), by Fra Paolino in Juno 
1530, to S. Domenico of Pistoia ; Marchese says to 8. Doiueuico of 8. Oiini- 
gnano (vol. ii., p. 214). It is done from a drawing by Fra Bartolommeo, the 
group of the Virgin and Child being a counterpart of that in the Marriage of 
S. Catherine (1611) at the Louvre, and in the same episode at the A(‘a(leiny 
of Arts in Florence. Reddish, with inky grey shadows and violet half tont^s. 

Pistoia. S. Paolo. — ^Virgin, Child, and saints with angels, under a conicuil 
pavilion (wood, oil, figures hfe-size). Free adaptation of an arrangenumt 
taken from the Frate, but without his symmetry or grandeur ; the most 
important of Fra Paolino’s performances, but cold and hard, not equal to 
the Madonna of Vienna, though superior to those of 8. Gimignano. On the 
step of the throne the words: “opus f. fault uk pxst. or. MUXKvm.” 
The yellow mantle of S. Peter is repainted. 

Pistoia. S. Domenico. — Adoration of the Magi (wood, oil), much injured 
by scaling, dark and opaque in shadow. There is much movement and anima- 
tion in the composition, which curiously recalls Andrea da Sah^rno or An<lre.a 
del Sarto ; and some grace is imparted to the Virgin presenting the Child 
to the king, who kneels and kisses its foot. Done, according to Tolomei, in 
1539 (Tolomei, Quida, p. 111). 

Same Church. Choir. — Marriage of S. Catherine of Siena (wootl, oil, lift‘- 
size), retouched throughout. The group of Virgin anti C'^hild is a rcplit^a (>f 
that in S. Agostino of S. Gimignano. SS. Catherine and Mary Magdalen 
kneel as in the Marriage (No. 66) at the Academy c^f Florence. Charsti and 
unsatisfactory. 

Same Church. — Crucified Saviour between the Virgin and Evangelist, 
S. Thomas Aquinas at foot ; bad and much restored. Wood, oil, Ufivsi/^e. 

Pistoia. S. Q. Evangelista, Fuorcivitas. Sacristy* — Nude S, HebuHtiau 
in a landscape. Wood, oil. Tliis is a long lean figure in Fra Puolino'^a 
manner. In part scaled. 

Borne. Palazzo Borgr^iese.— Room II. No. 31 (named Fra Bartolommeo). 
Wood, oil, with the monogram and date of 1511. The Child is Hf retched on 
the ground, near Him the little Baptist with the Cross. The Viriedn in r«»ar 
kneeling, and S. Joseph to the right. One sees that the foundation is by 
Fra Bartolommeo, but nothing more. 

Borne. Palazzo Sciarra Cofowna.— Room IV. No. 1. Virgin, Chilli, and 
little Baptist (named Fra Bartolommeo); with the monogram. WotkI, 
oil, half the life-size. In the same class as the Nativity of the Pulajszo 
Borghese. 

Florence. Palace of Prince Corsini. — No. 22. Virgin, (luhh Baptist and 
8. Joseph (named Fra Bartolommeo), with the monogram anrl year 161 L 
Superficial (wood, oil, half the life-size), rubbed down and retouched, inferior 
to, but in the same manner as, that of the Palazzio Sciarra at Rome. Tiu> 
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types are like those of Mariotto. The colour reminiscent of Andrea del 
Sarto’s pupil, Puligo. 

Vi^lorence, Palazzo Antinori a S- Gaetano, — ^Named Mariotto. Virgin and 
Child, and Baptist, arched (wood, oil, almost life-size). An angel on the left 
is by another hand. This also bears the monogram. It is like the foregoing, 
superficial and lustrous. ^ 

^ Besides the foregoing, we note as of still less importance : an Assumption 
at^S. Maria del Sasso, near Bibbiano;^ a Virgin and Saints in S. Maria delle 
Grazie at Pistoia ; two panels at Cutigliano, a Virgin between SS. Francis 
and Benedict in the Academy, a Madonna and Saints in S. Giovanni, the 
sanae subject in the Palazzo G^mune at Pistoia, and a Presentation in the 
Temple, of large size, in the late Bromley Collection. 

After the death of Fra Paolino, the well-worn designs of Fra Barto- 
lommeo passed to Suor Plautilla Nelli in S. Caterina of Florence ; a 
lady who was born in 1523, and died in 1587 (Vasahi, vol. ix., pp. 6, 7, 
and AnnoL), We shall only mention one or two of her works, leaving 
the reader at his pleasure to go deeper into the matter in the pages of 
Vasari and Marchese. 

I Florence, Academy of Arts, — [No. 176.] Originally in Santa Caterina of 
Florence. The Maries and other saints wailing over the dead body of the 
Saviour (wood, oil, eight li£c-size figures). The composition is &ie, and 
perhaps an unused one of Fra Bartolommeo, but the execution is a caricature 
of that of the classic school, the females being the least objectionable. The 
colour is dull and opaque. 

Florence, Prince Uorsini, — ^Virgin, Child, in a landscape, and a figure 
looking over the Virgin’s shoulder (named Plautilla Nelli), an exaggeration 
of the forms of the Frate, of a low reddish and raw tone. 

Berlin, [No. 260]. Martha complains in the presence of Christ, 

Mary, and Peter. This is falsely assigned to Plautilla Nelli, being dated 1624, 
a year after her birth. It is a feeble piece, of which the cartoon seems never- 
theless by Fra Bartolommeo. 

^ [The authors moan Bibbiona in the Oasentino.] 



CHAPTER XVII 

MAEIOTTO ALBERTINELLI AND BUGIARDINI 


The unimpeachable testimony of records has served to impress with an 
additional stamp of truth the opinion of Vasari as to i.he life and timr- 
aoter of Mariotto Albertinelli. Born on the 13th of October 1474, ‘ and 
put by his father Biagio di Bindo to the trade of gold-beating, lie soon 
tired of the monotony peculiar to tliis occupation and exchanged it for 
that of a painter. His choice of Cosimo Rosselli as a master threw 
him into contact with Baccio della Porta, with whom ho specidily euteriid 
into cordial friendship; and such was the inclination hilt by the two 
apprentices towards each other that their eomjianionship became in- 
separable ; and Mariotto derived fifom his stylo the name of a seeond 
Fra Bartolommeo.^ 

We shall not dwell anew on the incidents which procedc<l the monastic 
retirement of Della Porta ; nor is it necessary to do more than b('ar in 
mind, that when the Last Judgment of S. Maria Nuova wa.s loft un- 
finished, Mariotto remained charged with its completion. What (hit'liy 
interests us is to see that during Baccio’s novitiate, Mariotto conlinuod 
the pursuits which had hitherto been carried on in common, and gave 
signs of a talented and promising manner resembling in priacij)lc» as 
well as in technical methods that of his old partner. 

What became of the earlier pictures which fell into the hands of 
Cesar Borgia at Rome, or the Hkoness of Alfonsina do’ Meduo, has not 
been discovered;® but there is a small Christ Api>caring to tho 
Magdalen, in the Louvre, in wliich reminisconcos of Cosimo RohsoIU's 
atelier are discovered.* It was to be expected that Albortinolli should 
become acquainted with the mode of drawing in which Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s famiharity with the works of Leonardo was bet rayed ; that 
he should have the same typos and lively action, the same thin shaptw 
and elegant proportion ; and that his landscape should bo toucI««l with 
the Prate’s careful tenderness. His system of painting nctcossarily had 
the same fresli sharpness and minuteness of handling. {So natural indeed 


=> Ibid., p. isi. ’ 

408 
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is this, that the presence of all these features in one panel leaves no doubt 
as to its authorship. And if in that of the Louvre we discover an art 
less perfect than that of Fra Bartolommeo, it is only because Mariotto 
had not all the gifts of his associate. Both men had the same education, 
both were aUke in their veneration of the maxims which were known 
in the shops of RosseUi and Verrocchio as alone true and unassailable. 

Tliere was a time when Mariotto might almost have hoped to ascend 
to the liighest honours at Florence, the time when Della Porta, having 
apparently renounced his profession, varied his leisure perhaps by en- 
couraging and advising his friend. To this favourable moment we owe 
the Salutation, ordered of Mariotto in 1603 for the Congregation of 
S. Martino at Florence. 

The scGiic is laid in a highly decorated portico, looking out upon 
a fair sky and pleasant country. The Virgin has stopped, and bends 
slightly but courteously forward as Elizabeth steps up and takes her 
hand, a free expression of joy in her aged face contrasting with the more 
staid and noble attention in that of the Madonna. Both have the mien 
and beai’ing becoming their station. Admirable chastity and com- 
posure in tlio one, a winning honesty in the other. The action and the 
drapery arc equally fohcitous. In this application of the Leonardesque 
rules, Mariotto was for this once almost perfect, and but for a little 
stiffness would bo equal to Fi’a Bartolommeo. Technically he had not 
allow^od any of the advantages of the age to escape him. All the require- 
ments knovn to Da Vinci after his departure from Milan he turned to 
use for the attainment of full harmony and rich vapour, producing 
enamel transparence in a low key of tone with consummate skill by 
glazes.^ 

To tliis grand specimen of a picture of style succeeded a round of 
the Nativity now at the Pitti ; a brilliant easel-piece charming for its 
combination of the qualities of Leonardo and Credi ; for noble serious- 
ness in the face of the Virgin and the pleasing plumpness in the shape 
of the Infant CJhrist ; the landscape, of Ferrarese minuteness in detail, 
like that of Fra Bartolommeo’s Vision of S. Bernard,^ 

Shortly after this, Fra Bartolommeo appointed Mariotto ^ardian of 
his brother Piero, and resumed his artistic occupations. Whilst he was 
occupied with the Nativity and CSrcumcision of the Ufidzi, AlbertinelU 
was busy on a Crucifixion at the Certosa, and a Madonna with Saints 
in S. Triniti- of Florence. 

^ On the pilasters, one roods : axno mdixi.” The predollar— Annunciation, 
Nativity, and Circumcision— is not less able than the principal incident, though 
raw from the abrasion of glazes. [Now in XJffizi, No. 1250.] 

• [Pitti No. 366.] Wood, oil, figures half the life-size. Three an^ls in the 
sky Bing from a scroll To the right, behind the Virgin, B. Joseph. The shape 
of the Madonna is a little less noble and more square than in the Salutation. 
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The fresco, a simple form of an old theme, with the IMagdalen at 
foot, the Virgin and Evangelist at the sides, and angels gathering the 
blood from the hands, is very much in Fra Bartolommeo’s manner, and 
teUs by comparison what the lower parts of the Last Judgment at 
S. Maria Nuova must have been.^ The Madomia, now at the Louvn^ 
stands on a pedestal, the Infant in her arms giving a blessing i-o SIS. 
Jerome and Zanobius, who kneel in front. lAko that of the Fraie in 
the altarpieoe of S. Marco, the group of the Virgin and Oliild is hue and 
full of feeling. The two saints are well proportioned, and the distance 
of hills is varied with episodos.^ We dwell at length upon this period 
of AlbertineUi’s life, because he then achieved his greatest su(;c(ws(\s. 
As he grew older, taking many pupils, such as Giuliano Bugianlini,'* 
Francia Bigio,^ Innocenzo da Imola,® and Pontormo,® he wasted more 
than his leisure in a vain attempt to improve oil mediums. 

A Virgin and Child with the infant Baptist, dated 1509, and greatly 
injured, in the Fitzwilham Museum at Cambridge, serves less to prove 
this than to show that Bugiardini was probably then a journeyman in 
his shop."^ A better illustration is tho Annunciation of 1510, which 
passed from the Compagnia di S. Zanobi to the Acadeniy of Arts at 
Florence. In order to suit this subject for its position, ho plac^od tlu^ 
panel on the altar and studied the perspective as well as the play of 
light and shade on the spot ; and as he had some peculiar notu)nrt m 
to the propriety of combining marked relief with fusion, ho tried a 
number of experiments with but little satisfaction to himsolf.s Tlw 
result, as we now see it, was an excessive lucidity of (?ol()ur, oblainod 
by a copious use of strong varnish in tho oils, and a substaiKU^ at oiu^o 
viscous, flowing, and difficult to model. Time dealt, sevcn’oly with this 
example, and what it has spared has suffered from rcsioring ; but 
besides, Mariotto gave evidence of an extravagant fancy in the (sonfuwKl 
arrangement and strange dresses of the angels surrounding tlu^ appari- 


^ Inscribed: “mabioot sxoBBimm opus Piio quo pathkh okuh ouAKurH 

EST^ A. D. M.OCOCOVI MENS. SEPT,” 

[Louvre, No. 1114.] One reads on tho base of tho nodt!)HtHl ; “mahiooti 
DEBEXiTiNBixts. OPUS A, D. DVt.” Tho picturo wos ordotod of XimolH dvl 
Maestro, and was taken to Pans before 1813. Adam and Kvt» ntw tlio of 
Knowledge are on the pedestal as a bas-relief. In the background H. Jerome 
prays at the foot of the Cross, and S. Zanobius rovivoa tlio Cliiltl. Tho colour 
is of good nnpasto but raw from the removal of glazes. 

® Vasabi, vol. vil, p. 187, and vol. x., p. 347. 

• Ibli voi; ‘ P- P- »»■ 

?■ t Virgin, eroot^th a pomograiinto in linr right h»md, 

hol^ the Infant, stoding, on a parapet. The latter hangs on to tho hoxom i»f lUs 
mother s dross, wlulst the yoimg Baptist looks on {««i ontries tho ntod itroHS. A 
bird pecks food, and a vase of flowers is placed on the wall. In front ono roitcbi i 
MAraoTTi ixoBiamNi opcs 1609.” Through a window, a Imuisoaixt, the witoto 
covered over with modem repainting. wiw wmno 

® Vasabi, vol. viL, pp. 1^5. 
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tioix of the Eternal ; thus casting into the shade the finer points made 
in the fair types of the Virgin and angel. The subsequent removal to a 
gallery where the effect of a low centre of vision is negatived by hanging 
‘‘ below the line” combines with other disadvantages to give Mariotto’s 
work an unfavourable aspect.^ The circumstances under which he 
brought it, after incredible labour, to completion were such that a 
valuation by competent persons became necessary, and Pietro Perugino, 
Ridolfo Gliirlandaio, and Francesco Granacci, had to give their opinion 
before the price was finally settled.^ 

In a more quiet and less fanciful mood, Albertinelh had occasion to 
furnish to S. Giuliano a Trinity® on gold ground, and an enthroned 
Madonna adored by two kneeling saints, which from thence have been 
transferred to the Academy of Florence.^ 

In the midst of these occupations the friendship of Fra Bartolommeo, 
whose fame was increasing daily, had not been neglected. We have 
soon how vainly Mariotto tried to mediate in the summer of 1507 between 
him and Bernardo del Bianco. After the return of the Frato from 
Venice, the want of a skilled superintendent in the atelier of S. Marco 
became evident, and the old partnership, which had been broken up 
in 1500, was renewed in 1610. Very few of the pictures undertaken 
while it lasted enable us to distinguish the hand of either artist. We 
barely have a trace of Albertinelh in the glory of the Murano altarpiece 
at S. Romano of Lucca. His presence is more decidedly apparent in 
the lower part of the Assumption at Berlin, and is slightly betrayed in 
the round of the Nativity at Saltocchio, near Lucca. 

At the division of profits which took place in January 1613, a panel 
which fell to Mariotto’s share was one of Adam and Eve, contoured 
and rubbed in by Fra Bartolommeo.^ After Albertinelh had digested 
the chagrin caused by the separation from his friend, and repented of 

^ Floreiico Academy of Arfcs [No. 160J, The glory has become quite black, 
aud disharmony is increased by the flaying and repainting of the lower parts. 

* Vasahi, vol vii., p. 185. 

® Florence Academy [No. 631. Wood, oil; the gold ground renewed to the 
detriment of some outlines. The face of the Eternal is fine, and well preserved ; 
in type like one of Fra Bartolommeo’s in S. Romano at Luooa, Two angels at His 
feet are pleasing and reminiscent, os regards action and form, of the Raphaelesque, 
The arrangement is on the Frate’s prinoiplos ; — the drapery broad ; but the colour 
is of the same kind as in the Annunciation (Vasabi, vol. vii., p. 183). 

In the Berlin Museum [No. 229]. A round of the Trimty under Mariotto’s 
name is very like the above in respect of arrangement, though more like a work 
of Granacci in touch and mode of colouring. 

* Florence Academy of Arts [No. 167]. Mentioned by Vasajit:, vol. vil, p. 183, 
Wood, oil, figures life-size. The Vir^n is enthroned with the Infant between 
SS. John the Baptist, Julian, Dominic, and Nicholas. A bold handling hero 
reminds us of the Madonna at the Louvre of 1500, with something akin to Ridolfo 
Gliirlandaio. The figures are firm and well proportioned, the chiaroscuro well 
defined, the colour a Uttle bold. 

® Memorandum of Mariotto (January 6, 1513, n. s.) in Mabokbsb, vol. ii., p. 366. 
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having turned publican, we think that he took in hand thif^ little piece, 
which is now at Castle Howard. On the left sits Adam in profile, 
obviously bent on dissuading Eve, who stands against a tree about 
to pluck the fruit. She is tempted by the whis]>cring demon wlu^se 
body is twined about the trunk. In the landsoa])e, the Creation and 
Expulsion are introduced as subordinate episodes. This is an exti\nsit(' 
thing, correct in the anatomy, proportions, and action of Adam, astonish- 
ingly appropriate in the hesitating movement of Eve, In s’|>ite of 
minute treatment, the touch is firm, and the tone rich, sweet, and airy.^ 

Nor is this a solitary specimen of Mariotto’s power. Its counter- 
part is a beautiful Sacrifice of Abraham, preserved likewise in tlie 
collection of Castle Howard ; ^ and a similar character is marked in t hr(H'» 
fragments of a Coronation of the Virgin at the Museum of (^arlsruho.** 

We cannot suppose that Mariotto long remained absent from his 
easel. For some months only did he keep a tavern at the Ponte Vecchio 
al Drago, near the gate of S. Gallo, and congratulate himsc^If on having 
entered on a trade “ where he should be free from the taunts of criticism, 
and hear no more of muscles, of foreshortening, or porspcctivt^'' 
means which had enabled him to take this strange step wiu*e, no <loubi, 
soon exhausted ; and in March 1513 he was glad to accept a (‘ommission 
for a shield of arms in the Palace of the Medici, on tlu^ otrcasion of 
Leo X.’s elevation to the Papacy.^ 

The Annunciation at Munich, though undated, is but a continuation 
of the manner illustrative of this period in AlbortinclU’s career, com- 
bining the elegance and pious spirit of Fra Barit) lornnuK) with a s(*nti- 
ment and method of colouring like tliat of Andrea del Sarto.® It hIiowh 
that Mariotto, in this instance at least, could succeed in uniting strong 
contrasts of light and shade to atmosphere and fusion of cok)ur, and 
preserve at the same time true proportions and flexibility in nude.’^ 


1 [An unshed picture of Adam and Eve by Fra Bartolommuo (siui H. HottSPi, 
Bumngton Ma^zine, and B. BKaBNSOx, JFlorentinn Painterly i« now iu tlm 
tion of Mr. J, G. Johnson, of PhUadolphia, XJ.S.A.] 

a Both these little pieces have been successively ceillod by tiio of BuphiMsU 

• 1 J are tho finest RpocimenH of AfiH>rtinolU when 

he strove to nval Fra Bartolommeo. In the Sacrifice, Abruhjuti houi» liim knife to 
Is^os throat, as the angel stops him and points to the Ittmb in a dwtaut hunh. 
The angel’s wmgs are touched in gold. 

» Carlsruhe Museum, No. 323. A boy-angel and part of a with fiowim 

;mth a piece of tl^ dre^ of the Virgin, the rest of whoso fonu and a of tho 

w * perhaps dono UtiriuK ««> purtnfrsliip 

numbers at Carlsruhe are under tlio luune of Fra Uarto^ 
execution <ao Mariotto’s. tlio HuBh lights beintt r«l, 
the shadows of a greyish blue, and the vehicle viscous ^ ^ 

* Vasari, vol, vii., pp. 183-4. • 

® Wx. gr. in the Aimunoiation at the Fitti, No. 124. 

» Mumc*. Pinakothek [No. 1057]. At the sides of tho principal m>m atwid 
a fine naked S. Sebastian, with an angol consoling him by ]^aaMnttog*(bo palm of 
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At the very last, and when one might think that Albertinelli must 
have suiTendered all hope of receiving useful inspirations from the study 
of great contemporaiy masterpieces, he was induced to proceed to Rome, 
wliithcr, according to Vasari, he journeyed by way of Viterbo, after 
having finished there a picture begun by Era Bartolommeo in S. M. della 
Quercia. He had scarcely given the final touch to a Marriage of 
S. Catherine for Era Mariano at S. Salvestro, when he was seized with an 
illness which so prostrated him that he was brought back on a litter 
to Florence, where ho died on the 5th of November 1515.^ 

Some doubtful classifications in public and private collections make 
the following list desiralfie : — 

Florence, Ufjizi, — No. 1183. The Dead Christ, on the ground, at the foot 
of the Cross, surrounded by the Evangelist, the Maries and other females. 
Unimportant, but suggesting memories of Eaphaers studies for the same 
subject. Not, certainly, by Mariotto.^ 

Florence, Prince Corsini. — No. 20. Wood. Painted from a cartoon 
assigned to Raphael in the Academy of Arts at Florence, by an artist subse- 
ciueut to Ridolfo Ghirlandaio.^ 

Petersburg, Hermitage. — No. 21. Named M. Albertinelli. Marriage of 
S. Catherine in the presence of SS. John Evangelist, Nicholas, Stephen, 
Francis, Jero^ne, John Baptist, and two others. Wood, oil, figures large as 
life ; formerly in the Brasctii Palace at Rome. In its present condition, being 
much restored, tins is a mixture of Sogliairi and Bazzi, the style of the latter, 
especially (‘lear in the Virgin and four principal saints at her sides, and in 
the sky with its dark cloud ; the rest more Florentine, the S. Catherine par- 
ticiularly coarse and heavy. Age and retouching have changed the colour. 
Hence lack of harmony and tran^arence. 

S. Petersburg. Leuchtenberg Gallery. — ^No. 43. Named Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
Wood, oil, figures almost life-size. Virgin and Child between S. Joseph and 
the sleeping infant Baptist, in a landscape, with angels playing instruments 
in the air to the left. Here the stamp of Mariotto is more marked than in the 
foregoing, but the surface has also been deeply damaged by retouching. The 
painter seems to be Sogliani or some other imitator of the same sort. 

8. Petersburg. Prince Qortsohahoff. — ^Round of the Virgin, Child, infant 
Baptist, and two female Saints. Wood, oil The composition, after the 
fashion of the Erato, the forms and faces reminiscent of Raphael ; the young 
S. John heavy and grotesque. The want of feeling and other features hero 
betray Andrea del Sarto’s pupil Puligo. 

martyrdom, and S. Ottilia, with a dagger in her throat (wood, oil, figures almost 
large as life). The picture has been \mevenly deemed, the distance and foreground 
(the latter especially) being much abraded. The flesh shadows are slightly rubbed 
away, and hence a little cool and grey. Purchased at Florence in 1831 

^ Vasabi, vol viL, p, 180. His death on that day and his burial in S. Piero 
Maggiore are proved by the register of deaths od cem. See Tav. Alfab., ubi awp. 
Of ms works at Rome and Viterbo not a trace remains. 

* [In the Corsini Gallory there is a Holy Family, No. 160, painted by Alberti- 
nelli in 1611.] 

* [Now No. 87, by Baoohiacca?] 
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London. National Galiery. — [No. 646]. Virgin and Child, once in pos- 
session of Mr. Beauoonsin in Pans, like a Mariotto, but possiblj by Sogbani 
wheii imitating Fra Bartolommeo. 

Paris. Ex-Pourtales Gallery. — ^Wood, oil. Virgin, Otdld, the boy S. John, 
and S. Joseph in distance. Named Albertinelli. This is a rudoly exiMnited 
adaptation of Mariotto and Fra Bartolommeo by Sogliani.^ 

In the number of Mariotto’s pupils, Vasari names Vinino, whom else- 
where he has called a disciple of Franciabigio.^ AmongvSt his i>er* 
formances the historian mentions one of Christ taken from the Caress 
together with the thieves, in which there is an ingonioxis and intricate 
arrangement of ladders.” ® Tliis description points to a panel now in 
the Galleria del Seminario at Venice,^ not unlike the joint Descent 
from the Cross by Filippino and Perugino, but carried out with a 
view to emulate Andrea del Sarto and Michael Angelo. Visiiio thus 
proves how an inferior talent assumes the garb of bettor ones, with a 
strange diversity at various periods. 

A Virgin and Child, classed not improperly as Pontormo in the 
Academy of Arts of Bologna, but attributed by many to Visino or 
Bugiardini, is another example of the mixture above noted. There is 
something of the Michaelangelesque, a little of Fra Bartolommeo, more 
of Del Sarto, particularly in tone. The authorship may therefore be tho 
same as at Venice. But Visino is not alone in suggesting reflections on 
the productions of Mariotto’s shop. Bugiardini, Innoconsso da Imola, 
and Franciabigio having been there, may all more or hiss haves taken 
a part in the pictures that issued from it. M’alvasia is incliiUHl to doubt 
Vasari’s assertion as to the connection between Albertinelli and Itmo- 
cenzo, and perhaps his Florentine bias may be duo to other cauB<\i« 
But setting him aside, and considering such piocoB ay raiHO dfuibts wlusthor 
they are by Albertinelli or his journeymen, we may form a (thvBH apart, 
in which traits of Albertinelli and his disciples are comminglcKl so that 
the result is unlike Mariotto absolutely, and also unlike what tho scvoral 

^ [MoreUi gives to AlbortinolU tho following 

Milan, Poldi-PezzoU. Triptych of 1600, 

Venice. Seminario. Madonna and Child. 

Siena. Academy. S. Catherine and S. Mary JVIagdah'n. Non, 50*1-5, 

Rome. Qoll. Basaegno (now at Agram^ Hiroumaycr Coil.) Adam ami 

Eve driven from Paradise. 

Bergamo. S. John Evangelist and S. Mary Magdtdon in his own Coll 
VoLTBRRA. Duomo. Annunciation, 

Florence. PitH. Madonna (tondo). No. 305. 

Milan. OoU, Viconti-Venosta. Holy Family. 

See Morelli, Bella Pittura Italiana, pp. 120-2, 

For Mr. Berenson’s additions see PloreMim PahUrrs (1000). Mr. F. MAAOift 
Fekkins {Uassegim d'Arte, August-Septembor 1900)* astnriboa to AlbiirtinolH » 
Madonna Annunciate in the Coll. Untormeyer at Now York.] 

* Vasari, vol. vii, pp. 187-8. • Ibid. 

* Fourteen figures under tho head ** School of Perugino*’* 
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subordinates were when they assumed their independence. One of these 
is a Virgin and Child in the collection of the Duca Corsini at Florence, 
a round to which graceful grouping and a beautiful landscape, on the 
model of Mariotto and the Frate, give a certain interest, but in which 
paltry nude, pinched features, and affected melancholy are to be observed. 
These we are taught to consider as peculiarities in the first manner of 
Giuliano Bugiardini, leading us to the belief that the Madonna of the 
Duca Corsini may be his when under the influence of AlbertineUi,^ At 
Turin, too, is another specimen of the same kind, a round of the 
Madonna with a standing Child, the young Baptist, and S. Joseph lead- 
ing the ass,^ The Virgin’s face varies little from Mariotto’s type, whilst 
the aged head and short stature of the Clirist, and the vulgar heaviness 
of the Mttle S. John disclose the derivation of Bugiardini from a school 
where he was enabled to assume something of the air of the great 
mavstcrs without much original talent. Both at Turin and Florence, the 
colour is cold and a little raw. 

Giuliano Bugiardini, whose earliest period of artistic development has 
thus been traced, was older by three years than Mariotto, and was born 
in 1471 in the suburbs of Florence.® 

The dihgence which he exhibited in the Garden of the Medici en- 
deared him to Michael Angelo, whom ho followed into the shop of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio.^ He afterwards performed the duties of assistant 
to Mariotto at Florence and Gualfonda, and was one of those whom 
Buoixarotti uselessly employed in Borne when ho first undertook the 
celling of the Sixtine Chapel.® During a long service in irresponsible 
capacities, he was admitted to have been knovm for assiduity and pre- 
cision in transferring the drawings of others to panel.® When he 
advanced late in life to an independent position, his ability in under- 
taking original subjects was necessarily slight, and he confined himself 
to the handling of the simplest incidents. 

The Virgin and Child, alone or accompanied by the little Baptist, 
sometimes attended by saints, was his usual theme ; illustrations of 
which wo find in the Madonna at the XJfiizi known for years as by 

^ Tho Virgin sits on a bank in a landscape in which the Nativity and Visitation 
are distant episodes. The figures arc one-third the size of life (wood, oil). The 
forms of tho virgin recall those of a Madonna [No. 213 at the XJffizi] under Bugiar- 
ditti’s name, long under that of Da Vinci, in which we find the technical handling 
of a scholar of iStarlotto conjoined with the type of Leonardo ; — in which also the 
shape of the Infant Christ is heavy and pxiffy. But see the text ^ostea. 

■ [Turin, Museo Civioo.] Wood, oil, figures quarter of life-size, called 
Mariotto ?. 

* See the income return of his father, Piero di Mariano di Bonagiunta, in Tav. 
Alfab,, M mp* perenson gives the date as 1476.] 

* Vasakc, vol, X., pp, 34o-7, 

* Ibid., vol. xii., p. 190. Circa 1608. 

« Ibid., vol, X., p. 348. 
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Leonardo ; in a Virgin, Cloild, and Bapiiat at tlio Muscinn ot Loiivzig,^ a 
Nativity at Berlin, and a Marriage of S. t'athcrinc at tlio rina(K>te(‘a 
of Bologna. 

Bugiardini did not fail occasionally to discern the gra(‘e{ul and 
appropriate in his contemporaries. His grouping in the Madonna of 
the Uffizi is not without merit. The Virgin’.^ face, witli its brok<‘n 
outlines and wasted angular features, is cast in the mould of 
Leonardo’s mm at the Pitti ^ though tinged with a sickly nu'»laTU*lioly. 
Her action is not without sentiment, her head being pensively b<5nt, 
and her hand pointing at the breast which the Child has just al)and(Uiic<h 
There is even a Raphaelesque movement in the Boy, heavy and round 
though His shape may bo. The drapeiy givo>s a good account t)t the 
frame and Umbs beneath, as it docs in Mariotto and the Frate, but is 
rendered more after Michael Angelo’s fashion. The colour is full of 
light, of good impasto, and fused like that of Albert inelli. mark 
in fact the effect which a constant observation of tlie best modihs pro- 
duces on Bugiardini.^ In the Leipzig Madonna, greatly as it has b(HUi 
injured, the same dependence is manifested ; and in a ])leasant land- 
scape Giuliano seeks to tint the hillsides with natural variety a<‘Cnrdiug 
to their distance, and to give depth on the principles of Da ViiK*i. But 
his types are more vulgar and fleshy, his drawing more h\com‘<‘t, his 
drapery more festooned than at the Uffizi.* The Berlin Nativity, of 
better preservation, is composed and painted more particularly in t.ho 
method of Mariotto and the Frate, in a strong low key of harmonious 
tone, the figures still faulty and short.^ A more ofIecliv(^ distribution, 
better forms and truer proportions in the Marriage of S. Cat berime at 
Bologna, are insufficient to compensate for the bricky tinge and rawness 
of a picture marked by something like the manner in wliicli Innocenzo 
da Imola afterwards betrays his contact with the FlorontincH.® 

^ [Mr. Berensou denies the picture in Leipzig to Bupardini.] 

® [Now ascribed by Mr. Berenson and others to Bugiardini Iiiinsrlf.] 

® [Uffizi, No. 2iy Wood, oil, figures all but Ufo^sizo. Th<^ type,' of tho Child 
is liice that in the Turin Madonna (antca). Tlio colour shudoweil iji grey, ft wed 
like that in Mariotto’s Virgin and Saints (1500) at the Louvrtt, llio prevailing 
tone is rosy, but somo sharpness has boon created by old donning and the (’OiimMiia-nt 
flaying of glazes. 

^ Leipzig Museum, No. 143. Catalogued ‘‘Oiulio Koinario,*’ insrriptUm 
having been altered from Jtm. floe, f.’* to jul. no, f.” I'lie Virgin hohw iho 
Infant in her arms, the Baptist in front pointing to him and holding tiio rtHni oroHR, 
the drawing heavy, puffy, and incorrect. Tho nimbuw^s liave n^tiiovi’d ; nmi 
many parts, ea?. gr. the shadow on tho Virgin’s cheek and nock* tlie Chtld’s hand» 
and the foot of the Baptist, are repainted. 

* The Infant sits on the ground adored W tho kn<K>Ung Virgin, right, BS. John 
Evangelist and Philip ; left, SS. Jerome and Joseph. In tiie air ia an angel, diatanoo 
landscape. Inscribed : jxxl. flo. fao.” Wood, oil, figures lifo-mzo, well immmnid* 

• Bologna Pinacotoca. Tho Virgin has the Child on her kni'^s who givisa tim 
ring to S. Catherine, S, Antony with one leg on tho stop of tlio throno at tho lf*ft 
side ; the little Baptist at the Virgin’s feot. Wood, oil, all but lifc-alzo; imcvllmi t 

JUL. FLO. FAO.” 
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Another phase in Bugiardini’s character is to be noticed in genuine 
works in which the personages, instead of being short or puffy, are, on 
the contrary, thin and small. The tendency in these is to remind of 
Leonardo and Raphael, and, in certain motions, of Michael Angelo, the 
resulting cento being highly finished and far from unpleasant, though 
wanting in the stamp of independence and originahty. In the Gallery 
of Signor Battista Mansi at Lucca, a Holy Family, inscribed with 
Giuliano’s name and the date of 1520,^ shows us the Saviour plucking 
dates from a palm and giving them to the Virgin, by whose side the 
infant Baptist kneels. The landscape is the old one of the Frate, but 
the composition is a mixture of one by Leonardo and Raphael’s Madonna 
del Cardollino, the faces displa37ing an effort to attain the gentleness of 
Sanzio’s.^ A variation of this, at the Padxi Filippini of Bologna, is 
equally pretty and soft in colour ; smaller and most carefully handled.® 

Michaolangelesque attitude is observable in the strained grace of 
the principal figure in a round at the Zambeccari Gallery in Bologna, 
where the Virgin sits on a bank with a book in her hand near a grove of 
trees, and turns at the call of the Infant Christ, who has caught sight of 
the young Baptist coming.^ The style is otherwise similar to that of 
the Virgin at Lucca. It may bo recognised in a round at the Hermitage 
of S. Petersburg falsely assigned to Pacchia.® 

Tho number of Bugiardini’s panels in Bologna might lead to the 
inference that during the troubles of the years previous to 1530 he 
remained at a safe distance from Florence. His stay at the latter place 
in 1526 is known to a certainty by the record of payments for decorating 
the balustrade of the rostrum in the Palace of the Signori.® After the 

1 This picture was probably done in Florence, as a record of September 1520 exists 
in which Bugiardini is proved to have joined Ridolfo Ghirlandaio in valuing an altar- 
pieco by Jacoi)o dol Sellaio, in S. Frediano dol Bigallo. [Now in Uffiiai, No. 3451 ?]. 

* Wood, oil, fig\ires life-size. Of a ruddy tone, the young Baptist with his 
wooden cup injured by restoring. Inscribed: “ juliaots plojrektiots paoibbat. 
1520/’ In the distance S. Josoph and the ass. 

* Wood, oil, 4J feet by 3. Wood, oil, without the S. Joseph. 

* Wood, oil, figures third life-size. Very careful, the lights in the Infant Christ’s 
hair gilt. [No longer in this Gallery.] 

* S. Petersburg, Hermitage, No. 35. Wood, oil, transferred to canvas. The 
Virgin on tho ground with the Infant on her knee, to whom she shows a book, the 
Baptist asleep on the right, S. Joseph coming up with a bundle of sticks and a 
barrel on the right ; distance a landscape. The forms are small and thin, hardly 
outlined, emd with precision, enamelled and a little raw in colour ; not by Paoohia, 
to whom it is ascribed, but by Bugiardini. 

* Archiv. di Stato di F&enze. Stanziamenti de’ Signori e collegi fr. 1521. 
to 1627. 33 tergo. 

“ Die 5 Ootobris 152d. 

** Item stansdarono ohe detti massaa, — dieno e paghino al d® CamarHngo della 
Camera dell’ Arme fior. 20 larghi d’oro in oro netti ; — sono per dargh e pagaxe a 
Gxuliano Bugiardini dipintore per parte del prezzo del oartone ohe lui fa del disegno 
deUa spalliore della ringhiera del Palazzo, do’ nostri Signori, le quali si anno a fare 
di nuovo — per essere quelle ohe di presente si adoprano, consumate, guaste e dis- 
onorevole.” Favoured by MfiAOTSi. 
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peace lie Avas constantly Michael AngeloV companion at Florenot', and 
was wont to divert his melancholy by harmleSwS vanity and amusing 
self-suflEiciency. He had the conceit of a Florentine Boswell, following 
Buonarotti like a shadow, and sunning himself in the borrowed light, ^ 
When the statues of the Day and Night at S. Lorenzo won^ finisluxl 
in 1531, Bugiardini copied the latter on the Aving of a tripty(‘lu with the 
accompaniment of a lantern in the form used for trapping birds at 
dark ; an idea as ludicrous, says Vasari, as if he had (»opi<Kl a ntght<*ap, 
a pilloAV, or a bat.^ With some difficulty ho once obtained a sitting from 
Michael Angelo for his likeness, and, having kept him two hotu’s, j)r<>- 
duced a portrait in Avhich one eye seemed awkwardly transposed into 
one of the temples. Notliing would induce him to correct the error, 
for if error there be, he said, it is in the original^ The portrait is 
supposed to be that of the Louvre, Avhich certainly has Homething t>f 
Bugiardini, though feeble even for him, and of a hard, dull, reddish tone.^ 
A letter of Giovan Battista di Paolo Mini, dated Se]>tombor 21), 1531, 
addressed to Baccio Valori, tells of a visit from Michael Angelo io Mini, 
together with Bugiardini ; and a second, interchanged botAVi^en the sanu^ 
persons in the foUoAving October, mentions the Rape of Dinah, which 
Giuliano Avas then jBLnishing from a design by Fra BarloUunmt^o/ 'rhe 
picture is now in the Belvedere at Vienna ; and done clearly from the 
Prate’s sketch, but without style or harmony of colour,® and far liw 
successful than the Martyrdom of S. Catherine, taken about tlio same 
time from a composition of Michael Angelo’s for the (’appclla RiUHilIai 
at S. Maria Novella of Florence. It is a pity, indeed, that so grand a 
distribution, one so complete in the relation of the groups tt> the 


^ He was a member of the club of tho Oazzuolu, ot which more in the life ot 
Andrea del Sarto (Vasari, vol. xii., pp. 11-13). 

® Vasabx, vol. X., p. 352. 

® Ibid., p. 350. Imohael Angelo siicceodod in getting for Ihtgiardiiu HeboKtitm 
del Piombo^s portrait of Clement VII., from whith ho (OitiUarud mudo h picturt* 
of that Pope in company of Baccio Valori (see Gayb, vol. ii., p, 223, uiifl Vasari, 
vol. X., p. 133), and another of the Pope with Fra Nic<iol6 Schondw'rg* AniUbinhop 
of Capua (Vasari, ibid.). Bugiardini also copied Kaphaor« Uh> X., nulmtituting 
Cardinal Cibo for Cardinal do’ Itossi (ibid., vol. x., p. 350), and bt» tmik tlio Hkonosa 
of the historian Guicoierdini (circa 1534? Vasari, ibid., p. 340). all 

missing, as woU as tho froscoos at Baccio Valori’s (Touutry-limw<< »u<l <ithor things 
too numorouB to mention (Vasari, vol. x., pp. 347, 348, 340. 350). We Imvc mm 
that he restored tho four battle pieces oif Uccello at (hudfoncU 
fBugiardini’s copy of Kaphaol’a Loo X. is probably now No. 584 of the Corilni 
Gallery, Borne.] 

* Ifouvre [No. 1649]. A wliito handkerchief is on the bead, inscrilnHl : ** MicirA. 
ANOB. BONAROTTANUS. RLORBNTINtTS SCtTliPO'CR. OraMU« ANKO JTTATIS RUM 47 ** 
(ergo done 1522). The style is that of a man anxious to work in M. Angtdo’a way, 
hard in drawing, duU red in light, inlcy in shade, surfooo smooth ea in l^rourino 
and Pontormo. 


« ^us coirespondon^ IS m Gayb, Cartcggio, vol, ii., p. 228 and following, 
Vienna Belvedere [No, 36]. Twenty-eight figures, wood, oil, of glasRy oolour, 
very fooble and with little of Fra Bartolommeo left, 
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arcliitecture, should be marred by the want of power exhibited by 
Giuliano.i 

Few of Bugio.rdini’s panels or canvases in addition to those we have 
mentioned remain to be noticed. We mark one in the Casa Susanni at 
Mantua,^ others in the Colorma Palace at Rome,^ in the sacristy at 
S. Croce of Florence,^ in the Pinacoteca at Bologna,® the Baring 
Collection in London,® and the Berlin Museum,'^ 

Bugiardini died ® at a good old age on the 17th of February 1554.^ 

^ The panel is on the wall to the left of the entrance, the figures large as life. 
Vasari, vol, x., p. 351, assigns the drawing of the foreground figures to IMichael 
Angelo. The whole composition seems his. The Saint remains magically in air 
between the wheels in the midst of the court, where the crowd of people and soldiers 
lie prostrate. Above a screen balcony, the angel appears ; and on the balcony and 
at the windows of the palace looking on to the court are frightened spectators. 
Tliis is the mosb important of Bugiardini’s works. The figures are slender and 
full of movement. The surface of colour smooth as marble, and now of sombre 
tone. 

Virgin, Clfild, youthful Baptist, and an Angel; wood, called Francia, com- 
position like a youthful one of Baphael, the character of the work Biigiardini*s. 
[Not traceable.] 

® Virgin, seen to the knees, -with the Child on a wall, signed : julxani tloben- 
TiNi ” ; wood, third life-size, much damaged by restoring. 

* Nativity, the Virgin with S. Joseph and two patrons adoring the Child, fonr 
Saints (Antony of Padua and Bartholomew, Ambrose, and John the Baptist), 
separated from the body of the picture. Formerly in the CappeUa Castellani. 
•^riio character of the figures hero is long, dry, and loan, the drawing somewhat in 
tho stylo of David and Benedetto Ghirlandaio. Were Bugiardini proved to be 
the author^ we should take this as an example of his style as he issued from the 
school of Domenico. 

* Bologna Pinacoteca. S. John in tho desert drinking out of a wooden bowl, 
a dry and mechanically made out nude, of raw, bricky, and opaque tone, inscribed 
on the stone seat : “ jttl. i'LOR. B’.” On canvas, all but life-size. 

* Canvas, small. Same figures as above in the Pinacoteca of Bologna. [Now 
in the Earl of Northbrook’s Collection.] 

’ Berlin Museum, No. 248. Death of Luoretia. Disagreeable figure of un- 
pleasant type, of sombre greenish colour, of glassy surface. 

Berlin Museum, No. 285. Holy Family, very feeble, but still possibly by Bugiar- 
dini. [Nfuther of those is given to Bugiardini by Mr. Berenson.] 

® Tay. Alfah, 

’ For Mr. Bekhnson’s list, see Florentine Faintera (1909), p. 123, 
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FRANOIABIGIO 


Francesco di Cbistofano, commonly called Franciabisio. was a more 
finished artist, and did more honour to the teaeliing of Mariotto 
Albertinelli, than Bugiardini. He w'as born in 1482,* and studu'd at (he 
Brancacci. But \rhen Michael Angelo exhibited his cartoon of (he 
“ War of Pisa ” in the Sala del Papa at Florence in 1505, Francial>igio 
swelled the current of the crowd which flocked there with easel and 
portfolio. The acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto whicfli ho then made 
subsequently ripened into friendship; thougli eircumstan(!es ktqflt (he 
youths for a time in the workshops of ditferent masters. first 

frequented the atelier of Piero di Cosimo; tho si'cond visitefl (hat of 
Albertinelli ; and the result was tho infusion of ditlorejit elements itdo 
their respective styles.^ 

Franciabigio is generally known by a manner resembling that of his 
friend ; but an extant panel amongst those assigned to his early jH'riod 
would prove that his original tendency was to imitate Albcrtimflli, so 
as in some respects to resemble Giuliano Bugiardini. Of two subjwtis 
which were once preserved in S. Piero Maggioro at Florence, (n»‘ is (he 
Annunciation recently purchased for the Museum of 'rurin,* in whitth 
Vasari admires the ready flight of tho angel, tlio graceful altitude of 
the Vir^n as she kneels to receive tho salutation, and tho ingonioUH 
perspective of a block of houses. He neglects to add that in tlu' sky 
to the left the Eternal gives His blessing from a cloud in which pnrtty 
cherubs fly; and sends down the Dove with a ray from His glory. In 
considering tho question of authorslup, wo note that the ruddy ilissh 
tints with their cool shadows are in some measure liko those of Pontormo. 
But the broad mask of the faces in tho Virgin and Angel, tho bony 
shape and small pinched features, tho trite and straightly-Iincd dm|H»ry, 
seem a modification of Bugiardini’s by a man of superior attainments. 
The sombreness of the colour is apparently derived from Iioonardo 
through Mariotto, and the buildings, so justly praised for their per- 


1 Jasabi- ix-. P- 103- says Franciabigio died aged forty-twi». Tht> death 
18 m the register of Florence ««& anna 1626 (January 14th). Tav. Alfiih., uhi nup 
’ Vasari saw that Franciabigio only learnt for some month* from Mariirtto. 
The ouect at all events was powerful and lasting. 

^ Turin Museum [No. 121], Figures half the sise of life. 

m 
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spective, are not dissimilar from those of Del Sarto.^ Everyi^hing thus 
points to Pranciabigio. 

Another contribution to the embellishment of the altars in S. Piero 
Maggiore was, according to the historian, the Virgin with the Saviour 
grasping her nock, and a boy Baptist playing with Him,^ a panel which 
has been missing for many years, though quietly ensconced at the Ufi&zi 
uixdor the title of Madonna del Pozzo.^ Passavant very properly expels 
this from the catalogue of RaphaePs works, ^ though it is of a period 
when Sanzio left a clear impress on Florentine art. The playful clinging 
of the Redeemer to His mother’s bosom, as if He had sprung there into 
charming security at the approach of the Baptist, the Leonardesque 
turn of her movement, are quite as characteristic of Pranciabigio when 
his style was not yet very distant from that of Bugiardini, as are the 
round head of the Virgin, the forms of the Infants, and the dresses. In 
these we meet with a cento of Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto, 
whilst the landscape is still nearer to one by the Prate, and the surface 
has the polished enamel of the Florentines of this time. The type, shape, 
and figures are almost as much Pranciabigio’s as are those of the 
Bathsheba at the Dresden Gallery, or the frescoes in the Scalzo.® 
Diligence and a cautious attention to the rules of proportion were, in 
Vasari’s opinion, the qualities of Pranciabigio’s oldest creations.® They 
would have been more enticing if hardness and ungainly heaviness 
liad not disfigured them. But, independently of their intrinsic value, 
they interest us by laying open the current of thought and of studfy in 
the master, and by revealing the influences exerted on him by the 
teacher from whom he learnt to admire Pra Bartolommeo, and the 
friend towards whom ho was attracted by conformity of taste and 
inclinations. They cause us also to remember that Leonardo and 
Raphael wore the idols of their fellow artists, and that they more or less 
affected most of the rising men of their age. We shall see that it w^as 
to be Pranciabigio’s constant chance to have his best performances 
called after Raphael and Del Sarto. That they should have received 
the last of these names might seem an easy consequence of the con- 
nection between two men who were comrades at school and kept a 
joint atelier afterwards. But that the first should have been still more 
frequently used is a distinction of no common kind. 

We have no sure grounds for assuming any fixed date for the 

‘ A frosco of S. Bernard, and a S. Catherine of Siena, in S. Pancrazio, of the 
aamo period are gone (Vasari, vol, ix., p, 97)* 

* VASARI, vol- ix., p. 97. 

^ Florence, TJffiiei [No. 1125]. Catalogued as Baphaol. [Now correctly labelled.] 

* Passavant’s Baphad, whi vol. ii., p. 407. 

* The cartoon of this Madonna, once in possession of Mr. Wicar, was considered 
by him as from the hand of Franciabigio. 

* Vasari, vol. ix., p. 98. 
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association with Andrea del Sarto ; Vasari’s statements being too general 
to permit of any safe deductions on that point, and Franciabigio’s works 
being from the beginning affected by the acquaintance of his future 
companion. We are inchned, however, to place before the Sposaliwo 
of 1613, in the court of the Servi at Florence, the Virgin and Child 
between SS. John Evangelist and Job, now at the Uffizi, the two angels 
at the sides of Sansovino’s S. Nicholas in S. Spirito, and the Calumny 
of Apelles in the Pitti. Reminiscent still of the masters wo bax-o men- 
tioned, and extremely smooth in surface, they are, all three, in a state 
that almost forbids criticism, but the Calumny is put together with 
figures of good though short and fat proportions, and outlined with a 
view to reproduce a well-fed and somewhat puffy, not a fim»ly-br(^d or 
noble, nature.^ 

That neither Del Sarto nor Franciabigio were asked to paint the 
curtains of the altarpiece by Filippino and Perugino at the Servi, as 
Vasari pretends,® is testified by the records of the convent, which contain 
the payment of that work to Andrea di Cosimo,^ Tliat Franciabigio 
was employed at the Servi in 1613 is testified by documents. It is 
credible that about that time a partnership existed between him and 
Del Sarto ; and it cannot be denied that he had then acquired much 
more sMU than is shown in the panels of his younger days. 

In the court of the Servi, the High Priest unites Joseph and Mary in 
front of a noble palace, on the walls of which ba>s-reHofs represent the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Adam and Eve near the Tree of Knowledge, and M<‘>ses 
receiving the Tables of the Law. The joy of the grcy-hairerl S. Joseph 
is tempered by the expectation of the buffet from the best tnati, who 
stands beliind him. The despair of the unsuccosHful suitors is W'ell 
depicted in one who wrings his hands to the left, as well as in a Btujond, 
who sits and breaks the rod that would not blossom. To the right, 
two youths stand with their arms interlaced, and a female chides her 
ciying child. 

As the fresco was all but finished, a day of great Bolemuiiy for the 
Servites came on, and some of the monks took upon theniRolvoH to 

^ Tlie first of these [No. 1264], wood, oil, Hfe-sizoi, at the XJflt'/l, wan 
in S. Giobbe (Vasari, vol, ix,, p. 97)> and is much dimmed bv tiiao unil 
It hangs so high that one cannot soe the initials “ F. B. that arc Huid t<i la? tm it. 

The two angels likewise noticed by Vasart, vol. ix„ p, 1)7, arc half m large m 
life, one with a lily, the other with a book ; tho surface cracked or Mackcttcd in 
the shadows. 

The Calumny [No. 427], at the Pitti, a small piece, has become sombre, and I* 
excespvely retouched, but was originally of tlie same class as tho 'nie 

imtials B.* are on the phnths of the distant pillars, and an iniHcription at the 
base runs thus : OIA-UBITI!, QUI RBOITIS POPULTJS his VOCIBUS AOEHS SIO MANIBOH 
lAPStrS 3STOSTKIS PENXIT APELLES.” 

® Vasabi, vol* viii., p. 263, 

3 Biffoli, in Annot Vasabi, vol. ix., p. III. 
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temovo the screens which covered it. The wrath of IVanoiabigio was 
such that he walked straight from his lodging to the convent, and with 
a mason’s hammer almost struck out the heads of the Virgin and some 
males and females. This act of choler was so much approved by 
Franoiabigio’s fellow-craftsmen tliat none of them would consent to 
restore the parts ho had destroyed, and though as late as 1515 he was 
peremptorily ordered to put the w'all into its original state, he success- 
fully resisted every threat ; and the fresco remains to this day in the 
condition in which he left it.^ Enough has been preserved to justify 
Vasari’s eulogy of the artist’s diligence ; and the soft contrasts of tints 
as well as the vague fusion of colour w’-liich rivals that of Del Sarto in 
rosy airiness and transparent dohcacy, is an instance of the ability he 
possessed, and the great practice he had attained. The composition is 
correct according to the most rigid maxims, but there is a stilted affecta- 
tion in some poses which cannot be commended. The drapery is fair, 
but has too many straight or parallel folds. The nude is well pro- 
portioned, but the drawing of the parts might be more careful, and the 
transitions from light to shadow should be better defined. Erancia- 
bigio, however, never did anything better, and the Sposalizio of the 
Servi is liis masterpiece in fresco. 

Whilst he was thus giving evidence of talent in mural decoration, 
he strove to gain a reputation as a portrait-painter, and in that capacity 
acliievod perhaps the most flattering of successes. 

Every frequenter of the Louvre knows a sombre portrait of a young 
man standing, with his elbow on a ledge, at an opening thi'ough w^laich a 
landscape and two little figures are seen. His hollow eyes are sunken 
under a marked, bony brow. His hair, cap, and dress are black. The 
forms of the face and hands are scant in flesh, and broken in contour, 
the cavities and retreating parts in deep unfathomable shadow.^ 
Hundreds of students have copied this piece, round the melancholy 
charm of which a halo has been thrown by the name of Raphael. Yet 
critics have long agreed that that name is not to be sustained ; and in 
its stead have called that of Erancosco Erancia, whose technical system 
is different, or of Bugiardini, whose powers are too humble. The most 
obvious objection to the nomenclature hitherto preferred is derived from 
the essentially Florentine character of the likeness and its accessories. 
It discloses the studious effort of a highly accurate draughtsman, deeply 
impressed by the examples of Leonardo and his mode of handling, and 
familiar with the methods applied in more than one of Da Vinci’s heads.® 

‘ Vasabj, vol. ix., p. 90, aad Bifioli’s records in ArmoU ihL 

* Louvre [No. 1661a]. Under the name of Raphael. A piece of dark colour 
all round the edges is now. 

® Ex, gr, and particularly in the “Portrait of a Ooldamith” [No, 207], at the 
PitU. [This work is probably by RidoHo Ghirlandaio, certainly not by Da Vinci.] 
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It defines a skeleton of bone like that in the Virgin of tho Turin 
Annunciation. Its features, instead of being simplified into grainlour, as 
Raphael would have done, are elaborated to the loss of sim}>li(‘ity, full 
of research rather than of feeling. One might apply to the author 
Vasari’s opinion of Pranciabigio ; '‘a man of slight, refinement, because 
he laboured too much, producing with a certain hardness, hut cautious 
and diligent in the measure of proportions.” ^ The colour is a lo^v 
tinted, hard, and glassy enamel unknown to Raphael, its sliadows thin 
and dark, its execution that of Franciabigio, and betraying an ai^(|uaint- 
ance with that of Andx’ea del Sarto. 

Had not other portraits of the same class presented themselves for 
comparison with this of the Louvre, it would have been beeoming to 
put the question more in tho light of an inquiry. But a whole series 
of similar ones exists ; some of them catalogued as by Franciabigio, 
and bearing his monogram ; others \nth a similar cognisance, yet classed 
as by Raphael or Andrea del Sarto, 

The first, known for centuries as Pranciabigio’s, is that in thoi Jh‘(ti 
Gallery at Florence, of a youth in cap, tunic, and mantle, at a windoxs' 
through which we look at a pleasant, but not brightly lighted, un- 
dulating distance. A glove is in his right hand, Tho loft g<^wti<nilat(‘s 
naturally. The pose is free, showing to advantage a haiKlsome and 
juvenile person ; the face is open, and tho eyes boaiuiug with a sup- 
pressed smile. A good flow of hair falls from his black cap to tlus <iark 
dress that covers the shoulders.^ On tlie border is the monogram twi<fO 
repeated and the date: “a. s. [anno salutis] MDXUn.” Eisstoroos 
have seriously interfered with tho beauty of the iigurt^ ; and tho flo.sh 
has become tawny from time and retouching, but tho styles is hero and 
at the Louvre perfectly alike, though it betrays a more recent date, 
and a more habitual skill in tho painter. 

Superior to tliis of the Pitti, in every sense, is tho tine portrait at 
Stanstead House,® which Mr, Fuller Maitland attributes to Kajdiaol in 
spite of Franoiabigio’s monogram. We cannot aifoct to (iontomn the 
reasons which induce the owner of such a masterpiece to cling to tho 
name of Sanzio, when we remember that that of the Louvre iias l>ecn 
for years so-called ; and the stamp of art is similar and distdoses tho 
same hand in both. Wliilst in tho latter Franciabigio (^xhibiiH <,h(^ 
diligence, the precision and power of a man full of cagorius^s to 
as well as to embody the ma.xim« of Leonardo, the former disclosi^s less 
carefulness, but more self-possession, a greater ease in the use of colourK 


^ Vas^, vol. ix., p. 08. 

* Pitti GaUery [No. 43]. The monogram may bo found in tho IV»rHu 
Catalogue [No. 245], orm Naglur, Die MomgrammUtm (Miinchen, 1»61), Hmti ii., 

p. aU/, 

® [Now in National Gallory, No, 1035,] 
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of a solid textui'e, more elasticity and good-breeding in the pose, beauty 
in the contour and modelling in form. In this very progress lies, we 
admit, an additional ground for the supposition of Raphael’s authorship. 
But the execution is not less decisive against Sanzio at Stanstead House 
than at the Louvre, and the Leonardesque system as derived from the 
companion of Fra Bartolommeo, or even from the contemplation of the 
Frate’s ovn creations, is so clear that, independently of Franciabigio’s 
sign-manual, no doubt can be allowed to exist as to his right to this 
piece. So perfect indeed is the coincidence between the technical habits 
of Della Porta and those of Franciabigio here, that years have caused 
their works to undergo exactly similar changes. We have seen the 
flesh tints of the Frate gain a strong low tinge and dark shadows that 
rob the surface of its original transparence and softness. This is what 
time has done for Franciabigio in this instance, without, however, 
depriving him of any essential charm. The undulating landscape 
beliind the figure is of the pleasing nature observable in aU those of Fra 
Bartolommeo and Raphael ; the slopes neatly cut up by paths, dotted 
wdth trees and houses, and the vale parted by a stream flowing gently 
tlirough meadows and crossed by a bridge. Every detail is touched 
with taste and accuracy. The person at the opening seems disinclined 
to enjoy these beauties. His age may be from twenty-five to thirty. 
The dark cap that casts its shadow on his forehead covers long locks 
of brovTi hair, and his dross, with ample sleeves, is adorned with an 
order of knighthood. His regular features and penetrant eyes are 
slightly contracted by melancholy thoughts, and he gazes at the spec- 
tator as he abstractedly holds a letter in both hands ; repeating inwardly 
perhaps the motto written on the parapet: ‘'tar ublia. ohi. bidk 
AIMA.” Of the note itself the words are illegible. A date 1514 (? 1516) 
is on it, but no clue to the identity of the person to whom it is addressed.^ 

Next in order to this, and in the same manner, though much restored, 
is a half-length of a man at a vindow, in the collection of Lord Yar- 
borough in London, supposed to be Antonio Cardosso of Milan, by 
Raphael. Yet hero, as at the Pitti, are the interwoven ciphers of Franoia- 
bigio at each side of the date “ a. s. mdxvi.” The person reproduced 
is a jeweller, about fifty years old or more, portly, shaven, and of full 
flesh ; his cap on, his dress of a brown coffee-colour. In his left hand 

1 Thisjporfcraitr wood, oil, largo as life, belonged in 1860 to Mr, Seymour Fitz- 
gerald in London, and has been supposed, probably on inaufificient grounds, to be 
that of Giulio, the natural son of Giuliano de’ Medici. It is dear that, after the 
drawing of this piece had been done, the flesh parts were rubbed in with a warm 
local colour so as to let the wMto ground appear through it. Thus we soo in the 
transitions from light to shadow that the half tones are transparent, and receive 
light from within. More substantial are the superposed lights with their varied 
shades of cool or livid tinge, and the shadows of warm brown laid in over each 
other. The portrait is in flrst-rato preservation. 
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he holds a plate of glass on which he has boon traciug liuos with a ring 
to try the genuineness of a diamond. Three other rings are on the 
window-sill. The execution is already freer than in the panel of Air. 
Fuller Maitland.^ 

More interesting again, because we stumble on a portrait of wiii<^h 
Vasari has spoken, is the factor of Pier Francesco do’ Alodioi, astTibotl 
to Andrea del Sarto, in the state drawing-room at Windsor (Vistk^ 
Though restoring has left blemishes on particular spots, and tlio tudour 
has the dinginess of age, especially in the shadowy, there is no inistakir^g 
the hand of Franciabigio, whose monogram also is clearly outlint'd on 
the curved blade of a chopper hanging with another inslrumont- of the 
same kind from a nail in a wall. The man is about tifty, in the usual 
dress of the period, with his head covered, wilting in a book, a bmudi 
of keys hanging from his wrist ; an inlc-bottlo in his left hand ; a shield 
in the border of stone upon wdiich he i*ests bearing the six golden balls of 
the Medici; and an olive-branch denoting tho peaceful nature of his 
occupation. Originally in the collection of Charles 1., this I'mo half- 
length is singularly ready in movement, laid in with a full swei^i) of 
strongly consistent colour, in which w^e miss too obviously an abseiutt^ 
of transparence in tones merging from fair yellow in iiesli light to a 
cool grey in the half-tones, and black in tho shadows. Wo thUvS perc-eivi^ 
how Franciabigio modifies liis style, and gradually disimprovos by 
assuming bolder and easier habits.® It is in this phase that lie found 
himself when he finished a bust of a male in a cap and dark-lacod dress, 
with falling auburn hair, catalogued as by Sebastian del Picunbo at tlu> 
Berlin Museum, a thoughtful face, well diuwu and modelled, and of 
substantial impasto,® The latest example of tho Ksorios is tlio half-l(trigth 
in the same collection, of a man almost in full front, with a ix-jn in his 
right hand, and his left arm on a desk, done witli groi^t fre(.Hlom ; atul 
less pleasing in tone than successful in the swing of tho pono and knac:k 
of the handling. The date of 1522 and tho monogram leave no doubt 
that we see in this the most advanced and least perfect thing of its kind 
by our artist.^ 


1 Wood, oil, Hfe-s^e, much injured and rostorod. Ju tho iliniml huukctaiMj 

to the right two httle hgures on a road. Tho nxonognun is a little omnii 

to abrasion, the upper part of tho letter F boing taken away. The eukmr, in enn- 
sequence of damage sustamod, is of a heavy yolTow in the ilesh. 

2 On the back of the panel is tho royal mtu‘k H. C, HiirmouuUfd by the rovul 
^own. The portrmt is m the catalogue of Xiing Charlton’ Ci>air<aieii 

Museum.] Wood, oil, Ufo-size, of a low gi'ey and omaiui* 
tone. The background plam and of a dark brown. “ ^ 

[Berlin Museum, No. 245.] Wood, oU, life-size. The head* ropuintoa, tiie 
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Whilst devoting himself, as occasion required, to porti’aits, Francia- 
bigio did not neglect the more difficult exercise of fresco. A much 
injured Cena ” in S. Giovanni Battista della Calza,^ and another in 
S. Maria de’ Candeli, with the initials of his name, due perhaps to the 
industry of his assistants as much as to his own, exhibit his talent in a 
loss favourable light than at the Servi in 1513 ; wliilst an Annunciation, 
a Crucifixion between S. Thomas of ViUanuova and S. Antony of Padua, 
a triad vith S. Augustin, and a Nativity, also at S. Maria de’ Candeli, 
S('rvo to illustrate the carelessness to which men of fair attainments 
may occasionally succumb.^ The truth may be that there was much 
in the occupations of artists at this time to favour the growth of slight 
or scenic painting ; and when we find that Franciabigio was invariably 
one of those engaged on public occasions, whether mournful or the 
reverse, in wliich decorations were required, as on the funeral of Julian 
do’ Medici in 1516, and the Wedding of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1518,® 
wo seek no other reasons for the hasty maimer which he occasionally 
assumed. 

At the Scalzo in 1518 and 1519, Franciabigio was employed to fill 
the void created by the absence of Andrea del Sarto. But previously 
to that time, and possibly uhen still in partnership, he might liave had 
a share in the Baptism of Clirist which is framed in one of the com- 
partments next to the allegory of Charity. It has been usual to give 
this feeble number of a gimt series to Andrea del Sarto ; ^ though the 
di‘awing is loose, defining short fat forms without any of the vigour 
which we expect from Andrea ; and were it even proved that the com- 
mission was his, we should suppose the work to have been done with the 
help of Franciabigio, when both men lived in common at their shop in 
the Piazza del Grano.® 

In the Departure of S. John for the Desert, and the Meeting of Christ 
mth the Baptist, the figures are designed with neglectful ease, in pro- 
portions far too curt and pinguid to please the eye ; and the absence 

rest o£ a cold tone, at ono painting ; tho landscape clear and pleasant. A paper 
on the desk contains tho monogram of Franciabigio and tho words ; “ 1522, a di 
24 d’otxobiib.'* 

^ This fresco is in tho refectory, and has boon injured by damp. It is mentioned 
by Vasaux, vol. ix., p. 100. 

* Maria do* Candoli is now tho Liceo Militaro in Via de’ Pilostri. Tho Last 

Suppor is in tho usual form, with Judas alone at tho front side of the table. Near 
liim is tho inscription: b®,” Tho figures are almost lifo-size and rudely 

reminiscent of Fra Bartolommeo. SS. Nicholas and Monioa, near the Lost Supper, 
are a little bettor perhaps ; but all the other work in tho refectory is poorer, and 
probably by pupils, of whom the chief may have been Sogliani. 

® Vasabjc, voL iac., pp. 101-12 ; voL xi., p. 203. 

* Vasari, vol. viii., pp. 254-5. 

® The Baptism is one of the few frescoes of which the date is not positively 
proved (see Annot. Vasari, vol viii., p. 301), and, if done in 1514, would show a 
strange dissimilarity to tho work of Bol Sarto clsowhoro. 
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of breadth and mass in light and shadows which alone produce'* a pcrfcci 
semblance of relief, as w^eU as coarse features and festooned draperies, 
place Franciabigio in unfavourable contrast vdth his rivaL^ 

When both men subsequently competed (1621) at the Sledici Palace 
in Poggio a Cajano, the same comparison might have been made ; and 
although Franciabigio showed that he possessed the power of animating 
his personages, and distributing them with propriety, he not- only pro- 
claimed a decline from the standard erected by himself at the Servi, but 
he fell into greater coarseness and heaviness than was consistent with 
his duty. His Triumph of Cicero, with all its apparatus of obelisks, 
rostra and temples, is coloured without much harmony or transparence ; 
and the supernatural proportions of his people are common and square. 
But in spite of this he surpasses Pontormo, and shines by the side of 
the later AUori ; and the general division of the decoration which he 
planned is not altogether amiss ^ 

Franoiabigio’s endeavom at last w'as, it is clear, to make a livclihootl 
by rapidity of hand. On Vasari's owm showing, his first wish had been 
to lay a strong foundation by the constant study of nude and anatomy,^ 
but &ally he accepted on principle every order that was given to him ; 
having come to the conclusion that he had not the stuil for rivalling 
men of superior genius. Still, to the last he kept at a rcspecitablt) level, 
especially in small things, and the Bath of Queen Bathsheba and her 
Nymphs, with the Royal Feast at the Dresden Museum wiiicii he iinisluKl 
in 1623, secures respectful if not unconditional admiration. We may 
object to the short stature and pujainess of the females, yet praise 
vigour and lucidity of the colour, the freedom of the touch, th(' Ix'auty 
of the composition, and the natural force and truth of the inovimientH. 
We observe, as before, a style ingeniously formed on the modc^ls of Fra 
Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto.* 

The death of Franciabigio took place at Florence on the 14th of 
January 1526 (n. s.).® 

The catalogue of works unnoticed in the foregoing text will bo 
short : — 


subjects at the Scalzo were begun in 151B. and fmi«hnd in 
1519. The ornament in the court of arabosqu«>«, fontoons, and rhorulw' hemh, 
where they are not repainted, seem to us to bo by Francial>igio, 

s Andrea del Sarto did his fresco in 1521, in Hhown by the in^tTiption. and 
VASATtr says he tmd Francu^^^^^^ together (voL i?c./p. 101). 

work dates 1532, Aliens L)82. Ih© waggon roof, with white relief oniunietd, on 
gold ground, md tho Medici arms are Francinbigio^s. 

^ Vasaui, vol. ix., p. 101, 

on ilio r^ghfc, la tho bath. Tho date : a. s. MDXXin.," on tho nidn of Uwt »wth 
Itself. In the bacteound a shield quartering tho arms of the IMenllci. Wood, oil, 
preservation good, figures small. ' 

® Tav. Alfab. 
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florerm. U$zi.—\^o. 1223]. Temple of Hercules. Part of a cassone. 
Wooci, oil. Of Franciabigio’s late period; broad, animated, and quickly 
clone, of a strong brownish tone. Some figures taken apparently from Dnrer. 

Florence. Casa Ciacchi . — “ Noli me Tangere.’’ Genuine. Vasari, voL ix., 
p. 103. 

Berlin. Museum. — No. 105. Marriage of the Virgin. Piece of a predella, 
gancly and slight, and below Franciabigio. 

S. Petersburg. ^ Hermitage. — No. 27. Half-length portrait of a man. Fine. 
Not^ by Franciabigio, but difficult to class. The handling and colour are 
reminiscent of Bronzino, but also of Antonio Moro.^ 

It seems appropriate to close the list of men who assumed the manner 
of Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto with Giovanni Antonio Sogliani, who 
first learnt the elements from Credi, and then sought to gain the qualities 
which ho did not find in liis own master by looking at the works of most 
of the groat Florontinos. Sogliani was born in 1492 ; ^ he stayed in Credits 
atolior twenty-four years, ^ was registered in the Guild of Florence in 
3 622, and must therefore have been apprenticed at a very tender age.^ 
Few of his pictures have dates, except the Martyrdom of S. Arcadius 
of 1621 in S. Loronzo, and S. Dominic’s Miracle of the Bread, a fresco 
of 1536 in S. Marco, at Florence. But some of his numerous panels at 


^ [Morolii gives to Franciabigio ; — 

BojbOQNA. No. 204: Madoima. 

Jf'LORBNcrj. Vfflsi, No. 1264; Madonna and Child, with S. John and 

S. Jolin Baptist. 

No. 1224; Madonna and Child, with S. John. 

Nos. 1249, 1282: Story of Joseph (given byBerenson to 
Granaoci). 

No. 02: Madonna, Child, and S. John. 

Home. Borghese, No. 468: Marriage of S. Catherine. 

Dresden. No. 76; Bathsh^a. 

To these Mr, Berenson woifid add 

Modena. Galkry. No. 223: Birth of S. Jolm. E. 

Home, Borgh^sc. No. 177: Marriage of S. Catherine. 

No. 578: Madonna. 

London. Coll. B:naon. Apollo and Daplme. 

Coll, Lord Nort^ibrook. Head of Young Man. 

Baunatod CasttjE. Boms Mtmum. No. 236: Bust of Youth. 

Oxford. Coll. Jackaon. Legend of a Saint. 

Berlin. Gallery. No. 246a: Bust of Man. 

Hamburg. CoU, Weber. No. 106 : Bust of Young Man. 

Wiesbaden. Gallery. No. 1X8: Cossono pioturo, 

Vienna. GaUery. No. 413 : Holy Family. 

Lichterhatem. Bust of Young Man, 1607. 

Nimes. Gallery. Nos. 132, 269, 270 : Small tondi. 

Brussels. GaUery. No. 478: Leda. 

Musie de la ViUe. Profile of Old Man.] 

« Ho died, ogod fifty-two in 1644 (Vasari, vol. iE,, .p. 49, and Tav. Alidh.). 

3 Vasari, voi. ix., p. 42, 

* "^rho Arm>t, of Vasari, vol. ix., p. 42, note 1, say 1622. The register of Gua- 
XaVNDX, Mmorie^ ser. vL, p, 182, says 1626. The annotators are likely to be right. 
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Pisa are done after the return of Perino del Vaga from Genoa 
1528), and others after the death of Andrea del Sarto in lo31. 

We have had occasion to mention his name in conncciiou v it h (/recli s 
least successful productions. We see how ho could imitate thatr artist 
in the poor copy of his Nativity at Berlin,^ and a])e his smoothmsss of 
tone in the somewhat empty lucid colour of a S. Marlin, oil one ol tho 
pilasters of the church of Orsanmichelo.^ In tho Martyrdom of vS. 
Arcadius on the Cross, at S. Lorenzo in Plorcnee, H(>gliani has oe<'asion 
to introduce a broad exhibition of nude, in whicsli ho bet-rays the study 
of Mariotto, Franciabigio, and Andrea del Sarto, prestTving at* tho 
same time an exceedingly even and polished surface of reddish tone. 
It is in good condition, handled with tolerable judgment ; and not 
wanting in hfe, yet without the stamp of originality.'* In the Assumption 
at S. Giovanni Battista, contiguous to tho Spodale di Bonifacio, there 
is something incongruous and fantastic in the arrangeinetit of a glory 
in which the Eternal floats above tho Virgin, holding up the train of 
her cloak, wliilst His own mantle is raised by angels. On the for<v 
ground, the group of saints and the prostrate Adam disclose a jiulicious 
clinging to nature, correct outlines of limb and extrenuty, fair mov('- 
ment, but square shapes, with a scruple of Fra Ba^tolonmleo^s grancUmr 
in air and drapery. The mask of the Eternal is roniinistHUit of Mariotto, 
and traces of Credi are in the puffy contours of the angels. 

In colouring this subject Sogliani strives also to mastc^r tho methods 
of the Frate and of Albertinelli, combining tliem with the cxc<vsMiv(» 
smoothness of Lorenzo, his teacher, and a misty vapour knmvu only by 
the Italian word sfumato.^ 

At S. Jacopo sopr’ Arno, a Trinity, with throe iSaints, illustrates tho 
same phase in Sogliani, though raw and feebly done at one j>ainliug.^ 
But the best example of it is tho Sacrifloo of Noah, in the choir uf tho 
Pisa Duomo, in wliioh the malas have a bold masoulino strength, and 
the females compensate for vulgarity by feeling.® 

Two figures of Cain and Abel in this (cathedral, and a Virgin, under 

^ Berlin Museum [No. 09]. Copy of Crodi's in tho Floroiioo Aoawtijiuy of AvU, 
flat, red in tone, and, to use a French expression, UM* 

^ On a pilaster facing the S. Bartholomew of Crodi, nua^h dimn«*il hy tiuit*. 

Ohapol 21, in S. Lorenzo. Wood, oil, with the inseription in j^oUi lot tors at 
foot of tho Cross of: JOHANNES ANTONius sociLTANtrs rAt:n*;f;.vT Tfit» 

picture was, howovor, lately withdrawn during the rcHtomtion the <*jun’eh. 

• Floroneo. The pietim' on wootl* in *,di, with 

lifo-sizo liguros. Tho Virgin is paltry in shape, a« an* some of the lower Hidnts. 
Ihoro IB atmosphoro in tho sky, (uad iiarmony in tho parts, 'Hit* lii^pth hhtulowii 
tend to groon. 

® S. Jacopo Bopr’ Arno at Floroneo, Sacristy, Wood, tmbed at tt*p. ral, apUt 
vertically in two places. A1 k)vo, tho Eternal liolda tho Haviotir on tho Cro*w. 
tho Magdtilon, and S. CathoriiU). Figurtm life^sim 

The colour of this panel (oil, life-sizo) is injure^ ic. blackenod by tinw, ro* 
touched, and hius ju part scahnl. 
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a conical dais, with numerous saints, are of a later date> The last 
indeed had been commenced by Perino del Vaga, and presents for that 
reason perhaps an unusual slenderness in the forms, and a composition 
akin to those of Rosso, but the system on which the whole is coloured 
is true to the maxims handed down through Pra Bartolommeo and 
Mariotto from Da Vinci ; and the deep brown tone has been darkened 
by the effects of age.^ 

Having in this instance taken a subject to finish which a Raphaelesque 
Florentine had sketched out, Sogliani next attempted the Virgin with 
Saints at the altar of the Madonna delle Grazie in the Duomo of Pisa, 
a panel which Andrea del Sarto had begun for the Compagnia di S. 
Francesco. Tn most of the figures he kept the outlines of the original 
cartoon, except perhaps in the kneeling S. Jerome on the foreground, 
who is colossal and heavy.® He reverted to his own distinct manner . 
in the Miracle at S. Marco, where S. Dominic is seated with his brethren 
wliilst the food is brought in by two angels, and in a Crucifixion with 
Saints in a lunette above it.* 

His friendship for Credi lasted till the death of the latter, in proof 
of which it is only necessary to state that Sogliani witnessed Lorenzo’s 
will in 1631.® From that time till 1644, when he died,® he doubtless 
furnished many pieces of which we can only register the following : — 

AngMari. CMe$a di S. Maria del Fosso . — Last Supper (not seen). De- 
scribed by Vasari, vol. ix., pp. 44-6, and by Eeumont, Life of Del Sarto 
(Leipzig, 1835), pp. 164-6, as a panel in oil, on the model of Del Sarto’s Cena 
in S. Salvi at Florence. 

Fiesole, 8. Domenioo . — ^Adoration of the Magi, finished, according to 
Vasari, vol. ix., p. 43, by Santo di Tito. This bears no trace any longer of 
the hand of Sogliani. 

^ Cain advances with an offering of com. Abel kneels, holding up a lamb. 
Both figures aro of the size of nature, on panel (oil), the colour low and brown, 
and blackened in the shadows. 

» Wood, oil, figures lifo-size. Two angels supporting the conical dai's are a 
distant echo of those of the Frate. U. Catherine and o. Barbara, seated in the 
foreground, are of fair proportions and in easy pose. S. Tor^d to the right, with 
his shield, is grand enough, S. John the Baptist, opposite to mm at the other side, 
too slender in contrast. The other saints are five in number, amongst them Peter, 
Francis, and a female. Tho colour is sombre, but careful, fused, and efumato, 

® This picture (wood, oil, life-size) was long in the Compagnia di S. Francesco 
{Vasari, vol. ix., p. 47; vol. viSL, p. 288), and was transferred to the Duomo in 1785, 
the Compagnia having in the meantime beon suppressed (Morrona, Pis, Ulus,, 
vol. i., p. 207). The Virgin is enthroned m a landscape, with the Child, 
between tho young Baptist and an angel playing a viol. In front, besides the 
S* Jerome, are SS. Nicholas and Bartholomew, erect. 

* Besides the Magdalen and S. John Evangelist, S. Antonino and S. Catherine 
of Si^ia kneel at the sides. The date of 1536 w on the frescoes, the lower parts of 
which are injured Sogliani had intended to paint the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes, but was prevented by the fathers of the convent (Vasari, voJ, ix„ pp. 47-8). 

* Gav», Oarteggio, vol. i, p. 376. 

« He died July 17, 1544. Tav, Alfah, 
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Florence. Monache della Grocetta. — A Last Supper, iu oil (Vasabt, voL ix., 
pp. 43-4), much injured. 

Florence. Ex-Palazzo Taddeo (now a magazine, \la de' (Hnoii).— Fresco 
of the Crucifixion, greatly damaged. 

Florence. 166]. Virgin with the Child blessing t he xoang 

Baptist. Wood, oil. The origin of Sogliani’s oducathm niuler Cn‘di is inarktul 
in the pufly forms of the children. The execution is that- of n hilhnvtn* (vf 
Mariotto. The panel is the best of the following series at Paris, Bn?s( in, anti 
London. 

Paris. Louvre. — Virgin, Cliild, and Baptist. Notit^ed in “ MarioUo.'' 

Brescia. Galleria Nativity. Sec antca in Fra Bartolonmiettd’ 

p. 474. 

London. National Gallerif.— [So. 645]. Ex-Beaucousin csdleeiion. Mrcrin 
and Child. See antea in “ Mariotto.” 

Florence. Duca Corsini. Porta al Prato. — Virgin with th<^ Child uiul I in' 
infant Baptist at her knee. A genuine Sogliani, of hea\'y aspect an<l hanl 
diaphanous tone. Wood, oil, figures half as large, as Uft\ 

Brussels. Museum. — No. 305. Unknown.’* Virgin with tite Chiltl, to 
whom the young Baptist presents a cross; small panel in oil, in vSi>giiani\s 
manner when still reminiscent of Credi. The coniiM^sition is alniost similar 
to the following. 

Turin. Museum.— ^o. 123. “Cesare da Scsto.” Virgin, Child, and 
Baptist, by Sogliani or one of his followers. 

Brussels. Museum.— 'Sio. 309. Holy Family, with the iiiitials ; .m. a,,” 

suggestive for this of Mariotto, but not unlike a work of the stiiool wdiieh 
Sogliani cnltivatod ; perhaps by Mariano da Pcscia. 

Florence. Academy of Arts. — Virgin, Child, Archangel with Tohit, and S. 
Augustine. In Sogliani’s manner. Same Koom. The Virgin gi\'cs the 
Girdle to S. Thomas ; SS. John Baptist, Catherine, and tliovniitii (lnall)erto ; 
dated A.n. mccoccxxi. Originally at S. Maria sul Prato. This is hy a felh^wer 
of Sogliani who imitated Fra Bartolommeo. His name i« Sigistmmdo Foschi 
of Faenza, by whom we possess a Virgin and Child bctw('en Saiids at Milan. 

Milan. Brera. — Signed: “ siaiSMUNDUS .Kusors faknti.nts facikuat 
1527.” In this the imitation of Fra Bartolommeo is still more clear. A 
glory of angels in the arching is a broad caricature of the Frtilf*, hucIi as 
Bacchiacca might have done. The composition is like that of the Fratc'a 
Madonna at S. Marco. The outlines arc mannered, the mulct exuggenUed in 
the Michaelangelesque direction ; the colour dull and of thin texture, wit h an 
excessive use of hitumen. The following is another example of the wuno 
kind by Foschi. 

Faenza. Academy. — Virgin and Child between the erect. KS. Ihiul, John 
the Baptist, Benedict, and Sebastian, and the kneeling SS. t^atherine ami 
ApoUonia. Hero is a still stronger sfumato^ and less truth ami \igour than 
before in style and drapery. 

Florence. S. Giovanni Battista. Contigucm to the Spedale di H. Bmiu 
/ozio.— S. Brigitta, on a pedestal, between several nuns an<l friars, iu prayer, 
looks up to a vision of the Virgin and Child, and issues the rules of au Orller. 
At her feet is a crown, and on the pedestal the words : oeath vm vurrom 
1622 ” (wood, oil, fi^es life-size). The composition is in Fra BartobmmeoV 
fashion, and some of the figures are carried out with elegance and feeUng ; but 
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the colour is fluid and laid on at one painting with copious vehicle. The 
names ol Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto, which first come into consideration, 
become doubtful in respect of the execution, which is more according to the 
habits of Sogliani. Yet it is almost too good for him, and something Bolognese 
in its appearance might point to Innocenzo da Imola, and confirm Vasari’s 
assertion that he studied under Mariotto. In the same place is the Annuncia- 
tion assigned by Vasari to Soggi, but more like a Sogliani, as we have already 
noted in this volume, antea. 



CHAPTER XIX 

RIDOLPO GHIRLANDAIO 

Ok tlie 11th of January, 1494, intelligence was given to the of 

liis quarter at Florence that, early in the luoruing, Doniouioo (Jhirlanclaio 
had died of pestilential fever, after four days* illness. The (‘ousienia- 
tion caused by this announcomont was so great that tlu^ family was n<^t 
allowed to perform the ceremony of burial in daylight ; and the eorpst^ 
was taken at midnight by the brethren of the Company of S. Pach) to 
the house vault in S. Maria Novella.^ 

Florence lamented the untimely death of its greatest painter in the 
ripeness of his talent. The real mourners on tliis mclanc*holy oeeasion 
were the widow, Antonia, the brothers, Bonodotto and David, and six 
children, of whom three were sons.® In little less than four yc^ars, 
Antonia and Benedetto followed Domenico to the grave, leaving l)avi<l 
guardian of the cliildren.® Of these, the daughters had the good fortune 
to marry men of respectable condition ; two soris, Antonio and Barto- 
lommeo entered holy orders, and the third, Ridolfo, was brought up to 
the profession of his father. 

During the hfo-timo of Domenico, his brothers ha<l binui <‘hieily 
employed on his behalf ; and it is related of them both that they shared 
with Granacci the honour of finishing, after his deecivse, tlu^ altarpieet^ 
of the Tornabuoni at S. Maria Novella. Of the five partied from 
this decoration and carried to Germany, the Resurrecjtion at Berlin, 
exhibits most imperfection, in the stiff and strained ac^tioll of the 
the addled confusion of the drapery, and the dull flaintws of Iht^ colour. 
The S. Vincent is still reminiscent of Domenico, being a of good 

outline and proportion; whereas the S. Autoniru), in oil, is in most 
respects a companion to the least successful parts of the RtwurnHition.'* 

1 Since the first volumes of this history wore ptiblishoil (18041* the «f 

Domonico Ghirlandaio *s death ond burial have boc>n published in TatK Mfah.i 
ubi aiim, 

* See the genealogical table in Vasabi, vol. v„ pp. SB -9. 

® The death of Benedetto took place on the I7tli of Jvdv IW. Thcn^ nuist 
be an error, therefore, in Gayb’s record (vol. i., p. 267, CurUtigh), in i* hic»h it i« n*\U{ 
that Benedetto becomes guardian “in loco patris” of DomonicoV chU<lr<*n, anno 
would be the proper date. The year of Iuh birtit in H58 

(Tav. Alf al,\ 

* Berlin Museum [No. 75]. The Rosurreotion [No. 74], S. Viiuwt (No. 761. 
S. Antonino* 
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The latter, being distinctly assigned by Vasari to Benedetto, together 
with a S. Lucy of the same class in S. Maria Novella,^ uiay thus be con- 
sidered typical of the man, and justify the name attached to a Christ 
on the Road to Golgotha in the Gallery of the Louyre.^ 

In this ill-favoured performance, an executioner, threatening the 
Redeemer with his fist, betrays an extraordinary absence of refinement. 
Not in the action only, which stiffly renders a quick and passionate 
movement, but in the coarseness of the face and expression, is vulgarity 
betrayed. Meanness of station and want of breed are to be found in 
most of the other actors in the scene, but chiefly in a S. Veronica, whose 
face is altogether rigid and ignoble. The anatomy of the human frame 
is in oveiy instance false, the drapery without style, the outline con- 
tinuous and wiry, the colour sombre and without transition. Such a 
combination of bad qualities in a man whose chief was remarkable for 
the dignity of his conceptions, is surprising, but may be explained by 
the fact that Benedetto, who had been a miniaturist and had almost 
lost his sight, would naturally be unsuccessful in works of importance 
and compass.^ 

David Ghirlandaio was superior in talents to Benedetto and his elder 
in years. He was married and fifty-eight years old when his brother 
died, and a master in the Guild of Florence.* His chief occupation was 
the setting of mosaics, of which ho furnished specimens, in a Virgin 
amidst Angels (1496) now in the Cluny Museum in Paris, ^ on the front 
of the Duomo at Orvieto (1492),® in the Cathedral of Siena (1493),'^ in 
the Cappella di S. Zanobi at S. M. del Fiore of Florence (1501),® and at 
the SS. Annunziata de’ Servi (1604r--14).® He had previously painted a 
Crucifixion in the convent of the Angeli.^® But in no instance did he 

^ Assigned by guide-books to Ridolfo, but really by Benedetto, and like that of 
the Louvro, No 203. Tho S. Lucy is Ufe-size, with a portrait of Fra Tommaso 
Cortesi adoring her (Fantozzi, Omda^ p. 608 ; and Vasabt, vol. xi., p. 286). 

* [No. 1323, Louvre.] Originolly in S. Spirito at Florence. 

® Vasabx says ho resided some time in France (vol. xi., p. 286), His father 
says in a Fortata al Catasto, of 1480 : “ Benedetto was a miniaturist, but left that 
art because ho has an impediment of sight.” 

* Born March 14, 1462 (Fov. Alfab,). Married and living with his wife Caterina 
Mattel in 1490 (Gayjb, vol. i„ p, 268). Registered in lus Gu3d, date unknown (Gua- 

ser. 6, p. 180), 

* Hotel de Oluny, No. 1796, The Virgin and Child between two angels and 
two palms, on gold ground, onoe in a chapel at S* M4ry of Paris, inscribed : “ n. jo, 

UHJ OAJfAl. rfiSuOS. PAEISIB. ATtHMT ITAX^TA. PAEISifi K 6 5 3vn7S.” Tho WOrcU : 

“OFtrs MAUiSTBi nAVDDis rnouBNima MCKJOoiJcxxxvi said to have been onoe 
on the frame, are gone. The mosaic is fine and recalls Domenico Ghirlandaio, whose 
design was perliaps used. 

® to VASAKt, vol. xi., p* 286. The mosaics are missing. 

’ JOoc. 8en.f vol, ii„ p. 462. The mosaics are gone. 

* Vasabi, vol. vi, p. 167, and voh xi., p. 286. The work also absent. 

* See the records m Amot. Vababi, voi, xh, p. 292. See also, as to a portable 
mosaic, Vababi, vol. xi., p, 286. 

Vasabj, vol V., p. 78 ? vol ad., p. 286. 

m. 
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display any extraordinary talent, being a more mechanical oxcentant, 
without ability in reproducing life, without fooling for (‘olour or 
Yet it was to be his duty to direct the talents of Ridolfo, who lived 
with him in the Via del Coconiero and freejuentod his shop on the IMazza 
S. Michele Berteldi.^ 

Ridolfo was born on the 14th of February 1483 ; and threatened 
to be of a sickly complexion.^ But ho grow up strong and lu'arty, and 
had the advantage, after his father’s death, of being at*(piaiuted with 
most artists of promise in Florence, whose rivalry or counsel might 
compensate for the deficiencies of his uncle. He went early to the 
Brancacci Chapel, where most of lus contemporaries copied the froHOCics 
of Masaccio, and later to the Papal Hall, after the cartoons of jMicha<*»l 
Angelo and Leonardo had been opened to public view ; ® but the persons 
to whom he was most indebted for guidance and encouragem(H\t were 
Granacci, Piero di Cosimo, and perhaps Rossolli himself,'* 

Under the combined influence of the examples bequeathed by his 
father and uncles, and of the precepts instilled into him during the (iourse 
of a careful education, he laboriously perfected a Pnx'ossion of Christ 
and the Maries to Calvary now in the Palazzo Antinori a S, (xaetaTU> 
in Florence.® Benedetto’s idea of this subject had obviously left a vivid 
impression on his mind ; and wMst he probably felt hew little it was 
calculated to satisfy the requirements of the time, he appropriated sotno 
of its principal combinations with intuitive tact. We thus see at the 
Palazzo Antinori a composition more artfully balanced, rit^hcr in clot ails, 
and more copious in its filling than that of the Louvre, and drawing 
that reveals more study of models or of nature ; but we mark also the 
repetition of unattractive types like that of the 8. Veronic^a with its 
round, staring eye, or of scowling soldiers, with features gatlu^ri^l into 
wooden corrugations. The weighty coarseness pe(mriar to Gratiaeci con- 
trasts here and there with more select shapos siutlj as that of 
Redeemer, whose bending figure recalls Leonardo, the Virgin who wTings 
her hands with dignified grief, or the female in roar of her, whoso pleasing 
and regular face is replete with soft melancholy. Slightness of build 
is usually noticeable ; and the tones are laid on with the of 

the Leonardesques, Oedi, and Piero di Cosinio.® How strongly Ridolfo’s 

1 Portata al Catasto, 1498, in Gayjb, vol. i., p. 2ti8, 

® Ho was put out to nurso at Prato, whore, at two years old, hm life vrm ch^pniml 
of. His parents “ vowed a taper of three pounds to tlio <b ie Cim>en% 

and he was saved.” See Annot VASAxr, vol. xi., p. 298, end Tail, Alfalt, 

^ Vasabi, vol. iii,, p. 1S2 ; vol. viii., p. 0; vol. xL, pp. 280-7. 

^ [Mr. Borenson agrees with Morelh in calling EMolfo a prohaWe ptuul of 
Granacci.] 

[Now in National Gallery, No, 1143.] 

® Tlxe landscape is a little cold and yellowish in tone, with treeii of a raw gmm ; 
the touch crisp, and contrasts marked. The figures ere half m largo a« lifts 'llm 
panel, partially split vertically in three places, is much injured mii re(>aintedi in 
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young mind could be affected by the constant observation of master- 
pieces by Da Vinci and Credi, may be judged from the low-tinged but 
highly-finished Annunciation that still hangs in the sacristy of the 
Mont’ Oliveto Abbey outside Florence ; a panel in which the gently- 
curved contours and pretty mould of slender and youthful personages, 
the broken draperies, and hilly landscape are not less characteristic of 
this tendency than the hard enamel and tliick substance of the colour.^ 
There was scarcely one amongst the aspirants to fame in Florentine art 
at the opening of the sixteenth century who did not feel himself attracted 
towards Da Vinci, and it probably happened that Ridolfo, knowing 
Oosimo Rosselli, and being acquainted with Baccio della Porta, as well 
as Mariotto and Piero di Cosimo, caught their enthusiasm for that 
master, and devoted particular attention to his creations. Vasari indeed 
affirms that Ridolfo studied under Fra Bartolommeo, insinuating that 
this occurred at the time when Raphael and the Frate had close inter- 
course with each other ; but they might, and we think they did, meet 
in the shop of Rosselli, whose mode of distribution and thick coating of 
sombre reddish tints Ridolfo imitated in 1604, in a Coronation of the 


Virgin undertaken for the nuns of the convent of S. Jacopo di Ripoli ^ 
at Korence and since transferred to the Louvre.® From the compara- 
tive imperfection of this work, in which we trace an approach to 
Mariotto and Baccio della Porta through Rosselli and Pier di Cosimo, 
to the more successful mode of delineation, truer proportion, and more 
plastic relief in four Saints at the same convent, a marked phase of im- 
provement is evident. Not that the general tone is loss strong or of 
less lustrous impasto, but that it is richer in the warmth of the yellow 
lights and brown shadows, whilst the thin figures are more energetic in 


the lower part, and generally deprived of its glazes, the result being yellow flesh 
with earthy shadow. The picture was once in S. Gallo at Florence (Vasari, vol. xi., 
pp. 287-8). A replica of it, done with the help of Miohelo di Ridolfo, is in S. Spirito 
at Florence. 

^ This panel (wood, oil, figures one-third life-size) has remained unobserved, 
and at first suggests the name of Granaooi ; but on comparison with the picture 
previously described, seems more appropriately to come under that of Ridolfo. 
The surface has undergone some cleaning, and the head of the Vir^ is raw from 
that cause. There is some resemblance in her face to that by Domenico Ghirlandaio 
in the panel once at S. Giusto and now at the TJffizi, lately changed from No. 1206 
to No, 1295, [Now No. 3460 of Ufiizi. This work has long been ascribed by the 
official catalogues, as well as by Dr. Bode and many others, to Leonardo Da Vinci’s 
youth, Morelli gives it to Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, in accord with Cavaloaselle. Mr, 
Berenaon ascribes it to Verrocchio, with the possible assistance of Lorenzo di Credi.] 

• Now Conservatorio in Ripoli. Via della Scala at Florence. [Now at La Qui^te 
near Florence]* 

• [Ix>uvre, No. 1324.] Two angels are at the side of the glory, in which Mlory 
is crowned by the Redeemer, Below, SS. Peter Martyr, John the Baptist, Jerome, 
Magdalen* Francis, and Dominic, all kneeling. The figures are more or lees dry 
and bony (wood, oil), small panel, with the date : KDxm:,” not 1603, as stated in 
the catalogue, 

There is something in the Coronation still reminiscent of Benedetto Ghirlandaio’s 
$. Lucy at S. M. Novd.la* .... 
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play of limb and muscle, more correct and natural in movoniont, in cast 
of i*apery, and in transitions from dark to light*^ 

In a Nativity of this period at the Hermitage of S. Petersburg, we 
follow Ridolfo in the same track as at Ripoli, yet combining peculiarities 
derived from the ateliers of Rosselli, Mariotto, and Bacoio della PoHa, 
with those of his old friend Granacci. Granacci’s natno indeed is that 
under which this piece has been placed, although it exactly corresponds 
with Vasari’s description of one in the life of Ridolfo.® 

Having received an order from the monastery of Cestello for a Nativity 
of Christ, he took pains to surpass his rivals by extreme labour and diligence, 
depicting the Virgin in adoration before the Infant Christ, R. J<»Heph and two 
figures of S. Francis and S. Jerome kneeling, and a beautiful landscape like 
that of the Sasso della Vernia, with a choir of angels singing above the pent- 
house, the whole well coloured and of fair relief.” ® 

The full and weighty shape of the S. Jeromo as contrasted with tho 
more delicate Virgin and S. Francis, and the polished surface of tho 
fused colour most remind us of Granacci, whilst tho strong, well- 
harmonised tints, and vigorous chiaroscuro, and tho atmospbero \vhich 
pervades the groups are all characteristic of Ghirlandaio. But it is of 
interest to find in a picture like this the proof that Ridolfo, aw Vasari 
states,^ was still in a position to accept assistance from a favourite pupil 
of his father. 

There is another feature, meanwhile, deserving of spinaal remark. 
The landscape, vdth its rich and pleasant vegetation, its distant cKlificc^, 
its ruins, and episodes, is treated in the manner of Fra Bartolommeo 
and Raphael, and introduces us to the time when they hecamo frioncis, 
and might by their interest for Ridolfo give an additional spur to his 
exertions.^ 

1 These saints hang singly on tho entrance wall of B. .Taeopo, uniler the organ 

loft, in painted niches. They represent SB. Sebfwtiati, Dniriinn,'* imaja 

hermit with a lion and string of heads (wood, oil). [Now at La Qulutc. | 

2 Hermitage. Wood, oil, life-size. 

® “Stando col Grillandaio,” says Vasabi, vol ix., p. 210. 

* Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 288. 

® The picture is in oil, a little out of balance as reganln com|>o«ition, in con»e- 
quence of the size of tho S, Lerome; slightly out of keeping from abramt^u itnd 
retouching of tho flesh tints in the S. Joseph, S. Francis, and Virgin. Tlta 
has been transferred with success to canvas. 

In the same Gallory of the Hormitage we find three pieces under tho niumt of 
Eidolfo Chirlandaio.'<5‘ No. 20, wood, transferred to eimvas, is a round of tho Nativity, 
within the penthouse, almost entirely renewed. But fr<»m what n^vnainii of tAo 
original in the Infant, the young Baptist, and two angels, as w<?n m of the drarsfrif^ 
and bits^ of unaltered colour, the hand is more likely to be that of Frwneiidifglo or 
Bugiardim. No. 30, Virgin, Child and Baptist, round, wood, transftw*d to canvas 3 axtd 
square, wood, transfemd, are Iwth by one painter, m follower 
of Ridolfo, either Michele di Ridolfo or Mariano da BesHa. The liandling is raroful* 
the colouring raw, and there is some want of feeling In tho figun^ts, 'nia 
is that of Raphael’s, carried out by the feebler hand of tho min alove naxnt A 
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That Ridolfo’s art between 1504 and 1508 entered upon this phase, 
is notorious ; and it is pleasant to trace it from this beginning to its 
subsequent development. The change which was then produced did 
not affect his idiosyncrasy. He still held to his usual brown and some- 
what hard enamel tones ; but he became a thorough master, not merely 
of form as derived from nature, but of select form, in true relief, of 
perfect modelling and outline. Whilst he felt in this sense the effects 
of the companionship of the Trate, he was moved by that of Raphael 
to a tender youthfulness of type in his impersonations, to a soft fleshi- 
ness, especially in children, and to brightness in minutely touched land- 
scapes. Of this we have examples in a pretty Raphaelesque Nativity 
at the Berlin Museum,^ and in a bolder, more brilliant, and facile 
specimen of the same subject in the Esterhazy Collection at Vienna.^ 
The severer qualities of plasticity united to breadth of light and 
shade, he exhibited in a female portrait of 1509 now at the Pitti,® 
where his powers appear undoubtedly superior to those of Granacci 
and Piero di Cosimo ; whilst in a predeUa at the Oratory of the 
Bigallo at Florence, his composition and his drawing emulate the 
energy, grandeur, and fulness of life distinguishing the works of 
Mariotto and the Prate ; and his colour assumes a new richness and 
warmth."^ 

Raphael’s trust in the talent of RidoHo Ghirlandaio was so full and 
complete that we are told he allowed his friend to fill in a part of the 
drapery in the Bella Giardiniera, which was to be sent bo Siena ; ® and 
when Sanzio reached Rome in 1508, nothing pressed him more than the 
desire to get Ghiiiandaio to join him. But Ridolfo, though still living 
in the house of his uncle David, was probably married, and encumbered 
with the cares of property and children.® He had a strange aversion 
to moving out of sight of the cupola of S. Maria del Fiore, and clung 

^ Berlin Museum [No. 91]. Wood, oil; the surface of a crystalline polish like 
that peculiar to Granacci. 

* A composition of eleven figures a little rominisoent, as regards distribution, of 
Signorolli. The Oliild, on the centre of the foreground, between the spectator and 
the kneeling Virgin. At her side a shepherd adoring, behind whom a young pastor 
points out the Infant to a third carrying a kid. To the right, in front, a youthfial 
saint is in prayer facing S. James, in similar attitude, on the left. In rear of the 
latter stands S. Joseph loaning on his staff. Behind is the penthouse, with the 
ox and ass, and in the sky is a choir of three angels, On the border one reads ; 
** KtDOLFCrS OBIXJ[*ANX).AItr8 I'XiOBBNTrCirtrS 3?AOIBBAT.'^ 

» Htti [No. 224]. Female, seen below the waist, with a vest bordered at the 
nook and shoulders with white. Sleeves dark green (wood, oil, about large as life). 

♦ This is a predella of fivo panels with : — 1. The Execution of S. Peter Martyr. 
2. The Nativity. 3. A Virgin of Mercy. 4. The Flight into Egypt. 5, The 
Brethren of the Bigallo carrying a wounded man. Wood, oil. Vasajeu truly says of 
these little panels that they are magnificent miniatures (vol. xi., p. 290). 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 12 ; vol. xi., p. 287. 

• RidoUo says, in a Portata al Catasto of 1511, that ho resides with his wife 
Cohtessina in tlxe house of David Ghirlandaio. Gayh, Oarteggio, vol. i„ p. 268. 
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to his native place with extraordinary tenacity. He therefore refused 
Raphael’s kindly offers, and stayed quietly at home.^ 

It was under these circumstances that, continuing to follow the path 
of progress into which he had entered, he completed in 1514 the ceiling 
of the chapel of S. Bernard, in the Public Palace at Florence,^ and the 
Assumption and Gift of the Girdle, now in the choir loft of the 
cathedral at Prato. ^ 

One of the striking featm'es of liis earliest productions had Ixkui 
slenderness of shape in figures. When he began more assiduously to 
study Mariotto and Pra Bartolommeo, ho fell into the habit of giving 
shortness and plumpness to the human frame. He now corrected even 
this defect, of which evidence is given in the Assumption at Prato, 
whilst in two first-rate representations of single saints as S. (Jirolaino 
sopra la Costa a S. Giorgio in Florence, he is perfect in propor- 
tional division, and at the same time bold, and easy as a thorough 
craftsman might be who still honours and rovoros the pattern of the 
Frate.^ 

In 1510 Mariotto Albertinelli had, with incredible labour, an wo l\ave 
seen, furnished a Virgin and Angel Annunciate to the Com])agnia di 
S. Zanobi, wliioh was valued by Perugino, Granaoci, and Ridolfo Ghir- 
landaio.® After a time, the bretlmen resolved to ask another to do the 
miracles of S. Zanobius on two panels at the sides of the Annunciation ; 
and they gave the commission to Ridolfo. Wo shall not describe the 
composition of the Raising of the Child, but nnorely point out that in 
. this, as in the Burial of the Saint, Ghirlandaio’s skill has readied its 
highest expansion.® Extraordinary liveliness and liaturo Htamp the 
movements and expression of the eager and w^ondering crowd which 
presses round the kneeling bishop, as witli uplifUKl arzns ho restores life 
to the fallen boy. Masterly are the drawing, modelling and traiiwitions 
of Hght and shade, warm, rich, and harmonious, the strong torn of ctilour. 
Grandeur, imposing by its simplicity, marks the bishops who carry the 
corpse of the Saint ; and there is a dignity and breadth in action and 

1 Vasaju, vol xj., p. 287. 

* This represents the Trinity in the centre with angels holding the embloma of 
tlie Passion, the heads of the Twelve Apostles, four BvangolistM, and the Atmuncia- 
tion. These frescoes were valued in 1514 by Lorenzo di (Vetti (Vahaui, to 
vol. viii., p. 209 ; and vol. xi,, p. 291). 

® The Virgin ascends accompanied hy cherubim, betwi>en two ungolji, 
at the sides of her tomb, SS, Margaret, Lorenzo* Catherine, Thomas, Htephen, auil a 
Saint m episcopals. The figures are half the size of life, not fm> fmm 
(wood, oil). See VASAiti, vol. xL, p. 201. 

* S. Francis and S. Catherine ^ood, oil, latje os life), a little injured, but well 
drawn, and in fine easy pose. [07. Academy, Jno. 08.1 

® VaSAJP"'^- ■o'nV xrii -r. liiR 

tion of the 


[No. .1276], a ZnaobiiM raiaiag the dead boy. [No. 1277.] TVeiwle- 
remaons of S, 2»aaobius (wood, oil). 
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drapery that almost equal those of Domenico,^ The system of handling 
peculiar to Mariotto and the Frate had never as yet been so successfully 
applied by Ridolfo, who having previously surpassed Granacci and 
Piero di Oosimo, now rivalled even Andrea del Sarto. Admirable as the 
latter had been in embodying the highest laws of art ; unapproachable as 
he then was in the knowledge of fresco, he lacked something to entitle 
liini to equal praise in the execution of easel pictures, his tones being too 
unsubstantial and misty to give unexceptionable satisfaction, RidoKo as 
a Florentine and an oil painter now stood at the head of his class, in a 
position exactly contrasted with that of his father Domenico, who had 
aclhoved fame by the production of unrivalled mural decorations. Nor 
was this a fleeting interval in his career. The same nobleness is to be 
found in the Madonna and Saints of S. Pier’ Maggiore at Pistoia as in the 
Miracles of S. Zanobius, with an additional touch of Rapliaelesque 
grace ; ^ and Ridolfo deserved, as indeed he obtained, all the encourage- 
ment of his countrymen. He had inherited from his father a principle 
wliich had been held by many gx'eat men before, that an artist, if he kept 
a sJiop, should attend to every order that was brought to him, however 
small it might be. He never grumbled for that reason when asked to 
make pennons, standards, or banners, or to colour crosses, curtains, or 
processional properties.^ Ho preserved by tins means the facility re- 
quired for carrying out vast scenic canvases of wliich the Florentines 
were profuse during the first half of the sixteenth century. The earliest 
of these with which he was connected were mad© for the wedding of 
Giuliano do’ Medici.^ But the most magnificent were undertaken for the 
solemn entry of leo X. into Florence, in November 1515.® On that 
occasion the Republic and the Medici ® vied with each other in the 
sumptuous character of their preparations. Triumphal arches in the 
principal streets of the city were raised and painted by Bacoio d’ Agnolo, 
Jacopo di Sandro, Baocio di Montelupo, Giuliano del Tasso, Granacci, 
Aristotile da S. Gallo, and Rosso. Mimic temples, obelisks, pillars and 
statues like those of Borne were got up by the ingenuity of Baocio 

^ Another picture, a round of the Virgin, Child, and sleeping Boy Baptist, 
No. 1224, at the UfHaei, has quite the stamp of BidoLfo at this time, though it has 
not all tlio beauties of the “ Miracles ” described in the text. The colour is sombre, 
the forms a little paltrjr. Still tliis is comparative only, the conception being pretty 
and essentially Florentine. 

* The Virgin sits in a semioirole of saints the nearest of whom to the spectator 
ore S. Sebastian and Gregory on both side^ of the foreground, the rest being S. 
Antony, two female Saints, and S. James. The figures are life-size (wood, oil). 
The panel scaled here and there, and the colour opaque in certain places from 
retouching. This work is noticed in Vasabi, vol. xi., p, 882. 

® There are records of payments for various matters of this kind in the archives 
of S. M. del Fiore in 1618-9. Seo note to Vasabi, vol. xi., pp. 293-4; voL xiii., p. 77. 

* Vasabx, vol. xL, p. 293. 

» Ibid., vol. viii., p. 183 ; vol. ix., pp. 69, 218, 224, 266 ; vol. xi., pp. 38, 203, 293. 

* ” La Siguoria ® Giuliano de’ Vasabi, vol. xiii., p. 77. 
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Bandinelli, Antonio da S. Gallo, and others. Andi’oa del Sarto and tfacojx) 
Sansovino restored for a day the front of S. Maria del Fioro. Masquerades 
and triumphs were imitated from those of heatheix times. The Guilds, 
as they followed the procession of Leo, wore all gaily dro>ssed iii now 
costumes, and waved flaunting banners or flags on models iuveutod by 
Ridolfo and his journeyman Granacci. Gliirlandaio himself adoruc'd, 
with the help of his apprentices, the papal residence at S. Maria Novtdla, 
and the palace of the Medici, and produced, with Granacci, the scenes for 
the comedies that were given in tlie evening. 

From festive days like these to mournful ones which also required 
the aid of artists, there was but a stop ; and Ridolfo arranged the funeral 
of Giuliano de’ Medici, who died in retirement at the abbey of Fiosole in 
March 1516.^ 

From grave to gay again. In 1618 Lorenzo do’ Modi(ti, ])uk(5 of 
Urbino, held grand court on the day of liis wedding at Florence, the 
“ apparato ” and plays being prepared under the joint superintend- 
ence of Ridolfo and Franciabigio, with the assistance of Aristotilo 
da S. Gallo and Andrea di Cosimo.^ Equal pomp, but of a doU^ful 
kind, at Lorenzo’s death in 1619, when Ridolfo is more in roquent 
than ever.® 

The Medici were grateful to him for his success and punctuality on 
so many of these occasions of joy or grief. Tlioy gave him special marks 
of honour as a citizen of Florence ; and ho \^^as made “ painter of the 
opera of S. Maria del Fiore.* 

The property winch he had inherited from his fatlmr inun^ivscd, in 
spite of the heavy charges that weighed ui)on him in the shap(» of flfteon 
children ; and he was able to number, in liis rotunis to the (jaiasio,'’’’ a 
continual increase in his possessions of land.® In the midst of proHp<‘rity 
he remained consistently honest and conscientious in the pursuit {>f his 
art ; and in spite of the numerous works wliich ho had carried through, 
he showed no signs of relinquisliing any of the diligenco tliat had been so 
conspicuous in his first manhood. Of this wo have a cjonvimung prtjof irt 
a Piet&, of 1621, at S, Agostino of Oollo di ValdcLsa, where the Saviour 
supported by the Virgin and Baptist, mourned l)y tlie Magdalen, and 
adored by SS. Jerome and Nicholas, discloses his iahmt in the saitm path 
as of old. Composition in the fashion of the Frato and Mariot to, rofSncsci 
forms, noble nude, and true harmony of keys exhibit the unaltered per- 
fection of Ms style ; and the sole difforonco that one percoivos is in the 


^ Vasaei, vol. xi., p, 203. 

® Ibid., vol. ix., p. 101 ; vol xi., pn. 203-93. 

® Ibid., vol. xi., p. 293. 

^ capacity in records of 1519. Soc Armpit. Vahaui, xi., 

pp. 293-4. 

* GArn, Oarteggio, vol. u, p. 268. Tho tot " Portata *' is of IBU. 
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comi)arative lightness of tones which have lost some of the old richness 
and fulness.^ 

With greater bravura^ but in the same system, he furnished the 
dexterously handled Assumption of the Compagnia de’ Battilani at 
Florence, now in the Berlin Museum, in which the only fault that can be 
found is slight emptiness of colour ; ^ and we begin to perceive that 
Ridolfo is thinking of his ease and puts his confidence in the aid of his 
disciple Michele. We then enter fully upon a period in which the vigour 
of the man seems on the wane, producing the flat and unrelieved S. 
Jerome Penitent,® and the loosely executed Annunciation, at S. Girolamo,^ 
closing, as it were with the Last Supper of 1643 in the refectory of the 
Angeli at Florence, in which Del Sarto’s Cenacolo at S. Salvi is copied 
with unnecessary fidelity,® 

In this long interval, however, many incidents of interest are worthy 
of notice. We find Ridolfo, in 1620, valuing with Bugiardini an altar- 
pioco by Jacopo del Sellaio,® and in 1524 appraising frescoes by 
Gugliolmo di Marcilla.’’ In 1625 David Ghirlandaio dies in the arms of 
his nephew and surrounded by Ridolfo’s children.® In 1636 the entrance 
of the Emperor Charles V. into Florence gives rise to a display equalling 
if not surpassing that of 1516, in which Ridolfo erects and adorns with 
groat splendour in company of Michele di Ridolfo, a triumphal arch at 
the Canto alia CucuUa.^ 

Similar rejoicings take place at the marriage of Cosimo de’ Medici 
in 1539, and at the clnistening of his son Francesco in 1641.^<> Ridolfo is 
constantly busy for the Grand Duke of Florence in his palace, and he 

^ Wood, oil, figures life-size. In a predella are the arms of Mario di Niccol6 
Boltramini, for whom the picture was ordered (Vasabi, -4rv7^o^., vol. xi., p. 297), 
and tho following subjects : — 1. S. Nicholas visiting the three youths in prison. 
2, Tho Decapitation of Joiin the Baptist. 3. Tho Besurrection. 4. S, Jerome in 
tho Dt^iort. 0, Tho Communion of tho Magdalen. 

“ Berlin Museum [No. 263], with a portrait of Bidolfo, which was taken by 
Vasari for his Lives (see also Vasabi, voI. xi., pp. 292-3). The date of this piece 
may bo fixed just boforo 1627. After the siege of Blorenoo in that year Bidolfo 
ropainto<l tho lowor part that hod been spoilt. In truth the lower Apostles are 
treated more frankly than the glory, the latter being nearer in style to the Prate, 
the former to Sanzio. The portrait is the head of the Saint next to S. John the 
Baptist. 

* Altar to tho left. The colour is fiat and yellowish, the surface polished. In 
tho distance to tho left, 8. Francis receives the Stigmata. To the ri^t the Angel 
leads Tobitv The panel has been scaled in part. 

* Altar to the right. The surface has Bronzino’s enamel (Vasabi, vol, xi., 
p. 291). [Mr. Berenson gives none of the above to Bidolfo.] 

* This fresco is rapidly losii^ colour from damp. The S, Bartholomew especi- 
ally is much injured, as indeed is the whole upper part. 

* MS. records in our hands. 

^ Vasabi, vol, viii., p. 103. 

* Ibid., voL xL, p. 289. 

* Ibid., vol. X., p. 16 ; vol. xi., p, 296 ; and Vasari to Aretino, May 1636, in 
Boa’TABi, Macoolta, pp. 3, 43, and following. 

Vasabi, vol. x., pp. 269-70 ; vol. xi., p. 321 ; vol. xiii., p. 162. 
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paints, 1543, a series of frescoes in the monastery of the Angoli.^ In the 
meantime his clxildren are well educated and enter into business as 
merchants in France and at Ferrara. Ridolfo, without giving tip his 
profession, becomes almost a sleeping partner in his own business, suffers 
from the gout ; but lives on for a while, rolled about in an easy (‘hair. 
At last he is taken from the world in 1560, outliving most of his (contem- 
poraries, except the immortal Michael Angelo.^ 

Of the altarpieces which may be said to have been jointly done by 
Ridolfo and his disciple Michele di Ridolfo, we make the following list : — 

Florence. S. Felice in Piazza. — Virgin, Child, and iSS. Tiartholomew, 
Sebastian, Peter, and another, with the Eternal amongst angels in bene- 
diction (wood, oil, figures life-size), injuied by restoring. There b some 
affectation in the Madonna. The enamel surface is like Bronzino’s (this is 
not the “ tavola ” mentioned by Vasaki, vol. xi., p. 295). 

Florence. 8. Spirito, originally in the Cappclla do’ Segni, now in ilnc left 
transept (Vasari, vol. xi., p. 295). Virgin and Child, behind whom is K Ann. 
At the sides, four standing Saints and SS. Mary Magdalen and Catherine 
kneeling (wood, oil, much damaged). Same as above. Virgin and Child 
between SS. Bartholomew and Benedict, erect, Giovanni Gualberto and 
another kneeling (wood, oil, life-size). Christ carrying His Cross. The first 
is a soft and rather feeble production, reminiscent of the Eanha(des(jUo in 
the Virgin and Child, of a mild, rosy tone, with a touch of Credi from whoss^ 
school Michele came. The second is a sort of replica of the altarpie(‘0 at th<^ 
Palazzo Antinori. 

Florence. Academy of Arts. — ^No. 85 [?] Virgin and Child betwetm the 
Icneeling SS. Francis and Chiara, the standing James and LawreruM*.. Wood, 
oil. Same Gallery, same room. [No. 69 ?] Marriage of S. Catherine. The 
first was once in SS. Jacopo e Francesco (Vasari, vol. xi., p. 295) : the second 
in S. Catarina at Florence. These are also weak and of a rosy tone. Same 
Gallery. [No. 189?] Martyrdom of the Companions of S. ITrsulu. Dcmhtful. 
[1 By Michele Ghirlandaio.] 

Florence. [No, 180]. Holy Family, better than the foregoing, and 

apparently done by Ridolfo, with little or no help from Micdiele. 

Florence. 8. Marco, Sacristy. — Annunciation, in the same style* as the 
pictures at the Academy (but see arUea^ “ Fra Bartolommeo ”). 

Florence. Galleria Torrigiam. — Of the same class and character aa the 
foregoing is a fine copy of a Virgin and Child by Raphael, now No, 38 in the 
Bridgewater Gallery in London. 

Florence. 8. Jacopo di RipoU.—Tvro pieces here have been already 
noticed. A third, of a different period, may be added to them. It repre- 
sents the Marriage of S. Catherine (Vasari, vol. xi., p. 287), (ho Virgin and 
Child recalling Sanzio ; and takes a place in the series here dassiiuul on A<*counli 
of the gentleness of the types, the light rosy tints, and slight shadows.*^ 

Florence. 8. Martino delle Mon<zc/ie.— Virgin and “Child, on (douds; 
below, S. Sebastian and another saint. Two angels fly above the head of 

1 Where his brother Bartolommeo was in orders, Vasakt, vol. xi., pp, 2^9-90, 

* Vasari, vol. xl, p. 298. » [Now at La Quilted 
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tKo Madonna. Distance, landscape (wood, oil, figures large as life). Similar 
to tlie last mentioned.^ 

Prato* S* Rocco, — Seen in 1857. Once in possession of Signor Griov. 
Gagliardi of Florence. Virgin, Child, S. Sebastian and S. Eoch (Vasabi, 
vol. xi., p. 296). 

Florence* Gates of S. Gallo^ al Prato and alia Croce* — There are remnants, 
in the first, of a Virgin and Child between SS. John Baptist and Cosmo ; in 
the second, of a Madonna, with the same saints ; in the third, of the Virgin 
and Child, between SS. J ohn the Baptist and Ambrose (Vasari, vol. xi., p. 298). 

Venice Academy* — No. 536. Virgin and Child between two angels with 
lilies, SS. Peter Martyr and Lucy (much repainted, the angel at the side of 
S. Peter renewed as to the head) ; a work more like Mainardi than Eidolfo. 

Rome* Galleria BorgJiese* — No. 35. Portrait of a man three-quarters to 
the left, in long hair and cap, assigned to Eaphael, injured by restoring and 
in the manner of Eidolfo. 

Hampton Court* — No. 1084. Portrait of a man, in very bad condition, 
but recalling Eidolfo.^ 

Of Bidolfo’s pupils we shall at present only mention Mariano da Pesoia, 
whose pictures may be taken in the following order : — 

Florence* TJfjizi* — [No. ?], Virgin, Child, and 8. Elizabeth presenting the 
infant Baptist. Though Vasari says that Mariano was Eidolfo’s pupil, the 

^ Tho followmg have been either not seen by the authors, or fail altogether, 
Kot soon : — ^Eipoli — Virgin and Saints (Vasaui, vol. xi., p. 295). Florence— Ognis- 
santi; Virgin, Baptist, and S. Komualdo (Vasari, vol. xi., p. 291). Prato — 
IDuomo ; Virgin giving tho Girdle to S. Thomas (Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 291). [This 
is doubtless the picture montionod supra^ p, 470], Florence — Ohiesa della 
Concoziono via de* Servi: Meeting of S. Anna and Joachim, now in Casa 
Passorini (Vasabi, and Annot^ vol. xi., pp. 291-2). Florence (near) — Giogoli 
Pieve; Tabemaole; Virgin, Child, and Angels (Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 293). Flor- 
ence (near) — Certosa de’ Camaldoli: Tabemaole frescoes (Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 293). 
Monte S, Savino — ^Madonna de’ Vertigli: monochromes, scenes from the life of 
Joseph; altarpiece and fresco of the Visitation (Vasabi, vol. xi., pp. 296, 323), 
Gone: — ^Florence — Ceatollo or S. M. Madd. de’ Pazzji: Nativity (Vasabi, vol. xi., 
p. 288), Floronco— SS. Annunziata de* Servi: S. Michael Archangel, copied 
from Fra Bartolommeo in the oometory of S. M. Nuova (ibid,, p. 294). Florence — 
S. j^olioit^: two chapels in fresco, visible in Bicha’s time (Ohieae, vol, ix., pp. 303-8 ; 
and Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 296). Florence — Compagnia de’ Neri : Martyrdom of the 
Baptist (Vasabi, vol xi, p. 296). Florence — Borgo S. Friano alle Monaohine; 
Annunciation (ibid., p. 205), Florence— S. Martino alia Palma: tavola (ibid., 
p. 290), CittA di CastoHo — S. Fiordo : S. Anna (ibid.). The three feats of Hercules 
sent to France (ibid., pp. 291-2). 

* [Mr. Beronson speaks of a Nativity, No. 68, in the Gallery at Buda-Pesth; 
a Madonna and infant John, No. 71, in the Museum at Dijon ; two panels each with 
three Angels, Nos. 83 and 87, ^ tho Florence Academy; a Portrait of a Man in 
Coll Beattie at Glasgow; and Portrait of Girolamo Benivieni in CoU. Lady Henry 
Somerset at l^igate.] 

a following spoken of here under Albertinelli he gives to Eidolfo : — ^Portrait of 
th, No. 207, Pitti Gallery; Portrait of a Man, No. 129, Corsini; Portrait of 
Old Man and Portrait of Ardinghelli in Palazzo Torrigiani, Florence. 

[MorelH gives to Eidolfo the Portrait of a Goldsmith in the Pitti, and Portrait 
of a Man ascribed to FranciA in the Louvre, No. 318 ; the Angels, Nos, 83 and 87, 
in Florence Academy ; the Virgin, Child, and SS. Elizabeth and John (ascribed to 
Al£ani)in the XJffizi (this last doubtfully) ; and a Portrait, said to be of Girolamo 
Benivieni, in the Torrigiani Coll, at Florence (now in Mr. Somers Somerset’s ColL 
at Eeigate).] 
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picture liere cited by him (voL xi., p. 294) in no wise reminds us of that niasier. 
The composition is fair, but the forms are swollen and the tone bricky. The 
art revealed is lifeless. In the same character we have a number of others, 
Florence. Casa TorrigianL — ^Virgin, Child, youthful Baptist and S. 
Joseph. Wood, oil, enamel surface. 

Florence. MarcTme Pianciatichi. — ^No, 12. Virgin and Chihl (but sec 
a/iiea, “Fra Bartolommeo”). 

Brussels. Museum. — No. 309. Holy Family (see ayitea, “Sogliani”). 
Mont'peUier. MuseeFahre. — No. 210. Portrait of Petrarch {^). Assigned 
to Kidolfo, but more modern. 


In Francesco Granacoi, who preserved tlirough life an intimate con- 
nection with the family of the Ghirlandai, wo soo how happily a man 
of respectable attainments can reach a haven of comfort in liis old age, 
when his ambition does not exceed Ms skill, and w^hen ho sliows in daily 
intercourse a kindly and cheerful disposition. Granacoi seems to have 
possessed, in a supreme degree, the art of being companionable. Ho 
was quick at discerning talents surpassing Ms own, and before these he 
took off Ms hat, acknowledging with surprising modesty the superiority 
even of those who were by many years his juniors. Hence the friend- 
sMp wMch united Mm with Michael Angelo, and his willingncsH, at a 
later period, to act as the assistant of Ridolfo GMrlandaio. Hence his 
inability to fill any of the Mgh places reserved for the groat men of 
Ms ago. He was born in 1469,^ and bred in the atelier of Domenico 
and David GMrlandaio.® In the Brancacci Chapel, whore ho studied 
like most candidates for pictorial fame, ho sat to Filippino LiplUt who 
took Ms portrait in the Resurrection of the King’s Son.® llin youth 
was thus spent in the company of the best manters of the fiftcionih 
centii^ ; and in the shop where he served, he was hold to be the most 
promising of draughtsmen.* As Michael Angelo bc^gan his tiuu^ with 
Domenico GMrlandaio in 1488, Granacoi at once obHOrvod the lad’s 
precocious nature, and furnished Mm abundantly wnth drawings ; and 
thus laid the foundation of a lasting intimacy.® It was about this |wriod 
that Lorenzo de’ Medici, having placed his collootion anchor the charge 
of Bertoldo, had determined to try, if it were not possible to bring up 
some boys as sculptors, in view of restoring to that bram^h the imiK^rt- 
ance it had lost in consequence of the groat pro-oiuiuouco msquind by 
professors of painting.® Domenico Ghirlandaio having been connulted 
upon tMs subject, entrusted Granacoi and Michael Angelo (1489) to 


1 The “ Pot tata ^ Catasto ” of Oranaoci’s mother, datcwl 1480 (Ga.vi 5 , Vnrtmjh, 
fw>/c to vol. u*> p. 468), states that at that tiaxio Ffsacssoo was ohtvon y&ats ol4* 

* V^^t, yol V., p 80 : voL ix., pp. 217-8 j vol, *i., p. 285, 

" Ibid., voL lu., p. 162 ; voL v., p. 243, 

* Ibid., voL ix., p. 218. 

* Ibid., vol. vii., p. 206; voL xii., pp. 162-8. 


* Ibid., vol. xlL, p, 169. 
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Loronzo as the most likely scholars ; and thus the companionship which 
had begun under favourable circumstances seemed destined to a happy 
continuance. Michael Angelo soon did justice to the choice of Ghir- 
landaio, and during his rapid progress repaid the kindness of Granacoi 
by presents of designs and by advice.^ But Granacoi did not for his 
part take to sculpture ; and Lorenzo was only enabled to use him 
as a draughtsman and decorator in the jousts and triumphs with 
wliich he kept the Florentines in good humour at carnival time. In 
these, however, according to the testimony of Vasari, Granacoi was 
admitted to have been highly successful; and here also Domenico 
Ghirlandaio approved himself a competent judge of the ability of his 
pupil.® 

If it ever happened to Granacci to take an extensive share in any 
of the numerous undertakings in Domenico’s atelier, we should say he 
may have been principally occupied in the production of a Madonna 
amongst Saints, now at Mr. Barker’s in London,® or a Coronation of 
the Virgin in Santa Cecilia at CittJi di Gastello.^ In Ghirlandaio’s great 
frescoes at S. TrinitJi, or S. M. Novella, his help was of too general a 
character to be perceptible. But he took part in the altarpieces finished 
by Benedetto and David after 1494; and two figures of Saints — 
S. Antony, in which his co-operation is proved by Vasari,® or S. 
Vincent, upon which, though finer, the Aretine is silent — disclose a not- 
able superiority over the brothers of Domenico Ghirlandaio, an approxi- 
mation, indeed, to the latter in form, proportions, outline, and drapery.® 

Wo might believe, in consideration of two very clear toned, and 
sh'ghtly relieved, but much finished bust likenesses of a male and female, 
in the Museum of Berlin, and in the Gallery of Oxford, that Granacci 
was frequently engaged in his youth as a portrait painter.*^ His tendency 


1 Vasabi, vol. xii., pp. 1C2-3. 

* Ibid., vol. ix., p. 218; vol. xi., p. 203. ® See mtea, 

^ Soe antea. The Virgin, kneels to the right, before Christ, in a circular glory 
of cherubs^ heads, outsido of which eight angols play musical instruments. Below, 
on clouds, aro SS. Francis, Bernardino, and Bonavontura erect (left), Louis, 
another, end Antony erect (right). In tho centre, Imeeling, SS. Rosa, Mary 
Magdalen, Catherine, and Chiara. This altarpiece is called a Piero della Fran- 
ooBca, but tho figures are slenderer than his, and tho tempera has the reddish fiesh 
tints of Granacci. 


® Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 286. 

• These remarks apply more particularly to the S. Vincent ; a tempera which 
is numbered No. 74 in the Berlin Museum ; the S. Antony being No. 76 in the 
same Gallery, and in oil 

^ l^rlin Museum [No. 80]. Female, three-quarter, to the left, tempera, with 
the words **Noli mo Tangere ** on the parapet of the opening at which the bust is 
visible. The school of Bom. Ghirlandaio and Mainardi is here plainly revealed ; 
and the execution is not unlike that of a profile (No. 81, Berlin) attributed to 
Sandro Botticelli. [No. 80 is ascribed by Mr. Berenson, doubtfully, to Lorenzo 
di Credl] 

Oxford Gallery. Male, full face, almost life-size, ascribed to Masaccio (tempera, 
almost life-size). Same character as the foregoing. 
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This tendency to fall off from Ms old allegiance may have been 
hastened by an incident wMch could not but cool the relations bet^veon 
Granacci and Michael Angelo. In 1508, it was proposed that the vault- 
ing of the Sixtine Chapel should bo decorated with frescoes, and Ibtona- 
rotti, upon whom tMs duty devolved, sent to Floreuoo for a^^sis^autH, 
amongst whom Bugiardini and Granacci were the most prominent. 
Upon trial, even these were found very far from the mark by their 
fastidious employer, who, instead of dismissing, locked tlio dcK»r of tlu^ 
chapel as well as of Ms own house, against thom.^ It was natural that 
Granacci after tMs rebuff' should feel very greatly angered, and t'ather 
inclined to forget than to remember the lessons of a man to whom he 
owed much indeed, but who had treated him too rudely. 

Certain it is that the influence of Raphael now gained the ascendant 
with Granacci ; and there are two very fine Virgins in Glory, at the 
Uffizi and Academy of Arts in Florence, as well as some Holy PamilicH 
wMch fully bear out this statement. 

In the Virgin in Glory, at the Uffizi, two angels at the sides of 
the glory are Eaphaelesque rather than purely Florentine. Hio Virgin^s 
own face is of a gentle softness wMch certainly had not its origin in 
Buonarotti ; whilst the S. Thomas, to whom she hands the girdle, and 
the Archangel Michael, below, are more in the Herculean mould.^ The 
same contrasts are to be seen at the Academy, where the Virgin lf)oks 
down from heaven at four kneeling saints ; ® and a H<dy Family at the 
Pitti, though a little low in tone and reminiscent of Ihdigo, still H(*ems 
to have been composed by Granacci in the same mood.'* 

Elsewhere we trace in Granacci a bias in the direction of Fra Harlo- 
lommeo, as in two ovals representing S. Anthony and an angel, in the 
University Gallery at Oxford;® and the same aspect <>f hm tident i« 
divulged in an Assumption belonging to the Earl of Warwick, conwidt'nHi 
hitherto by many as a masterpiece of Raphael and the Prate.® 

1 Vasabi, vol. xii., p. 190. 

® TJffizi [No. 1280]. The Virgiu and Child, botwoon two atigeiri, in a glory 
flaming rays, ^ves the girdle to S. Thomas, who knoola Mow With tht» Ar<j}itmgel 
Michael near him. Figures life-sizo, the Archangel grand, but of Ht atwro. 

® Florence, Academy of Arte [No. 08]. Tho Virgin in prayer, in rhnulK mv* 
rounded by a flaming glory and four angels, Bolow, tho kmnmng 88. 

Bernard, the Cardinal Giovanni Gualberto, anti Georgtj. Tiiis piciurtj is* gautiy, 
owing to abrasion and restoring. Wood, oil, figures lifo*»ize. Diataut^t, a iuiuiiioarje. 

* Pitti [No. 345], Bound, wood, oil. Tlio Virgin tho (JhiUi, who hokltt 

a hook and turns towards tho young Baptist holding the CrosH. Tlio eohjur is vory 
smoothly enamelled, with rubbed glazes in the shadows, im<l rather oloiwly ni tlw) 
outlines. 

In the same manner wo have a round of tho Virgin and Cldltl, with two tuii^riiig 
angels, belonging to Mr. Fuller Maitland, and a Holy Family, l^longing to G. F, 
H, Vernon, Esq., feebler, though still in Granaoci’s stylo. 

® Small panols. The colour in part fallen out, and more dropping. 

« This panel (No. 01, at Manchester) is mentioned by OKifstiloeitltAOm Waacikk, 
Trea^res, vbi sup., p. 499, and by Passavant, Eaphasi, vol. i., p. 130, i*«ul vol II., 
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Wo believe that Granacci surrendered himself to scene-painting 
chiefly when he joined the atelier of Eidolfo Ghirlandaio, after his return 
from Rome and his quarrel with Michael Angelo. As Ridolfo’s partner 
probably ho assisted in valuing Mariotto’s Annunciation in 1510 ; ^ and 
in tlio same subordinate position he painted standai'ds, theatrical 
liangingKS, and one of the triumphal arches at Florence, in 1516, at 
the solemn entrance of Leo X.^ He also furnished cartoons for glass to 
the brotherhood of the Gesuati.^ But he lived for many years after 
that, making a will in 1533,* and died in. 1543,^ without our being able 
to ascertain whether he was entrusted in the interval with any great or 
independent commissions.® 

p. 414. Tho Virgin looks down from a glory of flaming rays. At the side of her 
tomb Imool SS. Thomas and Francis, at whose flanks stand S. Paxil and another. 
Wo can soe, in tliis picture, nothing of the Frate or of Raphael, but we perceive 
that it is tlio work of a Florentine under the inspiration of both thoso masters. 
Tlxo toclmical handling is liko that of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio and Granacci, tho 
C'.ornposition essentially that of the latter. 

Vasabx, vol. vii., p. 185. 

Ibid., vol. viii., p. 267 ; voL ix., pp. 218-9. 

Ibid,, vol. ix., p. 221. 

Gayej, Cartetjgio^ vol. ii„ p. 468. 

TaxK Alfdb,y od lit. He was buried in S. Apostolo at Florence, 

Amongst the missing works of Granacci, we note scenes from the Life of Joseph 
mentioned by Vasakt, vol. ix., p. 220. Wo have not seen the Virgin and two 
oluldron, SS. Zanobius and Francis, once in S. Gallo (Vasahi, vol. ix., p. 2211, 
and said to belong to the brothers Govoni at Florence (Annotf ibid.). [To this 
list IMh*. Beronson adds a small Crucifixion (L.) at Darmstadt; two panels of the 
Life of S. Joseph (L,), No. 1249 and 1282 in TJfiizi; two panels of Life of the Baptist 
(E.) in Coll, of Lord Ashburnham; a Holy Family, No. 1065, at Munich; aPiet^ in 
Coll. Jarves, New York ; a Portrait of a Lady at Panshanger ; a Piet^i in the church 
at Quintole, near Florence; a Madonna with SS. Gherordo and Doimino in tho 
church at Villa Magna, near Florence ; a portrait of Maddalena Strozzi as S. Cathe- 
rine, and a Hobe at the Borghese Gallery, Rome ; and a S. Lucy before her Judges 
in Coll. Lord Kinnaird in Scotland. Morelli considers the Life of Joseph panels 
in the Uflizi to bo by Franciabigio (c/, DeKa Pittura Italiana^ p. 93). Morelli gave to 
Granacci the Florence Academy panels, Nos- 285-90, Stories of Saints.] 



CHAPTEE XX 

ANDREA DEL SARTO 


THOtroH Andrea del Sarto was but the son of a tailor, hia podiprco has 
been traced with ease into the fourteenth century. His groat-grand- 
ather, Luca di Paolo del Migliore, was an agricultural lalxnirer, his 
grandfather a hnen-weaver. Agnolo, the tailor, was twenty-seven yt>ars 
old when his wife Costanza gave birth (1487) to Andrea del Sarh). 
Their usual place of abode was Gualfonda, until 1504, when they 
lived in the Popolo di S. Paolo but previous to the latter date, 
the future painter had been apprenticed ; and alnusst biforo it wsw 

1 Root of the family of A, D, J^Utrio, 

Hero, b. 1425. 

Antonio, b. 1427* 

Francosco, b. 1420, woavor, m. (Jtnun'ra, 
b. 1441. 

Maria, b. 1442. 

Antonia, b. 1445. 

Agnolo, tailor, b. MOO, ii>. C’onKfanaa, b. 
MOS. 

Androa, prioHt, b. 1401. 

Oiovanna, b. 1402, 

Domonioiv, b. 1400. 

Agnolotta, b. 14<U). 

Lucrotia, b. 1485. 

ANDREA, VAwrm, b. 1487, f 1531. 
(Vasari, iu wror. vol. vti., p. 25 J, 
datoH his birth 1478.) 

Veronlcii, h, 1402. 

Franocwca, b, 1495. 

Domonico. 

Amongst the ancestors of Androa del Sarto. Luca livcnl in S. Marta a liuiimo 
(Catast. 1427 Port. d. Contado Quart. S. Giov^, Popolo B. Mariti a Huinno, Piviort^ 
di ITiesole. Luca is then thirty-fivo years of age). Ho afU'rwtinis wont to H. llario 
a Montereggi (Catast. 1466, Port. d. Contado Q. S. G. l^ d. FioHoh^ PttpoU* <U H. 
llario a Montereggi. Potosterie di Sosto). 

Francesco came to reside near Florence. Pivioro di B. Giovanni of Flor**xm> 
(Catast. d. Contado 1471, Quart. S. M. Novella Piv. S. Giov. t P<tp, H. di 

Dentro da S. Gallo, Potesteria di Firenze. FrancoHco, who mtvkoH the rettirn, in 
forty years old. 

Agnolo in 1487 lived in Gualfomlo, and in 1504 in Popolo B. Paolo of 
(Cat. d. Contado 1487. Quart, di S. M, Novella, Piv. d. 8* (Hov. Firen<;a* Pop* 
S. M. Novella dentro, Agnolo, who^^makes^tho^retum, iH^thirty, and myn liw ston 
Andrea is one year old. 

It is clear that the family name of Vanmwjchi never had any foundation in 
fact. But so© also Tav, Alfdb,, ad lit. (Favoured by MniAN£un.) 

m 


Luca di Paolo di Migliore, b. 1392, 
labourer, m. Agnola, b. 1402; begetsl 


Francesco, begets 


Agnolo, begets 
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possible that he could read (1494) he was introduced to the shop of a 
goldsmith.^ 

A declared aversion to cold chisels and files was the first sign that 
the boy gave of his unfitness for the business he was bound to. But he 
showed no such disinclination for the models from which the journey- 
men of his mjister were made to work. His childish cleverness in drawing 
from them was w'atched with interest, if not by the goldsmith, at least 
by his neighbour Gian Barile ; and the result was the transfer of Andrea 
from the one to the other. 

Whatever might have been the chagrin of Agnolo that his son should 
bo withdrawn from a great guild to be entered into a lesser one, he was 
obliged to yield to circumstances, and Gian Barile kept Andrea till 
about 1498. 

There is no telling how Del Sarto would have turned out had the 
connection lasted longer. Gian Barile was a man of contemptible talents 
and coarse manners,^ to whom his pupil may have been indebted for 
much that was slipshod and common in his ways ; but if he had faults, 
want of sympathy and generosity was not one of them, and this he 
proved by recommending the youth as a draughtsman and a colourist 
to Piero di Cosimo. Upon trial, this eccentric artist fully approved of 
Barilo’s judgment. He kept Del Sarto for years, allowing liim spare 
hours for outside study,® especially at the cartoons of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo, and delighted to hear that amongst all the striplings 
who copied there, his garzone was one of the ablest.^ 

In the Papal HaU, where these famed compositions stood, the earliest 
visitors were Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, Raphael, Granacci, Baccio Bandinelli, 
and the Spaniard Berruguete ; in Andrea’s time, that is about 1 SOT- 
ISOS, Eranciabigio, Jacopo Sansovino, Rosso, Maturino, Lorenzetto, 
l^nd Tribolo.^ It was there that the friendly intercourse of Del Sarto 
and Pranciabigio commenced, there that they matured a plan for 
opening a joint shop of their own. 

We shall not pretend to give an exact date to this event, though 
we suppose that it occurred before the frescoes illustrative of the life 
of the Beato Filippo Benizzi were begun in the court of the SS. Annunziata 
de’ Servi. 

» Vasabi, voL viit, p. 252, says Andrea was boimd to a goldsmith when seven 
years old, 

» Ibid., vol viii., p. 252. He must not be confounded with Giovanni BariU 
of Siena, for notices of whom see Com. in Vasaut, vol. viii., p. 93 and following, 
and Doc, 8m, 

® At the Brancaooi Ibid., vol. iii., p. 162. 

* Ibid., vol viii, p, 252; vol X, p. 296. The Aretine only alludes to one 
instance where Andrea del Sarto had a share in Piero di Cosimo’s works, and that 
is when the car of death was made for one of the carnivals during the supremacy 
at Florence of the Soderini (vol vii., pp. 115 to 117). 

» ibid., vol xii„ p. 179. 
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Franciabigio and Del Sarto took a lodging togotlier on iho Piazza 
del Grano, in the heart of Florence, and are said to have worked in 
common, their maiden undertaldng being perhaps the Bapt ism of 
Christ at the Scalzo, which Vasari classes amongst the firsi of Andreas 
efforts. We must confess grave doubts as to whether this (episode (‘ould 
have been executed by Del Sarto alone— so different is neglected 
drawing, or the unrefined character of the figures, from that which is to 
be found at the Servi, We might, however, admit that such a pro- 
duction by two young masters just entering upon their c‘areer would 
be accepted as an instalment of great promise and indiK ‘0 many tt> give 
them their patronage. As a cento of Franciabigio and l)('l Sarto iti 
which the impress of Andrea is preponderant, wo may look U})on it a 
valuable and perhaps uniqxie product of an assoctation whitdi was soon 
dissolved. Tlie two men had both been nurtured at one sourt^.o. Andrea 
at the school of Piero di Cosimo, the imitator of Leonardo, and the 
companion of Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto ; Franc‘iabigio \inder the 
tuition of Mariotto. Franciabigio had loss genius than Del Sarto, but 
lie was the elder of the two. So the partners probably agre^nl to livt^ 
together, but to paint apart. They often spent their days in tlu^ sanuj* 
places, but never, as far as we know, divided the labours of one atul 
the same picture.’* They competed at the Servi, at the Scalzo, at Poggio 
a Caiano ; but contemporary history contains no roferen<?e to anything 
that they did in companionship. That the Baptism of Christ was the 
first of a long series at the Scalzo, and that it was followc^d by the H(^(^nes 
from the life of the Beato Filippo Bonizzi, at the Servi, is as clear from 
Vasari as from the evidence of style, the latter being entirely Andrea's 
without assistance from Franciabigio. But the more fact of two such 
competitors living in constant intercourse led to the inevitable results, 
that Franciabigio assumed and kept a rominiacenco of Del Sarto, and 
Andrea for his part took something from his friend* 

There is a panel in the Duke of Northumberiand'a castle of Alnwick, 
in which a man of twenty, in a black cap covering long hair, silH ntst ing 
his elbow on a table. The hand thus reposing holds a scroll with an 
illegible direction* On the table itself is an ink-bottle, a ptnn, and a 
sheet of paper, on the corner of which one reads : Ar4 DX , . * akpej&a 
DXL SABTO pioTORE . . * ENTTA.” * This IS supposod to bo Audrca's 
own portrait, though it might represent another and unknown iwrsnin 
It is coloured in a soft and harmonious manner in oil, with well-fusctd 

^ The ourtai^ of the altarpiece at tho Servi, by Filippino and Perugino, are 
now proved to have been, not by Franciabigio and Andrea do! Sarto, m Vasaici 
says (vol. vm., p. 253), but by Andrea di Cosimo, who did them in inW lh 
Vas^i, vql. i3c., p. Ill, Annot 

Ine wor(^ immediately following *‘Al di ’’ are not fmrtinilarlv rlcttf, mnl 
may be omitted. 
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and fatty impasto ; but it is somewhat empty, feeble in the transitions 
from light to shade, and timidly drawn. The technical method is that 
of Eranciabigio’s teacher, Mariotto, the character generally that of Del 
Sarto in the frescoes of the Servi, but without the breadth to which 
ho already expands there. In this effort to approximate to Albertinelli 
and Era Bartolommeo, we trace the force of Franciabigio’s persuasion 
or precept on Andrea ; unless w^’e assume that Franciabigio is himself 
the author, in which case he and Del Sarto would have painted exactly 
alike. Yet as Andrea for some time longer felt a sympathetic leaning 
towards the Frate and Albertinelli, we may consider him more likely to 
have done the portrait of Alnwick Castle than Franciabigio. 

Since the days of Baldovinetti and Cosimo Rosselli, the court of the 
Convent of the Servi had received no additional decoration. In one 
corner Alesso had left a Nativity, carried out in new and perishable 
materials ; in another, Rosselli had scarcely fiboished a Miracle of the 
sainted Philip. The Brotherhood of the Servi, though poor, was 
ambitious of completing these adornments, and with much tact sought 
out rising men from whom skill and small charges were to be expected. 
Thus it was that from 1609 to 1514 it had in employ three young fellows 
of great promise — ^Franciabigio, Andrea del Sarto, and Andrea Feltrini. 
We can scarcely tell, indeed, whether most to admire the cleverness 
which could discern the value of these youths, or the cunning with 
which jealousy was sown between Franciabigio and Del Sarto, in order 
that the convent might reap the advantage of their rivalry. To the 
latter, who had already the reputation of being soft and malleable, the 
sacristan Fra Mariano suggested how qxiickly his name would become 
known were he to leave a successful proof of his talent in a public and 
much frequented locality ; and how important it would be for him to 
work rather there than elsewhere, even for a minimum of wages. It 
was hinted meanwhile that if he refused so favourable an offer, Francia- 
bigio would accept it — ^nay, had already consented to do so. This final 
argument appeared so conclusive to Andrea that he signed a contract 
for three frescoes, which he immediately began ; and in a few months 
he had uncovered S. Philip sharing his Cloak with the Leper ; 
S* Philip cursing the Gamblers ; S. Philip restoring the Girl possessed 
of a DeviL^ / * 

Age has affected the episode of the Saint and the Leper, in which 
Andrea's ability as a draughtsman and an imitator of easy motion is 
divulged in figures of good proportions. The Curse of the Gamblers is 
more spirited, and illustrates Andrea's versatility in thought, as well as 
the power with which he gives life to every part of a vast landscape. 
The rabble of men-at-arms playing cards under a tree has been over- 

1 Vasabi, vol. vui., pp. 265-6. 
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whelmed or dispersed by a stroke of lightning at the moiuoiit when the 
saint turned to assure them of the wrath of God. The two attendant 
brethren have stopped because S. Philix) halted. The muleteer in the 
distance hurries away as he looks back at the havoc ; the whole. st‘ene, 
so vivid in its contrasts, so happily im^JuIsivo in their I'ench'ring, that 
little remains to be desired except perhaps some of thai» higlun* and 
homely quality the lack of which makes Andrea take a place below 
Pra Bartolommeo. A ready action, variety of position, ap}>n)priate 
drapery, line and accurate drawing of frame and limb, clis(‘lose his inbtwu 
strength, as well as facility for making the best features of the great 
masters liis owm. Space, divided according to the rultM of flu* best 
Florentines, is filled up with a sense of the iindoui)ted dignity and 
earnestness of legendary history. In the groups, life, pulsation, atul the 
boldness of Uccello distinguish every personage, 'i'he ericc-ution is that 
of a man already confident in iiimsolf, uniting froedtun with rapidity in 
reproduction, not clinging rigidly to pure science and sev<u*e mt*asuro, 
but substituting for those quickness and spirit. 

The same simplicity and tact are j^rosorvod in the central (*pihOd(i 
of the fresco in which S. Philip drives the demon out of tlu^ ftuuaU^ suji- 
ported in the arms of her relations; the interest of the sp(y‘.tabuv^ in 
the miracle being well kept up and made evident without (joarstmesH 
either in attitude or in expression. 

The ajiplause wliich the^e throe pieces rocoived eucH>uragod Andrea 
to proceed, and he at onco resumed the brush for the i)<*ath W, 
Philip, and the Children Cured by S. Philij>’s (ianmuit. 

The first of these, arranged in a form that was scatv<dy to avoichnl, 
represents a friar behind a coucli, loaning over the prostrate Ixsly ot 
the saint, whilst two groups stand on the sides of the forcgn'ound. 
clergy in rear to the loft suspend thoir cliant in order to e.\ press thotr 
surprise at a wonder occurring before their eyes. A child lies dead on the 
floor, and revives at the touch of the bier, the two incidtmts of the <lc*.ath 
and resurrection being judiciously compressed into ont^ In this, ttioro 
than in any other composition of the sorio.H, Del tells of the hlitdy 
wliich he devoted to Domenico Ghirlandaio, not only for the Kake of 
fit distribution, but for the purpose of acquiring a just paHition of the 
masses of light and shade. Nothing can bo more cslearly demount rated 
than this in the head of the friar wlio loans over 8. i^Julip, wher<i the 
transitions are given with remarkable force ; nor would the freneo as a 
whole have lost anytliing had this law of equilibrium bexm extended 
with equal impartiality to the rest of the dramatis j)crsmr}e* But Andrea 
seems never to have been fully penetrated with the necesttity for appiy^ 
ing the strict rules of chiaroscuro. Carried away by liis feeling for 
harmony of colour, and charmed whenovot ho could realiK© a vague and 
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vaporous twilight of tone, he was unable to combine that appearance 
with absolute neutral contrasts ; especially when urged onwards by the 
supreme ease and confidence with which he was gifted. But whilst he 
was thus robbed of one quality, the balance was almost restored by 
the facility with which he obtained transparence, gay colours, and 
smoothness in the melting of tints into each other. Without hesita- 
tion, and, as Vasari said, ‘‘ senta errori^'^ in a somewhat subdued and 
quiet key, he overcame the greatest difficulties of his art, and if not 
in 1510, certainly in 1514, deserved to be called the best fresco painter 
of Central Italy, not excepting even Sanzio. If his aim principally was 
to roach this point, it was natural that ho should be unable to stop at 
will to attend to the modelling of form or to achieve that which a 
more phlegmatic but less able frescante would have done. For if the 
latter had failed in this at one sitting, he would have tried to supply 
the deficiency at a second by dry touching, a remedy which Del Sarto 
habitually disdained. 

The Children Cured by the Dress of S. Philip is attractive, 
symmetrical, and full of truth. A priest, in a doorway, lays the cloth 
on the head of a child knecHng in front of its mother. Two persons 
ascend, or stand at the foot of the steps on each hand. To the left, a 
cripple reooivos charity ; to the right, an aged man leaning on his staff 
is tlie portrait of Del Sartors friend, Andi'ea della Robbia. Fleshy 
rounded curves in the contour of females denotes sensuality in the artist. 
Males are depicted with a rougher, coarser grain of flesh. Each party to 
the action has his individuality. Avoiding an ideal of perfection to 
which he might be obliged to cling, as we see the Frate occasionally 
doing, Andrea has no thought for anything but the reality. Yet that 
reality, if below the ideal and not absolutely select, is dignified and 
genuine. The drawing is good in style and invariably correct. The 
motions are without strain, and generally appropriate. There is a 
conscientious attendance to all requirements, such as we are not always 
able to find at a subsequent period. The general tone is powerful, 
harmonically without discord, tasteful, and pleasing.^ 

As a whole, we possess in these five frescoes, done, we must remember, 
before the close of 1510, a very creditable series, in which we find no 
difficulty in tracing how much Andrea del Sarto was indebted to the 
works of Leonardo, Fra Bartolomimeo, and Mariotto. From the first 
he took a dimpled smile that might almost he called stereotype ; and 
jErom the two last, certain models of form and the peculiar seeking after 
elegance which they derived from Da Vinci. To the warm and sympa- 
thetic gaiety of colour remarkable in the Frate, he gave an additional 

^ On the foregrotuid wo read : *' a, n. mux.” Vasaui fully describes these 
five frescoes (vol vixi., pp. 265-'7). 
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vagueness and transparency ; to tlio full and swelling forms of female 
beauty in Della Porta, something more of the sensuous, T h(^ publi<‘- 
justly applauded his performance, aiid as ho began in bnd the posit i<>t\ 
he had won, he observed to his clients, that greatly as ho was honoured 
by the patronage of the Sorvi, he still preferred employment of a loss 
barren kind. 

In order to avoid the fatigues and loss of time eonsoipient upon a 
daily walk from the Piazza del Grano to the Sorvi, Andrea had tak<m 
rooms with Franciahigio in the Sapienza, a block of buildings (dose to 
the SS. Annunziata, where Jacopo Sansovino and Kustiei already had 
their lodging,^ and not far from the shop of Nanni IIt\ghero.^ In San- 
sovino, Del Sarto found a friend with 'whom to discuss the most divt^rso 
problems of his profession. He had been at Rome, and witnessed the 
meeting of two generations of celebrated ]>ainters there.® His experiem^o 
was already great, his conversation probably instructive. He w’as re- 
served for a noble career as an architect at Venice, and in the mc^anwhile 
was a student of sculpture at Florence. He and Anclrc^a (Constantly 
exchanged views and opinions, whilst not xnrfro.quently bis m<d(dH 
were those from which Del Sarto made drawings for his pitetures.*^ 

Rustic! was a sculptor too, but older ; a man of ind(q)endont' means, 
whose house was the rallying point for artists in geiun^al, and the s(»at> of 
a club of twelve or dodeka, to which Andrea del Sa!*t*o belongcnl. This 
club, which was called the Company of the Kettle ” was (hi(dly remark- 
able for the jollity of its dinners, to which ov(ny member was aI!ow<*d to 
invite four strangers. At these convivial gatlicrings (ca(th hrotight his 
own food, and was fined if his dish happened to be tliat- of his lU'igidxnir. 
But on grand occasions, concert being required, prtn'ious <^mmultation 
took place ; and ingenuity was exhausted in making tiuupkss of pastry 
and sausages, and figures carved out of cold beef or siKcking pigs. Yet, 
eating and drinking was not the exclusive businesH of th(^ aswsiiation ; 
and we are told that in 1619, when Franciahigio Ixxtatne chairman or 
‘‘ archipaiuolo,” he recited a comic epic calUxl the Baiilo of the Mh’O 
with the Frogs,’* which has boon assigned by some to Andn^a ch*l Harto, 
whilst others believe the author to have been Ottaviam^ do' 

As it often happens when such clubs consist not merely ot brnm 
companions, but of persons known for talent in their business, the more 
exclusive circles are moved by curiosity to visit iimn ; a <«mntxding 
link is created between persons wlioso relative rank wotdd otherwintt 

^ Vasaiu, vol. viii,, pp, 252-3. * Ibid,, ytt\, p, 244, 

® Ibid, Life of Sansovino Temanza^ ditto. 

* Ibid, voL xiii., p. 7L 

^ Ibid, vol. xii., p. 9; and Rbumont*b A. M Ham (Uijy/ig, IS34), Intr., 
p XVII. The poem was puhlishod by tlio Abbate Fontani in i78C and i« in Buat'a 
Life of Del Sarto (Florence, 1829). 
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keep them for ever apart ; and a curious mixture is produced in which 
the worker has a chance of learning to ape the polish of the high-bred 
noble, and vice versa, the man of station condescends to a dangerous 
familiarity with those whom ho has not ceased to regard as his inferiors. 
After the successful establishment of the Kettle Club, that of the 
‘ ■ Trowel ” arose in 1512.^ The associates were ranged in divisions 
answering to those of the great and small guilds of Florence, with a 
third class adjoined and called Adherents,” of whom Del Sarto was 
one. Here it became fashionable to read burlesques and to get up 
masquerades, the arts as usual contributing to the entertainment by 
quaint decorations, or by scenic paintings.^ As the meetings were not 
held in one locality, the wealthier subscribers were able to distinguish 
themselves by display according to their means ; and some instances 
are mentioned whore great expense must have been incurred, as when 
Bernardino di Giordano gave the Mandragola of Niccolb Macchiavelli 
in 1524 with the scenes and properties by Andrea del Sarto and Aristotile 
da S. Gallo. Tliis comedy was played before Alessandro and Ippolito 
do’ Medici, adolescents at that time under the care of Silvio Passerini, 
Cardinal of Cortona ; and it was not considered improper to let them 
listen to dialogues the indecency of which is said to exceed the utmost 
stretch of licence.® In the fifteenth century Lorenzo de’ Medici patronised, 
as wo liave seen, with a judicious measure and a due regard to social 
positions. He respected men of genius like Domenico Ghirlandaio. He 
made an associate of a scholar like Alberti, In the sixteenth century, 
artists were drawn into the vortex of dissipation and immorality which 
poouliarly characterised the upper classes in Italy ; and there is reason 
to believe that their decline was the more rapid for that cause. 

The frescoes of S. Philip Benizzi had scarcely been finished by Andrea 
del Sarto, when commissions poured in upon him from many quarters. 
To accept those whilst ho was bound to finish the court of the Servi was 
dangerous. Tho sacristan had a contract, and might have enforced 
it. But ho probably had enough knowledge of tho world to be aware 
that if ho prossod his advantage too hard, Del Sarto might escape from 
liis obligation indirectly. It was therefore arranged that two more 
frescoes should bo furnished in the SS. Annunziata for a better price than 
that which had hitherto been conceded, and their completion was pro- 
bably left indefinite as to time. It is hardly to be doubted that at this 
juncture, as Vasari says, part of the refectory of the Vallombrosans at 
S. Salvi was adorned with figures of saints, that an Annunciation was 
done at the comer of Orsanmichele, and that two or three altarpieces 

1 For tliese and tho subsequent facts, see Vasabi, vol. xii., p. 11 and following. 

* Tantalus in the lower regions was represented at one of the club dinners, 
Vasaei, voL xii., p. 16. 

* See Vasabi, vol. xi., p. 204, and Armot, ibid. . , , , 
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were delivered at the same period. The first of these are so like the 
frescoes of S. Philip at the Servi, that they must date immediat(‘ly after 
them. They represent two cardinal saints, SS. Giovaani Ctualherto and 
Benedict, resting on clouds in a blue sky ; and they are tlu* ornannmt 
of a vaulted recess in wiiich Andrea many years later [ilaeiHl a La'^t Wu [ > j x 
The Annunciation, at the corner of Orsanmiclielc, is all but ohliteratc'd.^ 

A fine and fairly preserved Christ appearing as a Garclonor to the 
Magdalen, ordered by the monks of S. Gallo, is said to exist in a ]>rivate 
church belonging to the Covoni in Casentino, linished contemporarily 
vdth an Annunciation in the same monastery which is now at the Pitti.^ 
The angel in the latter seems to have dropped slowly from heavtm on 
a cloud, and to have surprised the Virgin at licr desk. UiK mien is 
calm and composed, and the mode in wiiioh ho is pr(\senl(*<I r(M‘alls .Fra 
Bartolommeo in the altarpiece intended for S. Pietro at Murano. lUd 
the movement and lines, though soft and gentle, arc unconHiraim^l and 
free, as in Del Sarto’s own creatioix, the Nativity at the Servi. U1ie 
Virgin is most dignified in air and pose. Decorum and grave beauty 
are almost as completely combined as in Della ih)rta. Without the 
emptiness which giw into a defect with Andrea's laitu' years, the i‘olour 
is rich, and in good keeping with a landscape full of aiimKspluuH^ 1110 
lights and shadows are almost as well defined as in Marlotto and the 
Prate, and the handling is surprising for its lightness and (^a^e. All 
that is wanting to entitle the painter to an equal rank by the rule of the 
masters we have named, is the scientific correctiK^ss of form and ehiaro- 
scuro. We ascertain the exact date of this panel from the faot that the 
predella was entrusted to Pontormo, who entered th<% atelier at the 
Sapienza in 1512, and left it in ISIS.** 

If, in 1610, Andrea deserved already to bo called one of the In^nt 
executants in fresco of his day ; in 1512, ho might fairly bo adjiuJged 
excellent in the practice of oil. Nor is there any reason to dtmht but 
that this exceUonoo was willingly admitted. Amongst the a<'.quainf ane^s 
made during the study of the cartoons of Machai^l Angelo atid licoiiarxlo 
in the Papal Hall at Plorence, Baocio Bandinolli is to bo mnnhored. IHs 
designs had been praised so highly by his comrades and other judges for 
their boldness and decision, that his vanity oiaiimKl a pla^n^ abreast of 
Buonarotti. Anxious to add to this quality tliat of a g<K)d colourist on 

\ Vasaxii, vol. viii., pp. 257-8. Figaros lifo-sizo, in froHcc, Owtefully coltnmHl, 
romimscent of Fra Bartolommeo, and fairly prosorvod. 

* There are marl<s of an Btemal, and of the Virgin's Iwad, and fwirt ef m^>l 
stUl in oxistenco. The rest is gone. The fragmoniH are likt» the wi»rkH at H. 

See Vasajrt, vol. viii., p. 258. 

» Pitti [No. 124]. Once transferred from B. Gallo to B. Fra Fomti, 

vasabj, v^. p. 200 ; voL xi., p. 31. The flesh in die Vlrgui is soincwimt 
injured. The figures are lifo-sizo. 

* V.ASARI, voX vih., p. 200; voL xi., p. 30, Pontormo's predella Is gum)* 
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panel, lie asked Andrea del Sarto to take liis portrait, hoping, in the 
event of his consenting, to secui*e a good hkeness and to surprise the 
newest tricks of the profession, Vasari amusingly dwells on the indigna- 
tion of Del Sarto at this mixture of cunning and deceit in Bandinelli, and 
affirms that Andrea kept Baccio so long sitting he could not learn any of 
the desired secrets.^ The story, apart from its illustration of Baccio’s 
character clearly ];)roves the respect felt by Andrea’s contemporaries for 
his power as an easel-painter. 

Towards the end of 1511, and during the two following years, Del 
Sarto was occasionally busy in finishing a Nativity of the Virgin, and a 
Procession of the Magi, in the court of the Servi, and two Parables in 
the garden of the same convent. With the help of Andrea Eeltrioi and 
his own pupil, Pontormo, he got up the cars for a triumph with which 
tlie elevation of Leo X. to the Papacy was celebrated in the early part 
of 1613, All Florence was in excitement at the return of the Medici. 
But neither his professional ocouj)ations nor the vicissitudes of pohtics 
•wore of interest to Del Sarto in comparison with one particular pursuit 
to which his attention was most exclusively devoted. He had long 
boon under the charm of a lovely hatter’s wife, whose husband Carlo 
R(H'.anati, had a shop in the Via S. Gallo. The death of the latter gave 
Del Sarto an opportunity wliich he is said to have long desired. He 
married Lucrotia del Fodo, and, according to Vasari, took a very beautiful 
but very faithless partner to Ixis side.^ Lucretia, it is certain, was of 
a most overbearing and intermeddling temper ; and her treatment of 
Andrea’s approutioos, Vasari amongst the number, is perhaps the cause 
why her character has been depicted in a most unfavourable light. It 
is not said, indeed, that Pontormo left his master because Lucretia 
teased him, but there is no doubt that this occurred immediately after 
Andrea’s marriage in 1613.® 

As regards Andrea himself, it caimot be affirmed that his new state 
contributed in any sense to impair the talents with which he had been 
gifted* On the contrary, there are no examples of success in his whole 
lifetime equal to that which his two last frescoes in the court of the 
Servi obtained. 

A glance at the Nativity wiU show that he really possessed the 
eminence that was conceded to him as a composer. Consistently in the 
path which had been opened with the incidents from the legends of 
S. Philip, the great art of appropriately disposing figures is applied. 
You see two principal groups occupying the chief places, and bound to 

1 Vasabt, voL viii,, p. 266, and voL x. p. 297. 

* Tlie marriage ceremony was performed on the 26th of December 1612. Biadi 
in RffitTMOKT, Life of M Sarto, note to p. 64. 

» See Vabaei, vol i., p. 3 ; voL viii., pp. 262, 263 ; vol. ri., pp. 30, 32 ; vol. xii„ 
pp, 49“6l, 
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each other by the brooding Joachim, who moodily sits, as if carved by 
Michael Angelo, in the background. S. Anna is the centre of attra(*tiou 
in the group on the right, the infant Virgin that of the grouf) to the 
left. The dimpled faces of the females in ationdam^e, and the grave 
dignity in the gait and air of the two visitors arc those which we admire 
in Leonardo and Domenico Ghirlandaio. There is an exin^ssive freedom 
and natural appearance in the movements and full developed forms 
which tell of the progress of the ago and the intiuenoc of Fra Ihirto* 
lommeo. The proportions are good, the outlines sweeping. 4’he a(*lion 
is varied and expressive, the draperies full and oxtx>ll(UTit in c^ast. 
perfect fusion and more than usually sucjcossful ct)ntrast of light and 
shade suggest the presence of real flesh and blood, ^ the handling being 
more than ever faultless, and producing transparence without ohjetd ion- 
able thiclmess of surface. Richness and relief arc united with iiniHhed 
modelling. What Da Vinci produced with oils h\ the Mona Lisa Heems 
realised by Andrea del Sarto with fresco. In the subdued yet> gay toiu's 
peculiar to himself, he gives sweet chords of harmony with none of tlu^ 
glare of the primaries, yet without the excjessive sobernosH of trrtiari(>s. 
There is a calm depth of atmosphere over all, in tiie upper mist of whicdi 
cherubs disport with charming vivacity.^ In short, the Nativity is on 
the highest level ever reached in fresco. Tlicro is only nioro hraxnira 
in the Last Supper of S. Salvi, or in the Madomxa del Sacco. 

Yet, as every object in life has its unfavourable side, this master- 
piece has also its defects. Wo miss in its complex tho strong (tonirol 
which is usual in Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, and Leonardo. Donu^nitro 
Ghirlandaio accustoms us to a serene severity in thc^ presentation of such 
scenes as these. Leonardo and Michael Angelo added what, was nect^H- 
sary to create modern arts in its technical iniprovcmenlH, its 
ideal in elegance of action and shape. Fra IJartoIonmw^o had luH 
part in this striving, whicli was crowned with final success by KaphaeL 
Andrea del Sarto, who gave the last polish to freseto, intnxluced tlu> 
germ of a licence which soon became very marked. The variogatwl 
aspect of lus tints, wluoh is already apparent even in his Nativity, 
becomes offensive by excess. Masaccio, %vho was the <*olourist of Jiis age, 
and who forestalled it as regards atmosphere and chiaroscuro, kept to 
a stern simplicity of key. Fra Bartolommeo alnwuly hIiows im Imw 
surfaces can be broken, especially in shadow, by intricate interweaving of 

1 Vasabi truly says so (voJ, viii., p. 209), 

* The colour in the upjier arch ojf this fresco is somowhat eaten away by time, 
or absorbed by tho plaster. There is a constant contrast of warm li^Ht with ctx>l 
shadow. The flesh of a pearly grey in tho darker places. On Urn mruitcbstti'lf c*n«» 
sees the arms of the Medici held by a child, and on m omairx^t tlto words j 
**AK 0 BBi^ rAoiBBAT.” Between the pilasters one reads; ‘^au, Mnxmi./' and 
beneath is the double A interlaced, which is Androa^s uswtd monogram. 
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tints. This principle was carried out with still greater frequency by 
Del Sarto, who thus rivalled the Erate in giving a new feature to 
Elorentine painting. But tliey inaugurated a system which was soon 
to be productive of evil by substituting artificial efiect to the study of 
nature. This evil arose in Del Sarto probably from the attempt to 
work on panel with the same fluid vehicle as on lime, using the under- 
ground as a means for transparence. But in this attempt the speed 
with which he laboured placed him at a disadvantage, and for that and 
other reasons he remains far below Leonardo. Thus it happened at 
Elorence that the very reverse occurred from that which we note in 
Venice. In Elorence, fresco was carried to far greater excellence than 
oil-painting because its use was most common. The Venetians trans- 
ferred the technical methods usual to them from canvas to wall, and 
failed almost invariably in the trial. 

As Jacopo da Empoli sat in the court of the Servi copying the 
Nativity of Del Sarto (about the year 1570), an old lady, who had evi- 
dently come to Mass, stopped by his easel and began talking to him. 
She pointed out one of the figures in the fresco as a likeness of Andrea’s 
wife, and, as she warmed over this theme, revealed herself to Jacopo 
as Lucrotia del Eede.^ The person most like Del Sarto’s spouse is the 
female in the centre of the foregi'ound, whose type and face her husband, 
with or without intention, repeated from tlxis time forward in almost 
all his Madonnas. She was a full matronly woman of fine proportions, 
of whom we have the lineaments in a fine portrait by Andrea at the 
Berlin Museum,^ though not perfectly coinciding in every respect with 
a second in the Museum of Madrid.^ She must have had some consider- 
able amount of patience to sit, as she so frequently did, to her better 
half. 

Simultaneously with those of the Nativity of the Virgin, Andrea had 
made the cartoons of the Procession of the Magi, intended as an amplifi- 
cation of the Nativity of Christ by Baldovinetti. With great activity 
and ready movements in the crowd of kings accompanied by their court 
and suites with sufficient dignity in the several parts, this fresco is done 
with a still more running hand, but with less chastened sentiment than 
its companion. Perhaps the wish to contrast staid and modest bearing 
in females, of which the Nativity chiefly consists, with bravery and 
energy in males, of which the Procession is exclusively composed, had 
something to do with the seM-oonfident swing generally prevalent in the 

^ BALi>iiro‘OOi> Opere, vhi 8Up,t -2^/® of Jacopo ^ SJmpoli* 

* Berlin Museum [No. 240]. Wood, oil, life-size. 

» Madrid [No. $83]. this portrait is veiy fine, dignified, and noble in pose, 
but deprived of much transparence by restoring. The form is given with some of 
Leonardo’s precision. The matronly shape and squareness of Lucretia is not in 
this portrait, which is one of the best by Del Sarto, [Mr. Berenson denies this 
portrait to Del Sarto.] 
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figiires. The result only confirms the impression previously created. 
Amongst the king’s followers, to the left of Sansovino, who stands with 
the musician Ajolle on the right foreground, is the likeness of Aiidrca 
del Sarto, by himself ; the same in features as another at the Ulltei 
which Vasari engraved for his Lives. The face is rogtilar ; it is that 
of a man of robust constitution, but far from refined, and in this respect 
a reflex of Del Sarto’s individuality. It neither suggests the oh^vation 
of Leonardo, nor the polish of Raphael, nor the grand force of Michael 
Angelo. Without the feeling for gorgeous tone pc(‘.uliar to Titian, but 
with a sense of vapour akin to Correggio’s, ho is well desc^ribed as almost 
“ divine ” in his mode of colouring. Born a painter, ae(«>rding tt) 
Vasari,^ he was versatile as a composer, vnth a toiKlency to <s)ttveu- 
tionalism because he overlooked tlio variety required in the In^almi^nt 
of different objects, such as flesh, cloth, wood, stones, loaves, and sky. 
But he was homely even in liis energy, because^ ho had not. the hri‘(Hi 
of his great rivals. We have spoken of the portrait at the Ihlr/i. It* 
is on a tile hastily but freely laid in at a late period of the rnasti^r’s 
There is a much finer one in possession of the Marcpiis (/ampana, wlu> 
purchased it from the Capponi family at Florence. Hero wo have 
same general contour, shape of bono, and character of the head, as in 
the Procession of the Magi at the Servi. Though much restoris.1, it 
unquestionably resembles that of the XJffizi, and is undoubtedly by 
Andrea himself, when aged about thirty.® 

The frescoes of the Servi having boon finished hi 1514, were un- 
covered at the same time as the Sposalizio of Franciabigio.'^ 'iriioso of 
the Servi garden, which have perished, and others of zah^rior interosi, 
were no doubt completed at the same period.® We do nt)t know when 

1 VASA:ai, vol. vii., p. 7 ; vol. pp. 251-2. 

2 XJffizi [No. 280]. Tho face is vulgar, and tbo dross the «!olour thick, 

opaque, and reddish in flesh. Fresco. 

® jyCr. Reumont mentions this portrait, which ho had msti in the liouw^ <,»f the 
Marquis Vincenzo Capponi at Florence. On tho back of tho panel, wo an> tohU 
are tho words; 1618.^' The face is turned thr(^-quart(yrH to th*? loR, Tim 

head adorned with long hair of pleasing ourl falUug from a black cap, thi^ white 
chemisette covered by a dark silk vest with violet slcevos. On thi^ gnM'it ground 
the double A interlaced. Life-size, oil, wood. Tho fa<H> mal hair rmtcli ropainUHi. 
[Is this No. 60, Pitti ?] * 

^ Tho whole sum promised to A. del Sarto for the fn*sc<H‘« v,m i>H itorins. He 
received a bonus of 42 florins in addition {Annot Vasaju, p, 257). 

« There are records of part payment for the Prooesaton of the on tho 
12th of Decombor 1611, and for the Nativity on tho 25th of tht» huum* ttu>nth. 
Also an item for work in tho garden in Juno 25, 1512, and a ftirthcr of 

tho same kind in Juno 1613. Tho date of 1514 on tlze Nativity, and tho siatotfiimt 
of Vasaju, vol. ix., p. 98, that that fro»<jo, m w(»U as tliat <\( the Magi tind tlm 
Sposalizio of Franciabigio,*' was uncovered at one time art> conchzHivo 414 to when 
this series at the Sorvi was lininhed {mo AnnoL Va«a»i* vol. v«i., pp. 2511 to 2*10 
and 301). There are two panels in tho CoUtJCtion of Mr. Fuller Midtlnud which 
seem copies of Andrea’s frescoes in the garden. They art^ by Nimiw^cio. 

Tlie other frescoes at tho Servi wore in the Novitiato, now part of tho Academy 
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the Head of Christ on the high altar, which Vasari praises so much, and 
which in a great measure deserves his encomiums, was done.^ It is 
known that the Assumption for which he contracted in June (16th) 
1515, was afterwards carried out by Pontormo.® The Brotherhood of 
the Scalzo had overbid the brethren of the SS. Annunziata, and Del 
Sarto had been induced to promise the continuation of the monochromes, 
of which a solitary example had been furnished so many years before. 

Before November 1515 he had finished there the Allegory of Justice, 
and the Sermon of S. John in the Desert, in which the simplicity and 
repose of the composition distinctly recall Domenico Ghirlandaio, whilst 
some of tlie personages about the saint, who preaches from a stump in 
the centre of the space, have a wildness and angular drapery that betray 
a sudden and passing change in the spirit of the artist. It was the time 
in which the engravings of Diirer’s Passion, first published in 1511, had 
found their way to Italy, and received a genuine tribute of admiration. 
Del Sarto was tempted to imitate them, and surrendered some of his 
old Florentine simplicity, in order to assume a broken system of line, 
and an unnatural exhibition of strong action and muscular force. 

As he brought those frescoes to a close, the news of Leo X.’s coming 
spread tlirough Florence ; and unusual efforts were required, consider- 
ing the slxortness of the notice, to get ready the triumphal arches and 
otlier decorations with which that event was celebrated. Del Sarto and 
his friends, Jacopo Sansovino and Eustici, concerted measures with 
extraordinary decision ; and the two first were thus enabled to produce 
a gigantic model of the front of S. Maria del Fiore, which Leo only wished 
ho could have seen carried out in stone with equal readiness.® 

Resuming his duties at the Scalzo immediately after, he laid the 
borders round the Baptism of Christ, the Justice, and the Sermon ; 
and at midsummer 1617, he gave the final touches to S. John Baptizing 
in the Desert, and the Capture ; both of them animated scenes, full of 
exuberant strength and well-balanced groups, but slightly mannered in 
the drawing,^ 

In the meanwhile, and in order to vary the monotony of labour at 
monochromes, he did for S. Francesco of Horenoe the Virgin and Child 

of Arts. [No. 75] of that Oallery is a naked Christ on the tomb, life-size, very easily 
handled and transparent. The other piece is an interior in monochrome ; in a 
room used as an infirmary 'for women (Vasab-t, vol. viii., p. 275). 

Xho head is of a warm pleasing tone, of a fine mould for Del Sarto. The 
hands are crossed on the breast (wood, oil, life-size). Another Head of Christ 
(? a replica), on canvas in the same place, is missing, having been sold (Vasaiii, 
voh Pp» 279-80). 

* See the record in Vasabi, Armot, vol. viii., p. 302. 

* Vasabx, voL viii., p. 267. In the spring of 1616 (March 17), Del Sarto was 
employed at the funeral of Giuliano de’ Mbdici. Vasabi, vol. ix., p. 112. 

* ^ the records in Awnot, Vasabi, vol. viii,, pp, 302-3, and Vasari himself, 
ibid., p. 264. < 
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with S. Francis, S. John Evangelist and two Angels, now in the ( Jalk^ry 
of the Ufiizi. In the young and handsome Virgin seated on a very high 
pedestal, the study of a good model is as evident as iliat of a eoarst'* one 
is betrayed in the vulgar realism of the S. Francis. The Evangelist, on 
the contrary, is fuU of feeling and of a mild cliara(*tor \voll deserving 
praise. Nothing can exceed the harmonious vagueness of tlie misty 
tone which bathes and almost obliterates the outlines. For fusion and 
transparent gaiety of colour, Del Sarto was never more remarkable. 
But the striking feature here is not so much that the picture is a master- 
piece as that we find the painter adapting his moans to his subj(H^t with 
astonishing versatility. At the very moment that ho surprises us in the 
Scalzo by strength and energy, ho di’ops into an excossivo softness in 
the handling and tinting of a quiet scene on panel 

In order to show at the same time that ho u'as at liomc^ in 
mood, he accepted a commission from the monastery of 8. (Jallo, and 
thought out the noble altarpiece of the Pitti : the Fathers Disputing on 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, in every lino of which stern pow<T and bold- 
ness are discerned. Yet as usual there is abundaiuu^ of atmosphere 
and vapour winch are now his peculiar characteristics. Ho sooiiis al- 
this moment to have been looking at some of Fra Bartolomnioo's lati^st 
emanations, such as the solitary S. Vincent, now at the At^admtiy, or 
some statues of Michael Angelo ; for the marks are oxprosmvo aiul 
resolute, the attitudes are grandiose, the forms well proportiont^I, weighty 
and nobly draped. 

Michael Angelo is said to have expressed a high 0})inion of Audr<uii 
del Sarto, amongst others to Raphael, to whom he is roj>ort(Kl to have 
observed : There is a little fellow in Florence (moatung AndriM*) who 

will bring sweat to your brow, if over he is engaged in groat works.” * 
That they knew each other is certain, because it was Ihionarot ti who 
took young Vasari to Del Sarto’s shop in 1624 ; * and Andrea for a |writKi 
was a fanatic admirer of his style. We see this not only in tlio Dispute 
on the Trinity, but in a Cliarity at the Ix)uvre, and a l>ietA in the 
Belvedere at Vienna, both of which were fruits of the year 161H, and 
one of them produced at a distance from Florence, 

Before the close of 1516, Giovambattista Puccini, a dealer, had 
bought from Andrea del Sarto a Dead Christ mourned by ihrt^o angels, 
which, with little satisfaction to the author, had been engraved by 
Agostino Veneziano.® This picture, having boon sent to the French 
court, attracted attention, and created a demand for others. The subse- 
quent despatch of a Madonna to Paris and its sale for a large profit raised 

^ Boooai, Bellme di Firmze, in Amot, vol viii., p, S50ft, 

* Vasabi, vol. i., p. Z ; voL xii, pp. 49 and 204. 

« Ibid., vol pp. 265-6; vol ix., p, 279. Tlie print is tlaUnl 1616. Bao 
also Rbumoitt’s I/tfe of Bel Sarto, ubi Awp., p. 92. The original panel is mifwdbEig. 
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the reputation of Del Sarto still higher, and an agent was instructed 
by Francis I., in the spring of 1518, to sound the artist as to his inclina- 
tion for an engagement in his capital.^ The prospect was too enticing to 
be resisted, and Andrea, leaving wife and kith and kin behind, started 
about June for l?i‘ance, furnished with ample means for his journey, 
and in company of his assistant Sguazzella.^ His reception, and the 
rich presents of money and clothes made to him on arrival, were well 
calculated to inflame his zeal, and he was employed forthwith on a 
likeness of the babe Dauphin,^ for wliich the King gave a purse of three 
hundred gold pieces.^ 

Amongst the productions of this time none is more important, as 
showing Andrea’s leaning towards Buonarotti, than the Charity which 
now hangs in the collection of the Louvre.^ Though it has lost much 
beauty of colour, it was evidently done with Andrea’s most consummate 
art, the style being more seriously considered than that of the Madonna 
of 1517. The maxims of Michael Angelo are applied with a determined 
purpose, so as to be obvious not only in the conception, the arrange- 
ment and action, but in the grandeur of the forms, the way in which 
motion is suggested, and the drawing of the parts. We are reminded 
of nothing so much as of the Madonna, with the Child at her breast, 
left unfinished by Michael Angelo in the Medici Chapel at S. Lorenzo of 
Florence. There is no other creation of this period so hke this one, as 
the Piet^ at the Belvedere in Vienna, where the dead Christ lying on 
the foreground, is bewailed by the Virgin and two angels. The effort 
made by Andrea in this piece to reahse despairing lamentation is accom- 
panied by no refinement. There is nothing ideally select in the shape 
of the Redeemer or in the face of His mother ; but the naturalism of 
the nude, the correctness of the drawing and modelling, and the in- 
tensity given to the expression of grief are so genuine that, whilst we 
miss the instinctive dignity of the period of Giotto and AngeHco, the 
nobleness of Masaccio and Ghirlandaio, the elegance of Leonardo and Fra 
Bartolommeo, and the elevation of Raphael, we still find much to admire 
and to praise, the more as the colour is still brilliant and powerful.® 

^ VASAfU, vol. viii., pp. 268, 270. 

® H© started after May, for, on the 23rd of that month, he acknowledges the 
receipt of 160 dorms from Bartolommeo del Fede as payment of the dowry brought 
him by Lucretia. See Annot, Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 303 ; and Vasabi himself, vol. viii., 
pp. 270-1. 

® Bom Pebmary 28, 1518. * Vasabi, vol. viii, p. 271. 

® Louvre [No. 1514:]. Wood, transferred to canvas, oil, figures large as life, 
inscribed : “ andbbas sabtxjs plobentintts me pinxit MDXvm.” There is an old 
copy of this Charity in the Museum of Nantes. 

® Belvedere [No. 411]. Wood, figures under life-size, inscribed: “and. sab. 
EDO. EAO.,” a little empty in the shadows and injured by old cleaning and retouching. 
There are two copies of this Pi©t&. in England. One belongs to Mr. Earror, the 
other to l^Irs. Butler Johnstone. See postea, the register at the close. 

HI. 2 1 
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Whilst Del Sarto was thus charming his new patrons with these and 
other masterpieces,^ his wife was spending a solitary time at Florence, 
and wTote letters urging her husband to return. The tenderest fibres of 
Andrea’s heart were moved by her prayers, and he asked for leave, 
promising a speedy return. Francis acceded to this application, and 
even trusted Del Sarto vith funds for bujnng works of art in Italy. 
But his confidence was betrayed by Andrea in the most unpardonable 
manner. 

Having squandered his own and the Bang’s money at Florence in 
the building of a house, Andrea found himself unable to make the 
necessary purchases, and, dreading his patron’s anger, he was forced to 
remain at home. How he succeeded in escaping punishment for his 
breach of trust is a mystery unexplained to the present day ; and it 
is characteristic of the condition of morals in that age, if we admit 
the truth of Vasari’s history, which was never impugned, that Andrea 
suffered little in position or in purse from an offence that might have 
been productive to him of the most serious consequences. 

In 1520, Del Sarto, no longer thinking of his French connection, and 
evidently secure from all pursuit, resumed his business at Florence, and 
renewed his old relations with the Brotherhood of the Scalzo. In 1520 
he composed the allegories of Faith and Charity in that cloister, and 
would have continued the series, but that he was called away by more 
powerful patrons. 

Ottaviano de’ Medici having been charged by Cardinal Giulio, as we 
have related, to put the country palace of Poggio a Caiano in order, 
engaged Franciabigio, Pontormo, and Del Sarto to paint frescoes there, 
and Andrea undertook the Caesar Eeceiving Tribute. The half of that 
subject, which he completed, is imposing by the variety and richness 
of episodes like those with which we become familiar in the canvases 
of Paul Veronese. It is not so much a composition as a lively and 
picturesque scene in which great difidoulties of perspective are overcome 
in the representation of circular lines of buildings and steps, and in the 
position of figures in various planes. Csesar stands at an arched gate to 
which various personages ascend with their tribute. One carries a cage 
full of parrots, another leads a string of Indian sheep, a third ascends 
with a monkey ; a dw^arf comes with a chameleon in a box. A statue of 
Abundance is on a pedestal to the right. 

A man capable of doing this must be strongly endowed with the pic- 
torial spirit, specially organised for depicting showy incidents of pomp 
and wealth ; quick in execution and versatile in the invention of groups. 
It is almost needless to mark in addition that Del Sarto’s drawing is 
resolute and free, his knowledge of the human frame in every aspect solid, 

^ For a list of these see poatea. 
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his action ready and suitable, and his transitions of light and shade pro- 
perly defined. The gay variety of his colours looks to much advantage 
at Poggio a Caiano by the side of the bricky tones with which the feebler 
AUori finished the Tribute. Compared with Franciabigio, Del Sarto is 
playful, genial, pleasing, and in every sense superior. Both are far 
above Pontormo.^ 

The death of Leo X. having interrupted the laying out of this country 
palace, Andrea returned to the decoiation of the Scalzo, where he 
furnished, at successive intervals the Dance of the Daughter of Herodias, 
the Martyrdom of John the Baptist, the Presentation of the Head, the 
Allegory of Hope, and the Apparition of the Angel to Zachariah, the 
last of which was uncovered and paid for on the 22nd of August 1523. 
Perhaps we owe to the same period the two pictures illustrative of the Life 
of Joseph, now at the Pitti. They are assigned to the year 1523 by Mr. 
von Reumont with a better insight than we can obtain into the history 
of the Borgherini family, for whose palace in Florence they were done.^ 

Pier Francesco Borgherini namely was betrothed to Margaret, daughter 
of Ruberto Acciaiuoh, and his father, Salvi, had conceived the idea of 
preparing for the young pair on their wedding-day a room entirely 
decorated with panels, and a nuptial bed painted by the best artists. 
The taste with which his orders were carried out was so remarkable that 
Vasari never lets an occasion jpass without mentioning the masterpieces 
which the place contained ; and he dwells with complacency on the 
carved work of Baccio d’ Agnolo and the subjects introduced by Del 
Sarto, Granacci, Pontormo, and Bacchiacca. But the most striking 
testimony to their value is afforded by the fact that during Pier Fran- 
cesco’s absence at the time of the siege of Florence, Giovambattista della 
Palla, an agent of the King of France, persuaded the Florentine govern- 
ment to let him have the spoils of the palace situated in the Borgo S. 
Apostolo, his intention being to strip the walls and send the confiscated 
pieces to Francis I. He was met with firm countenance in the precincts 
themselves by the wife of Pier Francesco, who loudly addressed him with 
the volubility of her sex : “ Vile broker,” she said, “ paltry twopenny 
salesman, how dare you come to remove the ornaments of gentlemen’s 
rooms, and deprive this city of its richest treasures, that they may 
embellish the houses of strangers, our enemies. The bed you have come 
for was made for my wedding, in honour of which my husband’s father, 

^ On the base of the fresco ; “ anno dm mdxxi andheas sabtius pustgebat, 
BT A.D. MBLXXXtT. ALEXANDER AIXORIUS SEQUEBATUB.” Som© slight abrasionS 
have been caused by time, especially in the sky, which is much discoloured. Vasari 
had the drawing of the subject by Andrea in liis portfolio, and describes it as the 
most finished by him that he had ever seen. 

^ Reumont’s Life of Del Sarto, vbi 8\jup,, pp. 132-3. Andrea del Sarto com- 
peted here with Granacci, Pontormo, and Bacchiacca. See Vasabi, voL vi., p. 62 ; 
vol. viii., p. 268 ; vol. ix., p. 220 ; vol. xi., pp. 43, 44. 
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Salvi, prepared all tliis magnificent and royal furniture, which I am fond 
of, and intend to preserve and defend in memory of him with the last drop 
of my blood.” With tliis and much more the worthy descendant of the 
Acciaiuoli received the dealer of the King of Prance, and to such purpose 
that he retired crestfallen and empty-handed to his own lodgings.^ 
Subsequent vicissitudes dispersed the contents of the Borgherini Palace, 
as we perceive, to public galleries. Andrea del Sarto’s part consists of 
tw'O pictures, in which the various incidents of Joseph’s dreams, the con- 
spiracy of his brothers, the captivity in Egypt, the interpretation of the 
vision of the kine to Pharaoh, are put together with a copiousness of 
incident, a breadth and ease of style that cause these episodes to be 
justly considered as extraordinarily worthy of admiration. Nor is it less 
remarkable to find in them, in addition to Andrea’s usual atmosphere 
and perspective, a pow^erful colour with more than common vigour in 
its relief of light and shade.^ 

In the midst of these occupations Del Sarto could not but occasionally 
remember the bright days which he had spent in Paris ; and he even 
laboured under the hallucmation that he might be restored to favour if 
Francis I. could but see something new from his hand. He therefore 
proposed to Mmself to tempt the French monarch first by a Virgin wdth 
the Child and Saints which an Italian named Zanobi Bracci was to send 
through Jacques de Beaume to Paris ; next by a figure of S. John the 
Baptist in the Desert. Yet he had scarcely finished them than he was 
struck by the futility of his purpose, and the figure at least was forwarded 
to Ottaviano de’ Medici. It was this nobleman who had employed him 
at Pogglo a Caiano, and who, now that he had no longer the power of 
spending the money of his relatives on artists, thought liimself bound to 
lay out his own. He not only kept the Baptist, which afterw^ards came 
into the Pitti, and is entitled to a high place in that collection,® but 
ordered Madonnas and portraits in considerable numbers. Of the 
Madonnas the fate is not known ^ any more than is that of the portrait 
of Giulio Cardinal de Medici ; but the Naples Museum still contains the 
copy, which was done for Ottaviano, of Kaphael’s Leo X. 

That Pontiff had been dead but a short time, and had been followed 
quickly to the grave by Adrian VI., when Frederick II., Duke of Mantua, 
being on his way (1523) to Rome to pay his homage to Clement VII., 
passed through Florence, and received hospitality in the Palazzo Medici. 
Amongst the jewels of art which were treasured there, not the least 
famous was the portrait of Leo between two cardinals, by Raphael. On 


^ See Vasaei’s Life of L*ontormo^ vol. xi., p. 44-6 
afterw^^ imprisoned and lost his life as a traitor. 

1 ^tti [Nos. 87-8]. On the latter the monogram, 
® Pitti [No. 272]. See Vasajrj, vol. vm., p. 277. 

* Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 277. 


Giov, Batt. della PaUa was 
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his arrival at Rome, Prederiok asked for and obtained from the Pope a 
present of this panel, and on his way home brought an order to Otta- 
viano to pack it up and send it to Mantua. Ottaviano, however, was 
too well aware of the value of the thing so lightly given away to surrender 
it ; and with the cunning of his race he determined to keep the original 
and palm off a copy on the Duke. He employed Del Sarto to make this 
copy, which was duly sent away, and was accepted not only by Frederick, 
but by Giulio Romano, who was in his employ. Vasari happened to be 
visiting the palace of Mantua a little later with Giulio Romano ; and 
the latter vaunted to him the beauty of the Raphael, the only one there. 
Vasari, who about this period had been introduced to Del Sarto, and had 
friendly relations with Ottaviano, was aware of the deception which had 
been practised, and said to Giulio : “ It is very fine, but not Raphael.” 
“ How not,” sharply replied the other, “ do I not know it, who recognise 
the strokes of my own work ? ” “ You have forgotten,” urged Vasari ; 

this is by Andrea del Sarto, as you can see from a sign that I shall show 
you.” Upon this Giulio looked at a mark to which Vasari pointed,^ 
which, had it been kept, would have prevented a long and wearisome 
dispute. The genuineness of the Leo at the Pitti has been questioned in 
favour of that in the Museum at Naples ; though on the face of it the 
latter bears all the evidence of being taken from the former. No doubt, 
had Raphael been asked for a replica, he might have reproduced Ms 
own design, and yet have betrayed to us which of the two was the repeti- 
tion. But in the Naples Leo the question presents itself more boldly. 
We miss in it the perfect keeping, ease, grandeur, modelling, and relief 
of form ; the peculiar flavour of art which distinguish Sanzio from Del 
Sarto. The Mantuan double, of less simplicity in the outline than 
Raphael’s, has a contour with the twang of Andrea’s accent in it ; chia- 
roscuro of comparatively little massiveness, shadows of a less mysterious 
depth, because imperfectly modelled. The difference lies in the variety 
of the principles upon which the two painters laboured. The peculiarity 
of their schooling produces distinct modes of handling. Andrea did 
not place tones over each other and fuse them together by glaze and half 
glaze, according to the process which Raphael had learnt from Leonardo 
and Perugino. His is a more immediate and rapid system, which has 
frequently the disadvantage of giving an air of emptiness to his works 
in oil. That system is applied in the Naples Leo, where the lights are 
fused and bright enough to be accepted as a good imitation of Raphael, 
but where the shadows, owing to their viscous consistency, imperfectly 
fill the outlines ; where the tints of the drapery generally copy those of 
Sanzio without their spotless unison of harmony. 

That Giulio Romano, when doing the honours of Mantua to Vasari, 
1 Vasaei, vol. viii., p. 282. 
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should nob have critical leisure to observe these minutiae, and that Vasari 
on his part should prefer to convince him by a private sign rather than 
by a dissertation on styles, is quite natural. The only startling thing 
is GiuUo’s assertion ‘‘ that he had a share in Raphael’s Leo X.,” a fact 
which no one could have believed, especially at the time of the incident 
which has just been related, but which, if admitted, would show how 
much better a subordinate can work under the supervision of his superior 
than when he is alone. 

Independently of the internal proofs to which our attention has 
been devoted, there is testimony of a subordinate kind not to be under- 
valued in discussing the comparative genuineness of the Neapolitan and 
Florentine pieces. In favour of the former we usually find a couple of 
lines quoted which are undoubtedly to be read on the back of the 
panel. These lines run : p. leon x. ma ni rafaelo d’urbino. 
Gio. BATTA B^OLTTZzo. A.N.” (Agostino Nerone). In the Gallery 
of Naples, however, another picture is known to have the same 
inscription, and that is the Madonna della Gatta by Giuho Romano, 
which no one except Vasari (once by an oversight) ever attributed to 
Raphael.^ 

The sudden appearance of the plague in Florence and its neighbour- 
hood now drove Del Sarto, amongst others, out of his usual place of 
abode ; and his patron Antonio Brancacci having got him a commission 
from the nuns of S. Piero at Luco in Mugeho, he migrated thither with 
his wife and a heavy suite of relatives in the spring and summer of 1524 . 
The fruits of his stay there were a Pieta, now at the Pitti, a Visitation, 
and a Head of Christ like that on the altar of the Servi.^ In the Pieta 
we have Del Sarto’s version of the incident so ably depicted by Perugino 
and by Fra Bartolommeo. The dead Redeemer is raised at the shoulders 
by the Evangelist, His arm held up by the Virgin. The Magdalen bends 
over the feet, and wrings her hands, whilst in rear of her, S. Catherine 
looks on* Behind the two latter, S. Peter, his body thrown forward 
and his arms open, expresses grief and horror with tragic, if not with 
noble, action and fea jures. S. Paul, near the Evangelist, forms a counter- 
poise to S. Peter, This is a fine example of Del Sarto’s versatility, a 
composition according to the correct rules, very dramatic and pow^erful, 
in w^hich even the merit of originality cannot be denied. It has neither 
the severe grandeur of the Frate, nor the serene calmness of Perugino, 
But the Mchaelangelesque fibre in it shows strength ; and the cleverness 
with which Andrea presents a scene, in its movements forcible, yet 


p. 27 ^^^ Visitation and the Head of Christ are now missing (see Vasabi, voL viii., 
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human and familiar, in its expression realistic, yet sufficiently elevated, 
is greatly to be praised.^ 

On Del Sarto’s return to Florence in autumn, the Visitation at the 
Scalzo, a very fine unit in the number of liis monochromes, was followed 
by an equally fine Madonna and Saints at the Pitti, the predella of 
which, containing portraits of his acquaintance Beccuccio Biccherai da 
Gambassi, is missing.^ Then came a series of five Saints of good type 
and of elegant and life-like shapes, intended for the church of the 
Madonna di S. Agnese, but at present in the cathedral of Pisa ; figures 
of such a misty vagueness in their colouring that they remind us 
instantly of Correggio, though graver and more contained in mien than 
those of Antonio generally.^ 

In 1525, Andrea was employed with Bugiardini in making cartoons 
for the balustrade of the tribune or ringhiera ” of the Palace of the 
Signori at Florence,^ but his masterpiece in that year was the lunette 
fresco in the cloisters of the Servi, known aU over the world as the 
Madonna del Sacco. Vasari, enraptured, says of it : “ that for draw- 
ing, grace, and beauty of colour, for liveliness and relief, no artist had 
ever done the like ” ; ^ and no doubt it is Andrea’s best, producing an 
impression of life which is only proper to works of the highest order. 
There is no denying that a masculine stamp is given to the youthful 
and thoughtful yet inspired Virgin, as well as to the form of the Cliild. 
Yet, this in no wise diminishes their grandiose efioct. The centre of 

^ Pitti [No. 58]. On the foreground Andrea’s monogram (wood, oU, figures 
life-size). The payment for this piece and for the Visitation (80 ducats) is printed 
in Com. Vasari, vol. viii., p. 305; the date being October 11, 1524. A predella, 
said to have remained at Luco, has not been seen by the authors. Vasari relates 
how the whole altarpiece narrowly escaped being carried ofi by the freebooter 
Armaciotto de’ Ramazzotti (1529-30), who wanted an ornament to his chapel at 
S. Michele in Bosco of Bologna. 

3 Pitti [No. 307]. Wood, oil, figures all but life-size. The Virgin and Child 
in the clouds are adored by the kneeling SS. John the Baptist and Magdalen, the 
standing SS. Sebastian, Roch, Lawrence and another. This is a fine, easily handled 
work of the master, of well-fused tones. 

3 These five Saints are all on wood, and life-size. S. J ohn with the Cross kneeling 
and pointing upwards (restored by pointing ) ; S. Catherine with a palm, S. M^paret 
with a little Cross, both very grand and in good attitudes ,* S. Peter much injured 
by repainting, S. Agnes m lively action. These were all taken into the Pisa Duomo 
in 1G18. Four are at the sides of the high altar ; the S. Agnes on a pilaster in 
the transept. 

* 1525. Libro’ de Stonziamenti de’ Signori, Collegi e otto di Balia e custodia 
dal 1521 al 1527. 

“ 1625. October 14, 

“ Item stantiaverunt .... che i Massai e Cassieri di Camera dieno e paghino 
al camarlingo della camera deir arme fiorini venti larghi d’oro in oro, che sono per 
daxgU et pagare a maestro Andrea d’Arrigho (? d’i^gelo) dipmtore per parte del 
prezzo del carton© oh© lux fa del disegno delle si>allier© deUa ringhiera del palazzo 
de* nostri eccelsi signori, per essore quelle che di presente si adoprano consumate 
e guaste, o disonorevole alia nostra oitt^i.’* 

Favoured by Mtlanesi, and see Vasari, vol. viii., p. 287 and following. 

« Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 284. 
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vision is appropriately chosen for the high place in which the subject is 
introduced. The grouping is scientific, the attitudes are noble, the 
drapery admirably calculated to show off the frames, and the balance of 
light and shadow is perfect. The excellence which Del Sarto here 
attained was never surpassed, and though we have two noble specimens 
in the Birth of S. John (1626) at the Scalzo, and the Last Supper at 
S. Salvi (1526-7), they are not superior, if indeed they are equal, to 
the IVIadonna del Sacco.^ 

The Birth of S. John was the latest fresco by Andrea in the cloister 
where he had competed with Franciabigio.^ Adding to the series at 
intervals only, and finishing the last eleven years after the first, ho 
gives us leisure to examine in one place the expansion and the changes 
of his style. We see in the Sermon of S. John something that reminds 
us of the grave Ghirlandaio ; and, simultaneously, traces of the influence 
of a great foreign master. The action of Diirer upon Andrea’s mind 
remains apparent in the Baptism of the Proselytes, and in S. John before 
Herod, inducing him to indulge in energetic and forcible developments 
of movement. The Apparition of the Angel to Zachariah illustrates 
the return to a simpler and more natural mood in an Italian, and pre- 
pares us for the greater breadth and boldness of the Madonna del Sacco.® 
The two remaining monochromes are good and interesting as com- 
positions.^ At S. Salvi the Last Supper completes a decoration begun 
a long time before. It appropriately adorns the refectory and is calcu- 
lated to be seen at a burst on entering the door. At that distance and 
from that spot the reahty of the thing is striking, the Saviour and the 
Apostles all sitting at a long table in a room, at the middle window of 
which two persons converse. On a nearer view the scenic nature of 
the handling and the mannered outlines betray the artist’s trick. The 
effect of nature is produced by the able complex of distribution group- 
ing and diversified attitude. The types are characteristic of the age 
and habit of the men represented, whose faces all seem portraits. To 
this are superadded colour, in every wave of which there is Hght, 
plasticity and air. It is marvellous how the shadows cast by the figures, 


^ The colour of the Madonna del Sacco is a little bleached by time. On a 

piece of skirting in the right side one reads: ‘'anno dom. m v. . and 

in fl. similr4.r a.f +.T^o 


‘ QTJB OENTJIT ADORAVIT.’ 


in a similar place at the opposite comer 

* Vasabi, Com,, vol. p. 306. 

AT,* * fresco is inscribed : “ i. a. d. m. . . xxi. . . There is a canvas replica of 
this subject m monochrome, together with another representing the Baptism of the 
crowd, m possession of the Duca Corsini at the Porta al Prato in Florence. They 
^e boldly done, though we cannot say without fiortlier study whether we consider 

^ Sarto or not. They were so called when catalogued Nos. ICO 
and 168 in the Rinuccini Gallery. 

* The whole series is much discoloured and injured by cleaning : the lower 
parts more especially in bad condition, and the base modem. Some of the tricks 
played on them are related in a note to Vasari, vol. viii., p. 253. 
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and the parts in them, turned away from the light, keep their value ; 
how the variegated tints preserve their harmony. The action is every- 
where true, the drapery of grand and simple cast, but sculptural in the 
flattened aspect of its relief.^ The Saviour, at the centre of the table, 
puts His hand on that of S. John Evangelist, towards whom His face 
is bent. In the right He holds the bread in the direction of Judas, who 
sits by Him. This is a group in which aU Andrea’s faults and qualities 
are combined. A supreme ideal of goodness, depth of noble thought 
are not to be found in the Redeemer, who is a man of no very select 
form. His movement is essentially that of an ordinary mortal; and 
in every other instance, where we hope for refinement, we fail to dis- 
cover it, yet the Apostles at the ends of the table are admirably bound 
in questioning converse ; and there is decorum in them all, if high breed 
be lacking. 

In comparing Del Sarto with Leonardo, we thus find the essential 
diflerence which exists between the two men, and a key to their inner 
organisation. We should say from the contemplation of the Cena at 
Milan that the painter is high bred; looking at that of S. Salvi, that 
he is accustomed to lowly company. Both in their parts yielded some- 
tliing that was original and great; but Andi*ea, knowing his own 
strength and capacity, chose Ins ground accordingly, and for his success 
under these conditions he is entitled to thanks.^ If we contrast the 
magnificent fresco of S. Salvi with the sketch of it which is now in the 
Gallery at Oxford, we cannot but be surprised anew at the power of 
Del Sarto. The panel is a counterpart of the fresco wdthout the people 
at the window, painted in oil with the utmost ease, extraordinarily full 
of life, but particularly charming for the transparence and harmony of 
its colour. 

The last years of Del Sarto w^ero taken up exclusively with the com- 
pletion of altarpieces, in all of which we shall trace an unmistakable 
grandeur of style, together with increasing facility of hand and mannerism 
in outlines. One of his last public duties was the representation of 
certain outlaws on the Piazza del Podest^i at Florence in 1530. 

We shall proceed to register the works of this and earlier periods 
which have not found a place in the foregoing text, premising that the 
painter’s death took place on the 22nd of January, 1531.® 

^ In this a reaction from Fra Bartolommeo. 

® One or two heads, that of the fourth apostle to the right side of the picture, 
and that of the stooping spectator at the window, are a little injured by abrasion. 

• He had been enrolled in February 2, 1629, a member of the Compagnia di 
S. Sebastiano ; and in the registers of that society we find the notice of his death 
on the day in question. See Tav. Alfab, Vasari says that Del Sarto visited Rome. 
He does not say when. At any rate this could have been but a short trip, of 
no influence on his pictorial career (see Vasa.bi, vol, viii., p. 292, and vol. ix., 
p. 293). 
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Florence. Academy of [No. 76]. Four Saints, Michael, John 

Baptist, Giovanni Gualberto, and Bernardo degli Uberti, originally in 
Vallombrosa (Vasari, vol. vih., p. 285). [No. 61]. Two children embracing 
and holding a scroll. [No. 77]. Predella, with scenes from the Lives of the 
Saints in [No. 76]. These three numbers are parts of one altarpiece, the 
principal figures, almost of life-size (wood, oil), being grand and bold in move- 
ment, the children sprightly and full of movement, though a little mannered 
in outline, the predella episodes Hvely and forcible in the fashion of Michael 
Angelo. (The central Annunciation of the predella is at the Louvre.) In- 
scribed between the legs of the S. Michael : “ ann. dom. m.d.xxviii.” 

Berlin. Museum. — [No. 246]. Of the same year is this fine Virgin and Child 
amongst saints ; inscribed on the steps of the throne : ‘‘ ann. dom. mdxxviii ” 
(wood, oil, figures life-size) ; the lunette with the Virgin and Angel Annunciate 
being in Florence. Originally done for one Giuliano Scala for some patron 
at Sarzana, then at Genoa ; bought at last from Mr. J. Lafitte in Paris (1836) 
for the King of Prussia. (See Vasari, vol. viii., pp. 285-6.) 

Florence. Pitti. — [No. 163]. Annunciation. Lunette of the foregoing, 
squared in canvas and injured by restoring, originally at the Servi (Vasari, 
vol. viii., p. 286). A copy of the latter is : Louvre — Annunciation. 

Florence. Ufflzi. — [No. 1254]. Originally at S. Giacomo Nicchio (Vasari, 
vol. viii., p. 287). Of the same date as the above ; canvas, with S. James 
caressing a child in the dress of a hattuto ; a little dim and injured. 

Florence. Piiti. — [No. 62]. The Virgin kneels and looks at the Infant 
Christ, who smiles at her as He lies on a cloth. The youthful Baptist standing, 
points to the Saviour ; andS. Joseph, to the left, leans his head on his hand. 
Fine and pleasing; done for Zanobi Bracci, possibly about 1521 (Vasari, 
vol. Ym.j p. 275) ; wood, oil. The face of 8. Joseph restored. Reumont, Life 
of Del Sarto, pp. 130-1, speaks of a replica in the Pommersfelden Collection, 
near Bamberg. 

Same Gallery. — [No. 81]. The Saviour, astride on the knee of the Virgin, 
who sits on the ground, turns to the young Baptist supported by S. Elizabeth. 
Splendid, beautifully arranged, and pleasing in types as well as in movements. 
Perfectly handled in Andrea’s fused transparent manner. Done circa 1529, 
for Ottaviano de’ Medici; wood, oil (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 290). See 'postea, 
a copy at Dulwich. 

Same Gallery. — No. 266. Half-length Virgin, with the Child, of great 
feeling and graceful action, reminiscent a little in style and conception of 
Fra Bartolommeo. 


Vasari tells in detail how Giovambattista deUa Palla, having authority 
from the King of France to order or to buy works of art, “ commissioned 
of Del Sarto, Abraham about to Sacrifice Isaac. Andrea produced a 
masterpiece in obedience to this request. You could see in the face 
of the old man an expression of lively faith and constancy, in obedience 
to which he was ready to immolate his own son. You saw him turn his 
head towards a beautiful boy-angel who seemed to tell him to arrest 
the blow. It is needless to explain the attitude and dress of the father. 
Isaac, naked, trembled for fear of death ; his neck was tinged by the 
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heat, the rest of his body of a fair complexion. The sheep in the thorn 
seemed to live, and the clothes of Isaac on the ground were real rather 
than imitated. Besides, there were naked people watching a donkey 
at pasture, and a landscape so true, it could not be better. After the 
death of Andrea and the imprisonment of Giovanni della Palla, this 
picture was purchased by Filippo Strozzi, and given by him to Alfonzo 
Davalos, Marquis del Vasto, who placed it in his Gallery at Ischia. . . .” ^ 
Paolo da Terrarossa, having seen a sketch of the Abraham, asked for 
a copy of it, which Andrea did for him in small.” ^ 

We have thus notice of a large and a small Sacrifice of Abraham. 
InteUigence of a third is given in a letter vTitten (Florence, October 
1531) by Giovanni Battista Mini to Baccio Valori at Rome, in which 
the former announces the sale of a Quadro de TAbram by Andreino del 
Sarto for 125 ducats to Janes Stuart, Duke of Albany. 

The replicas in existence at this time are three in number, none of 
them worthy of the praise which Vasari heaps on the original ordered 
by Della Palla : — 

Dresden, Museum, — [No. 77], with the monogram. Vasari’s description 
of the composition is well given, and need not be repeated. The execution, 
however, is not first-rate, though it seems by Del Sarto (wood, oil, figures 
life-size). The dra'wing is free and a little mannered, and the touch very bold, 
the colour bright, but empty in the shadows. There is much expression in 
the face of Isaac. 

Lyons. Museum. — No. 161. Carried away from Holland, and given by 
the Emperor Napoleon in 1811 to this Museum as a copy from Andrea del 
Sarto. The execution is less agreeable than at Dresden, Andrea’s trans- 
parency and gaiety of colour being wanting, especially in the grey shadows ; 
the nude ill rendered. The authorship might be assigned to Pontormo (see 
De Ris, Les Musses de Frovince, vol. ii., p. 377). Wood, oil, figures life-size. 

Madrid. Museum. — [No. 387], Wood, oil, under life-size. This may be 
the Terrarossa copy. It is injured, but bears the stamp of Del Sarto’s own 
hand. 

Florence. Pitti. — [No. 191]. Assumption (wood, oil, figures life-size). 
Left unfinished in 1531, and without the last glazes, having been ordered by 
Bartolommeo Pianciatichi (Vasaei, vol. viii., p. 274). A masterpiece for 
lightness, vapour, and finish, and of a good sfumato. 

Same Gallery. — [No. 225]. Same subject as No. 191, and showing with 
what versatihty Del Sarto was gifted. In this, however, there is a more quiet 
and orderly distribution, and something more reminiscent of Fra Bartolommeo. 
The Virgin is raised up towards heaven most gracefully, and there is an 
atmosphere almost hke Correggio’s in the glory (wood, oil, figures life-size) ; 
accor(fing to the annotators of Vasabi, vol. viii., p. 274, originally in the 
Duomo of Cortona. 

Same Gallery. — No. 123. Virgin in Glory, adored from below by four saints. 
Ordered of Andrea in 1529, paid for in 1531 though unfinished, and completed, 

1 Vasabi, vol. p. 289* ® Ibid., p. 291. 
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in 1540 by Vincenzo Bonilli, who wrote the latter date on a cartellino at foot. 
The upper part is Del Sarto’s, the lower, poor and by another hand (Vasari, 
vol. viii., p. 288, and Annot, p. 307 ; Eeumont, pp. 201-2). 

The foregoing having been all more or less traced to the last years 
of our artist, we proceed to register pieces of which the history is more 
obscure, classing them according to the places in which they are 
exhibited. 


Florence, [No. 188]. Bust of a woman, genuine,^ No. 1147. 

Alleged likeness of himself, life-size, youthful and full of bravura in the execu- 
tion (canvas). No. 1169. Bust of a youth, called : “ The Commesso di 
Vallombrosa ” (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 287), but apparently a person of higher 
station. Completely repainted (wood, oil, life-size). No. 1230. Bust of a 
female with a basket of spindles ; paltry in style, reddish, and misty in colour, 
like a Bacchiacca, 

Florence. Pitti. — [No. 97]. Annunciation, originally in S. Godenzo 
(Vasari, vol. viii., p. 260). Wood, oil, life-size. S. Michael and a canonised 
friar form part of the scene. This injured panel is much repainted, so that 
Andrea’s hand is hardly discoverable. [No. 66]. Bust of a male, alleged 
portrait of Del Sarto (?). No. 184. Ditto, wood, oil; fine, but robbed of 
its bloom. No. 118. A male and female (half-lengths, wood, oil), said to 
be Andrea and his wife (?) ; not, certainly, by the master. 

Florence, Prince Gorsini. — ^No. 11. Apollo and Daphne (wood, oil). Very 
careful, touched with gold, and fanciful in costumes. are reminded of 
Piero di Cosimo by the general aspect, and of Del Sarto by the execution. 
The name of the latter is appropriate in so far as we have here, possibly, an 
ejffort of his younger days. No. 19. Virgin, Child, young Baptist and 8. 
Joseph (wood, oil), raw, positive in tone, and damaged by restoring ; by a 
pupil rather than by Andrea in person. Vasari mentions a panel with the 
same figures as having been done for Gio. Borgherini (vol. viii., p. 290). 
No. 8. Virgin, Child, and four Angels (wood, oil), feeble in character and dark 
in shadow, hke a Puligo. No. 22. Angel and Tobit (on copper), a copy, of 
which there is a counterpart in the Pitti (No. 292). Unnumbered. Virgin 
seated with the Child, behind them the young S. John. This is a modern 
imitation (wood, oil, life-size) of a copy from Del Sarto’s fresco near the 
Porta a Pinti (Vasari), now destroyed. The copy is in the third corridor at 
the Uffizi, without a mark (p. 24 of catalogue ; see Vasari, vol. viii., p. 273-4). 
The same composition, not by Del Sarto, to whom it is assigned, is in the 
Collection of the Duke of Sutherland in London, Another, like that in 
Stafford House, minus the young Baptist, belongs to Sic William Miles, Bart., 
of Leigh Court. 

Fl^ence, ^ Galleria -Half-length of S. Sebastian holding a bundle 

of arrows, a httle exaggerated in drawing and forms, and not quite certainly 
by Andrea, having more impasto than is usual to him (? see Vasari, vol. viii., 
p. 292), wood, oil. 

Florence, Galleria Piam^ticU,—''So. 109. Bust of Baccio Valori (?), 
feeble and probably not original. * 

Pmne, Galleria Barherini, — The Virgin leaning against a tree, holds the 
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cliild wlio seems to have just turned away from the breast. Her face is the 
usual one of Del Sarto ; the child large and S. Joseph, to the left, of stern 
mien. Done by Andrea or under his supervision, about the time of the 
S. Salvi Supper ; retouched, especially in the heads of the Virgin and Child. 
There is a study of the head of S. Joseph in the Munich Pinakothek (see postea), 
wood, oil, life-size. Two copies of the Barberini Madonna by other hands 
exist in the Madrid Museum, No. 788, and in the Collection of the Marquis 
of Westminster in London. 

Borne. Palazzo Spada. — Visitation, portion of a predella, with six figures 
in lively movement, stamped with the impress of Andrea’s manner, and 
certainly done in his atelier. 

Ro 7 ne. Galleria Borgkese. — There are no less than seven pieces claiming 
to be by Del Sarto, in this gallery, all of them by his pupils or imitators. 

Rome. Palazzo Corsini. — Virgin and Child, dated 1509, reminding of 
Bugiardini (see antea). 

Naples. Museum. — Portrait of Bramante (?), with one hand on a sheet 
of paper, the other grasping a pair of compasses. He shows a plan to a Duke 
of Urbino (1) ; named Andrea del Sarto, but a mixture of Pontormo and 
Bronzino, and of hard outlines and cold tone. 

Modena. Gallery. — ^Virgin, Child, and S. Elizabeth, with the boy S. John, 
two angels attending, one of them with a flute. This Holy Family is not like 
that of the Pitti done for Ottaviano de’ Medici (No. 81), nor is it the same as 
that of the National Gallery, No. 17. It is similar to one at the Belvedere in 
Vienna (No. 3 Italian School, Room IV.), under Del Sarto’s name, but really 
by Puligo. The repetition at Modena is not even by Puhgo. Of eight other 
panels in this gallery attributed to Del Sarto, it is needless to say more than 
that the nomenclature is false. 

Turin. Museum. — No. 207. The Virgin, seated, holds the Infant erect 
on her lap. He turns towards the young Baptist (wood, half life-size), feeble 
in character as in colour, and of a glossy surface, yet laid in with a certain 
ease ; a school copy repeating a part of a Holy Family at the Louvre (the S. 
Elizabeth excepted). A more modern repetition of this number at Turin 
is in the Museum at Leipzig (No. 209), another at Windsor Castle. 

Rovigo. Galleria Communale. — No. 30. Virgin and Child, and infant 
Baptist, imitation of Andrea by a later painter. 

Vienna. Belvedere . — Italian School. Room IV. Archangel and Tobit 
attended by S. Lawrence, and to the right a kneeling donor, Christ with His 
Cross in the sky (arched, wood, oil, figures under life-size). The colour is rich, 
pleasant, and sfumato. The Leonardesque smile is on every face. No. 3. 
The Virgin kneeling holds the Child, S. Ehzabeth to the right, with the young 
Baptist pointing to the sky. To the left two angels, one of whom plays a 
flute. This, winch recalls Puligo, is taken from a Holy Family (No. 438) at 
the Louvre, in the same manner as one at the Munich Pinakothek (see 
No. 548). The principal group is transferred to a panel at Windsor Castle, 
and to another at Lord Yarborough’s, neither of which is original (see postea). 
No. 19. Portrait of a female inscribed : ‘‘ an. mvat. lxxii ” (wood, oil, life- 
size). She is seated with a book in her hand ; fine, but restored, of a low tone, 
and apparently a late Pontormo, No. 28. Catalogued No. 30 (by mistake). 
Virgin and Child in a landscape, with S. Joseph, leaning on a sack (wood, 
oil, half life-size), is perhaps by Pontormo, its colour being of a reddish, even 
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tinge, the figures short and fat. No. 30. Catalogued by mistake as No. 28. 
The Virgin kneeling, holds the Infant Christ, who plays with the hoy S. John. 
Distance a landscape with ruins, a well, and little figures (wood, oil, figures 
life-size). This is either by Pontormo or by Eosso, imitating not so much 
Del Sarto as Franciabi^o. 

Vienna. Lichtenstein Gallery. — Half-length of S. Sebastian, wood, oil, 
life-size ; weak, by an imitator of Del Sarto. Head of the Baptist on a plate, 
wood, oil, life-size, of the close of the sixteenth century. 

Vienna. Harrach Gallery.— lUo. 178. Virgin, Child, Baptist, and S. Joseph, 
(wood, oil), of the decline of the Florentine School. The head of the Virgin 
repainted. We forbear to weary the reader with other pieces of the same kind. 

Berlin. Museum. — Nos. 236-41. Incidents from the legend of S. Anthony 
of Padua (wood, oil, small), rather Umbrian than Florentine in stamp, and 
reminding of the brothers Zaganelli (Cotignola), particularly in respect of 
colour. 

Munich. Pinakothek. — ^No. 576. Bust of S. Joseph, life-size, on paper 
(oil), same as at the Galleria Barberini, equally bold and characteristic, but 
extensively retouched. No. 548. Wood, oil, copy, by a stranger to his school, 
of Andrea’s Holy Family at the Louvre (No. 438), a very feeble production, 
inferior to that at the Belvedere. (No. 3. Eoom IV. Italian School.) 
No. 544. The Virgin sitting on the ground, with the Infant Christ and young 
Baptist. Behind the latter, two angels ; a piece of a comparatively recent 
date, very unlike Andrea. Cabinets — Nos. 582, 583, 589, 594, copies in 
monochrome from the Scalzo frescoes, without the genuine stamp of the 
master. 

Schhissheim. — ^No. 1123. Named A. del Sarto, but not by him. Subject, 
the Virgin, Child, and young Baptist. 

Dresden. Museum. — [No. 43], Marriage of S. Catherine, under a conical 
dais, the curtains of which are held up by angels. This is an example of 
Andrea imitating Fra Bartolommeo, very rich and sfumato in colour ; the 
figures short and paltry ; wood, oil. The monogram is on the border. No. 45. 
The Dead Christ on the lap of the Virgin, by an artist of the close of the 
sixteenth century. No. 46. Holy Family, falsely inscribed “ andreas 
SARTUS ” by a Venetian of whom we shall have more to say at a later 
period. Much restored. 

Brunsumk. Gallery. — ^No. 423. Virgin, Child, and young S. John. Half 
life-size, canvas, oil, rough copy, much repainted. The same composition, 
not catalogued, poor, but better than this of Brunswick, is on a wall in the 
staircase leading to the secretary’s office in the Hermitage of S. Petersburg. 

StuttQart. Museum. — No. 327, Small Holy Family. Imitation. No. 299. 
So-called portrait of Galeazzo Campi, not by a Florentine, but by a Lombard, 
one should think. 

Madrid. Museum. — [No. 385]. The Virgin raises her veil. The Child 
is erect on her lap. An archangel with a book crouches at the step of the 
Madonna’s seat to the right. S. Joseph sitting on the ground to the left, a 
fine pyramidal composition in a landscape, in the distance of which S. Eliza- 
beth leads the young Baptist (wood, oil). The monogram is at S. Joseph’s 
feet. Though no longer transparent in shadows nor soft in outline, because 
of bad conchtion, this is still grand and plastic in the masses, with something 
in the drawing and colour that tells Pontormo was still in Del Sarto’s atelier. 
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The subject in this form seems to have been prized. There is an injured 
school copy of it, done at one painting, and hard of colour, but with the 
monogram (wood, oil), in Dudley House. A second, likewise with the 
monogram, not so old in appearance as that of Dudley House, but of a more 
milky transparence, and by a clever imitator of Del Sarto, is in the collection 
of Mr. Holford in London ; a third, on canvas, of a later time, without signa- 
ture, at Ince, near Liverpool (see 'postea). Ho. 871. Virgin and Child, aU but 
life-size (wood, oil), quite in Andrea’s character, but more exaggerated in 
forms and not quite up to his level in power. A feeble copy of this is in the 
Dulwich Gallery (postea). No. 788. Virgin, Child, and S. Joseph (wood, oil, 
under life-size), reduced from that of the Barberini Gallery in Eome (antea, 
p. 579), at one painting, perhaps by Salviati. There is, we have said, a 
repetition of the subject at Madrid in the collection of the '■Marquis of West- 
minster (postea). No. 911 (wood, oil). Virgin, Child, two cherubs to the 
left, and to the right, in distance S. Erancis in ecstasy at an angel playing a 
fiddle. This seems taken by Puligo from an original now belonging to the 
Marquis of Hertford, in London, of which there is also an imitation at Long- 
ford Castle (postea). No. 681. Eepetition of No. 911, also of the school. 

Paris. Loume. — [No. 1515]. Bound, wood, oil. Holy Family, with the 
monogram, and inscribed : “ andrea del sarto elorentino faciebat.’’ 
The Virgin kneels in profile, behind her S. Joseph. She holds the Infant 
Christ, whilst S. Elizabeth, in front of her, has S. John in her arms. This is 
so completely repainted that one cannot judge of its original condition. The 
composition, however, is reminiscent of Fra Bartolommeo. See for replicas, 
not original, one in Count Sergei StroganoS’s Collection at S. Petersburg, and 
another belonging to the Earl of Portarlington (postea, p. 587). [No. 1516]. 
Holy Family (wood, oil, life-size). The kneeling Virgin supporting the Infant 
Christ who looks at S. Elizabeth, keeping back the boy Baptist. The latter 
points towards heaven. Two angels are behind the Virgin. Though here 
the fullest power of Andrea del Sarto is not exhibited, the panel seems to be 
the original of those at Vienna (No. 3. Boom IV. Italian School, antea), at 
the Grosvenor Gallery (Marquis of Westminster, postea), and at Ince (postea). 
[No, 1517]. Annunciation, supposed to be a part of the predella [No, 63] at 
the Florence Academy of Arts, and a copy from Andrea’s Annunciation at 
the Pitti [No. 163], 

Montpellier. Mus^e Fahre . — No. 6. Virgin and Child, and S. John in the 
distance, by a very tame imitator of Del Sarto. No. 7. Sacrifice of Isaac, not 
in Andrea’s manner. 

Caen. Musde. — No. 3. S. Sebastian. No. 4. S. Sebastian. These are 
not only not genuine, but it is doubtful whether they are of the Florentine 
School. 

Nancy. Mios^e. — No. 1. Arched, wood, oil. The Angel and Tobit, ^- 
calling Andrea and Fra Bartolommeo ; a careful thing, perhaps by Sogliani. 

Brussels. Museum. — No. 698. Jupiter and Leda, a poor school piece 
(? Bacchiacca). 

S. Petersburg. Hermitage. — ^No. 24. Virgin and Child, S. Catherine to the 
right, S. Elizabeth with the young S. John to the left (wood, oU, figures under 
life-size), originally at the Malmaison, and inscribed : “ andrea del sarto 
FLORENT iNO FACiBBAT.” This is a replica of a Holy Family at Windsor Castle. 
Its bloom has been removed by cleaning, and the restoration leaves doubts 
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wlietliex we have to deal here with Andrea, or one of his scholars. No. 25. 
Wood, oil, but transferred to canvas. Bust of S. Barbara, life-size, retouched 
(1 Bacchiacca). 

JS, Fetershurg, Count Sergei Stroganoff. — ^Bound of the Holy Family. 
Copy of No. 439, at the Louvre ; but older in date than a second copy (No. 26). 
at the Hermitage. ^ 

S, Fetershurg. Collection of Princess KutscTiuhey. — Judith with the head 
*of Holofemes (wood, with a border added all round, oh), an imitation of Del 
Sarto by Puhgo. Also in this collection, a Holy Family — ^Virgin and Child 
between two angels, and the boy Baptist with the Cross to the left of the 
Virgin. This is much in the style of the Judith, and reminds of Puligo when 
he imitated Baphael and Fra Bartolommeo, but it is much repainted — the 
angel to the left completely so. 

Copenhagen. Gallery of CJiristianshorg. — No. 3. Canvas. Portrait of a 
man in a black cap looking at the spectator over his left shoulder, much 
injured, and so completely renewed as to permit of no certainty as to whether 
it is by Del Sarto or his pupils. 

London. National Gallery. — [No. 690]. Life-size portrait of a man, look- 
ing over his left shoulder, a tablet in his hand ; the monogram on the cool 
dark ground to the left. This is a very fine work touched with excessive ease 
and breadth. The warm lights are pleasantly tinged with rosy shades ; 
the mass of chiaroscuro well defined. The right hand is barely sketched. 
[No. 17]. Holy Family, without the vigour of Andrea’s own hand, and pro- 
bably by one of his disciples ; wood, oh, without brilliancy, and dimmed by 
old varnishes. 

London. Marquis of Hertford. — Virgin and Child, three cherubs to the 
left and S. Francis listening in ecstasy to the music of an angel in the distance, 
with the monogram on the upper left comer ; beneath, an inscription as 
follows : ‘‘ ANDREA DEL SARTO ELORENTINO EACIEBAT ” (wOod, oil, life-size). 
This is one of A. del Sarto’s good productions, sHghtly injured by cleaning and 
retouching, ex gr. in the left wrist of the Virgin, and the shadows of her profile. 
See for copies : Madrid, No. 911 (antea) ; Longford Castle (postea). 

London. . Marquis of Westminster. — No. 173. Virgin, Child, and S. Joseph ; 
not genuine, but feebly done after that of the Galleria Barberini in Borne ; 
like No. 788 at Madrid (antea). Portrait of the Countess Mattel, not by Del 
Sarto, but reminiscent of Allori, or still better of Carlo Dolce (wood, oil). 
No. 88. S. John in the Desert; No. 90. A Child with an orb (both wood, oil) 
are very different from works of our master. No. 81. Holy Family, a late 
repetition of No. 438, at the Louvre (antea). See also Ince (postea). 

London. Stafford House. — No. 46. Wood, oil, life-size. Virgin, Child, and 
Baptist j taken from an original of Del Sarto, by Salviati, Nanaccio, or some 
other disciple of that class, masterly enough in handling, but of ruddy tone. 

London. Baring Collection. — The Virgin, seated with the Child on her 
lap, patting His chm. Below A. del Sarto’s powers, pleasing and probably 
by P^go (wood, oil, half life-size), injured and restored. See for a replica, 
Alnwick (postea)^ and Hampton Court. No, 139. Portrait of a man (half- 
length ; wood, oil, life-size), ? Puligo or Pontormo, 

London. Mr. Farrer. — Canvas, life-size, Piet^, after that of Vienna 
(Belvedere — Italian School, Boom IV., No. 23), by a follower of Del Sarto. 

London. Mrs. Butler Johnstone. — ^PietA. Canvas, same as that of Mr. 
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Earrer, careful and pleasing, but not done in the master’s style or according 
to his habits. 

Fanshinger. Seat of Earl Cowper, — ^Life-ske portrait of a man in a cap, 
writing a letter at a table, supposed, erroneously we think, to be Dei Sarto 
himself. The letter is legible and runs so : . Dicenbre. Mastro 

Domenico assai mi chamo sod to verso di voi, a vendo mostro 

propinquo ingenio per dimostrarmi qual proprio a . . . sono tanto molto 
obligato 1523 m. Aidr.” The person mentioned in these lines is perhaps 
Domenico Conti, the friend and pupil to whom Andrea bequeathed all his 
drawings (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 295), whose likeness may be here depicted. 
The features are those of a man of thirty, too young for Andrea in 1523 (he 
was then aged thirty-six), and besides, unHke Ms face as given in Vasari and 
observed elsewhere. The painting is clearly Del Sarto's, and finely touched. 

Portrait of a female at a table with a volume of Petrarch in her hand. 
On a building to the right are the words : “ meliora latent,” and on the edge 
of the table : “ in deo, tu presens nostro succurre labori.” This is 
called the “ Laura.” It is a fine, bright piece, done with great mastery in 
Dei Sarto’s later years. The hands are long and of good breed, the neck 
delicate, the forehead fair, the eyes grey. The rosy half-tints are well fused 
into delicate shadows. The hair chestnut (wood, oil, life-size). 

P-ortrait of a man in rustic dress, with his right hand in the bosom of his 
vest, smiling, a very fine work in perfect preservation, genuine and masterly, 
very bold in the handling, full of gaiety and transparence in tone. 

Bust of a man (round, wood, oil, life-size), holding a sheet of paper in his 
right hand, pleasing ; assigned to Del Sarto, but probably by Puligo. 

Piece of a predella. Scene from the life of J oseph. He sits as a judge whilst ‘ 
Benjamin is brought before him. The brethren kneel or stand in front implor- 
ing. Nothing can be more animated than this composition, more energetic 
and lively than the attitudes, more perfect and airy than the colour. It is the 
quick and able production of a pencil in the fuR consciousness of its strength. 

Two other stories from the life of S. Joseph are here : 1. The baker taken 
out to execution, and the butler with Joseph. 2. The sale of Joseph to 
Potiphar. Of these panels the colour is reddish and low. The drawing is 
mannered, the proportions are faulty, and the attitudes affected. All this 
points to Pontormo. 

Turibridge Wells (near). Hon. P. Ashhurnham. — Charity, with two chil- 
dren at her breast, and one asleep at her feet (canvas, life-size). This subject 
was done by Andrea for G. B. deUa Palla (Vasari, vol. viii., p. 290). Here is 
a shield with two red lions on a yellow field, and above it a crown of five points 
(? more modem than the picture). The execution is much below that of 
Andrea, the drawing is incorrect, the colour weak and washy. It is likely 
that a pupil worked this up from Del Sarto’s original ; possible that it had 
been left unfinished at his death, and was completed by another. 

Hamilton Palace, near Glasgow. — State Drawing Room. Half-length, life- 
size (wood, oil), of a Magdalen, not by Del Sarto, but more truly a slovenly 
thing by Bacchiacca. 

Dalkeith Palace. Seat of the Duke of Buccleuch. — Dispute of the Trinity, 
SS. Catherine, Franck, and Dominic, Lawrence, Augustine and Sebastian 
(canvas, life-size), inscribed : “ and. sar. elo. fac.,” a diligent copy, perhaps 
by Allori, of Andrea’s picture at the Pitti, and of his signature (No. 172). 
m. 2 k 
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Longford Castle, Seat of Lord Folkestone. — Holy Family, almost a copy 
(? by Puligo) of that of the Marquis of Hertford {antea, p. 584) ; very feeble 
(wood, life-size). 

Alnwick. Seat of the Duke of Northumberland. — Virgin and Child, pro- 
perly called Pontormo ; a replica of that in the Baring Gallery. 

Windsor Castle. — ^Virgin, Child, and infant Baptist; wood, oil, life-size 
(see antea, Turin, and postea Lord Yarborough). This seems an old imita- 
tion, (?) by Puligo. Portrait of a female, three-quarters to the right, of olive 
tone, opaque, and dark in shadows, freely done by Nanaccio or Salviati. 
Virgin, Child, S. Elizabeth, and young Baptist, and on the right S. Catherine, 
inscribed on the wheel : “ andrea del sarto florentino faciebat.’’ This 
is a composition similar to that of the National Gallery (No. 17), mth the 
addition of the S. Catherine, and a replica of No. 24 at the Hermitage of 
S. Petersburg ; a careful, but tame imitation of Andrea, by a comparatively 
modem painter. 

London. Lord Yarborough. — ^Virgin, Child, and young Baptist (wood, oil, 
all but hfe-size), copy of that in Windsor Castle, to which it is inferior. 

Dulwich Gallery. — ^No. 327. Virgin and Child, S. Joseph, 8. Elizabeth, 
and the boy Baptist (wood, oil, life-size). This looks hke a repetition by 
Salviati of No. 81 at the Pitti, S. Joseph being added. The latter figure, 
at Dulwich, is of a different character from the rest of the picture, in move- 
ment, dravvdng, and features. The colour is oily and without brightness. 
No. 326. Virgin, Child, and Baptist (wood, oil, life-size), a copy of No. 44, 
at Madrid, with the Baptist added, much lower in the scale of art than the 
Holy Family, No. 327. 

Lerndon. R. S. Holford, Msg. — ^Virgin, Child, S. Joseph, and an angel 
(wood, oil, life-size), with the monogram, a school copy of No. 772 at Madrid. 
See also Dudley House. 

Leigh Court. Sir W. Miles, Bart. — Virgin and Child, of heavy shape 
and d^ yellowish colour, but freely handled, similar to one at Stafford 
House in which a S. John accompanies the other figures, and by the same 
hand, i.e. Salviati or Sguazzella. 

I^ndon. Hon. C. C. Cavendish. — S. John, exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1856. Of the school. 

London. Hon. W. Warren Vernon. — ^No. 110 at Manchester. Holy 
Family, with S. Elizabeth, and the small Baptist ; copy from Andrea by a 
pupil. 

London. Sir Humphrey de Trafford. — ^No. Ill at Manchester. Holy 
Family. School piece. 

Hampton Court. — ^No. 139. Virgin and Child, like those of the Baring and 
Alnwick Collections, and an old copy of the former. 

Dublin. National Gallery. — The Virgin, with the dead body of Christ on 
her lap, between S. Peter and a female saint. Predella in three parts, not to 
be assigned with certainty to A. del Sarto, being mannered in drawing and 
form, and too variegated in colour. No. 10. Adoration of the Magi (small 
wood, oil), by some of the followers of Andrea. 

Dublin.^ Earl of Portarlmgton. — ^No. 8 at the International Exhibition, 
Holy Family. Round (since squared). Wood, oil. Copy of No. 439, at 
the Louvre, by a modem. 
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253 n., 262, 383, 392, 424, 452/., 
465, 475 n., 483 488 /., 490 /„ 

494 /., 503 
Apollonia, 478 «. 

S. Apostolo, 481 n. 

Arcangelo Raifaelio, Chiesa dell’, 389 

Badia, 409 

Badia di Settimo, 433 

Baldelli Collection, 433 

Banti Collection, 400 

Baptistery, 437, 460, 462 

Bargello, 109 n. 

S. Bastiano, Company of, 384 n. 
Battilani, Compagnia de’, 473 
Bigallo, 469 

S. Bonifacio, Hospital of, 06 
Borgherini Palace, 499 /- 
Borgo degli Albizzi, 257 
Borgo S. Friano alle Monachine, 475 n. 
Canto alia Cuculia, 473 
Capponi Collection, 433, 494 
Carmine, 201, 219, 398 
Brancacci Chapel, 201, 236, 376, 
450, 466, 476, 483 

Casa Antonio de’ Ricasoli, 384 n., 433 

Casa Ciacchi, 459 

Casa Filippo Salviati. 262 n. 

Casa Giovanni Vespucci, 393 n. 

Casa Lelio Torelli, 433 
Casa Ottaviani, 384 n. 

Casa Pier’ del Pugliese, 433 
Casa Rucellai, 479 
Casa Tolomei, 384 n. 

Castelfranco di Sotto, 318 
S. Caterina, 416 w., 437, 474 
Cathedral, 66, 112, 211/., 216, 224, 
236, 242, 378, 382/., 399, 471/., 

495 

Tribuna della Croce, Chapel in, 382 
S. Zanobi, 242, 440, 465, 470 
Certosa, 439 

S. Chiara, 220 /., 384, 409 
Compagnia de’ Neri, 475 n, 

Concezione via de’ Servi, Oluesa della, 
476 n. 

Corsini Collection, 62 /., 429, 430, 434, 
436/., 443, 445, 462, 475 w., 504, 
508 

S. Croce, 6, 201, 262 r?., 417, 449 
Cappella Castellani, 449 72 , 

Cappella Medici, 257 
Deti Collection, 262 n. 

S. Domenico, 377 w., 38 1 w. 

S. Felice in Piazza, 474 
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Florence {continued ) — 

S. Felicita, 475 n. 

S. Francesco, 495 

Francesco da S. Gallo Collection, 
393 n. 

S. Frediano del Bigallo, 447 n. 

S. Friano, 384 n., 392 n. 

S. Gaetano, Antinori Palace, 434, 437, 
466 

S. Gallo, 428 n., 467 w., 475, 481 n, 
490, 496 

Gesuati, Monastery of the, 216, 221, 
481 

S. Giacomo Nicchio, 506 
Ginori Collection, 63, 508 
S. Giobbe, 452 n. 

S. Giorgio, 382 n,, 386, 470 
S. Giovanni della Calza, 21G f., 255, 
457 

S. Girolamo delle Poverine, 221 
S. Ginliano, 441, 473 
S. Giusto, 210, 467 n, 

S. Godenzo, 508 
Guicciardini Palace, 383 n, 

Horne Collection, 114 n., 122 ? 2 ., 132 n., 
342 n. 

Innocenti, Chiesa degli, 392 
S. Jacopo sopr’ Amo, 460 
S. Jacopo fra Fossi, 262 n., 490 n. 

SS. Jacopo e Francesco, 474 
Loggia de’ Signori, 237, 447, 503 
Lombardi Collection, 81, 121, 292, 392 
S. Lorenzo, 386 w., 394 n., 448, 459 /., 
497 

S. Lucia de’ Bardi, 380 
Magliabecchiana, 88 n. 

S. Marco, 201, 210 n., 256, 381, 393 n., 
398 n., 400 n., 402, 405 /., 409 ff., 
412-15, 417-20, 423, 425 428^., 

433 ff., 441, 459, 461, 474 
CappeUa del Giovanato, 418 
Cappella de’ Martini, 262 n. 

S. Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi, 221, 
379, 386, 429, 475 n. 

S. Maria Novella, 9, 201, 219, 234, 
464/., 472, 477 
Cappella Buoellai, 448 
S. Maria Nuova, 2, 17, 382, 385, 401 /., 
404 A, 409 

Marignolle ViUa, 389 
S. Martino de’ Buonomini, 386, 439 
S. Martino delle Monache, 262 n., 474 
S. Martino aUa Palma, 475 w. 

S. Matteo (Hospital di Lelmo), 384 n. 
Metzger and Volkman Collections, 195 
Monaohe della Crocetta, 462 
Mont’ Oliveto, 467 
Nobili Collection, 358 n. 

Ognissanti, 475 n, 

S. Onofrio, 256, 273, 335 
Orbatello, 111 


Florence {continued ) — 

Orsanmichele, 379, 382, '460, 489 /. 
Ospedale di S. Maria Novella, 2 n, 
Palazzo Martelli, 117 w. 

Palazzo Niccolini, 433 
Ex-Palazzo Taddeo, 462 
Palazzo Veccliio, 237, 377 n. 

S. Bernard, 470 

Cappella de’ Signori, 382 n. 

S. Pancrazio, 389, 451 n. 

Pianciatichi Collection, 392, 429, 476, 
508 

Piazza del Podesta, 505 
S. Pietro Maggiore, 209, 257, 389, 443 w. , 
450 /., 479 n. 

Cappella Albizzi, 384 n. 

Pitti Gallery, 63, 96, 191 n,, 219 /., 238, 
255, 259/., 292, 316, 318 

375 w., 382 /., 394 w., 415 420, 

424, 426-30, 439, 442 n., 444 rj., 
446, 452-5, 469, 474/., 480, 490, 
494^., 496, 499, 603, 506^., 511 
Ponte a Rubaconte Chapel, 389 
Popolo di S. Paolo, 482 
Riccardi (Medici) Palace, S02n,, 376, 
433, 442, 472, 500 
Rinuccini Gallery, 218 n., 604 
Rubieri Collection, 400 
Sala del Papa, 450, 466, 479, 483, 490 
S. Salvi, 387, 473, 489/., 492, 504 /. 
Scalzo, Compagnia del, 381, 457 /., 
484, 495 /., 496, 498 /., 503 /. 

S. Sebastiano, 505 n, 

Serristori Collection, 114 358 rt, 

S. Simone, 387 

S. Spirito, 385 /., 389 2/., 452, 465 n., 
467 n., 474 

Cappella de’ Bettoni, 393 n. 

Cappella Bini, 393 n. 

Cappella Gino Capponi, 393 n. 

CappeUa Torrigiani, 393 n, 

Strozzi Collection, 161 n., 292 
Torrigiani Collection, 81, 292, 474 -ff, 

S. Trinita, 224, 439, 447 

Cappella Sassetti, 219 
LTffizi Gallery, 17, 32 w., 42, 63, 80, 
108/., 111/., 114/., 191 n., 215, 
217, 231, 265, 285, 336, 342 
360, 374w.,“ 379, 382/., 386?^., 
388, 392^., 400/., 406/., 416, 
423 A, 429, 439, 443, 445 451 /.> 

459, 462, 467 n., 470 f., 475, 479 /., 
481 w., 494, 496, 506, 508 
Volpini Collection, 433 
Foiano, 49 

CoUegiata, 77, 78 n. 

Foligno, 102, 138, 172 
S. Anna, Convent of, 163. 330 n. 

SS. Annunziata (NunziatoUa), 244, 
322 

S. Bartolommeo (fuor di), 170 
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Foligno (continued ) — 

S. Caterina, 162 
Cathedral, 172 n. 

S, Domenico, 102, 164 n. 

S. Francesco, Monastery of, 103/. 

S. Giacomo, 164 n. 

S. Giovanni Decollate, 173 n. 

Gregori Collection, 433 
S. Lucia. Monastery of, 163 
Maesta Bella, 164 n. 

S. Maria in Campis, 159, 162, 164, 
173 n. 

S. Maiia infra Portas, 164 n., 112 n. 
Municipio, 1 62 ff. 

S. Niceoio, 168, 170 

Cappella S. Antonio, 170 
Palaszo del Govemo, 137 n, 

CappeUa Trinci, 136 /. 

Popolo, Monastery del, 163 
S. Salvadore, 161 /. 

Fontignano, 183 n., 252/., 297 
Chiesa Vecchia, 252 n., 262 n. 

Forli, 25/., 30 
S. Antonio Abate, 42 
S. Biagio e S. Girolamo, 33, 36^., 103n. 
Casali Collection, 40 
Cathedral, 37, 40 

Chiesa dell’ Annunziata, vulgo Car- 
mine, 36, 41 
Collegio, 30 
S. Girolamo, 30 

S. Maria de’ Servi, vulgo S. Pellegrino, 
41 

S. Mercuriale, Cappella de’ Ferri, 41 
Orfanotrofio deUe MichelUne, 37 
Pinacoteca, 36 38, 40 ff,, 337 /., 383 

S. Trinita, 26 n., 41 
Fomo, 20 n, 

Frankfort, Staedsl Gallery, 104 n., 1 L5 n., 
119 n., IQln., 261/. 

Frome (Somerset), Homer Collection, 
123 w., 132 154 n., 318 n. 

Gavelu (near Spoieto), 311 
S. Girolamo, 311, 316 
Geneva, 432 

S. Madeleine, 415 w. 

La Genga (near Fabriano), 151 
Genoa, Al Terragio, 85 
J aeger Collection, 296 n. 

S. Gimignano, S. Agostino, 120 n., 288, 
435/. 

S. Domenico, 436 
S. Lucia a Bibbiano, 435 
Municipio, 2S9?z., 291 
S. Ginesio, 149 n. 

Zoecolanti Church, 155 
Ginestrato (Siena), Pieve, 117 w. 

Giogoli Pieve (near Florence), 475 n, 

S. Giovaimi in Monte, Cappella Vizzani, 
257 


S. Girolamo (near Spello), 164 n. 
Glasgow, Beattie Collection, 394 n., 475 n. 
Gallery, 389 n. 

Stirling (Cawder House) Collection, 
394 n, 

Gosford House, Wernyss Collection, 259 
Gotha, Library, 266 

Gottingen, University Gallery, 118 n., 
122 n., 295 n. 

Gradara (near Pesaro), 63 
Granada, Cathedral, 379 
Grenoble, Gallery, 249, 251 n. 

Grosseto, Cathedral, 117 w., 122'n.,132 w., 
355 n. 

Gualdo Tadino, 139 n., 158, 168 
Cathedral, 158 n., 159, 169 
S. Francesco, 125, 159 
Pinacoteca, 159 w. 

Gualfonda (near Florence), 445, 448, 482 
Citadel, 262 n. 

Gubbio, 25, 66, 112, 136 n. 

Agnolo dei Cameavali, 138 
S. Agostino, 135 /., 138 /. 

Cathedral, 293, 316, 331 
S. Croce, 139 
S. Domenico, 138 
S. Donato, 139 n. 

S. Felicissimo, 138 n. 

S. Francesco, 84 
GabrielH Collection, 303 
S. Lucia, 139 n. 

S. Maria dei Bianchi, 139 n, 

S, Maria de’ Laici, 331 n, 

S. Maria della Piaggiola, 136, 139 n. 
S. Maria Nuova, 134-7, 139, 157 n, 
Palazzo Municipale, 138 /. 

S. Pietro, 138, 326 ri. 

Portico del Mercato, Chapel below, 139 
Ranghiasci Collection, 331 
S. Secondo Cemetery, 135 n., 139 
Spedaletto, 139 

Hagub, Museum, 204 n., 395 
Hamburg, Weber Collection, 469 n. 
Hamilton Palace Collection, 66, 317, 
432, 513 

Hanover, Kestner Museum, 161 n., 191 n. 
H^ow, Stogdon Collection, 394 n. 
Highnam Court, Gloucester, Parry Col- 
lection, 199, 327 n., 329 n., 358 
Horsmonden, Austen Collection, 342 n. 

Incb (near Liverpool), 511 
Ireland, Lothian Collection, 86 
Ischia, Vasto Collection, 507 
Isola Maggiore (Trasimeno), S. Angelo, 
255, 342 n. 

Isola Polvese, S. Secondo, 332 n. 

Langton, Dims, Baillie-Hamilton Col- 
lection, 57 n. 
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Leipzig, Museum, 295 n., 446, 509 
Lecceto, Eremitani, 126 n, 

Lewes, Warren Collection, 199 
Lille, 132 n., 199 
Wicar Collection, 346, 451 n. 

Liveri (near Nola), 339 
Liverpool, Walker Gallery, 110 n., 113 n., 
161 n., 191 n, 

Locke Park, Derbyshire, Lowe Collec- 
tion, 14, 57, 123 ti- 

London, Arundel Society Collection, 
135 n., 241 n. 

Barker* Collection, 14, 20, 01, 63, 70, 
81, 150, 258, 289, 384, 388, 477 
Baring Gallery, 317, 329, 434, 449, 512 
Barry Collection, 317 
Benson Collection, 82 n., 126/., 199, 
389 n., 394 n., 459 n. 

Boileau Collection, 125 n. 

British Museum, 9, 238 n., 299 n., 301 
Bromley Collection, 317, 437 
Buckingham Palace, 125 n., 145 n. 
Butler Collection, 113 n., 115 n., 133, 
358 Tim 

Cavendish Collection, 514 
Crawford Collection, 82 n. 

Derby Collection, 432 
Dowdeswell Collection, 158 n. 

Dudley Collection, 195, 259, 287, 295, 
297, 304, 317, 334 n., 372, 511 
Eastlake Collection, 23, 388 
Elcho Collection, 431 
Farrer Collection, 126 n., 131 n., 497 w., 
512 

Fitzgerald Collection, 455 n. 

Grosvenor House, 431 
Hampton Court, 269, 475, 512, 514 
Harvey Collection, 327 n. 

Holford Collection, 389 n., 429, 431, 
511, 514 

Hoskins Collection, 432 
Kensington Museum, 252, 354 
Mackenzie Collection, 83 n,, 103 n., 
262 n., 358 n. 

Maitland Collection, 125/., 302/., 
388, 480 n., 494 
Marlay Collection, 295 n. 

Mond Collection, 83 n., 133 ?i., 317 n., 
407 

Munro Collection, 259 
National Gallery, 12^,, 16 n., 21 f., 
32 n., 37, 41, 50 n., 58 w., 61 n,, 
66 n., 78 n., 80 w., 82 n., 

118 n., 123 n., 129 n., 131 n., 

133 n., 153/., 160 n., 170 n., 172, 
183 n., 194/., 202 n., 216, 223, 
237, 239 n., 244, 262 w., 258, 
289 294, 302 w., 317, 327 n., 

338 w., 354 w., 356 w., 358 n., 361, 
372, 377, 384, 393/., 444, 454 n., 
462, 466 w., 512 


London {continued ) — 

Northbrook Collection, 449 n,, 459 n, 
Northwick Collection, 42, 241, 259, 
384, 432 

Ottley Collection, 3 n. 

Overstone Collection, 384 
Plymouth Collection, 394 n, 

Richter Collection, 361 
Ricketts Collection, 389 ?^., 394 n, 
Robinson Collection, 317 9^. 

Salting Collection, 118 n., 191 n. 
Samuelson Collection, 389 n. 

Spence Collection, 31/ 

Stafford House Collection, 302, 317, 
431, 508, 512 

Stirling Collection, 195, 263, 432, 435 
Street Collection, 394 n, 

Sutherland, Collection, 508 
Taunton Collection, 82, 149, 258, 

431 

Thompson Collection, 127 n., 262 n. 
Trafford, 514 

Wagner Collection, 342 n., 356 w. 
WaUace Collection, 118 rt., 318^., 
394^., 511/. 

Ward, Lord, Collection, 304 n. 

Webb Collection, 368 n. 

Westminster Collection, 361, 384, 509, 
511/. 

“White Collection, 259 n., 262 n. 
Yarborough Collection, 455, 509, 614 
Longford Castle, 511 /. 

Loreto, Cathedral, Cappella del Tesoro, 
30, 35 

S. Maria, 4, 63 
Santa Casa, 33 n. 

Lucca, S. Agostino, 391 
Cathedral, SSn., 411 /. 

Mansi Collection, 422 447 

S. Martino, 411 
Montecatini Collection, 398 n. 

Museo, 411 n., 421 n. 

S. Romano, 411/., 414, 417 w., 420/., 
423 441 

Villa Saltocchio, 430, 441 
S. Lucia, 435 

Lucignano (Val di Chiana), 82 n. 

S. Francesco, 82, 122 n., 355 n. 
Lugnano, 172 n. 

Lyons, Aynard Collection, 127 n., 199, 
295 w., 389 ri., 394 w. 

Museum, 225, 250 /., 262 n., 607 

Macerata, Biblioteca, 153 n. 

S. Liberata, 340 n. 

Madrid, Prado, 493, 507, 609/., 512 
Santa Trinita Museum, 191 
S. Mamigliano, 320 

Manchester, Livei'pool Institution, 82, 
149, 384 

Nichols’ Collection, 40 
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Le Mans, 161 w. 

Museum, 91 n,, 35S 
Mantua, 501 

Casa Susanni, 449 
Marciana in Val di Ghiana, 97 
S. Marino, Municipio, 172 n-. 

Marseilles, Museum, 251 
Massa, S. Francesco of the Minorites. 
340 n. 

Massa Marittima, S. Agostino, 355 n. 
Matellica, 149 n., 297 n. 

S. Francesco, Brotherhood of, 154, 328 
S. Giovanni, 328 7i. 

Ospedale, 154 
Palazzo Piersanti, 151 
S. Teresa, 154 
Zoccolanti, Chiesa de’, 36 
Mayence, Museum, 380, 389 
Meiningen, Grand Ducal Palace, 83 
115 n.., 133 71., 262 n. 
mian, 2 71., 44, 238, 462 
Ambrosiana, 3n,, 378 
Borromeo Collection, 289, 293, 394 n. 
Brera Gallery, 21 ti., 23, 39, 57, 61, 
67, 81, 85, 142, IBOn., 107, 194, 
226 7?-., 340, 462 

Cagnola Collection, 114 71., 133 Ti., 

355 n. 

Cantini Collection, 160/. 

Castelbaroo Gallery, 252 n.., 332 n. 

Cathedral, 112 

Crespi Collection, 123 n. 

Frizzoni Collection, 383 72. 

Fumagalli Collection, 432 
Molteni Collection, 85 
Noseda Collection, 114 71. 
Poldo-Pezzoli Collection, 21 ti., 158 72., 
318 71., 355 71., 432 n„ 444 n. 
Prinetti-Lampini Collection, 383 n. 

S. Sepolcro, 21 

Tri\^uizio Collection, 123 ti., 394 n. 
Venosta, 444 

Modena Gallery, 383 n.^ 430, 459 7^., 
509 

Moiano (near Assisi), 194 
Mombello, Prince Pio of Saroia, Collection 
of, 295 71. 

Montacuto, 111 
Montalcino (Senese), 119 ti. 

Municipio, 117 tz. 

Montamiata, S. Francesco di Pian Cas- 
tagniaio, 297 

Montane (near TJmbertide), 342 n. 
Montebenicchi, 357 n, 

Montecchio, Chapel of Cemetery (near 
Borgo S. Sepolcro), 21 n. 
Montecavallo, 371 n. 

Montefalco, 162 
S. Bartolommeo, 314 
Cappelli Collection, 318 ti. 

Cathedral, 345/. 


Montefalco (conmiued ) — 

S. Domenico, 340 n. 

S. Fortunate, 330 tz., 345 
Cappella delle Bose, 329 /. 

S. Francesco, 135, 162, 165 /., 174, 
199, 228, 255, 329, 344 /. 

S. Leonardo, 345 
S. Luminara, 345 /. 

Montefiore, Spedale, 57 
Montefiorentino, 55 /. 

MontefoUonico, S. Sigismondo, 114 7?. 
Montefortinio, Mimicipio, 262 n. 
Monteluce (near Perugia), S. Maria, 
332 /., 344 n. 

Montemassi, 284 
Monte Milone, 154 n. 

Montemorano, S. Giorgio, 355 n. 
Montemorcino (near Perugia), 344 tz., 
351 72 .. 

Monte Oliveto (Senese), 111, 114 7?., 289, 
291 

Convent of Chiusuri, 69 
MontepescaJi, Upper Church, 133 tz. 
Montepulciano, 82 
S. Agostino, 384 7Z. 

S. Lucia, 80, 82 7i. 

Monte S. Maria, 82 

Monte S. Martino (near Fermo), S. 
Agostino, 158 
S. Maria del Pozzo, 157 
Monte Sansovino, 92 n., 475 n. 

Madonna delle Vertighe, 97 
S. Maria della Neve, Compagnia di, 
97 

Monte Santo Pietrangeli (near Fermo), 
S. Francesco, 340 

Montisi (Trequanda), Pieve, 114 7 ?. 
Montpellier, Mixs4e Fabre, 420 r?., 476, 
511 

Museum, 124 7?. 

Morra (Umbria), S. Crescenziano, 82 7i. 
Moulins; Museum, 118 t?., 154 n. 

Mugello, Borgo S. Lorenzo, Grocefisso, 
394 n, 

Luca, S. Piero, 502 
Mugnone, Pian di, 418, 423, 427 
Cappella del Monte, 418 ff. 

S. Maria Maddelena, 418 7 ?., 434 7 ?, 
Ospizio, 427 n. 

Mugnone Valley, Convent in the, 409 n. 
Munich, 133 7?. 

Bohler Collection, 133 n. 

GaUery, 40, 83 t?., 113 t?., 139, 1617?., 
183 7 ?., 261, 317, 361, 383, 389 7 ?., 
431, 442 7 ?., 478, 481 7 ?., 509 /. 

S. Pietro Martire, 410, 490 
Murelli (near Perugia), 330 n. 

Murlo (Senese), Pieve, 117 7 ?. 

Nancy, Museum, 239, 511 
Nantes, Museum, 191 ??., 250, 260 
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Naples, Castel del Novo, 112 n. 

S. Caterina a Formeilo, 130 
Cathedral, 226, 254 
S. Maria la Nuova, 338 /. 

Museum, 130, 194, 255, 289, 292, 318 »i., 
329 H., 333, 342, 383, 388 427, 

500, 502, 509 
Palazzo Reale, 242 n. 

S. Paolo Maggiore, 199 
Royal Palace, 290 
Nami, 164 

Cathedi*al, 110 ii. 

S. Girolamo, 164 n., 304 /. 

Municipio, 158 a., 318 ti. 

New Haven, U.S.A., Jarves Collection, 
8Sn., 115 ?i., 118/., 124 n., 146, 
191 n., 395, 481 n, 

Newlands Manor (Hants), Comwallis- 
West Collection, 394 n. 

Newport, TJ.S.A., Davis Collection, 149 n., 
199 

New York, Fischof Collection, 199 
Metropolitan Museum, 127 n., 199, 
395 

Morgan Collection, 242 n. 

Untermeyer Collection, 444^?, 

Nlmes, Gallery, 459 n. 

Nocelleto (Marche), Parish Church, 158 w. 
Nocera, 168 
Cathedral, 154, 170 
Nociano, 159 rt. 

Norcia, Annunziata, 321 
Rosario, Chiesa del, 321 n. 

Orleans, Gallery, 217 n. 

Orvieto, 71, 141, 150 
S. Bernardino, 332 
Casa Gualtieri, 194, 328 
Casa Pietrangeli, 157 n. 

Cathedral, 75, 82 114?^., 146, 169, 

266, 273 /., 465 

Cappella di S. Brizio, 70 74, 194, 

210, 213, 227 
Opera del Duomo, 76 >l 
S. Rocco, 82 «. 

Osti, Cathedral, 199 
Ostia, 369 

Oxford, Jackson Collection, 459 n. 
Smith Collection, 262 n. 

University Gallery, 85, 91 7i., 172, 
295 n., 384, 394 n., 477, 480, 505 
Wellesley Collection, 234 

Pacoiano, 200 11 ., 326 n. 

S. Antonio, 85 
Padua, 157 
S. Antonio, 115 n. 

Eremitani, 26 

Pagaoiieo (near Grosseto), 355 w. 
Palermo, Chiaramonte-Bordonaro Col- 
lection, 157 n. 


Pallenza, 154 n. 

Panicale, 243 
S. Agostino, 241, 299 
Cathedral, 344 
S. Salvatore, 343 
S. Sebastian, 240 

Panshanger, Cowper Collection, 259, 
412, 424 /., 481 n., 513 

Paris, Abel Gallery, 433 

Andre Collection, 83 n., 327 n. 

Arl^s Collection, 118 n., 133 f?. 
Bammeville Collection, 70 w. 

Benoit Collection, 115 n., 127 n. 
Bonnatt Collection, 183 
Chalandon Collection, 113?2., 115 n., 
121 n., 123 w. 

Cluny Collection, 110 w., 149, Z5Qn., 
465 

DoUfus Collection, 118 161 n. 

Dreyfus Collection, 115 n. 

Dubois Collection, 431 
Flameng Collection, 329 n. 

S. Germain TAuxerrois, 225 
S. Gervais, 225 n. 

Heugel Collection, 149 389 w. 

Koechlin Collection, 115 
Louvre, 30, 31, 60, 09 n., 81, 113 tz-., 
120, 125 w., 133 n., 144, 149 w., 
161 n., 169 71., 171, 188 71., 192 71., 
194/., 204, 206 7^., 241, 257, 259 /., 
262 n., 294, 297/., 318, 326, 
350 71., 379, 381/., 384, 387, 392, 
394 n., 413/., 421 ff., 430, 438 #., 
448, 453 /., 462, 465, 467, 475 n., 
496 /., 506, 509-12 
S. M6ry, 465 n. 

Mundler Collection, 149 
Pourtales Gallery, 444 
Rothschild Collection, 389 7z. 

Le Roy Collection, 115 77., 123 77., 
157 7^. 

Schickler Collection, 205 n. 

Spiridon Collection, 118 w-., 191 ti. 

Parma Gallexy, 389 n. 

Passignano, La Madonna dell’ Olivo, 
342 n. 

Patrico (near Spoleto), 310 

Pausola (near Macerata), 163, 340 n. 

Pavia, 239 71 ., 413 
Cathedral, 112 
Certosa, 237 
Parish Cliurch, 133 n. 

S. Pellegrino (Gubbio), 168 /. 

Percena (near Buonconvento), 131 n., 
134 71 . 

Perugia, 2, 59, 83, 85 n., 103, 129 n., 
134/., 147, 175, 200, 202, 233, 
276, 279, 297, 323, 327, 332, 
346 

S. Agnese, 261 /., 328 /. 

Cappella della Consolazione, 252 n. 
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Perugia {continued ) — 

S. Agostino, 150/., 190 n., 233, 237, 

247, 249 254, 324-7, 332, 348, 

350 /. 

S. Anna (S. Maria de’ Fossi), 251, 

273 

SS. Annimziata, Brotherhood of the, 

351 n. 

S. Antonio Abate, 20, 242, 247, 332 n. 
Audience of the Notaries, 332 
S. Bernardino, on,, 179/., 253, 320 n. 
Bertelli Collection, 116 n., 176, 181 n. 
Cambio, 192, 223, 220 /., 230 ff., 234, 
243, 277 /., 2SG, 290, 325/. 
Carmine (SS. Simone e Giuda), 181, 
348 /., 350 n. 

Cathedral, C5 /., 191 n., 19C, 325, 327 n. 
351 n. 

Cappella de’ Oradini, 202 n, 

S. Catherine, Convent of, 206 

S. Chiara, 22S 

Chiesa del Gesii, 344 n. 

Chiesa Vecchia, 253 
Collegio Gregoriano, 347 
Convento del Pianto, 327 n. 

S. Croce, Conimenda di, 180 /. 

S. Domenico, 148, 155/., 176/., 181, 
183, 324 

Cappella Baglioni, 324 
Cappella Belli, 351 n. 

Fantaechiotti Collection, 254 
S. Fiorenzo, Brotherhood of, 179/., 

350 n. 

S. Fortimato, 236 

S. Francesco, 84, 100, 181 /f., 188, 
191 n., 195, 235, 349/. 

S, Francesco al Monte, 228, 233/., 
254, 299 

S. Francesco de’ Minori Conventual!, 

248, 253 

Gallery, 19, 148 n., 150, 155 /., 160/., 
107 n., 175-83, 185-91, 195 /., 199, 
303, 222 n., 234 n., 248-51, 253/., 

274 n., 276 71., 287, 292, 295^., 
301 n., 315, 324-30, 332/., 342, 
347 /., 350 /. 

S. Giorgio, 190 7i. 

S. Girolamo, 287, 301 
S. Giuliana, Convent of, 101, 175 n., 
333, 348 

Giustizia, Confratemita della, 181, 190, 

351 n. 

S. Lorenzo, 233, 325, 341 
S. Maria fra Fossi, 251 
S. Maria Nuova, 167, 183 n., 186/., 
189, 229, 253, 350 
S. Martino, 254 
S. Martino di Verzaro, 324 
Morrettini Collection, 252 n. 

Municipio delle Columba, 391 n. 
Palazzo Penna, 243, 433 


Perugia (conti^iued ) — 

Pampaglini Collection, 344 n. 

S. Pietro, 182, 196, 221 /., 224 232, 

234 n., 238, 249/., 252 n., 292, 
327 n., 329, 348 n., 350 n. 
Cappella S. Martino, 315, 329 
Scotti Collection, 295 n. 

Servi, 326 n. 

S, Severe, 248, 297, 344 n., 351 n., 
402 n. 

S. Simone, 190 
S. Tommaso, 326 
Villa Marax^elli, 295 n. 

Pesaro, 0 

S. Bartolo, 49 
S. Domenico, 50 n. 

Gallery, 160 n. ^ 

St. Petersburg, Botkine Collection, 295 n. 
Collection of H.I.H. the Grand Duchess 
Marie, 82, 260 

Gortschakoff Collection, 443 
Hermitage, 318, 361 n., 421 /., 443, 
447, 459, 408, 610 
Kutschubey Collection, 512 
' Leuchtenberg Gallery, 422, 443 

Strogano:ff Collection, 132 149 n., 

172, 260, 335 >i., 364, 511 /. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., Johnson Collection, 
83 n., 103 w., 133 n., 192 n., 199, 
303 n., 395, 442 n. 

Weidener Collection, 118 n. 

Pienza, Cathedral, 108, 125, 131 
S. Giovanni, Compagnia di, 131 n. 
Museum, 110 n., 123?^., 131 n. 

Palazzo Pretoria, 110 n. 

Pietralunga (near XJmbertide), Pieve, 
138 71. 

j Pioraco (near Camerino), S. Maria del 
Seppio, 157 71. 

Pisa, Campo Santo, 403 
S. Caterina, 415 
Cathedral, 460, 503 
Madonna delle Grazie, 461 
S. Francesco, Compagnia di, 461 
Museo Civico, 148, 415 n. 

Pia Casa della Misericordia, 148 
Schiff Collection, 153 
Toscanelli Collection, 127 
Pistoia, 334 

S. Andrea, 336 7i. 

Cathedral, 336, 381 
Cappella del SS. Sacramento, 379 
Convento di Sala, 336 
S. Domenico, 423, 433 n., 436 
S. Felice, 433 n. 

S. Giovanni Fuorci vitas, 434 7 ?., 436 
S. Lorenzo, 433 7^. 

S. Maria delle Grazie, 380, 437 
S. Maria dell’ Umilit^, 336 n. 

Palazzo della Comunite^ 336, 437 
S. Paolo, 336, 430 
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Pistoia (continued ) — 

S. Pier’ Maggiore, 25G, 335, 471 
Puccini Collection, 145 n, 

Servi, 435 n. 

Poggibonsi, S. Lucchese, 335 /. 

Poggio a Cajano, 458, 484, 498 
Pollokshaws, Stirling-Maxwell Collec- 
tion, 82 

Pontignano (near Siena), 359 
Prato, 64, 427, 466 n. 

Cathedral, 95, 470, 475 
S. Domenico, 405, 433 
Madonna delle Carceri, 94 
S. Piero Martire, 98 n. 

S. Rocco, 475 
S. Vincenzo, 400 

Prepo (near Perugia), 183 n., 350 n. 


La Qtjietb, 468 n., 474 n. 
Quintole (near Florence), 481 n. 
S. Quirico (near Siena), 125 


Rapolano (Siena), Pievania delle Serre, 
115 n. 

Ravenna, 133 n., 342 
Galleria Comunale, 190 n. 

Lovatelli Gallery, 26 
Rasponi Collection, 40, 407 
Recanati, Cathedral, 154 
Munieipio, 149 n. 

Reigate, Lady Henry Somerset Collec- 
tion, 113 w., 356 n., 475 n. 

Somers Somerset Collection, 475 n., 
497 n. 

Richmond, Cook Collection, 83 n., 113 n,, 
118 w., 161 n., 196 n., 241 n., 
356 n. 

Rieti, S. Chiara, Convent of, 198 
S. Francesco, 320 
Rimini, 2, 6, 8 /. 

S. Francesco, 5, 7 
Rome, 4, 9, 83, 94, 196 
Accademia di S. Luca, 329 n. 

Albani Villa, 172 w., 213, 228 
S. Amobono, 199 
SS. ApostoH, 25, 28, 33 
Aracoeli, CappoUa Bufalini, 27 1 f. 
Badia Collection, 157 n. 

Barberini Gallery, 199, 508, 512 
Bassegnio Collection, 444 n. 

Bisenzio Collection, 196, 317 
Blumensthil Collection, 160 
Borghese Gallery, 192 n., 267, 292, 
306, 337, 380, 383, 394 n., 430, 
434, 436, 459 w., 476, 481 w., 509 
Borgo Vecchio, Palace in, 264 
Brancaccio Collection, 355 n. 

Braschi Palace, 443 
Camere, 6, 246 n. 


Rome (continued ) — 

Camuccini Collection, 236 
Capitoline Gallery, 257, 308 n., 430 
Castel S. Angelo, 269, 271, 295 n. 

S. CeciHa, 273, 307 

Colonna Gallery, 57, 154 n., 168, 257, 
295/., 316, 449 

Corsini G^lery, 33 ?i., 154 ?i., 163 n., 
199, 204 n., 394 n., 426, 448 n., 
509 

S. Croce in Gerosalemiiie, 199, 273, 
343, 363 

Doria Collection, 257, 318 n. 
Famesina Palace, 365-8 
S. Francesca Romana (S. Maria 
I^uova), 147 /., 332 

S. Giovanni in Laterano, 40, 49, 140, 
146 2?., 183, 199, 318 .n,. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 199 
S. Lorenzo fuori ie Mura, 273 
La Magliana, 307 
S. Marco, 29 n., 33 n., 215 
S. Maria dell’ Anima, 373 
S. Maria Maggiore, 129 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, 199 
Caraffa Chapel, 385 
S. Maria della Pace, 371, 374 
Ponzetti Chapel, 369, 37 i 
S. Maria del Popolo, 264 369 

S. Jerome, 264 
Lorenzo Cibo, Chapel of, 266 
Mignanelli Collection, 113 n., 123 n, 
Monte di Pietli, 168 
Monte Pio, 26 n. 

Ex-Nevin Collection, 155 157 n., 

297 n, 

S. Onofrio, 362 

Palazzo S. Clemente, 244/. 

Palazzo de’ Conservadori al Campi- 
doglio, 194 
Palazzo Famese, 366 
Palazzo Gabrielh, 303 
Palazzo de’ Penitinzieri, 295 n. 

Palazzo Spada, 509 
Pantheon, 199 
S- Paolo fuori le Mura, 198 /. 
Piccolomini Palace, 280, 287 n. 

S Pietro, 28, 266, 369, 371, 373 
S. Pietro in Montorio, 198 /., 363 
S. Pietro in Vinculis, 25 
Quirinal Palace, 28, 197, 419 /. 

S. Rocco, 371 

Rospigliosi Collection, 82 n., 368 
S. Salvestro, 419 /., 443 
Sciarra Palace, 215, 257, 266, 430, 434, 
436 

Simonetti Collection, 133 n. 

S. Sisto, 25 

Spolleti Collection, 295 n. 

StroganoS Collection, 295 n, 

S. TriniU di Monte, 78 
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Borne [conimucd ] — 

Vatican, 40, 76, 117 n., 123 n., 138 n,, 
149/., 167, 182, 198/., 222 n., 
226, 235, 238, 244, 271, 286, 289, 
291 /., 295 n., 299, 308, 373, 419 
Apartamento Borgia, 267, 269 
Belvedere Palace, 262 
Camera dell’ Eiiodoro, 364, 370 
Camera della Segnatura, 419 
Library, 25, 27 

Museo Cristiano, l2on., 127 /., 
133 n., 154 n., 161 n., 191??. 
Museo Pio Clemento, 266 
Pinacoteoa, 153 w. 

Sixtine Chapel, 25, 63^., 89, 192, 
205 209 /., 263 /., 273 n., 370, 

394 n., 419, 445, 480 
Stanza dell’ Incendio del Borgo, 
244/. 

Venosta Collection, 115 29on,, 318n. 
Villamarina Collection, 91 n. 

Villa Walkowsld, 262 n. 

SS. Vitb e Madesto, 199 
Wnrts Collection, 158 n. 

Bouen, Museum, 225 
Bovigo, Gallery, 303, 509 

Sa^ttia^n^o, CoUegiata, 361 n. 

Sarcedo (near Thiene), 341 
Sargiano, 97 

Samano, 153, 158, 340 n. 

S. Maria in Piazza, 172 w, 

Sarteano, 111 
S. Martino, 355 n. 

Sassoferrato, S. Croce, 151 
Savignano, 396 n, 

Scheggino (near Spoleto), Cappella del 
Bosario, 351 w. 

Sehio (near Vicenza), Chiesa dell’ Ospi- 
tale, 340 

Schleissheim, 130 n., 294, 383, 510 
Scotland, Glenlyon Collection, 82, 317 
Kiimaird Collection, 481 n. 

Serra Patrona, 148 w., 154 n,, 170 
Settignano (near Florence), 355 n. 
Berenson Collection, 110 n., 114 n., 
121/., 131/., 149 n., 157 w. 

Poggio Gherardo, Boss Collection, 
389 n. 

S. Severino, 151, 153 /., 167 w., 296, 297 
S. Agostino, 154 
Gastello, Chiesa del, 168 
Cathedral, 148, 275, 296 
S. Domenico, 296 
Duomo Vecchio, 163 n. 

S. Maria delle Grazie, 155 n. 

S. Maria di Mercato, 296 
S. Maria della Pieve, 162 n, 

Pinacoteoa, 123 w., 127 n., 164 n., 296 
Siena, 98/., 102, 128, 283, 286 n., 362, 
375, 469 


Siena {continued) 

Academy, 70, 100, 101 107 /?., 

110//., 113/., 116/., 119, 122-0, 

131 //., 289 i?., 298, 353 //., 357 /., 
360/., 429, 434/., 444 

S. Agostino, 69, 130, 246 ^ 

S. Ansano in Castel vecchio, 110 n. 
Archivio, 110 w., 113 n., 115 117 n., 

123 ti., 132 n., 355 n. 

Baldeschi Collection, 285 
Beato A- Galerani, Company of the, 
356 n. 

Belcaro, Villa of, 133 w. 

S. Bernardino, Confraternita di, 360 
Bibhoteca Comunale, 126/. 

Biringucci Sergardi Collection, 1 15 
Carmine, 353, 357 f. 

Casa Sozzini, 1 30 
Casino de’ Nobili, 109 n. 

S. Catarina, Compagnia di, 354 
Cathedral, 100, 103. 106/., 109/., 
112^., 117 //., 3 22 ?i., 125, 121 n., 

132 n-., 280/., 283, 288, 205 n., 
35Gn., 358 n., 465 

S. Bernardino, 120 
S. Francesco, 282 
S. Giovanni, U4??.. 282, 302 
Library, 279 
Cinotti Collection, 133 ?i. 

SS. Concezione, 353 
S. Cristoforo, 127 n., 145 w., 359 /. 

S. Domenico, 70, 111/., 113??., 130, 
119 n., 130/., 353 
Cappella S. Caterina, 130 n. 

CappeUa Placidi, 130 n. 

S. Eugenio, 113??., 117??., 133 n., 
356 n. 

Fontebranda, Oratoria dell’ Oca, 360 
Fonte Gaia, 111 

Fontegiusta, Madonna, Church of the, 
119, 353 
S. Maria, 373 
S. Francesco, 78, 246 n. 

Piccoloroini Chapel, 356 n. 

S. Galgano, 291 n. 

S. Giovanni, 107, 116, 122 n., 125, 
146, 361 ?i., 374 n. 

S. Giovanni della Morte, Compagnia 
di, 119 n., 367 n, 

S. Girolamo, 119??., 124, 356??. 

Le Qrotte, 356 n. 

Istituto dei Sordunuti, 355 n. 

Liceioli Collection, 133 n. 

Loggia della Mercanzia, 109 
S. Maria Maddalena, 125 ??., 298, 
354 n, 

S. Maria della Neve, 129 
S. Maria della Scala, 116, 119 w., 122 n., 
127 w. 

Spedale, 103, 109 

S. Maria de’ Servi, 120, 128 353 
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Siena {continued)— 

S. Maria a Tressa, 35C n. 

S. Martino, 121 71 . 

Monte de’ Paschi, 117 
Opera del Duomo, 120 n,y 133 n. 
Oratorio della Chiocciola, 374 n. 
Osservanza, Convent of, 113 n., 119/., 
122 n„ 125, 357 
Palazzo del Magnifico, 294 
Palazzo Pubblico, 103 w., 109, 113 w., 
115 n., 122 71., 124 2/., 131, 133 w. 
Palazzo Saracini, 110 71 ., 115 71., 123 71. 
Palazzo Tolomei, 131 
Palmieri-Nuti Collection, 110 n.,\\4^n., 
127 n.y 133 n.y 356 ?i., 358 n. 
Pellegrinaio, 103, 106 
Petrucci Palace, 62, 70, 289, 294 
Piccolomini Library, 76, 280 /., 284 
287, 352 n. 

S. Pietro Ovile, 127 n., 129 n. 

Placidi Collection, 133 n. 

Porta Romana, 108, 120 ff., 126 
Porta Tufi, 111 

Rifugio, Church of the, 103 w., 358 n. 
Santnccio, Monastero del, 291, 385, 
394 n, 

S. Sebastiano in Valle Piatta, 117 n., 
133 71. 

Servi, 356 n. 

Spedale, 100/., 104 7i„ 106, 110/., 
356 71 . 

S. Spirito, 359/., 399 71 ., 406, 429, 
434/. 

Cappella de’ Borghesi, 298 
SS. Trinita, Confratemita della, 115 ?i., 
119 n. 

S. Umatiola, 355 71 . 

Vieri Collection, 246 
SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio (Oratorio 
della Contrada dell’ Istrice), 290 
Sigillo, S. Maria della Circa, 159 
Sinalunga, S. Bernardino, 117 91 . 

S. Croce, 82 71 . 

Franciscan Monastery, 113 n., 116 71 . 
S. Lucia, 117 71 . 

Madonna delle Nevi, 117 7i. 

S. Martino, 361 71 . 

Sinigaglia, S. Maria delle Grazie, 20, 227 
S. Maria Maddelena, 57 
Spedaletto (near Pienza), 110 ?i, 

SpeUo, 76, 277 

S. ijadrea, 279 ti., 289 /., 338 
Collegiate,, 295 ti. 

S. Girolamo, ex-Convent of, 279 
S, Maria Maggiore, 248, 277 7i. 

Spoleto, 299, 308 
S. Agata, 66 
S. Ansano, 309 

Arco di Annibale, Chiesa e Convento 
air, 316 

Baptistery, 274 n. 


Spoleto [continurd ) — ■ 

Cathedral, 274, 321 
Cappella Eruli, 319 
S. Domenico, 351 71 . 

Oratorio di S. Pietro Martire, 309 
S. Jacopo, Tribune of, 312 /. 

S. Maria d’Arone, 322 
S. Maria di Cesi, 344 71 . 

S. Mccolo, 321 
Palazzo Arone, 320 
Piazza S. Gregorio, 322 
Pinacoteca, 161 ti ., 308 ff.t 321 
Stella, ex-Monastery deUa, 309, 321 ti. 
Stockholm, Royal Palace, 132 7^., 333 71 ., 
395 

Strassburg, University Gallery, 260/., 
394 n. 

Stuttgart, Museum, 610 
Subiaco, 345 

S. Francesco, 199 

Suf&gnano (near Florence), 396, 424 

Talamone, 111, 357 n, 

Temi, S. Francesco, Cappella di S. 
Antonio, 190 71. 

S. Maria delle Grazie, 314 
Pinacoteca, 172 7^. 

Tivoli, S. Giovanni Evangelista, 199 
Todi, 173, 299 
Cathedral, 306, 315 
S. Maria della Consolaaione, 208 
Monte Santo, 304 /. 

Municipio, 305 n. 

Torre d’ Andrea (near Assisi), S. Ber- 
nardo, 293 

Torre di Bibiano, 374 
Torrita, 345 
Proponitura, 117 7^, 

Toulouse, 420/. 

Gallery, 249, 251 7^. 

Tours, 158 7^., 172 71. 

Trevi, 164 

Madoima delle Lagrime, 248, 306 
S. Martino, 164 9^., 306, 329 
Municipio, 194 71 ., 306 71 . 

Turin, Museum, 383, 430, 44571., 460, 462, 
509 

Umbebtidb (La Fratta), 77, 81, 244 ti., 
289, 291 
S. Croce, 77 /. 

S. Maria deUa Pieta, 329 n. 

Urbino, 25, 30/., 44/., 56, 136, 163 
S. Agatha, 17 
S. Bernardino, 22 /., 57 
Camaldoles, 303 
S. Chiara, 4, 18, 67, 195, 208 
Contrada del Monte, 43 
Corpus Christi, 16, 22, 44, 54 ti. 

Ducal Palace, 32 ti., 55 ti., 56 ff, 
Duomo, 17, 67 
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XJrbino {continued ) — 

S. Francesco, 55 /. 

Gallery, 24: n. 

Gaspar Buffi, Chapel of, 55 
S. Giovanni Battista, 152 
S. Girolamo, 50 n. 

Leoni Collection, 32 
Luca Zaccagna, Chapel of, 54 
S. Maria deUa Bella, 22 
S. Maria del Lomo, 136 n., 138 n, 

S. Maria della Misericordia, 43 
S. Maria extra Muros, 57 n. 

S. Spirito, 68 

Utrecht, Episcopal Palace, 113 n. 
Valencia, 295 n. 

Vallombrosa, Convent of, 218 w., 232, 
506 

Vecoiano (near Montefaloo), 345 n. 

Velo (near Thiene), 341 

(near ScMo), S. Giorgio, 341 n. 

Venice, 144, 285, 409 /. 

Academy, 15, 31, 143, 258, 383, 388, 
475 

Berri Collection, 258, 430 
CoUeoni Monument, 377 
Craglietto Gallery, 143 
Ducal Palace, 140, 142 
S. Felice, 142 

Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, 218 n. 

Galleria deLSeminario, 430, 444 
S. Giovanni Evangelista, 218 
S. Giuliano, 142 
Layard Collection, 389 n. 

Manfrini Collection, 258 
’S. Pietro, 410/. 

Sala del gran Consilio, 218 
Vicenza, GSlery, 356 n. 

Vienna, Academy, 191 w-. 


Vienna {continued ) — 

Belvedere Gallery, 81, 215, 255, 260, 
415, 426 430, 434 /., 448, 496 /., 

509 

Czemin, 430 

Esterhazy Gallery, 84, 294, 469 
Gallery, 459 n. 

Harrach Gallery, 261, 388, 395, 430, 

510 

Lanckoronski Collection, 133 n. 
Lichtenstein Gallery, 260, 459 n., 510 
Miller zu Aichholtz Collection, 167 n, 
Tucher Collection, 318 n. 

Villa Magna (near Florence), 481 n. 

Visso, Collegiata, 318 n. 

Viteccio, 357 
Cathedral, 357 n. 

Viterbo, 435 n. 

Cathedral, 117 n. 

Frati Osservanti, Chiesa dei, 255, 293, 
317 

S. Maria della Quercia, 433, 443 
S. Maria della Verit5<, Cappella di 
Nardo Mazzatosta, 173 /. 

Volterra, 105 w. 

S. Agostino, 82 
Cathedral, 444 n. 

S. Carlo, 67 

Compagnia del Nome di Gesti, 67 n. 

S, Francesco, 66 /, 

S. Girolamo, 116 
S. Michele, 104 
Municipio, 67 w., 82 n., 103 n. 

Wbimae, Grand Ducal Palace, 262 n, 
Windsor Castle Collection, 33 w., 456 
509, 511, 514 

Wiesbaden, Gallery, 459 n. 

Worksop, Newcastle Collection, 394 n. 
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Agnolo di Massolo, ii. 140 
Agnolo Gaddi, i. 387 Works : An* 
tella, i. 398 n. ; Berlin, 395 ; Figline, 
i. 393 and n. ; Florence, 388, 393 and 
n., 394, 395, 413 and n. ; Prato, 389- 
392, 395 ; works assigned to, Highnam 
Court, 367 n, ; Orsanmichele, 368 n , ; 
doubtful works, i. 388 and w. ; lost 
works, 397, 398. Further references, 
style, works, &c., i. 336 ; ii. 296 n., 

350 ; iii. 6, 191 n. 

Agnolo of Siena, i. 85, 126 and n., 295, 350 
Agosfcino di Duccio, iii. 5 n. 

Agostino of Siena, i. 85, 126, 295 
Agostino Veneziano, iii. 496 
Alberti, Antonio, da Ferrara, ii. 170-172 
Alberti, Leon Battista, iii. 1, 23, 489 
Albertinelli. See Mariotto 
Alberto, Crucifix by, at Spoleto, i. 130, 
137 and n, 

Alberto Amoldi, sculptor, i. 295 
Alessandro of Florence, ii. 408, 470 
Alesso Baldovinetti, ii. 363 2?-; Dante 
Portrait, 364 ; Mosaics, 367, 368. 
Works : Assisi, 371 n. ; Bergamo, 
371 n. ; Dresden, 370 ; Florence, 364, 
365, 367, 368, 369, 371 n.; Paris 
(Louvre), 369 and n. ; Private Coll., 
371 w. ; Settignano, 371 n. ; works 
lost and falsely assigned to, 370-371. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 
i. 164; ii, 302, 333, 341, 348, 349, 

351 n., 380, 442, 443; iii. 212, 224, 
485, 493 

Alesso d’ Andrea, i. 166 ?i., 335 ; ii. 172 
Aifani, Domenico, iii. 340 f. Works : 
Bettona, 347 and n. ; Castel Rigone, 
350 n. ; Citt^ della Pieve, 348 and n. ; 
Deruta, 347 and n. ; England (Castle 
Howard), 349 and n. ; Florence, 350 
and n. (?) ; Monteluce, 333 and n, ; 
Perugia, 320 n,, 346, 347 and n., 348 
and n., 349 and 350 and n. ; Prepo, 
350 n. Further references, iii. 233, 
261, 332, 344 w., 351 w. 

Aifani, Orazio, works with Domenico at 
Perugia, iii. 346, 347, 349 ; independent 
works, 348 n., 349, 350 w. 

Aifani, Paris, goldsmith and architect, 
iii. 297, 316 

III. 


Allegretto iSTuzi of Fabriano, ii. 142- 
145 ; iii. 134, 141, 145, 148 n, 

Allori, the, iii. 458, 512, 513 
Altichieri da Zevio, ii. 176 ; frescoes at 
Padua, 176 1S5, 186; work in 

manner of, at Verona, 187 
Altichiero of Verona, i. 401 
Aiunno (ISTiccolO da Foligno), iii. 164 ff. 
Works : Alviano, 172 r?. ; Angouleme, 
172 n. ; Aquila, 168, 170; Arcevia(no^ 
to be traced), 170; Assisi, 166 and ?i.. 
171 ; Bayeux, 172 n. ; Bergamo, 172 n. ; 
Berlin, 171 ; Bologna, 171 ; Buda-Pesth, 
172 n. ; Cambridge (Fogg Mus.). IT.S., 
167 n. ; Camerino, 172^^. ; Camara, 
172 ; Carlsruhe, 171 ; Cologne, 

166 ; Deruta, 165 and 166 and w., 

182 n . ; Foligno, 154 n. (?), 164 n., 168- 
169 and n., 170, 172-3 n. ; Gualdo, 
168, 169; LaBastia, 168, 170; London 
(Nat. Gal.), 170 n., 172 ; Lugnano, 
172 ; Milan, 167 and w. ; Montefalco, 

165 n, ; Nocera, 168, 170 ; Oxford, 172 ; 
Paris (Louvre)-, 169 and ti., 171 ,* 
Perugia, 167 and?!. ; Ravenna, 172 w. ; 
Rome, 167, 168 and n., 172 ?i. ; S. M. 
in Campis (Foligno), ii. 162, 163 n., 
164; S. Marino, 172 n. ; S. Petersburg, 
172 ; S. Severino, 168 and n. ; Serra 
Patrona, 170 ; Temi, 172 w. ; Tours, 
172 n. ; Vienna (from Assisi), 166- 

167 n. ; lost work formerly atTodi, 173 
and n. Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 5 n-., iii. 47, 76 ti., 134,. 
138, 154, 156, 159, 161, 162, 163, 175, 
181, 185 and n., 190, 272, 275, 277. 
322 n., 343, 345 and n., 364 

Alvaro di Piero of Portugal, ii. 127, 128 
Ambrogio d’Asti, ii. 471 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, ii. 90-101 ; work 
compared with Simone’s, 99. Works : 
Buda-Pesth (?), 102 n. ; Florence, 92, 
99 ; London, 92 n. ; Massa Marit- 
tima, 90 102 n. ^.J^icmpana, 102 n. ; 

Quinto 71. V" S. Galgano a 

M^te^’Si^i, 93 7Z. ; Rome, 78 71. (?), 
90Vi- ; Siena, 75, 76 and t?., 78, 79^ 
89 "ajid 71,, 90 and n,y 91, 92 and ti., 
93-9^%.nd 71., 100 ; iminscribed works, 
and works ascribed to, 100, 101, 102 n. 
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Fi-irther reierences, i. 151 and ii., io3, 
346 n. 

Amico di Sandro (Borto Linaiuolo ?), 
ii. 330 n., 410 and n., 411 and n., 416- 
416 ?i., 431 432 n., 433 

Andrea, son of Bartolo di Maestro Fredi, 
ii. 70, 105 ; polj-ptych at Buoncon- 
vonto, lOG 72. ; further ^orks assigned 
to, 105-106 ?i. 

Andrea Allovigi. See Ingegno _ 

Andrea Arditi, silver head by, i. 355 7i. 
Andrea Bonaiuti, ii. 45 
Andrea Cioni. See Orcagna 
Andrea da Bologna, ii. 154, 155 
Andrea da Firenze (15th century), 
.-vltarpiece in S. Margherita, Cortona, 
i. 450, 451 ; picture in Casa Bamelli 
at Gubbio, 451 ; in Collegio Cicognini 
at Prato, 451 /i. ; in Badia at Florence, 
451 n. ; in Campana Collection, Paris, 
461 n. ; frescoes in Cappellone dei 
vSpagnuoli (?), i. 313; ii. 48; in 
Campo Santo, Pisa, i. 330, 377 ; ii. 44, 

282 vE. 

Andrea da Milano, hi. 378 
Andrea da Salerno, hi. 320, 348, 359, 
436 

Andrea da Siena, architect, i. 369 
Andrea del Oastagno, ii. 305 \V orks : 

Berlin, 313 and n. ; Florence, 306- 
313 : Legnaia, 307, 308 ; Locke Park, 
313 ; London (Nat. Gal.), 311 7i . ; 

(Private Coll.), 313 n. ; Paris (Kann 
Coll.). 313 n. ; Prato, 313 and n. ; 
lost works, 310, 311-312. Further 
references, style, worlts, &c., ii. 296 n., 
317, 319, 321, 333, 352, 354, 303, 366, 
378, 389, 436, 446 ; ih. 2, 8, 11, 104 n., 
203, 382 n. 

Andrea del Passano, ii. 45 
Andrea del Sarto, ih. 482 Works : 
AJnwick (?), 484-485; (replica), 612, 
514 ; Berlin, 493, 506, 510 (?) ; Bruns- 
wick, 510 ; Brussels (school-piece), 
511 ; Caen (not genuine), 511 ; Copen- 
hagen (?), 512 ; Dalkeith Palace (copy 
of Pitti), 172, 613; Dresden, 507, (re- 
plica, Abraham and Isaac), 510 (not 
all genuine) ; Dublin (replica of Louvre 
Holy Family), 510, 514 ; uncertain, 
and by followers, 514 ; Dulwich (copy 
of Pitti 81), 506, 514 (of Madrid 871, 
44), 511, 514; Florence, 392 and n., 
483, 484, 485-488, 489, 490 and n., 
491-492 and n., 493, 494 and w., 495 
and n., 496, 498, 499, 500, 503 and n., 
.503-4 and n. (Madonna del Sacco), 
o04— 5 and7i>., 506, 507, 508 ; Hamilton 
Palace (not genuine), 513 ; Hampton 
Court (replica), 512, 514 ; Ince (copy), 
511, 512 ; Ischia, 507 ; Leigh Court 
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(?), 508 ; Leipzig (copy Turin 207), 
509 ; Liverpool (see Ince) ; London 
(Nat. Gal.), (No. 17 queried), 512, 514 ; 
(Marquis of Hertford), 514 ; copies 
and school-pieces in private possession, 
497 71 ., 509, 511, 512, 513, 514 ; Long- 
ford Castle (imitation), 611, 512, 514 ; 
Luco, 502-3 and n. (Pieta, now in 
Pitti) ; Lyons (replica Abraham and 
Isaac), 507 ; Madrid, 493 and n. (?) ; 
replica of Abraham and Isaac, 507 ; 
copy of Barberini Madonna, 509, 510- 
511; copy of an original in possession 
of Marquis of Hertford, 511, 512 ; 
Modena, 509 (?) ; Montpellier (not 
genuine), 511 ; Munich, 509, 510 

(copy Louvre 438), 509, 610 ; Nancy 
(?), 511 ; Nantes (copy Lomu’e 1514), 

497 n.; Naples, 500-502, 609 (?) ; 
Oxdord (sketch of Last Supper), 505 ; 
Panshanger, 613 (some are queried) ; 
Paris (Louvre), 490, 497, 506 (one a 
copy), 511, 512 ; Pisa, 503 and n. (not 
all genuine) ; Poggio a Caiano, 484, 

498 ; Pommersfelden (replica of Pitti 

62), 506 ; Rome, 508, 509 ; Rorigo 
(imitation), 509 ; S. Petersburg, 610, 
replica of Holy Family at Windsor, 
511-12, 514 (?); replica Louvre 439 
and imitations, 512 ; Schleissheim 
(not genuine), 510 ; Stafford House, 
picture wrongly assigned to, 508 ; 
Stuttgart (imitation), 510 ; Tunbridge 
Wells, 513 ; Turin, 509, 514 ; Vienna, 
496, 497, 509-10 (not all genuine), 
511 ; Windsor Castle (copy of Tiu’in 
picture), 509, 514 (replica of Hermitage 
24), 514. Lost works : Florence, 

503 ; Luca, 502 and n. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c., i. 204; ii. 
249, 442; hi. 60, 94, 203, 323, 326, 
348, 352, 360, 307, 390, 404, 408, 418, 
423 n., 431, 432, 435, 436, 442, 444, 
451, 452, 456 and n., 457 n., 458 and 
7^., 460, 461, 471, 472, 473, 479 

Andrea della Robbia, ih. 487 
Andrea di Cosimo, hi. 462, 454, 472, 
484 n. 

Andrea di Currado, ii. 45 
Andrea di Giusto, ii. 239, 257 
Andrea di Mito, h. 46 
Andrea di Niccolb. Works : Cambridge, 
Casole, Paganico, Sartnano, Siena* iii. 
355 n. 

Andrea di Paccino, h. 46 
Andrea Feltrini, ih. 485, 491 
Andrea Ferri, ii. 45 
Andrea Mantegna. See Mantegna 
Andrea Pisano (di Pontedera), Capo- 
maestro, Orvieto, i. 125 and n., 126, 
258 n., 287-291, 358, 369. Works: 
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Florence, 283 ; Orvieto, 291 and n. ; 

Pisa, 291 n. 

Andrea Ristori da Mugello, ii. 45 and n. 
Andrea Tafi, mosaist, i. 79 n., 161-165, 
193 ; his work in the Baptistery of 
Florence, 1G2, 163 ; supposed works 
at Pisa, 164, 196 n., 323 
Andrea Vanni, ii. 100-10. Works: 

Cambridge, 109 n. ; Berlin, 109 n. ; 
Florence, 109 n. ; Montefollonico, 
109 n. ; Naples, 107 ; Siena, i. 402 ; 
ii. 102, 107, 108 and n,, 108-9 n., 

109 n. ; iii. 120 and n., 127 n, ; 

Sweden, 109 ?i. ; picture wrongly 

assigned to, ii. 108 and n. 

Andreino da Edesia, ii. 197 
Angelico (Fra Giovanni da Fiesole), ii. 
259 ff. Works : .\ntwerp, 28 
Arles, 282 n. ; Berlin, 282 n. ; Boston, 
XJ.S.A., 283 n. ; Brescia, 270, 282 n. ; 
Cortona, 262, 267-269 ; England 

(Private Colls.), 281 and n., 283 and 
n. ; Fiesole, 277, 278 ; Florence, i. 
239, 449 n. ; ii. 268, 269, 270 (Linai- 
uoii tabernacle), 271, 272 and n., 
273 (S. Marco), 279, 280, 281 ; 

Frankfort (?), 282 7i, ; Leonforte 

(Sicily), 281 n. ; London (Nat. Gal.), 
278 n. ; Munich, 283 n. ; Orvieto, 
284, 285; Oxford, 283 ; Paris 

(Private Coll.), 278 n., 282 n. (?) ; 
(Louvre), 283 n. ; Parma, 282 n. ; 
Perugia. 269 ; Philadelphia, 283 n., 
Pisa, 283 n. ; Rome (Vatican), 283 n., 
285-287 ; (Private Coll.), 283 n. ; Turin, 
281-2, 282 n. (?) ; lost works, 279, 
282 n., 284, 287 n. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c., i. 204, 238, 
239, 247 n., 285 n. ; ii. 208, 220, 221, 
223, 224, 315, 316, 318, 321, 322, 328 n. 
340, 354, 401, 406, 473, 482 ; iii. 49, 
71, 74, 141, 145, 149, 163 and w., 164, 
167, 176, 182, 185, 199, 203, 220, 221, 
382 n., 403, 405, 409, 417, 497 
Angelo Tedaldo of Venice, ii. 200 n. 
Angelus of Venice, ii. 204 
Angioletto of Gubbio (Angelo di Pietro), 
mosaist, ii. 141 and n. ; iii. 152 
Ansuino of Forh, iii. 26, 29 
Antonella da Messina, i. 280, 401 ; ii. 
205, 310, 314, 316 ; iii. 4, 11, 13, 52, 
203 n., 217, 222, 239 
Antoniasso (Antonio) of Rome, iii. 197 f. 
Works : Altenburg, 199 ; Berlin, 199 ; 
Brussels, 199 ; Cambridge, 199 ; 
Capua, 197 and w., 199 ; Cassel, 199 ; 
Castel Nuova, 108 ; Citt& di Gastello, 
199 ; Fandi, 199 ; Fermo, 199 ; 
Florence (Ufiizi), 342 n. ; Gloucester, 
199 ; Lewes, 199 ; Lille, 199 ; London 
(Private Coll.), 199 ; Lyoixs, 199 ; 


Montefalco, 199 ; Naples, 199 ; New- 
port, 199 ; New York, 199 ; Osti, 
199 ; Perugia, 199 ; Philadelphia, 
191) ; Rome (Vatican), 197, 198 and 
?!., 199 ; S. Gio. Laterano, 183 n. ; 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, and other 
churches, 198, 199, 273 n,, 343 and n. ; 
Pantheon, Corsini, Barberini, 199 
( (see 38 n.) ; Subiaco, 199 ; Tivoli, 199 
I Antonio da Fabriano, iii. 150, 169 n. 
Antonio da Ferrara, i. 325 n., 398 ; ii. 
196 ; iii. 49 

Antonio da Murano, i. 397 ; ii. 202 n. ; 
iii. 149 

Antonio da Negroponte, ii. 282 n. 
Antonio da Padova, ii. 189, and the 
Salone, 190 

Antonio da S. Gallo, iii. 472 
Antonio del Ceraiuolo, iii. 383 
Antonio di Agostino di Ser Giovanni 
da Fabriano, S. Jerome, and frescoes 
at Fabriano, iii. 150 ; works at Matel- 
lica. La Genga, and Sassoferrato (?), 
151 and n. 

Antonio di Federiw, iii. 105, 108, 109, 
367 

Antonio di Mercatello of Massa, wood- 
carver, iii. 228 
Antonio Joannis, i. 379 
Antonio Moro, iii. 459 
Antonio Veneziano, i. 401-411 ; ii. 224, 
242, 249. Works : Florence, i. 312, 
407, 408, 410 ; Palermo, 402, 409 and 
n. ; Pisa, S. Raineri frescoes, i. 330, 
404-407 ; ii. 44 ; restorations by, 
i. 408, 409 and n. ; ii. 88 n. ; Siena, 
i, 402 ; lost works, i. 402, 403, 409, 
411 

Antonio Vite of Pistoia, i. 413-416 ; ii. 
172 ; frescoes in Campo Santo, as- 
signed to, i. 331 n., 370 ; workB at 
Prato, 413, 414, 415 ; at Pistoia, 414 ; 
lost works, 413 and n., 415 
Antonins de Florentia, altarpiece at 
Venice, i. 4Q1 7i. 

Antonins of Imola, iii. 20 n. 

Antonins of Rome, liis altarpiece in 
S. Antonio del Monte, Rieti, iii. 197 
and n. 

Apollonius, mosaist, i. 137 and n., 161 ; 
Baptistery of Florence, ascribed to, 
by Vasari, as joint worker with Tafi, 
162 and n. 

Arditi. See Andrea 

Aripert, mosaist, i. 136 

Aristotile da S. Gallo, iii. 471, 472, 489 

Amoldi. See Alberto 

Arnolfo, ii, 18 

Arnolfo di Cambio, architect and sculp- 
tor. Works: Florence, i. 115, 282, 
283; Orvieto, 116; Perugia, 112 71.; 
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Home, 115 and n. ; Siena, 110. 
Further references, i. 85 n., 109, 110, 
112«,., 114, 115, 157 n., 158 
Avanzarono, iii. 293 n. 

Avanzi. See Jacopo 

Bacchiacca, iii. 443 n., 499, 511, 512, 
513 

Baccio of Florence, i. 2CS 
Baccio Bandinelli, hi. 374, 382 w., 471-2, 
AQO AQ1 

Baccio d’ Agnolo, in. 402, 471, 499 
Baccio di Montelupo, iii. 410, 471 
Baccio Pontelli, hi. 264 
Baldassare of Forli, i. 318 
Baldovinetti, the, hi. 1, 4. See Alesso 
Balduoci, Matteo, iii. 291 ; works at 
Montamiata, Siena, Paris, 297, 298 
and n. ; question whether one or 
two painters of this name, 298 n.. 
Soon. 

Bandinelli. See Baccio 
Baptista di Fruosino, hi. 374 n. 

Barile, painter at Pisa, i. 145 
Bariii, Antonio, worker in bronze, iii. 
280 

Barisanus of Trani, bronze founder, 
i. 108 ; his gates at Ravello, Monreale, 
and Trani, 108 
Bama Bertini, h. 68 

Bama di Tom4, ii. 65-69 ; identical with 
Bama Bertim (?), 68 ; pictures in 
Berlin and Siena Gallery (?), ii. 63, 
64- Works : Asciano, 68 and n. ; 
Cologne (Ramboux), 69 n. ; S. Gemi- 
gnano, 66, 67, 68 and n. ; Siena, 69 
and n., 70 and n. ; lost works, 65, 
66 and n., 69 ; work in style of, 
Brussels, 69 n. ; hi. 116 
Bamabh- da Modena, frescoes in Campo 
Santo, Pisa, i. 330, h. 44, 56 n., 165- 
167 

Barone- See Berlinghieri 
Baronzio, Giovanni, of Rimini, i. 321 n. 
Bartoli. See Taddeo 
Bartolo di Cristofori, h. 140 
Bartolo di Fredi, h. 102 ff. Works : 
Assisi (Bettona), 105 ; Berlin, 63 n. (?), 
106 n. ; Boston, U.S.A., 105 n. ; 

Buda-Pesth, 106 n, ; Colo^e, 105 ,* 
Cusona, 106 n. : Montalcino, 104, 
105-6 n. ; Mont’ Oliveto, 105 ; New 
Haven, U.S.A., 106 n. ; Paganico, 
106 n. ; Paris, 105 n. ; Pisa, 106 n. ; 
Rome, 106 n. : S. Gimignano, 102, 
103, 106 n., 108 n. ; Siena, 70 and n., 
102, 103, 104 and n., 105 and w., 106 n., 
108 and n. ; Torrita, 106 n. 
Bartolommeo, Florentine painter, i. 161 
Bartolommeo d’Aquila, i. 268 n. 
Bartolommeo della Gatta; his minia- 


tures, ih. 87, 88. Works : Arezzo, 87, 
88, 89 ; Castiglione Fiorentino, 90, 
91 ; Cortona, 91, 92 and n. ; Rome 
(Sixtine), 64, 89, 90 ; absent frescoes 
mentioned by Vasari: Ai-ezzo, Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, Monte S. Savino, 92 n. 
Further references, hi. 23, 94, 95 , 206, 
209, 364 

Bartolommeo della Porta, Fra. See Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Bartolommeo di David, hi. 356 n. 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni, ii. 471 n. 
Bartolommeo di Messer Bulgarino, ii. 
124, 125 

Bartolommeo di Nutino, picture assigned 
to, ii. 63 n. 

Bartolommeo di Tommaso. Works : 
S. Salvadore, Foligno, iii. 161, 162. 
Further references, 156, 159, 165, 
166 n. 

Bartolommeo of Foli^o, ih. 20 
Bartolommeo of Venice, h. 205 
Bartolommeus, arclhtect of Foggia, 
possibly father of Nicholas de Barto- 
lommeus, i. 107 and n. 

Bartolommeus Pisanus, bell-founder, i. 
107 n. 

Bartoluccio, Ghiberti’s father, ii. 209 
Basaiti, Marco, ih. 257 
Baschiera (Simon), i. 294 
Beisili, Pierangelo, hi. 135 
Bastiano da S. Gallo, hi. 243 
Battista di Baldassare, iii. 176 
Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (Sodoma), iii. 66, 
69, 75, 76, 244, 297, 298, 352, 368, 360, 
362, 363, 364, 367, 368, 370, 374 w. 
Beccafumi, iii. 350 n., 360, 368, 374 n., 
375 and n. 

Bedi, Jacopo, hi. 135 ; decoration of 

the Cappella Panfili, 139 and n. ; lost 
work by, 139 n. 

Bellamino, sculptor, Fonte Branda, 
Duomo, Siena, i. 109 n. 

Bellini, the, u. 192 ; hi. 239 
Bellini, Jacopo, h. 205, 282 n, ; iii. 143 
and n.f 144, 146, 222 
Beltrafio, ih. 378, 394 
Bencius Cioni, i. 379 and n. ; hi. 211 
Benedetto Bonfigli, hi. 175 Works : 
Chantilly, 183 n. ; Corciana, 179, 180 
and n. ; Deruta, Virgin of Mercy (?), 
181, 182 and n. ; London (Nat. Gal.)» 
183 n. ; Munich, 183 n. ; Paris 
(Bonnat), 183 7^.; Perugia, 148 71., 
176, 177 and n., 178, 179, 180 and 
181 and7^., 182 andn, (?), 182 ti., 183- 
185, 183 71. ; Prepo, 183 n. ; Rome 
(?), 182-3 and n. Further references, 
style, works, &e., ii. 5 n., 315, 338 ; 
in. 19, 59, 98, 116, 196, 200, 201, 204, 
206, 263, 271, 273, 284, 343 and n. 
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Rome, 113 and n. ; Siena, 110. 
Further references, i. 85 n., 109, 110, 
112 n., 114, 115, 157 n., 158 
Avanzarono, iii. 293 n. 

Avanzi. See Jacopo 

Bacchiacoa, iii. 443 499, 511, 512, 
513 

Baceio of Florence, i. 268 n. 

Baceio BandineUi, iii. 374, 382 n., 471-2, 
483, 490, 491 

Baceio d’ Agnolo, iii. 402, 471, 499 
Baceio di Montelupo, iii. 410, 471 
Baceio Pontelli, iii. 264 
Baldassare of ForU, i. 318 
Baldovinetti, the, iii. 1, 4. See Alesso 
Balducci, Matteo, iii. 291 ; works at 
Montamiata, Siena, Paris, 297, 298 
and n. ; question whether one or 
two painters of this name, 298 n., 
355 n. 

BandineUi. See Baceio 
Baptists di Fruosino, iii. 374 n. 

Barile, painter at Pisa, i. 145 
Barili, Antonio, worker in bronze, iii. 
280 

Barisanus of Trani, bronze founder, 
i. 108 ; his gates at Ravello, Monreale, 
and Trani, 108 
Bama Bertini, ii. 68 

Bama di Tomd, ii. 65-69 ; identical with 
Bama Bertini (?), 68 ; pictures in 
Berlin and Siena Gallery (?), ii. 63, 
64. Works : Asciano, 68 and n. ; 
Cologne (Ramboux), 69 n. ; S. Gemi- 
gnano, 66, 67, 68 and n. ; Siena, 69 
and n., 70 and n, ; lost works, 65, 
66 and n., 69 ; work in style of, 
Brussels, 69 n. ; iii. 116 
Bamabh, da Modena, frescoes in Campo 
Santo, Pisa, i. 330, ii. 44, 56«,, 165- 
167 

Barone. See Berlinghieri 
Baronzio, Giovanni, of Ri mini , i. 321 n. 
BartoU. See Taddeo 
Bartolo di Cristofori, ii. 140 
Bartolo di Fredi, ii. 102 ff. Works : 
Assisi (Bettona), 105 ; Berlin, 63 n. (?), 
106 n. ; Boston, U.S.A., 103 n. ; 

Buda-Pesth, 106 n. ; Colo^e, 105 ; 
Cusona, 106 n. : Montalcino, 104, 
105-6 n. ; Mont’ Oliveto, 105 ; New 
Haven, U.S.A., 106 n.; Paganico, 
106 n. ; Paris, 105 n. ; Pisa, 106 n. ; 
Rome, 106 n. ; S. Gimignano, 102, 
103, 106 n.f 108 n. ; Siena, 70 and n., 
102, 103, 104 and n., 105and«., 106 n., 
108 and n. ; Torrita, 106 n. 
Bartolommeo, Florentine painter, i. 161 
Bartolommeo d’Aquila, i. 268 n. 
Bartolommeo deUa Gatta ; his minia- 


tures, iii. 87, 88. Works : Arezzo, 87, 
88, 89 ; Castighone Fiorentino, 90, 
91 ; Cortona, 91, 92 and «. ; Rome 
(Sixtine), 64, 89, 90 ; absent frescoes 
mentioned by Vasari: Ai*ezzo, Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, Monte S. Savino, 92 n. 
Further references, iii. 23, 94, 95 , 206, 
209, 3(34 

Bartolonuneo della Porta, Fra. See Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Bartolommeo di David, iii. 356 n. 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni, ii. 471 n. 
Bartolommeo di Messer Bulgarino, ii. 
124, 125 

Bartolommeo di Nutino, picture assigned 
to, ii. 63 n. 

Bartolommeo di Tommaso. Works : 
S. Salvadore, Foligno, iii. 161, 162. 
Further references, 156, 159, 165, 
166 n. 

Bartolommeo of Foligno, iii. 20 
Bartolommeo of Venice, ii. 205 
Bartolommeus, arcliitect of Foggia, 
possibly father of Nicholas de Barto- 
lommeus, i. 107 and n. 

Bartolommeus Pisanus, beU-foimder, i. 
107 n. 

Bartoluccio, Ghiberti’s father, ii. 209 
Basaiti, Marco, iii. 257 
Baschiera (Simon), i. 294 
Basili, Pierangelo, iii. 135 
Bastiano da S. GaUo, iii. 243 
Battista di Baldassare, iii. 176 
Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (Sodoma), iii. 66, 
69, 75, 76, 244, 297, 298, 352, 358, 360, 
362, 363, 364, 367, 368, 370, 374 n. 
Beccafumi, iii. 356 n., 360, 368, 374 n., 
375 and n. 

Bedi, Jacopo, iii. 135 ; decoration of 

the CappeUa PanfiU, 139 and w. ; lost 
work by, 139 n. 

Bellamino, sculptor, Fonte Branda, 
Duomo, Siena, i. 109 n. 

Bellini, the, ii. 192 ; iii, 239 
Bellini, Jacopo, ii. 205, 282 n, ; iii. 143 
and n., 144, 146, 222 
Beltrafio, iii. 378, 394 
Bencius Cioni, i. 379 and n. ; iii. 211 
Benedetto Bonfigli, iii. 175 Works ; 
Chantilly, 183 n. ; Corciana, 179, 180 
and n. ; Deruta, Virgin of Mercy (?), 
181, 182 and n. ; London (Nat. Gal.), 
183 n. ; Munich, 183 «. ; Paris 
(Bonnat), 183 n.; Perugia, 148 n., 
176, 177 and n., 178, 179, 180 and w., 
181 andn., 182 andn. (?), 182 n., 183- 
185, 183 n. ; Prepo, 183 n. ; Rome 
{?), 182-3 and n. Further references, 
style, works, &e., ii. 5 n., 315, 338 ; 
iiL 19, 59, 98, 116, 196, 200, 201, 204, 
206, 263, 271, 273, 284, 343 and n. 
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156^ 156 and ■ji. ; Rome, 157 n. : 
Settignano, 1 57 n . Rm’ther references, 
style, works, &c., ii. 148 ; iii. 20, 26 n., 
98, 102 and n., 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
176, 182, 186 

Bocco of Fabriano, ii. 142 
Bonaccorso di Maestro Cino, i. 166 n., 
335 ; ii. 172 

Bonamico, sculptor. Works ; Pisa, i. 
97, 98 

Bonanno, sculptor. Works : Pisa and 
Monreale, i. 98 and n. 

Bonaiuto di Giovanni, i. 443 7i. 
Bonaventura. See Berlinghieri 
Bonfigli. See Benedetto 
Bonino di Assisi, ii. 141 
Bonizzo of Rome, i. 52 n. 

Bono Ferrarese, iii. 158 
Bordone di Buoncristiano, i. 145 
Botticelli, Sandro, ii. 400 ff. Works : 
Earliest extant, 401-402 n. ; Ber- 
gamo, 400 71. ; Berlin, 384 n., 409 
412, 477 n. ; Boston, XJ.S.A., 409 n. ; 
Dresden, 409??., 413, 415; Empoli, 
411; England (Private Coll.), 408 n., 
409 n., 413, 414; Florence, 402 and 
w., 403 and n., 404, 405 and n. (Spring), 
405, 406, 407-408 (Calumny of Apelles), 

408 (mosaics), 409 n., 410, 411, 415 
and n. ; France (Private Colls.), 408 n., 

409 w., 414-415; Frankfort, 413; 
German (Private Coll,), 409 ?^. ; Lon- 
don (Nat. Gal.), 409 n., 414 and w., 
415 n. ; Lyons, 409 n. ; IVIilan, 409 n., 
•ilOn., 412; Modena, 412; Monte- 
varchi, 415 ; Munich, 413 ; Paris 
(Louvre), 402, 409 n., 413 ; Pisa, 415 ; 
Prato, 411 ; Rome (Sixtine), 407, 
409 71. (Borgliese), 411 (Private Coll.), 
409-10 71. ; St. Petersburg (?), 409 n. ; 
Turin, 412 ; Volterra, 411 ; Illustra- 
tions of Dante, 406, of Boccaccio, 408 ; 
works of his school, 434^. Further 
references, style, works, &c., ii. 255, 
367, 374, 418, 420, 446, 448, 453, 465, 
482 ; iii. 25, 63, 65 and n., 75 n., 90, 
203, 284, 3S3, 384, 380 71., 391 7?. 

Botticini, Francesco, ii. 410 /?., 415 71., 
416, 432 71., 435 71., 436 71, 

Botticini, Raffaello, ii. 436 
Bramante, iii. 4, 5, 24, 46, 76, 208, 343, 
364 

Bramantino, iii. 32, 167 ji., 365 ti. 
Brescianino, iii. 374 n. 

Bronzino, iii. 430, 448 n., 459, 474 
Brunelleschi, ii, 6, 207 ; Crucifix by, 
208 ; competes for gates of S. Gio- 
vanni, 208 and 7i. Further refer- 
ences, 211, 233, 234, 291, 300, 350; 
iii. 1, 99, 145 

Bruno Giovanni, i. 323 and w. ; frescoes 


assigned to, in the Abbey of Ripa 
d’Amo, 331 

Bufialmacco (Buonamico Cristofani), i. 
323 f. Works falsely assigned to : 
Assisi, 236 71., 316, 318 n., 324, 325, 
326 ; iii. 192 n. ; at Bologna, Perugia, 
and Florence, 324, 326 and ti., 326. 
336 ; ii. 101 ti. ; at Nantes, iii. 191 7i. ; 
lost works at Florence, Arezzo, Pisa, 
and Cortona, 324, 325, 331 
Bugiardini, Giuliano, iii. 444 Works : 
Berlin, 446 and ti., 449 and 7?. ; 
Bologna, 444 (?), 446 and ti., 447, 449 
and 71. ; Florence, 428 and ti., 446 
and 71., 446 and ti., 447, 448-449 and 7t. , 
(copy of M. Angelo’s compositions), 
449 and ti. ; Gualfondo, 448 ; Leipzig 
(?), 446 and ti. ; London (Northbrook 
Coll.), 449 and n. ; Lucca, 447 and t?. ; 
Mantua, 449 ; Paris (Louvre, portrait 
of M. xAngelo), 448 and n. ; Rome, 445, 
448 n., 449, 60Q ; S. Petersburg, 447 
and 71., 468?!.; Turin (?), 445; 
Vienna, 448. Lost works : portraits, 
448 71. ; frescoes (Baccio Valori’s 
house), 448 ti. ; Mantua, 449 ti. 
Further references, ii. 292 ti. ; iii. 

36171., 440, 444, 445, 450, 453, 473, 
480, 503 

Buonaccorsi, Niccolb, ii. 109 ti. Works ; 
Costalpino, 109-110 ti. ; Florence 
(Ufiizi), 110; Hanover (?), 110; 

London (Nat. Gal. and Private Coll.), 

no 

Buono, “ fabulous ” architect, i. 106 ti. 

CAaNASSUS, painter at Pisa, i. 146 
Calandrino (Nozzo), i. 323 and ti. 
Campione, Anselmo, architect and sculp- 
tor, works in Duomo, Modena, i. 102 n. 
Capanna. See Puccio 
Caporali, Bartolommeo. Works : Berlin, 
iii. 342?!.; Boston (U.S. A.), 342 71.; 
Castiglione del Lago, 341, 342; 

Florence (Ufiizi, Horne Coll.), 342 n. ; 
Horsmonden, 342 ?i. ; Isola Maggiore, 
342?!.; London, 342 ?i. ; Naples (?), 
342 and ti. ; Passignano, 342 ti, ; 
Perugia (?), 341, 342 and ti. ; Ravenna 
(?), 342 and ti. Further references, 
187 71. ; 191 and ti., 198, 232, 323 ti., 
345 and ?i. 

Caporali, Giambattista, iii. 342 Works : 
Citta di Castello (?), 343 ; Cortona, 
344 and n. ; Monteluco (perished), 
344 n. ; Montemorcino, 344 ti. ; Pani- 
cale (?), 343, 344; Perugia, 344 n,; 
Rome (?), 343; Villa Passerini, near 
Cortona, 343, 344. Further references, 

83., 84 and ti., 176 ti., 183 ti., 244, 297 
Carattoli, iii. 231 n. 
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Carli. See Raffaelle del Carli 
Carlo Dolce, iii. 512 
Carolus Benci, iii. 211 
Caroto, iii. 322 n. 

Casella, Polidoro, ii. 197 and n, 

Castellani, iii. 246 n. 

Cavallino, Pietro, i. 89 f. Works : 
Assisi, 93 ; ii. 82 ; Florence, 92, 93 
and n. ; Rome, 89 and n.-92 and n., 
94 n., 196 n., 277 and ; works of 
his school at Assisi, i. 184 w., 185 n. 
References to, 78 n., 217 
CeecareUi, ii. 56 and n. ; iii. 116, 149 
Cecco, or Francesco di Pietro, of Pisa, 
aints in Campo Santo, i. 328; 374, 
76 ; Virgin in the Museo, ii. 71, 131, 
132 

Cecco Masuzzi, ii. 140 
Cellino di Nese of Siena, sculptor, i. 295 
Cennino Cennini, i. 398 if. W orks : 
Castel Fiorentino, 400 ; Florence, 399, 
400 ; S. Gimignano, 400 : Volterra, 
399, 400 

Cesare da Sesto, iii. 369 
Chatarinus, ii. 205 
Chelini. See Piero 
Cima da ConegUano, iii. 36, 38 
Cimabue, Giovanni, i. IQQff. Works : 
Assisi (S. Francesco), 140 and n., 142 
and n.f 144, 175 f. ; altarpiece (Aca- 
demy of Arts), 171 and n. ; Florence 
(Ruceilai Madonna), 168-170 and n. ; 
ii. 7 n. ; Paris (Louvre), 171 and ri., 
172; Pisa, 173, 174; (S. Jacopo di 
RipoH), 173 TTr. ; London (Nat. Gal.), 

171 n. Other works assigned to, by 
Vasari, at Florence, IZZn.^ 166 andn., 

172 n. ; Pisa, 146 andn„ 156 n., 172 ti. ; 
Rome, 172 n. ; lost works, 172 
Reference to, iii. 121 

Cino di Bartolo, iii. 104, 105 
Ciono, goldsmith, altarpiece by, i. 355 
and n. See Andrea (Orcagna), Ben- 
cKis, Bernardo, Jacopo, Matteo, Ris- 
tori 

Ciuffagni, Bernardo, iii. 5 n. 

Civerchio, Vincenzio, iii. 374 n. 

Cocclii. See Pompeo 
Cola deir Amatrice, iii. 322, 340 and n, 
Colantonio del Fiore, i. 270, 280, 281 
Colino, son of Bordone de Buoncristiano, 
i. 145 

Consiglio da Monteleone, i. 369 
Conxolus, ii. 70, 71 and n. 

Coppo di Marcovaldo, i. 166 and n. 
Worlds : Pistoia, i. 165 n., 166 and 
n. ; Siena, 149 and n., 165 
Cordelagi, iii. 34 

Correggio, i. 204 ; ii. 249, 257 ; iii. 13, 
34, 367, 494, 603, 607 
Cosimo Rosselli, ii. 489^. Works: 


Berlin, 282 71. (?), 489, 492; Breslau, 
493 n. ; Cambridge, 493 n.; Cologne, 
493?!.; England {Private Coll.), 
354 n., 492 ; Florence, i. 449 n. ; 

ii. 353??., 489-490, 491-492; Lille, 
493 n. ; London (Nat. Gal. and Private 
Colls.), 492, 493 n. ; Lucca, 490, 493 n. ; 
Munster, 493 n. ; Oxford, 493 n. ; 
Paris (Louvre), 436 (?); Rome (Six- 
tine), 405, 407, 490-491 ; Turin, 412 
and n. ; lost works, 493 n. Further 
references, style, works, &;c., ii. 368, 
429, 437, 469 ; iii. 25, 51, 57, 05 and 
224, 390, 391, 397, 398, 400, 401, 403, 
407, 408, 438, 439, 466, 467, 468, 478, 
485 

Cosmati, the, i. 80-89 ; Adeodata, i. 
89 n. ; Jacobus, i. 81-85, 124, 125 
and n. : Johannes, i. 84, 85-87 ; 
Laurentius, i. 81, 82 ; Luca, i. 82. 
Works in style of : Civit5, Castellana, 
SO, 81 and w. ; Falleri, 81 n. ; Anagni, 
82 ; Subiaco, 82 ; Rome, 82 ff. ; 
Orvieto, 124, 125 and n. 

Costa, Lorenzo, iii. 258, 259, 442 n. 
Cotignola, iii. 34, 257, 338, 510 
Cozzarelii, Guidoccio. Works : Berlin 
(?), iii. 132; Buonconvento, 133 w., 
354 Cologne, 132 and w. ; S. 
Petersburg, 132 n. ; Siena, 133 n. ; 
Sinalunga, 133 n. ; Stockholm, 132 n. ; 
South Tuscany, 133 n. Further refer- 
ence, iii. 99 
Credi. See Lorenzo di 
Cristiani, Giovanni di Bartolommeo, 
ii. 172, 173 

Cristoforo, or Cristofano of Bologna (?), 
ii. 157, 158. 160 .. ic; 

Cristoforo di Stefano, ii. 70 
Crivelli, Carlo, iii. 116, 150, 153, 168 
and 169, 270, 296, 297, 340 and n. 
Crivelli, Vittorio, iii. 296, 297 
Cronaca, iii. 402 

Daddi. See Bernardo 
Daniele, son of Giusto di Giovanni, ii. 191 
Daniel da Volterra, iii, 366 
Danti, Gio. Agnolo, ii. 140 
Della Gatta. See Bartolommeo 
Dello, ii. 300, 303 ; brass figure by, 303 ; 
frescoes at S. Maria Novella, 304 ; 
works assigned to and lost, 304 
Deodato, or Adeodato, reported descen- 
dant of the Cosmati, i. 89 n. 

Deodato Orlandi. Works ; Parma, i. 
133, 134 and n, ; Pisa, 134 and 9^., 326 
(Campo Santo). Reference to, 146 
Desiderio da Setti^ano, ii. 332, 402 
Dietisalvi Potronx, picture at Siena 
assigned to, i. 149 and n., 165 and n. 
Reference to, 148 and n., 152 ; ii. 7 
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Diosebio, brother to Tiberio d’ Assisi, 
iii. 331 ?i. 

Domenico Conti, iii. 513 
Domenico di Bartolo, iii. 98 Works : 
Aitenburg, 104 n. ; Aseiano, 100, 101, 
127 n, : Berlin, 104 n., 121 n. ; Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, 102-3 and n. ; Cologne, 
104 ; Edinburgh {?), 104 ; Eng- 

land (Private Coll.), 103 w.; Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, 103 n. ; Erankfort 
(?), 104 n. ; Perugia, 101 and «*, 102 : 
Pliiladelphia, 103 n. ; Siena, 100, 103 
and n. ; Volterra, 103 n. ; missing 
works, Florence, 103 n. Further refer- 
ences, stvle, &c., ii. C ; iii. 106, 108j 
119, 150, ‘'ICI, 177, 180 
Domenico di Cecco di Baldi, iii. 139 
and n, 

Domenico di IMatteo, ii. 318 n. 

Dcmsnico di Paris .^ani. See Alfani 
Domenico Veneziano, ii. 314 Works : 
Berlin, 317 n. ; Florence, ii. 315, 316, 
317 and n. ; London (Nat. Gal.), 317 
and n., 318 ; Munich, 317 n, ; New 
York, 318 «. ; Perugia (?), 315 ; lost 
works at Florence, 315-316; at 
Loreto (?), 318 n. Further references, 
stvle, works, &c., i. 443 ; ii. 309, 321, 
348, 3G3, 366, 369, 371 n., 389, 407 ; 
iii. 2 and n., 4, 11, 175, 176, 178, 179 
Domenicus, son of Giusto di Giovanni, 
ii. 191 

Donatello, ii. 211-216; his Crucifixion, 
208, 215 ; pulpits of S. Lorenzo, 209, 
215 ; statues of David and S. George, 
212, 213, 392 ; SS. Peter and Mark, 
214 ; on Campanile of S. M. del Fiore, 
214 ; works at Prato and Padua, 214 ; 
his Magdalen, and Judith and Holo- 
f ernes at Florence, 215, 210. Further 
references, style, works, &e., ii. 6, 207, 
208, 233, 253, 291 ; and Uccello, 293, 
295, 296, 300; 306,332, 378, 381, 389, 
402 ; iii. 99, 145, 229, 406 
Donato of Florence, arcliitect and 
sculptor, i. 110, 114, 116 
Donato of Gubbio, ii. 140 
Donato Martini, ii. 49, 52, 56 
Donatiis of Venice, ii. 205 n. 

Done Doni, iii. 313, 319 and n., 329 n, 
Donzelli, the, frescoes at Naples, wrongly 
assigned to, iii. 338, 339 
Duccio, ii. 6 ff. "Works : London (Buck- 
ingham Palace), 16, 17, (Nat. Gal.), 16 
and 71., 17, (Private Coll), 17 ; Siena, 7, 
8-14, 10 71.. 15 and 71., 17 ; other surviv- 
ing works, Berlin, Buda-Pesth. Perugia, 
Rome, Siena, 17 ; works wrongly as- 
signed to, 14 77., 16 7^., 23 7i; lost works, 
1 4, 1 5. Further references, stvle, works, 
&c., i. 149 n., 151, 152 n., 153 ; it 1 


and 2 n., 5, 7 and ?i. 48, 76 ; and 
Pietro Lorenzetti, 76, 82, 83 ; and the 
Rucellai Madonna, i. 168 ti., ii. 23 n. ; 
iii. 107 

Diirer, iii. 493, 504 

Enrico, miniatuiist, i. 135 
Enricus, Magister, sculptor, i. 96 
Eusebio di S. Giorgio, iii. 327 ff. Works : 
Assisi, 327 and n., 328 and n. ; Matel- 
lica, 328 and n. ; Orvieto, 328 ; 
Perugia, 327, 328 and n., 329. Further 
works ascribed to, Boston, U.S.A., 
Buda-Pesth, Deruta, Higlinam Court 
(Gloucester), Paris (Flameng CoD,), 
Rome, 329 n. ; imcertain works, 
Baring Gallery, 329 ; Berlin, Citta di 
Castelio, Naples, 329 7^. Further 
references, style, &c., iii. 194, 250; 
258, 260, 261, 290, 325 w., 332 w., 
335 

Facio, iii. 140 
Federico Memmi, ii. 56 n. 

Fei. See Paolo 

Fidanza, Florentine painter, i. 161 
Filippino Lii)pi, ii. 417 ff. Works : 
early altarpieces, 419, 420 ; frescoes, 
Brancacci Chapel, 421, 424 ; altar- 
pieces. Uffizi, 424, 427, 428 ; of Cap- 
pellaNeri, 424, 425 ; frescoes, Cappella 
Caraffa, 425, 426 ; works at Prato, 
427, 428, 429-30 ; in Palazzo Pubblico, 
Florence, 429 ; at Bologna, 430 ; 
frescoes, Strozzi Chapel, 430, 431. 
Further works : Berlin, 438 ; Dres- 
den, 438 ; Florence, 431, 432 ; Liver- 
pool, 434; London (Nat. Gal.) 433, 
(Private Colls.), 434 ; Munich, 433 ; 
Naples, 432 ; Pistoia, 432 ; S. Gimi- 
gnano, 432 ; Venice, 433 ; lost works, 
434 n. ; works of his school, 434 ff. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 
ii. 230, 248, 265 and n., 331, 335 7 ^., 
346, 367, 368, 400, 445, 446, 453, 4G2, 
483; hi. 80, 90, 191 ti., 197, 204, 211, 
224, 242, 265, 267, 284, 385, 386, 387 n., 
388, 389 n., 392, 398, 408, 413, 444, 
452, 476, 479, 484 n. 

Filippo, son of Spinello of Arezzo, fres- 
coes in S. Maria Maggiore, i. 423 
Filippo di Lazzaro, ii. 172 
F^guerra Maso, h. 376 
Fino, Florentine painter, i. 161 ti. 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, hi. 184 ff. Works : 
Aitenburg, 191 n. ; Assisi, 163 n., 
193 n. ; Bergamo, 192 n. ; Berlin, 
189; Bettona, 192 n. ; Boston, 102 n. ; 
Buda-Pesth, 191 w. ; Carlsruhe, 191 7 i.; 
Deruta, 182 71., 187, 188; Florence, 
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191 n,i 292 n. ; Frankfort, 191 n. ; 

Hanover, 191 n. : Liverpool, 191 Wr. ; 
London (Private CoIl.)» 191 n. ; 
Madrid, 190-1 ; New Haven, 191 ; 

Nantes, 191 n. ; Paris (LomTe and 
Private CoU.), 191 n., 192 n. ; Perugia, 
186 and n., 187 and n., 188, 189, 190 
and n., 191 7i . ; Philadelphia, 102 w. ; 
P.avenna (?) (now in XJfiizi), 190-1 n, ; 
Rome (V atican, Borghese), 191 . 

192 w, ; Temi (?), 190 ; Vienna, | 

191 n. ; works in manner of (see In- 
gegno). Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 392 and n. ; iii. 30, 59 
and 163 w., 169, 181, 182, 183 w., 
197, 201 and w., 204, 206. 232, 253, 
261, 263, 270, 271, 272, 272-3 n., 275 
and 71., 284, 290, 296??.., 323 ?i., 327, 
329, 331, 332, 341, 345 n. 

Fontana, Prospero, iii. 372 
Foschi, Sigismondo. Works : Faenza, 
iii. 462 ; Florence, 462 ; Milan, 462 
Fra Agostino di Paolo, iii. 399, 418, 429 
Fra Ambrogio della Robbia, iii. 399, 400 
Fra Andrea, Siena, iii. 435 
Fra Bartolommeo della Porta (Barto- 
lommeo di Pagholo del Fattorino), 
iii. 396 -ff. Works : Autun, 413, 414 
(now in Louvro) ; Berlin, 431 ; 
Besangon, 432; Brescia (?), 430; 
Bristol, 432 ; Castel Franco, 399 ; 
Cortona (lost work), copy in Holford 
Coil., 429 ; Florence (Portrait, Savona- 
rola), 400 and ; S. Maria Nuova, 
401-404 and ; 406, 407 and n., 
409 and n., 411, 412 and n., 413, 
414, 415-417, 418-419, 420, 424, 425 
and n., 426-427, 428, 429, 430, 433 ; 
Foligno, 433 ; Geneva, 415 and 7%. ; 
Glasgow, 432 ; London (Private Colls.), 
431, 432 ; Lucca, 411 and ?i., 412. 
420, 421-422 and n. (Virgin of 
Mercy replicas), Lucca, S. Petersburg, 
422 n. ; 423 ; Milan, 432 ; Modena, 
430 ; Montpellier (copy), 426 n. ; 
Munich, 431 ; Naples, 427 ; Pan- 
shanger, 412, 413 and n., 424, 425 
and n. ; Paris (Louvre), 421, 422-423, 
433 n. ; (Galerie Abel), 433 ; Perugia, 
433 ; Philadelphia, 442 n. ; Plan’ di 
Mugnone, 418 and n., 423, 427 and 
n. ; Pisa, 415 and n. ; Pistoia, 423 
and n . ; Poldi-Pezzoli, 432 n . ; Prato, 
427 (work no%v at Naples) ; Ravenna, 
407 *, Rome, 419, 420, 426 (Corsoni 

Madonna), replica at Montpellier, 
426 430; S. Petersburg (?), 421, 

422 and n. ; S. Pietro al Terreno (?), 
399 ; Saltoechio (near Lucca), 430 ; 
Siena, 429-430 (?), 434 ; Toulouse, 420 
and n. ; Turin, 430 ; Venice, 410, 430 


and n. (?) ; Vienna, 426, 427, 430 ; 
Viterbo, 433 ; Wenlock (Lord), 432. 
Lost works : Arezzo, 433 ; Cortona, 
429 ; Florence, 413 and n., 433 ; 
Pavia, 413 ; Viterbo, 433. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 204, 
292 ; ii. 223, 250, 257, 266, 336, 422, 
428, 442, 453, 459 ; iii. 4, 47, 60. 203, 
214, 217, 219, 239, 351 n., 359, 361 
and n., 380, 381, 390, 391, 392, 434, 
435, 436, 437, 438, 444, 445, 446, 448, 
451, 455, 457 n., 458, 460, 461, 462, 
463, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 
474, 478, 480-1 n., 484, 485, 487, 490, 
496, 497, 502, 505, 507, 510, 511, 512 
Fra Benedetto, iii. 399 
Fra Benedetto (Angelico’s brother), ii. 

259, 260, 282, 288 and n. 

Fra Camovale (Bartolommeo di Gio. di 
Bartolo Corradini), iii. 22, 23, 24 
Fra Diamante, ii. 328 n., 339, 340 n., 
342, 346, 347, 418 
Fra Eustachio, iiL. 399 
Fra Filippo Lapaccini, iii. 399 
Fra Fihppo Lippi, ii. 319 ; early 

works, 321, 324 and n. ; altarpieees, 
Barbadori and Marzuppini, 324, 325, 
326 ; in Academy, Florence, and in 
National Gallery, 326 ; works at 
Prato, 328 and n., 330 and n., 331, 
333-340 ; pictures sent to Naples, 
330 and 7\. ; Madonna of the Pitti, 
331, 332 ; Nativity of the Louvre, 332, 
333, 357 ; frescoes at Spoleto, 340- 
342. Further works : Berlin, 344 ; 
England (Private Colls.), 345 and n. ; 
Florence, 342, 343 ; Liverpool, 345 ; 
London (Nat. Gal.), 344; Munich, 
344; Oxford, 345; Pisa (?), 345; 
Rome, 344 ; Turin, 344 ; lost works 
at the Carmine, 320 and n., 346, at 
Padua and elsewhere, 346, 346. 

Fxirther references, style, worics, &o., 
ii. 223, 232, 243, 252, 291, 302, 314, 
315, 316, 354, 359, 401, 403, 404, 406, 
421, 428, 448, 460, 479, 482, 488; iii. 
176, 177, 181, 310, 312, 322, 381, 
386, 402 

Fra Gabrio of Cremona, i. 145 and n., 
194 n. 

Fra Giovanni. 8ee Angelico 
Fra Guglielmo, sculptor, i. 109, 114, 116- 
118 ; ii. 167-8. Works : Bologna, 
109, 112, 116 and n., 117 ; Pistoia, 

117 and n., 118; Pisa, 118; Orvieto, 

118 125 

Fra PaoHno, iii. 433 f. Woi-lrs ; Bib- 
biena, 437 ; Cutighano, 437 ; Eng- 
land (Bromley CoHeotion), 437 ; Flor- 
ence, 434, 435, 436, 437 ; Pian’ di 
Mugnone, 434 n . ; Pistoia, 435, 436, 
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437 ; Borne, 434, 436 ; S. Gimignano, 
435, 436 ; Siena, 434, 435 ; Venice (?), 
474 ; Vienna, 434, 435 ; lost works. 
Plan’ di Mugnone, 434 n. ; Fiesole 
and Viterbo, 435 n. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c. 336 n., 416 
and n., 418, 428, 429, 431 
Francesco, painter and mosaist, at Pisa, 

i. 145 and n. 

Francesco, herald of the Florentines, 
iii. 211-12 

Francesco, pupil of Lorenzo Monaco, i. 
450 and ?i. 

Francesco Bartoli, i. 329 

Francesco Bortini, i. 329 

Francesco Bondanza, i. 329 

Francesco Boni, i. 329 

Francesco Carsehini, i. 329 

Francesco Cennamella, i. 329 

Francesco Cialli, i. 329 

Francesco ConsigU, i. 329 

Francesco da Fiesole, iii. 211 

Francesco da Volterra, i. 327-330 ; 

works at Pisa, 327 and n., 328, 330 
Francesco del Maestro Niccola, i. 329 
Francesco di Barone of Perugia, mosaist, 

ii. 284 

Francesco di Citta della Pieve, his 
Crucifi3don at Pacciano, iii. 200 n. 
Francesco di Citta di Gastello, works 
in the cathedral and churches 
of that place, iii. 334 and n. ; 
panel, also assigned to Signorelli, 
334 and n. Further references, 15, 
272, 358 n. 

Francesco di Cristofano. See Franeia- 
bigio 

Francesco di Florentia, ii. 70, 471 
Francesco di Giorgio. Works ; Alten- 
burg (?), iii. 113 n. ; Berlin, 113 n. ; 
Cologne, 113 n.; Cortona, 112; 
Florence, 111; Liverpool (?), 113 
London, 113 w. ; Milan (designs), 112 ; 
Mimich (?), 113 n.; Paris, 113 n. ; 
RiclimonA 113w. ; Rome, 113 n.; 
Siena, 111 and w., 112 and n., 113 n., 
131 n.; Utrecht, 113 n.; Wantage, 
113 n. Further references, stvle, 
works, &c., ii. 6, 361 ; hi. 16, 65, 70" n., 
99 and n., 115 n., 211, 353 and n., 
355 w. 

Francesco di Giovanni di Domenico, 
ii. 435, 436 

Francesco di Maestro Giotto, identical 
mth Francesco da Volterra (?), i. 329 
Francesco di Segna, picture at Petriuolo, 
ii. 23 

Francesco di Simone, i. 267, 270, 278, 
280 

Francesco of Tolentino, iii. 339, 340 
Francesco Neri, i. 329 


Francesco Pardi, i. 329 
Francesco Pucci, i. 329 
Francesco Traini, i. 380-384. Works : 
Pisa, 381 and w., 382, 383, 384 ; ii. 5, 
88 n. (Campo Santo) ; and Angelico, 
263, 267 

Francesco Vannini, i. 329 
Francescuccio Ghissi, i. 269 
Francia, Francesco, iii. 203, 216, 218, 
257, 259, 408, 429, 442 n., 449 
475 n. 

Franciabigio, iii. 450 ff. Works : Aln- 
wick (?), 485 ; Berlin, 456 and n.) 459 ; 
Dresden, 451, 458 and n. ; Florence, 
450, 451 and n., 452 and n., 463, 454. 
457 and n., 459, 484 ; London (Nat. 
Gal.), 454, 455 and n. ; (Private Coll.), 
455-6 and n. ; Paris, 453-454 ; 
Poggio a Cajano, 458, 484 ; S. Peters- 
burg, 459 ; Turin, 430, 450 ; Windsor, 
456 and n. ; lost works, 451 ?i. Further 
references, style, works, &c., 323, 360, 
430, 440, 444, 460, 468 n., 472 ; and 
Andrea del Sarto, 483^., 494 and r... 
498, 499, 510 

Francione, Francesco Giovanni, iii. 25 
Franciscus Gentilis, panels, Roine^ 
Fermo, and London (Private Coll.), 

iii. 160 and n. 

Franco d’ Agnolo, i. 280 
Franco Bolognese, u. 153 
Fuccio, “ fabulous ” architect and sculp- 
tor, i. 106 n. 

Fungai, Bernardino, iii. 352 Works : 
Asciano (?), 352 and?!. ; Assisi, 360 n. ; 
Berlin, 356 n. ; Buda-Pesth, 356 ti. ; 
Buonconvento, 354 and n., 355 ?^. ; 
Chamb4ry, 356 n. ; Chiusi, 354 and 
?!., 355 n. ; Cologne, 356 n. ; England 
(London, &c.), 354 and n., 356 n. ; 
Florence, 355 n, ; Fontegiusta, 353 
and 71. ; Grosseto, 356 ti. ; Lucignano, 
355 n.; Massa Marittima (?), Milan, 
Montemorano (?), 355 n. ; Paris, 

366 n. ; Rome, 355 n. ; S. Casciano 
de Bagni, 355 w. ; Siena, 363 and ??., 
364 and 355 ti. ; S. Petersburg, 
354 and n. ; Vicenza, 356 n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., 104??-., 
112 n., 119?!., 131 ?i. 

Fusina, Andrea, sculptor, iii. 280 

Gaddi. See Agnolo, Gaddo, Giacomo, 
Taddeo., 

Gaddo Gaddi, painter and mosaist, 
i. 193-196. Works : Arezzo, 196 n. ; 
Assisi (?), 192, 196; Florence, 193?!., 
194 and w., 196 n. ; Rome, 173, 174, 
194, 195 and n., 196 n. ; Pisa, 195, 
196. Further references, style, works, 
79?!., 162, 173, 174, 189 
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Galasso Galassi, ii. 161 
Gasparr© d’Agosfcino, iii. 107 n. 

Gallo of Gubbio, ii. 140 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, iii, 370 
Gavoccius, painter at Pisa, i. 145 and ?**. ; 
Gelasio di Niccolo, ii. 168, 160 ' 

Genga, Girolamo, iii. 31, 32, 70, 75, 233, i 
289, 350 n. ' 

Geimaro di Cola, i. 278, 279 
Gentile da Fabriano (di Niceolo di Gio- 
vanni Massi), iii. 140 ff. ; wall paint- 
ings at Or^deto, 141, 146 ; panels in 
the Brera, 141-142 and n. ; sole re- 
maining work at Fabriano, 142 ?i., 
148, 150. Works : Bari, 149 ; Berlin, 
143, 149 ; Brescia, 142 ; Citta di 
Gastello, 148 and n. : Corsham Court 
(?), 149 ; Florence, 144, 145 and n., 
146 and n., Liverpool, 149 ; London 
(?), 149 ; Munich {?), 149 ; New Haven 
U.S.A., 146 ; Newport, U.S.A., 149 n. ; 
Paris, 149 and ?i. ; Perugia, 148 ; 
Pisa, 148 ; Serra Patrona (?) liSn. , 
Settignano, 149 n. ; Siena (?), 145 ; 
S. Petersburg, 149 n. ; Venice (?), 142, 
143 ; lost works in Rome, 140, 147 : 
works wTongly assigned to, 149 ; 
works in style of, 149 and ?i. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 401 ,* 

ii. 5n.f 192, 205, 256 n., 282 314; 

iii. 5, 40, 102, 126 n., 127 and n., 134, 
136, 139, 151, 152, 176, 356 n. 

Gerardus de Castagnianega, sculptor, 
i. 102 w. 

Gerini, Niccol6 di Pietro, i. 432-436. 
Works : Florence, 305 and n., 434, 
435, 436 n, ; Parma, 436 n. ; Pesaro, 
436 n. ; Pisa, 432, 433, 434 and n. ; 
Prato, 433, 435 and n. ; S, Miniato 
al Mon be, 427 

Gerino da Pistoia. Works: Borgo S. 
Sepoloro, iii. 334, 335 and n. ; Pistoia, 
335 and n., 336 and n. ; Poggibonsi, 
335, 336 ; Florence (S. Onofrio), 335, 
(XJffizi), 336 and n. ; S. Petersburg, 
work in style of, 335 n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., iii. 15, 
266, 260, 324 w., 340, 358 n. 

Ghahuzzo, Bernardo, iii. 211 
Ghele di S. Margaidta, painter at Pisa, 
i. 145 and n. 

Gherardo, ii. 465 ; iii. 379, 381 
Gherardo Stamina. Works : Florence 
(?), i. 412, 413 and n. ; Prato (?), 41G ; 
works wrongly assigned to, in Dres- 
den Gallery, ii. 370 n. Refei'ences to 
style, <&c., i. 404 ; ii. 224, 228, 229, 
264 

Ghezzi, See Domenico di Bartolo 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, ii. 208 ; gates of 

Baptistery, Florence, 209-211 ; bronze 


figures at Orsanmichele, 210, 213. 
References, style, &c., ii. 6, 233, 289, 
378 ; iii. 99 

Ghirlandai, the, iii. 388, 389 ii. 

Ghirlandaio, Benedetto. Works : iii. 
Berlin, 464 ; Florence, 465 ; Paris, 
465. Further references, 449 n., 
467 n., 477 

Ghirlandaio. Da^dd, iii. 464. Works : 
Berlin, 464 ; Florence (mosaics and 
painting), 405 ; Or^ieto (mosaics), 
465 ; Paris (Clun 3 ’) (mosaics), 465 ; 
Siena (mosaics), 465. Some of the 
above mosaics are missing, see 4G5 
Further references, 449 473, 476, 
477 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, ii. 441 Works : 
Berlin (mostly now given to Mainardi), 
466; Dresden (?), 400; Florence 
(Ognissanti), 444 and n., 445 ; (Palazzo 
Pubblico), 444-447 ; (Sassetti Chapol), 
450-454 ; (S. Maria Novella), 454 -(j , ; 
(S. Croce), 401, 4G8 n. ; (Pitti), 465 : 
other works, 449, 462, 463, 464, 468 n, \ 
London (Nat. Gal. and Private Coils.), 
397 467, 468 ; Lucca, 462 ; Modena, 

466 ; Munich (?), 466 ; Nami, 467; 468, 
iii. 304 and 7i. ; Paris (LomT*© and 
Private Colls.), 464, 466, 468 w. ; Pisa, 
462, 468 n . ; Rimini, 465-460 ; Rome 
(Sixtine), 447, 448; Vienna (?), 467 
and n. ; S. Gemignano, 447, 448, 449, 
452 ; Volterra, 463 and n., 466 ; 
mosaics by, 464, 465 ; portrait of 
Vanna Tomabuoni, 468 n. ; lost 
works, 448, 449 and n., 468 n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 207, 
283 n., 359, 390, 415 ; ii. 6, 242, 250, 
266, 339, 367, 369 and n., 374, 401, 
402, 405, 408, 422, 426, 427 ; hi. 1, 3, 
8, 25, CO, 05 and n., 128, 199, 203, 200, 
208, 217, 219, 229, 234, 256, 267, 284, 
312, 377, 381, 384, 389 n., 398, 401, 
402 and n., 403, 445, 464, 465 w., 
467 n., 471, 476, 477 and n., 480, 489, 
492, 495, 504 

Gliirlandaio, Ridolfo, iii. 464 Works : 
Berhn, 464, 469, 473 and n. ; Buda- 
Pesth, 475 n. ; Colle di Val d’Elsa, 
472-3 and n. ; ' Dijon, 475 zi. ; Flor- 
ence (and near), 253 n., 464, 467 and 
n., 468 and w„ 469 and n., 470 and n., 
471, 472, 473, 474, 475 and n, ; Glas- 
gow, 4:1 5 n. ; Hampton Court, 475 ; 
London (Nat. Gal.), 466 and n, ; 
Monte S. Sa\dno, 475 n. ; Panshanger 
(?), 259; Paris, 467 and n. ; Pistoia, 
471 and n, ; Prato, 470 and n,, 475 and 
71 .; Reigate, 475 n..; Ripoli, 476 n.; 
Rome, 476 ; S. Petersburg, 468 and 
71. ; S. Pietro al Terreno (?), 391 ; 
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Venice, 475 : Vienna, 469 and w. ; 
lost works, Florence, Citta di Gastello, 
475 n. Further references, hi. 21, 
382 n., 388, 398 n., 479, 481 
483 

Ghissi, Francescuceio, of Fabriano, ii. 
146, 147 

Giacomo, assistant to Angelico, ii. 284 
Giacomo da Camerino, i. 78 n. 

Giacomo della Quercia, ii. 123 ; in. 104, 
105 

Giacomo di Gherardo, of Citta della 
Fieve, iii. 331 

Giacomo di Mine, or del PelUcciaio, u. 7-, 
73 ; assists Bartolo di Fredi in Duomo, 
Siena, 73 ; Coronation of S. Catherine 
in Gallery, 73 ; ISIadonna in Servi, 
73 ; book covers, and design for 
Opera, 73; Madonna at Sarteano, 
73 n. ; picture in style of, in Berlin 
Gallery, 102 n. 

Giacomo Gaddi, fresco at Assisi, assigned 
to, i. 397 

Giacomuccio, painter at Siena, i. 163 
Gian Barile, in. 483 
Gian Jacopo di Castrocaro, hi. 383 
Giannicola of Perugia, hi. 191 
Giannicola di Paolo Manni. See Manni 
Gilio of Siena, i. 148 and n. 

Giordano, Luca, hi, 34 
Giorgione, hi. 9, 11, 239, 408 
Giottino, i. 342 ff, ; uncertainty as to his 
identity, 347, 348. Works : Assisi, 
348 ff. ; Florence, 343-347, 353 n. ; 
ii. 45 n. ; lost works, i. 353 n. Refer- 
ences to, 336, 357 
Giotto di Maestro Stefano, i. 342 n. 
Giotto, i. 197 ff. Works : Arezzo, i, 
198 n., 420; Assisi, 175^., 198^., 
207^., 286 315 n., 397, 436 (?) ; 

Berlin, 395 ; Bologna, 284 ; Brussels, 

h. 09 n. ; England (Private Coils.), 

i. 285 and n., 286 n., 366-7 n. ; Flor- 

ence, 203, 217)1., 218-226, 238, 240, 
241, 249-254, 264-258, 259, 260, 261, 
282, 283, 284, 286 and 440, 448 ; 
IVIilan, 284 ; Munich, 2S6 n . ; Naples, 
270-278 ; Padua, 228, 229-238, 241- 
245, 246 and n., 247 and n. ; Paris 
(LornTTe), 285 ; Prato, 238 ; Ravenna, 
248 and n. ; Rome, 212, 213-217, 
217 n. ; Verona, 247, 248 ; lost works, 
260 n., 266??.., 273, 275, 282 and n. 
Further references, stylo, works, &c., 
i. 71 84, 86 88, 125 ; and Caval- 

lini, 89 ff., 170 n. ; and Giovanni 
Pisano, 128 n., 170 ?t. ; and Cimabue, 
170 n., 204, 205 ; and Dante, 218, 228, 
262 ; and Taddeo Gaddi, 296 ; and 
Orcagna, 358 ; and Petrarch, ii. 26 ; 
and Pietro Lorenzetti, h. 84, 85, 86 ; ii. 


1, 10, 25, 31, 35, 37, 75, 135, 146, IGO, 
170, 172, 176, 180, 186, 187, 194, 
197 ?i., 208, 209, 213, 215, 233, 242, 
243, 244, 250, 253, 257, 266, 274, 283, 
285, 300, 339, 373, 375, 441, 446?^., 
449, 453, 454, 459 ; hi. 1, 102, 211 
220, 221, 361 n., 367, 398, 402 and n., 
403, 497 

Giovanni Battista de Rusitis, iii. 337 n. 
Giovanni Battista of Faenza. See 
Bertucci 

Giovanni da Bologna, ii. 163 n., 202 n. 
Giovanni da Magello, ii. 481 
Giovanni da Milano (Giovanni Jacobi), 
i. 336 Works: Assisi (?), 207 and 
?i., 211, 212, 397; Florence, 305, 337, 
338, 339 and n., 340 and 341 and 
n. ; London (Nat. Gal.) (?), 300??.; 
Milan (Chieravalle) (?), ii. 195??.; 
Prato, 337 and n., 338, 341. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 345, 
347, 357, 387, 390, 417; ii. 5, 6, 
188 

Giovann da Murano, i. 397 ; ii. 202 n. 
Giovanni da Pistoia, i. 94 
Giovanni dal Ponte, i. 354, 420 n. 
Giovanni d’AIlemagna, ii. 314 
Giovanni d’Asciano, disciple of Bama 
di Tom(5, h. 68, 69 ; Crucifixion at 
Citta della Pieve possibly by, 09 ?i. ; 
ih. 107 ?^., 116 
Giovanni del Gese, ii. 132 
Giovamii delle Comiole, hi. 400 n. 
Giovanni di Balduccio, sculptor, i. 295 
Giovaomi di Bartolommeo Cristiano, i. 
310, 386 

Giova.nni di Benedetto Cianfaniih, iii. 
383 

Giovanni di Giorgio, iii. 351 and?^. 
Giovanni di Lotto of Prato, h, 174 
Giovanni di Monte Rubiano, hi. 135 ?^., 
340 

Giovanni di Paolo. Works : Siena, i. 149 
n.; Altenburg (Lindenau Coll.), iii. 127 
n. ; Asciano, 101 ; Berlin (?), 120 ?^. ; 

Castiglione Fiorentino, 126 ?i. ; Cologne 
(now missing), 126 n. ; London (Private 
Colls.), 126 n., 127 ?^. ; Lyons, 127 ?^. ; 
Paris (Private Coll.), 127 n. ; New 
York, 127 n. ; Rome, 127 ??-. ; Son 
Severino, 127 ?i. ; Siena, 126 and 
n., 127 n., 128 ?i. ; nhniatures bv, 
127 n. 

Giovanni di Paolo of Venice, ii. 200 
and n. 

Giovanni di Piero, ii. 125, 126 
Giovanni di Pietro, hi. 120, 127 ; Virgin 
of Mercy, Siena, 128 and n. 

Giovanni Francesco da Rimini. Works : 
Bologna, Florence, Hanover, Le IMans, 
Liverpool, London (Nat. Gal,), Perugia, 
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Pesaro, Paris (Louvre and Private 
Coll.), Riclimond, Home, Spoieto, iii. 
160-161 n. 

Giovaimi Gaddi, lost frescoes in S. 
Spirito, i. 396 ; Crucifixion assigned 
to, in Basilica, Assisi, 396, 397 
Giovanni of Florence, sculptor, i. 268 72 . 
Giovanni of Padua, ii. 189 ; and the 
Salone, 190 

Giovanni Pisano, i. 110, 112, 114^. 
Worlss I Arezzo, .119, 120; Castel 

S. Pietro, 120 ; Cortona, 112 ; Florence 
(?), 158; Lucca, 112, 113; Naples 
119 ; Perugia, 112 and n., 118, 123, 
124 ; Pisa, 118 and n., 119, 120, 
122 and n., 123 and 7i. ; Pistoia, 121, 
122 ; Prato, 126, Padua, 127 ; Siena, 
110, 119, 120 ; works assigned to, by 
Vasari, 118, 124. Heferenees to, 287 ; 
ii. 209 and n 

Giovanni Stefani, sculptor, i. 109 n. 
Giovanni Tossicani of Arezzo, i. 354 
Giovanni Toscani, ii. 351 
Girolamo da Trevigi, iii. 372 and n. 
Girolamo di Benvenuto. Works: Bos- 
ton, iii. 119 n . ; Buonconvento, 116 n., 
117 71. ; Cologne, 119 n. ; Fontegiusta, 
119; Frankfort, 104 71., 119 72. ; 

Montalcino, 119 n.; New Haven, 
U.S.A., 119 2 ^. ; Siena, 119 and 71 ., 
130 Yh. Further references, ii. 6 ; iii. 99, 
360 

Girolamo di Giovanni of Camerino, iii. 
155, 157. Works : Camerino, 158 n. ; 
Fermo (?), 158 and 71 . ; Gualdo Tadino, 
158 71., 159 andn. ; London (Dowdes- 
well), 158 n, ; Milan, 158 n. ; Monte 
S. Martino, 157 and n . ; Nevers, 
Nocelleto, Rome, San Pellegrino, 
Tours, 158 71. ; work at Camerino, 
San Pellegrino, and Gualdo questioned, 
158 n, 

Girolamo di Morello, Florentine painter, 

i. 161 

Giucchus, painter, i. 145 
Giuliano d’Arrigo. See Pesello 
G-iuliano da Maiano, ii. 445, 448 
Giuliano da S. Gallo, iii. 402 
Giuliano del Tasso, iii. 471 
Giulia Romano, ii. 459 ; iii. 83, 329 72 ., 
344, 368, 446 71 ., 501, 602 
Giunta Pisano, i. 72 n., 183-144, 146. 
Works: Assisi, 141, 142-144, 175, 
176; Pisa, 13S and 72 ., 139, 141, 
146 

Giuntalodi, iii. 95 

Giusfco di Andrea di Giusto, ii. 257, 471, 
479, 482, 487 

Giusto (Justus) Menabuoi, i. 397, 401; 

ii. 188 ; works at Padua, 189, 190, 
191 n. 


Goro of Florence, sculptor, i. 110, 114. 

Works: FoUonica, 116; Siena, 110 
GozzoH. See Benozzo 
Grafiione, ii. 361, 370 
Granacci, iii. 476 -ff. Works : Berlin, 

477 and 72., 478 and 72 ., 479 and n. ; 
Citt^ di Castello, 477 and n . ; Darm- 
stadt, 481 71. ; England (Private Colls.), 

480 and n,, 481 72 . (see Reigate); Flor- 
ence (and near), 375 71., 477, 478 and 

71., 479 and n., 480 and n., 481 and n. ; 
London (Private Coll.), 477 ; Munich, 

478 and n., 481 n. ; New York, 481 ri. ; 
Oxford, 477 and n., 480 ; Panshanger, 

481 71. ; Quintole, 481 72. ; Reigate, 

479 and 71. ; Rome, 481 ti. ; S. Pietro 
al Terreno,' 478 ; Scotland (Lord 
Kinnaird), 481 n. Lost works : 481 ti. 
Further references, style, works, &e., 
ii. 436, 468; iii. 21, 391, 392, 431, 

441 71., 464, 466, 467 7^., 468, 469 and 

71., 470, 471, 472, 483, 499 
Grandi, Ercole, iii. 70 
Gregorio of Lucca, iii. 127 

Gregorio (Ghirighoro), Cecchi of Lucca, 
ii. 128, 129 

Gregorius, of Siena, sculptor, i, 102 n. 
Gmamons, sculptor. Works : Pistoia, 

i. 95, 96 and n, 

Guariento of Padua, i. 397. Works : 
Padua, ii. 192, 193 and n. ; Venice, 
191, 192 and n. 

Guarnieri Guidi, i. 153 
Guccio, painter at Siena, i. 163 72. 
Guglielmo da Forli, i. 314, 317, 

322 

GugHelmo di Marcilla, iii. 473 
Guidectus, sculptor and architect, work 
at Lucca, i. 100 and n. 

Guido, iii. 368 
Guido Bononiensis, ii. 152 
Guido da Como, i. 101 and n. Works : 
Or\deto, 101, 125 ; Pistoia, 101 and 
n. 

Guido Gratiani, works at Siena, i. 152 ; 

ii. 29 

Guido Guarnieri, i. 153 
Guido Guiduceio, i. 69 n-. 

Guido of Prato, ii. 174 
Guido of Siena. Works : Siena, i. 149, 
150 and n., 151, 152 

Ibi, Sinibaldo. Works : Gubbio, iii. 
331 and n. ; Milan (?), 332 72.; Or- 
\'ieto, 332 and ti. ; Perugia, 326, 331 
and 71. ; Rome, 332 and n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., 139 71 . ♦ 
293, 297 72., 334 

Ingegno (Andrea AUovigi). Alleged 
works : Assisi, iii. 192 and ti., 193, 194, 
329; Cambridge, (Fogg Mus.), D.S., 
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196 71. : Carlsruhe, 195 ; Florence, 
195 ; London (Nat. Gal. and Private 
Colls.\ 194, 195 ; iSXilan, 194 ; Naples, 
194 ; 'Orvieto, 194, 328 and n, ; Paris 
(Lonvre), 194, 195, 326, 350 n. ; Perugia, 
192 ; Rome (Sixtine), 192 ; 194 ; 

TJrbino, 195 

Innoeenza da Imola, iii. 259, 440, 444, 
446, 463 

Jacobus* mosaist ci Florence, i. 75??., 
76 and n., 79??., 161, 162 
Jacobus de Blachitis, ii. 161 
Jacobus de Camerino, mosaist, i. 78 
Jacobus Paoli, ii, 161, 181, 201 
Jacobus Porrata, sculptor, work at 
Cremona, i. 102 n. 

Jacobus Torriti, mosaist, i. 75 u., 70, 
77, 78, 79 71., 177, 178, 185 n. 

J?«copc of Padua, ii. 161 ; liis share 
in chapels S. George and S. James 
at Padua, 176 ; other works, Padua, 

185, 186 and ?i. ; his identity with 
Jacopo of Bologna, 159, ISl, 185, 
187 

Jacopo Camaldulensis, i. 450 
Jacopo Cioni, i. 356 

Jacopo da Casentino, i. 198 n., 281, 308, 
336, 387, 417-421. Works : Arezzo, 

419 and n., 420 and n., 423 ; Florence, 
418 and n., 420 ; London, 420 and 
n. ; Paris, 420 and n, ; pictures 
assigned to in Bromley Collection, 

420 ; ii. 102 n. ; perished works, 417, 
418, 421 n. 

Jacopo da Empoli. iii. 493 
Jacopo da Norcia, iii. 293 
Jacopo degli Avanzii of Bologna, ii. 159 
and n., 161, 163 n., 176, 179; question 
of his identity with Jacopo of Padua, 
159, 181, 185, 187 
J acopo del Indaco, ii, 468 
Jacopo del Sellaio, iii. 447 473 

Jacopo della Quercia, ii. 6 ; iii. 105 n, 
Jacopo di Lazzaro, ii. 172 ' 

Jacopo di !Michele (Gera), ii. 131 
Jacopo di Mino, ii. 103 
Jacopo di Piero, i. 368 n. 

Jacopo di Sandro, iii. 471 
Jacopo di S. Severino, iii. 152, 153 
and n. 

Jacopo of Pisa, ii. 376 
Jacopo Pastore de Montefuscido, iii. 339 
Jacopo Sansovino, iii. 472, 483, 488, 495 
Jacopo Sicuio, iii. 274 n. 

Jacopo Veronese, ii. 186 
Joannes de Canelo, ii. 163 n. 

J ohannes Antonins of Pesaro, iii. 26 n. 

J ohannes Apparecohiati, painting for 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, i. 326, 
327 


Johannes of Rome, i. 49, 51 
Julian of Rimini. Works : Faenza, 
Ferrara, i. 321 ; i^Icntefiore, 321 ; 
Ravenna, 322 }i. ; Urbania, 321 ; 
Urbino, 320, 321 n. R-oferences, ii. 
152 ; iii. 49 

Justus of Ghent, altarpiece at Urbino, 
iii. 17, 31 and ii. ; and Giovanni Santi, 
51, 52 

Lambebteni, Michele (or di Matteo), ii. 

162, 163 ; iii. 107 n. 

Langilago of Padua, hi. 197 
Lappo of Florence, architect and sculptor, 
i. 109, 110, 114, 115, 116. Works: 
Colle, 116; Siena, 109, 110 
Lapo, Florentine painter, i. 161 and n, 
Lapo of Pisa, i. 145 

Lattanzio de Monte Rubiano, Cruci- 
fixion, Assisi, iii. 166 n. ; work at 
La Bastia, 168 and n. ; other works, 
Camrara, 172 n., 173 n. ; Perugia, 

344 n. ; Todi, 173 and n. 

Lattanzio Pagani, iii. 350 n., 351 n. 
Lauranna, Luciano, iii. 16 ; work at 
Urbino, originally ascribed to Piero 
della Francesca, 18 n., 24 n., 209 n. 
Lellus, mosaist, i. 267 
Lellus of Velletri, Madonna at Perugia, 
hi. 150 and n. 

Leonardo da Vinci, i. 237, 317, 428 ; ib 
208, 213, 257, 383 and n., 390, 392. 
393, 395 and ti., 396, 442, 444 ; iii. 2, 
4, 14, 15, 60, 67, 69, 112, 201, 202, 
203, 222, 236, 239, 274, 367, 376; 
and Lorenzo di Credi, 377, 378, 379 
aaid 383; 385, 393, 398, 401 
and n., 402, 403, 405, 400, 407, 408, 
411 and fi., 412, 414, 416, 421, 439, 
446, 447, 450, 451, 453 and n., 454, 
461, 460, 467, 478, 483, 487, 490, 
492, 493, 494, 497 ; and del Sarto, 
505 

Leonardo del Q. Avanzo, bronze caster, 

i. 289 ti. 

Leonardo di Bisuccio, i. 279 and n. ; 

ii. 190 n. 

Leonardelli, Maestro Giovanni, ii. 150 
Liberale of Verona, iii. 187 n., 322 
Lippi. See Fra Fihppo, and Filippino 
Lippo, pupil of Giottino, i. 354 
Lippo Cursi, i. 379 
Lippo Dalmasii, ii* 155, 156 and n. 

Lippo Dini, goldsmith, i. 289 n. 

Lippo Memmi, completes work by Simone, 
ii. 38 n, ; assists Simone, 40 and n. ; 
at Ancona, 41 n,, 5^ ff. Works : Aix- 
en-Pro\’-ence, 65 ; Altenburg, 65 ; 
Asciano, 64 n., 69 and n. ; Assisi, 
64 n. ; Avignon, 56 n. ; Berlin, 62 
and n., 68 and n., 65 ; Boston, U.S.A., 
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33 7c-., 65 ; Buda-Pesth, 65 ; Cologne, 
63 and n., 65 ; London (Private Coll.), 
65 ,* Monte Oliveto, 61 ; Munich, 65 ; 
Orvieto, 61, 62 and 65 ; Palermo, 
65 ; Paris (Louvre), 65 ; Pisa (?), 42 ; 
Pistoia, i. 156 and n. ; Rome, ii. 65 ; 
S. Grimignano, 59, 60 and n., 61, 65, 
48 1 ; Siena, 39 and n,, 62 {see Simone 
Martini), 62 and n., 65, 69 n. ; pic- 
tures in Berlin and Siena Gallery (?), 
63 and 64 and n., 70 and n, ; lost 
works, 63 and n., 64 and n. Refer- 
ences to, ii. 56 n. ; iii. 124 
Lippo Vanni, remnants of fresco in S. 
Domenico, Siena, ascribed to, ii. 69 
and 71, i 72 ; paints miniatures for the 
Spedale and the Bicchema, 72 ; works 
in the Palazzo Pubblico, ii. 72 ; An- 
nunciation in S. Domenico, 73 ; pos- 
sible work bv, in Sala del Consiglio, 

101 71.“ 

Lodo\dco d’Angeli. Works : Berlin, iii. 
196 ; Corciano, 196 ; Perugia, 196. 
Further references, 182, 187 n., 191 n. 
Lodovico de Urbanis of S. Severino. 
iii. 154 and n. 

Lorentino d’ Angelo of Arezzo, iii. 23 
Lorenzettijthe (see Ambrogio and Pietro), 
paintings in the Campo Santo, Pisa, 
i. 327, 358, 375, 376, 408. 409 and 
n. ; ii. 1, 4, 5 ; works of their school. 
89, 100, 101 and n. ; iii. 120 and n., 
367, 483 

Lorenzo “ the Second ” of San Severino. 
Works : Caen, iii. 154 n. ; Calderola, 
154 n-.; Cleveland, U.S.A., 154 n.; 
Fermo, 154 w. ; Frome, 154 n. ; Lon- 
don (Nat. Gal.), 153 and n., 154 ; 
Matellica, 154 and n. ; Moulins, 
164 n.; Pallenza, 154 n.; Pausola, 
153 and n. ; Rome, 154 n. ; San 
Severino, 148 n., 154 and n. ; Samano, 
153 and n. ; Serra Petrana, 154 n, ; 
work wrongly assigned to, at Nocera, 

153 and n. ; records of other works, 

154 7^. 

Lorenzo da San Severino, iii. 160 and 
n. ; triptych and frescoes at S. Seve- 
rino, 151, 151-2 n., 152 ; in S. Giovanni 
Battista, Urbino, 162 and n. 

Lorenzo di Bicci, i. 336, 440, 441 ; un- 
certainty as to works, 441, 442 ; 
painting in S. Maria del Fiore, Flor- 
ence, 441 ; frescoes at Prato, Florence, 
and Arezzo, 441, 442 
Lorenzo di Credi, iii. 376 ff. Works : 
Altenburg, 384 ; Berlin, 384, 477 
and n. (?) ; Carlsruhe, 380 n.; Cas- 
tiglione Fiorentino, 383 ; Dresden, 
384 ; ii. 396 n. ; Florence, 379, 381 
and n., 382, 383, 384 n. ; ii. 399 and 


n., 468 n. ; iii. 467 and n. ; Forli, 3S3 ; 
Liverpool, 384 ; London (Nat. Gal. 
and Private Colls.), 377 and n. (?), 384 ; 
Mayence, 380 and n. ; Montepulciano, 
384 n. ; Munich, 383 ; Naples, 383 ; 
Oxford, 384 ; Paris (Louvre), 379, 
381 and n., 384 ; Pistoia, 379 and n., 
380 and 381 ; Rome, 380 and n., 

383 ; Sehleissheim, 383 ; Turin, 383 ; 
Venice, 383 ; pictures in Spain, 
wrongly attributed to, 379 ; works 
restored by, 382 n. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c., ii. 390, 391, 
392, 393, 398, 429, 436; iii. 36, 201, 
217, 224, 242, 257, 336 376, 388, 

392, 408, 409, 416, 459, 460, 462, 466, 
467 and n., 470 n. 

Lorenzo di Mariano, iii. 280 
Lorenzo di Niccolb Gerini, i. 432, 436, 
437. Works : Cortona, 436 and it. ; 
S. Gimignano, 436 and n., 437 ; Flor- 
ence, 437 and n. ; I’Anchetta, 437 
and n. ; Ruballa, 438 n. ; S. Martino 
a Terenzano, 438 n. ; works of Gerini’s 
school, 437 

Lorenzo di Pietro, ii. 6, 8 7i, 

Lorenzo di Pietro Paulo, frescoes in 
S. M. della Verita, Viterbo, iii. 173, 
174 

Lorenzo Monaco, i. 445 ■§. Works : 
xAltenburg, 450 n. ; Bergamo, 449 n. ; 
Ceretto, 445, 446, 447 and n., 448 ; 
Certaldo, 447 ; Empoli, 446 and n. ; 
England (Private Colls.), 449-60 n. ; 
Florence, 217 n., 446 and 448, 
449 and n. ; ii. 19 and n, ; Germany 
(Berlin, Brunswick, Frankfort), 450 n. ; 
London (Nat. Gal.), 446, 447 ; Paris 
(Cluny), 446 n. ; iii. 149 ; Pisa, i. 247, 
449 71. ; ii. 114-116 n. ; jPrato, i. 449 ; 
Rome (Vatican), ii. 232 n. ; Sweden 
(Private Coll.), i. 450 n. ; work in 
Louvre wrongly assigned to, 105 n. 
Further references, ii. 6, and Angelico 
263; 324 n. ; iii.\145 
Lorenzo of Bologna^ ii. 160, 202 
Lorenzo of Venice, i. 397 ; ii. 200-202 
Lotherius of Lucca, i. 131 
Luca di Tom6, ii. 64, 65, 69-72. Works : 
Arezzo, 70 and n, ; Assisi (private 
possession), 72 n. ; Cambridge (Fitz- 
william Mus.), 72 n. ; FoHgno, 69 n., 
72 n: ; Montaleino, 72 n. ; Osenna, 
70, 71; Pisa, 70, 71; Rieti, 71, 72 
and n. ; Siena, 70, 71, 72 and n., 78, 
90 105 

Luciano da Velletri, iii. 104 n. 

Luini, the, iii. 38, 378, 381 

Macohiavblu, Zenobio, ii. 347, 482, 
487-488 and n. 
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Maiano. See Giuliano, Benedetto, da 
Mainardi, Sebastian. Works : Berlin, 
ii. 466 and n,, 470 ; Dudley House, 
361, 469 ; Florence, 458 ; iii. 429 ; 
Paris (Louvre), 464, 469 ; Naples, 469 ; 
Rome, 470 ; S. Gimignano, 447 and 
n., 449, 469, 470. Further references, 
style, works, &c., iii. 294, 295, 475, 
477 n. 

Maitani, Lorenzo, of Siena, i. 124 and n., 
125 

Malvasia of Bologna, ii. 152 
Manetti, Antonio, ii. 300 
Manetti, Giovanni, ii. 233 
Manfredino d’ Alberto, frescoes at Pistoia, 
i. 145 ; ii. 172 

Manni, Giannicola di Paolo, iii. 323 ; 

youthful work, FitzwilUam Museurn, 
Cambridge, 323. Works ; Gubbio 
(?), 326 n. ; Perugia, 324 and n., 325 
and 326 and n , ; Paris (LomTe), 
326 and n. ; his share in works by 
Perugino, 243 and n., 254, 256, 326 n. ; 
lost works, 327 n. Further references, 
style, works, &o., iii. 193, 232, 258, 
262, 331, 332 n., 333 n., 335, 344 w. 
Mantegna, Andrea, ii. 209, 213, 250, 
415 and n., 429 ; iii. 26, 34, 48, 49, 
99, 185 n., 208, 241, 340 
Marchionne, sculptor, i. 157 and n. 
Marchiselio of Florence, picture in 
church of S. Tommaso, i. 161 
Marcus (Antoniassi), of Rome, altar- 
piece, S. Chiara, Rieti, iii. 198 
Margaritone, i. 132, 133 n., 154-157. 
Works : Arezzo, 154 and n., 155, 156 ; 
Florence, 155, 150 ; London (XJgo 
Baldi Coll.), 154, and ?i. ; Pisa, 156, 
156 w., 172 n. ; Pistoia, 156; ii. 64; 
Rome, 156; Sargiano, 155, 156 and 
n. ; Siena, 156 ; Sinigaglia, 156 ; 
other works assigned to, by Vasari, 
155 n., 157 and n. 

Mariana da Pescia, iii. 475. Works : 
Brussels, 476 ; Florence, 475, 476 ; 
Montpellier, 476. Further references, 
389, 462, 468 n. 

Mariano of Perugia, iii. 351 and n. 
Mariotto Albertinelli, in. 438 ff. Works : 
Barnard Castle, 459 n. ; Bergamo, 
444 71.; Berlin, 441 and n., 459 n. ; 
Bologna, 459 n, ; Brussels, 459 ; 
Cambridge, 440 and n. ; Carlsruhe, 
442 and n. ; Castle Howard, 441-442 ; 
Dresden, 459 n. ; Florence, 439, 440 
and M., 441, 442, 443, 444 n., 459 n., 
473 n. ; Hamburg, 459 n. ; London 
(Nat. Gal.), 444; (Private Colls.), 
459 n, ; Lucca, 441 ; Milan, 444 w. ; 
Modena, 459 n, ; Munich, 442 and 
n- ; New York, 444 n. ; Nimes, 


459 71. ; Oxford, 459 n. ; Paris 
(Louvre), 438 n. (?), 440 and 7i., 
446 n. ; ^ex-Pourtales), 444 ; Rome, 
443, 444 7^., 459 71.; S. Petersburg, 
443 ; S. Pietro al Terreno (?), 391 ; 
Siena, 444 7^. ; Turin (?), 44:5 th — 
Venice, 444 n. ; Vienna, 459 n. ; 
Viterbo, 443 ; Volterra, 444 n. ; Wies- 
baden, 459 n. ; lost works, 438 ; at 
Rome and Viterbo, 443 n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 386 ; 
ii. 346; iii. 246, 359, 374 71 ., 390, 391, 
398 ; and Fra Bartolommeo, 399 ff. ; 
430, 431, 432, 434 and n., 437, 444, 
445, 446, 450, 460, 461, 462, 463, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 478, 479 n. 
Martini. See Simone 
Martino di Bartolommeo, i. 430 ; ii. 125 
Martino di Biagio, ii. 125-127 
Martino of Verona, ii. 187, 188 
Maruscelli, Stefano, i. 329 n. 

Masaccio (Tommaso di S. Giovanni), 

ii. 233 ff. Works : Brancacci Chapel, 
224-227, 230, 231, 236, 238, 239-248, 
320 and n., 421, 422, 423, 424 ; other 
works in Florence, i. 393 n. ; ii. 227, 
239, 251, 252 and 7i., 263, 264, 255 
and 71. ; Oxford (?), iii. 477 n. ; Pisa, 
256 n. ; Rome, 221, 225, 235 and n., 
236, 237 ; perished works, 252, 255 ; 
works falsely assigned to, 256, 257 ; 
list of known works, Berlin, Boston, 
IT.S.A., Brant Broughton (Newark), 
Florence (Academy, Carmine), Monte- 
marciano, Naples, Pisa, Vienna, 258. 
Further references, style, works, &c.,. 

i. 204, 211, 358; ii. 5, 6, 209, 211, 
217, 222, 223, 230, 266, 260. 275, 285, 
286, 287, 291; and Uccello, 301 ; 321 
and n., 339, 447, 448, 453, 467, 482 ; 

iii. 1, 8, 145, 219, 242, 398, 402, 403, 
466, 492. 

Masaccio II., i. 268 n. 

Masarello di GigHo, works assigned to, 
in Gallery of Siena, ii. 22, 23 
Maso di Banco, i. 342 n., 347 n. 

Maso di Cristoforo Braccii, “ Amlfox,’’’ 

ii. 228 and w. 

Maso Leonis, i 379 

Masoliuo (Tommaso di Cristoforo Fini), 
ii. 217 Works ; Brancacci Chapel, 
Florence (?), 217, 221, 224, 225-227, 
230, 231, 240, 242, 248, 254; at 
Castiglione d’Olona, 217-222, 230, 
242, 264 ; at S. Clemente, Rome, 221, 
226, 235 n. ; other works, Castiglione, 
!Milan, Modena, 231 and n , ; works* 
assigned to, by later critics, Bremen, 
Empoli, Haddington (Lord Wemyss), 
Munich, Naples, Rome, S. Miniato al 
Tedesco, Strassburg, Todi, 232 
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list of known works, Bremen, Casti- 
glione d’Olona, Empoli, Florence, 
Slnnicli, Naples, Borne, S. Miniato 
de’ Teschi, Scotland, Strassbnrg, Todi, 
257-258 n. Works wrongly assigned 
to in Liverpool Gallery, and at Munich, 
231, 232. Further references, style, 
works, &c., i. 204, 358, 412, 413 ; ii. 
291, 316, 321, 322, 341, 482 
Matteo Cioni, i. 356, 369, 370 
Matteo da Gualdo, iii. 158 "ff. Works : 
Assisi, 160 ; Foligno, 159-160 ; 
Gualdo, 159 and n. ; Munich, 161 n. ; 
Nociano, 159 n. ; Perugia, 160 and 
n., 161 n. ; Sigillo, 159 ; altarpiece 
at S. Pellegrino wrongly assigned to, 
159 n. Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 142 ; iii. 20, 98, 167, 
161, 162, 163, 176, 182 
Matteo di Giovanni di Bartolo (Matteo 
da Siena), iii. 128 f. Works : Aix-en- 
Provence (?), 130-131 n. ,* Altenburg, 
132 w. ; Anchiari, 132 n. ; Asciano, 
131 n. ; Assisi, 131 w., 132 n. ; Ash- 
ridge Park, 132 n. ; Bergamo, 132 ; 

Berlin, 132 and n. ; Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
12 n., 15 n., 102, 103 n., IIT n. ; 

Boston, U.S.A., 132 w. ; Brighton, 

131 n. ; Buonconvento, 132 w. ; Cam- 
bridge, TJ.S.A., 132 w. ; Coniston, 

132 n. ; Corsano, 132 n. ; Florence, 
132 n. ; Borne, 132 n. ; Gottingen, 
132 n. ; Grosseto, 132 n. ; IMle, 

132 n. ; London (Nat. Gal. and 
Private Colls.), 131 w., 133 ; Meiningen, 

133 ; Milan, 133 ; Montepecali, 133 ; 
Munich, 133 ; Naples, 130 and n. ; 
Paris (Louvre and Private CoU.), 133 ; 
Pavia, 133 ; Percena, 131 n. 133 ; 
Philadelphia, 133 ; Pienza, 131 andn. ; 
Bavenna, 133 ; Borne, 133 ; Setti- 
gnano, 131 n., 132 n. ; Schleissheim, 
130 n.; Siena, 112 n., 116 n., 127 n., 
129 and n., 130 and n., 131 and n„ 
132 n., 133 ; Vienna, 133. Further 
references, style, works, &c., ii. 6, 15 ; 
iii. 98 n., 99, 118, 119 w., 168, 179, 
184, 353 and n., 354 n. 

Matteo of Bologna, i. 369 
Matteo Bosselli, i. 308 n. 

Maturino, iii. 483 
Mazzolini of Ferrara, iii. 372 
Melanzio, i. 71 n. ; iii. 198, 266, 344. 
Works ; Montefalco, 344, 346 and n. ; 
Subiaco, 345, 346 n. ; Torrita, 345 
and n. ; Vecciano, 346 ; works of 
similar style, 346 n. 

Melior, painter, i. 75 
Melozzo da Forh, iii. 22, 25 ff. ; fresco 
in Vatican, 27, 28 n. ; decoration SS. 
Apostoli, Borne, 28, 29 ; only work at 

m. 


Forli, 30 ; did he paint at TJrbino (?), 
30 ; Barberini and Sciarra series of 
portraits, 30, 31 ; works in National 
Gallery, wrongly assigned to, 31, 32 
and n. ; and Berlin (?), 32 and n. ; 
other works : Florence, UfSzi, 32 n. ; 
Loreto 33 n. ; Borne (S. Marco), 
33^.,* (Corsini) (?), 33 w. ; Windsor, 
33 n. ; his work compared with that 
of Palmezzano, 33, 34, 35, 36 ; works 
by Palmezzano wrongly given to, 36, 
37, 38. Further references, style, 

work, &c., 43, 44, 46 ; and Giovanni 
Santi, 47, 48 ; and Mantegna, 49 ; 50, 
51, 52, 53, 63, 98, 174, 188, 197, 199, 343 
Mending, iii. 275 

Memmi. See Federico and Lippo 
Meo da Siena, ii. 24 n. ; work ascribed 
to, at Citt^ di CasteUo and in National 
Gallery, 76 n„ 148 
Mezzastris. See Pietro Antonio 
Michael Angelo, references, style, works, 
&c., ii. 209, 211, 213, 215, 238, 244, 
267, 266, 287, 336, 392, 429, 431, 442, 

448 andn., 456, 457; iii. 8, 60, 61, 66, 
68, 73, 74, 147, 201, 205, 236, 237, 
340 n., 344, 352, 366, 367, 369, 370, 
374, 379, 390 n., 398, 401, 402, 404, 
405, 419, 444, 446, 446, 447, 448, 

449 n., 466; and Granacci, 476^.; 
483, 490, 492, 494 ; and del Sarto, 496, 
497 

Michael Angelo of Siena and Tribolo, 
iii. 373 

Michele. See Lambertini 
Michele da Milano, ii. 195 
IMichele di Matteo da Bergamo, ii. 162 n, 
Michele di Bidolfo, iii. 383, 387, 392, 
398 n., 431, 468 n. ; works with 
Bidolfo Ghirlandaio, 473, 474, 475 
Michele de Bonoo, ii. 196, 196 
Michele di Ser Memmo, goldsmith and 
mosaist, i. 148 n. 

Michelino (?), i. 354 

Michelino (Michelino da Besozzo ?), ii. 

195, 196 and n. 

Michelino of Milan, i. 398 
Michelino, Domenico, his portrait of 
Dante, i. 224, 226 ; ii. 364, 488 
Michelozzo Michelozzi, ii. 210 and n., 271 
Migliore di Cino of Prato, ii. 174 
Milano di Domenico Dei^ ii. 376 
Mino of Siena, paintings in Palazzo 
Pubblico, i. 153 andn. ; ii. 28 and n., 29 
Minuccio di Filipuccio, painter at Siena, 
i, 163 n. 

Miretti, Juan, i. 247 ; ii. 190 
Montagna, Bartolommeo, in. 341 
Montano d’ Arezzo, i. 167, 168, 169, 278. 
Works : Avellino, 169 and n., 160 ; 
Naples, 168 andn., 160, 275 

2.M 
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Monte, mosaist, iii. 379 

Naitaccio, iii. 494 n., 512, 614 
Nelli. See Plautilla 
Nelli, Martino and Mattiolo, ii.^ 140 
Nelli, Ottaviano Martini, iii. 134^. 
Works : Assisi, 138 and n . ; Foligno, 
136-137 and n., 138; Gubbio, 134, 
135 and 136, 138 and n. ; Montefalco 

{?), 135 n.; Pietralunga, 138 w. ; 

Rome (?), 138 n, ; Urbino, 136 w., 138 
and n. ; works in style of, 136, 136, 
139 n. Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 137 ; iii. 49, 141, 151, 
162, 175 ri 

Nelli, Tomasuccio, panel in S. Domenico 
of Gubbio, iii. 138 and n. 

NeUo Betti, ii. 72 

Nello di Vanni of Pisa, i. 329 n., 386 
Neri d’ Antonio, ii. 350 
Neri di Bicci, i. 417, 440, 441, 444 ; ii. 
364, 489 ; iii. 108 ; works at Florence, 
i. 444 and n. 

Neri Fioravanti, i. 379 ; iii. 211 
Neroccio, di Bartolommeo de’ Landi, 
hi, 98 n., 99 w. Works: Bergamo, 
114 n. ; Boston, U.S.A., 114: n. ; Cam- 
bridge, 115 n.; Coniston, 115 w,; 
Cracow, 115 n.; Florence, 112 n., 

114 w., Frankfort, 115 n.; Liverpool 
0), ii. 361; London (Private Coll.), 
hi. 116 n. ; Meiningen, 115 n. ; Milan, 
MontefoUonico, Monte Oliveto, and 
Montisi, 114 w. ; New Haven, IJ.S.A., 

115 ; Orvieto, 114 n. ; Paris (Private 
Coll.), 115 n, ; Rapolano, 116 n, i 
Rome (Private Coll,), 115 n. ; Settig- 
nano, 114n. ; Siena, 113, 114 and fi., 
115 n, 

Neruccio of Pisa, paints in Campo Santo, 
i. 328 

Niccola di Segna, u. 23. Works ; Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, 23 and«., hi. 11 ; Cologne 
(Ramboux), 23 n. ; Siena, 23 ; works of 
his school, 23 w. 

Niccola Pisano, i. 96, 102 158, 287 ; 

h. 209 and n. Works : Bologna, 109, 
116 ; Cortona, 112 and n. ; Lucca, 
112, 113 ; Perugia, 112 and n. ; Pisa, 
102, 103, 104 and n., 182 w., 243; 
Siena, 109 ff , ; works ascribed to, by 
Vasari, i. 108, 109, 112 n., 114 n., 124 
Niccola Tommasi, of Florence, i. 281 ; 

altarpiec© at Naples, 384, 385 ; hi. 211 
Niccolb da Foligno. See Alunno 
Niecolb di Maestro Angelo, h. 140 
Niccolb di Ser Lapo, h. 239, 265 JJ 
Niccolb di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci, TYiinifl. - 
tures by, h. 61 w. 

Niccolb Semitecolo, i, 397 ; ii, 202-204 
Nicholas d© Bartolommeus of Foggia, 


INDEX 

sculptor, i. 107, 108 ; pulpit at Ra- 
vello, 106, 107 
!^icholas Paradisi, h. 204 
STieola Martelli, i. 379 
Micolaus of Rome, i. 49, 51 
?7ino Pisano, i. 118 n., 120 n., 125 n., 291- 
294. Works ; Florence, 292 and n, ; 
Orvieto, 125 n, ; Pisa, 292, 293, 294 
Nfuccarus of Pisa, painting in Campo 
Santo, i. 327 
Nfuzi. See Allegretto 

Odekisio da Gubbio, h. 134, 136; ih. 
134, 140 

Onofrio, frescoes at Bologna, hi. 151 
Orcagna, i, 356 Works : Florence, 
i. 264, 265, 369 ff., Gloucester (High- 
nam Court) (?), 367 n. ; London 

(Nat. Gal.), 367 and n. ; Orsdeto, 369, 
370 ; Pisa, 371-377 ; works assigned 
to, by Vasari, 368 n. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c., i. 204, 291 w., 
327 (Campo Santo), 336, 342, 345 n. ; 
and Giotti, 358; 367 and n., 369 and 
n., h. 5, 20 n., 44 (Raineri frescoes), 
213, 244, 249, 257 ; and Angelico, 264, 
270, 280; 454; iii 211, 221, 398, 402, 
403 

Orlando of Perugia, iii. 139 n., 293, 331 
and n. 

Orlandi. See Deodato 
Ortah, Cristoforo, h. 168 
Ottaviano da Faenza, i. 314, 317, 318 
and n., 322 ; h. 202 n. 

Ottaviano of Brescia, h. 186 : hi. 175 n. 

Paoohia, Girolamo del, iu. 358 ff. 
Works: London (Nat. Gal, and 
Private Coll.), 361 and n. ; Munich, 361 
and n. ; Pontignaao (not preserved), 
359; S. Petersburg, 361-2 n., 447 and 
n, (?) ; Santiano, 361 n, ; Sinalunga, 
361 n.; Siena, 359, 360, 361 and n. 
Further references, hi. 75, 323, 326, 
352 and n., 376 n, 

Pacchiarotti, Giacomo di Bartolommeo, 
hi. 356 ff. Works : Buonconvento, 
368 n. ; Florence, 367, 358 n. ; Glou- 
cester (Highnam Court), 368 n. ; Le 
Mans, 358 n. ; London (Nat. Gal. and 
Private Colls.), 358 n. ; Siena, 364 and 
n., 355, 357, 368 and n., 359 n., 360 n. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 
75, 104 n., 352 and n., 353, 361, 
374 n. 

Pace da Faenza, i. 314, 317, 322 ; altar- 
piece at Faenza assigned to, i. 318, 
321 ; other works assigned to, by 
Vasari, 318 n. 

PaganeUo, painter at Pisa, i. 146 and n. 
Pagani. See Vinceiazo 
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Palmerucci, Guido, ii. 135, 136 ; works 
in S. Francesco, near Gubbio, 138, 139, 
140 ; iii. 134, ICO, 188 
Palmezzano, Marco di Antonio, iii. 
33 Works : Berlin, 39 ; Bologna, 
40 ; Dublin, 39, 40 ; England (Private 
Coll. ), 40, 42 ; Ereolani, 40 ; Faenza, 
37, 38, 40 ; Florence, 42 ; Forll, 33- 
35, 36, 37, 38-39, 40-42; London 
(Nat. Gal.), 37 and w. ; Loreto, 35, 
3G ; Matellica, 36 ; Milan, 39 ; 
Munich, 40 ; Ravenna, 40 ; Rome, 
40. Further references, style, works, 
&c., compared with Melozzo, 33-36; 
51, 52, 163 n., 168, 337, 338 
Panetti of Ferrara, iii. 338 n. 

Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Worl^ ; Assisi, 

ii. 74 ; Florence, 74 ; Naples, 74, 
107 and n. ; Orvieto, 74 ; London 
(Wallace CoU.), 74; Siena, 64 ti., 
70 n., 73 and n., 74, 106 n., 108 ti., 
109 n. ; iii. 120 n. Reference to, 

iii. 127 n, 

Paolo di Maestro Neri, ii. 89, 101 and n. 
Paolo Maj, Johannis, i. 379 n. 

Paolo of Brescia, ii. 282 n. 

Paolo Uccello (or Doni), ii. 290 ff. Works : 
Florence, 292 and n., 293-295, 295, 
296 and n., 297-300, 303 n, ; iii. 
382 n. ; Gualfonda (battle pieces), 392 
and n. ; iii. 448 n. ; London (Nat. 
Gal.), 392 n., 393 n. ; Padua, 296 ; 
Palermo, 302 ; Paris (Louvre), 292 w., 
300 ; (Private Coll.), 303 n. ; Phila- 
delphia, 303 n. ; New Haven, U.S.A., 
303 n. ; New York, 303 ti. ; Urbino, 
301, 302 ; Vienna, 303 n, ; lost works, 
292-3 n., 301 and Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &c., i. 416 ; ii. 6, 
233, 234, 260, 304, 306, 321, 333, 352, 
364, 361, 363, 366, 367 n. ; iii. 1, 3, 4, 8, 
9, 10, 44, 49, 53, 60, 73, 99, 142, 145, 178 
Papacello, Maso (Tommaso Bamabei), 
iii. 83, 84, 85, 344 n. 

^ Parduccius, painter at Pisa, i. 145 
Parmegiano, iii. 360 

Parri (Gasparre) Spinelli, i. 336, 400, 429, 
430, 431 ; worl^ at Arezzo, 438-440 
Pasti, Matteo de’, iii. 6 and n. 

Paulus of Venice, ii. 200 and n. 

Pecori, Domenico, his pictures at Arezzo, 
iii. 92, 93 ; works in manner of, 96 ; 
works said to exist at Arezzo, 96, 97 ; 
lost works, 94 and n., 97 
Pellegrino Mariani, miniatures at Siena 
and Pienza, iii. 127 and n, ; works at 
Pisa, Siena and Rome, 127-8 n. 
PeUicciaio. See Giacomo di Mino 
Penni, i. 314 

Perino Cesareo, iii. 361 and n, 

Perino del Vaga, iii. 349, 460, 461 


Perugino, Pietro (Pietro Vannucci), iii. 
200 ff. ; lost frescoes at Arezzo, 201 ; 
and Leonardo, 201, 202 ; Madonna of 
the Certosa, 202 ; remaining fresco at 
Cerqueto, 203 and n. ; commission for 
painting in Palazzo Pubblico, Perugia, 
203, 204 ; panel in early style at 
Louvre, 204 ; remains of frescoes in 
Sixtine Chapel, 205, 206-209 ; altar- 
piece, S. Domenico, Fiesole (disap- 
peared), 210 and n. ; altarpiece, 
Albani Villa, 213, 214 and n, ; altar- 
piece, Uffizi (from Fiesole), 215 and n. ; 
in Belvedere, Vienna, 215 and n. ; 
cartoons, frescoes, and altarpieces for 
the Gesuati, Florence (remains in Aca- 
demy of Arts), 216, 217 and n. ; altar- 
piece, Cremona, 217 and n. ; portrait 
of himself, Uffizi, 217, 218 ; portraits 
in Academy, Florence, 218 ; Piet5», 
Pitti, 219, 220 and n. ; frescoes, Aca- 
demy, Florence, 221 ; frescoes, Peru- 
gia (a Madonna now in Rome), 222 
and n. ; Madonna (Vatican) and Pit^b 
for Perugia, 223 ; Ascension, S. Pietro 
(now dispersed), 225 and n , ; replicas 
of whole or part, 226 ; altarpiece and 
Annunciation, Fano, 226 and n., 227 ; 
Virgin and Child, Sinigaglia, 228 and 
n. ; Audience Hall, Guild of the Cam- 
bio, Perugia, 227-232 ; Assumption, 
Vallombrosa, 232 ; Sposalizio, now at 
Caen, 233-236 ; Resurrection (from 
Ferula), Vatican, 235, 236 ; panel at 
Alnwick Castle, 236 and n. ; Madonna 
of Pavia, National Gallery, 237, 238, 
239 and n. ; of the Pitti, 238 ; Holy 
Family, Nancy, 239 and n. ; Adora- 
tion, Citt^ della Pieve, 240 ; S. Sebas- 
tian, Panicale, 240, 241 ; complete 
altarpiece at SS. Annunziata de’ Servi, 
Florence, 242, 243 ; Madonna and 
Saints, Palazzo Penna, 243 and n., 
244 ; Vatican Stanza, 244 ; altarpiece, 
S. Agostino, Perugia (now dispersed), 
247, 249, 260 and n. ; latest frescoes, 
S. Agnese, Perugia, and at Fontignano 
(now in Kensington Museum), 262. 
Other works : Altenburg, 262 ; Assisi, 
245, 246 ; Berlin, 261 ; Bettona, 246 
and n,, 247, 261 ; Bologna, 267, 258 ; 
Bordeaux, 260 ; Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
254 ; Brussels, 262 ; Caen, 260 ; 
Cantiano, 266 ; Castiglione del Lago, 
255 ; oath, della Pieve, 247, 248 and 
n. ; Coreiano, 264 ; Dresden, 261 ; 
Florence, 255, 266, 262 w. ; Foligno, 
244 and n. ; Fontignano, 252 n,, 
262 n. ; Frankfort, 262 and n. ; Mar- 
seilles, 261 and n. ; Montefalco, 265 ; 
Munich, 261, 262 ; Naples, 264, 265 ; 
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Nantes, 260 ; Paris (Louvre), 241, 
259, 260, 262 n. ; Perugia, 233, 246 
and 247 and 248, 253, 254 ; 
Rome, 257, 262 n. ; S. Petersburg, 
260 ; Siena, 246 and n. ; Spello, 248 
and n., 249 ; Trevi, 248, 249 and n. ; 
Venice, 258 ; Vienna, 260, 261 ; at 
Chantilly, Hanover, Lyons, Meiningen, 
Weimar, 262 n, ; in England and 
Scotland (National Gallery, Dulwich, 
Hampton Court, Private Colls.), 241 
and n,, 258, 259, 262 Works lost 
or unaccounted for : Arezzo, 201 ; 
Fiesole, 210 and rt. ; Rome, 215 n. ; 
Venice, 218 and w. ; Siena, 246 andn. ; 
Florence, 262 w. Further references, 
style, works, &c., ii. 6, 231, 368, 392 
and n., 405, 407, 424, 429, 436, 445, 
446 ; iii. 25, 29, 49, 52, 63, 64, 65 and 
w., 70, 76, 87, 89, 92, 94, 95, 165, 175, 
181, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189 and n., 
190, 192, 196, 198, 268, 270, 272, 
272-3 n., 274, 277, 278, 283, 286 and 
n. (Venice sketch-book), 291, 299 and 
302 and w., 303, 305, 306, 307, 323, 
324, 325 7^., 326 71., 330 and n., 331, 
334, 335 and 7i., 336, 337 and n., 340, 
341, 343, 344, 350 71., 351 n., 352, 
356 71., 365, 376, 378, 379, 389 n„ 405, 
406, 408, 417, 428, 438 w., 441, 444, 
452, 470, 502 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, iii. 362 ff. Works : 
Bologna, 372 ; Carpi, 369 ; London 
(cartoon, Nat. Gal.), 372; copies of 
cartoon (Nat. Gal., Ellesmere and 
Dudley Colls. ; Escurial), 372 and n. ; 
Ostia, 369 and n . ; Rome, 362, 363 
and 71. ; 364 and n. (Vatican), 365- 
369 and n. (Famesina Palace), 369- 
371 (S. Maria della Pace), 371 and n., 

373 and n. ; Siena, 362, 373 and n.y 

374 and n, ; Torre di Bibiano (?), 374 
and n. ; works wrongly assigned to, 
Berlin, Dublin, Florence, Venice, 
37471., 375 n. Further references, 
style, works, &c., iii. 244, 273, 282 n. 

Peselli Francesco (PeselUno), ii. 348 ff. 
Works : Berlin, 360 ; Frankfort, 360 ; 
England (Bromley Coll.), 354 n. ; 
Florence, 352 (predella, Lippi’s altar- 
piece), 353, 354, 365, 356 and n., 358 
and n,, 359 and n , ; London (Nat. 
Gal.), 356, 357 ; (Private Coll.), 360; 
Naples, 359, 360 ; Paris (Louvre), 357 
and 7^., 369 and n. ; Rome (Doria), 
358, 359 ; doubtful works, 396, 397. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 

i. 415; ii. 293, 296, 302, 304, 306, 316, 
321, 333, 341, 350, 366, 380, 442; iii. 
1, 2, 4, 13, 149, 189 7^., 202, 203, 219, 
222 


Pesello (Giuliano d’Arrigo di Giuocolcf' 
Giuochi), ii. 296 n., 350 ff, ; difficulty 
of distinguishing his works from those 
of Pesellino, 351, 352 {see the Peselli) 

Peter of Apulia, father of Niccola Pisano, 
106 and n. 

Peter of Rimini, works at Pomposo, 
Ravenna, and Urbania, 318 and n., 
319 and fi., 320, 322 n. 

Petrus Dominici da Montepulciano, 
picture in Camaldolese Convent, i. 461 
and n. 

Petrus Johannis of Bologna, ii. 162 
and n. 

Petrus Pauli, ii. 163 n. 

Petrus Paiilus de CapeUis de Verona, 

ii. 187 

PhiUppo (Pippo) Tesauro, i. 267 

Pier Francesco di Sandro, iii. 394 

Piero CheHni, i. 347 n. ; ii. 488 

Piero di Jacopo, goldsmith, i. 289 n. 

Piero da Perugia, i. 398 

Piero della Francesca (Pietro di Bene- 
detto dei Franceschi), iii. 1 ff. Works : 
Arezzo, 6 and n., 7 and 7^.-9, 10, 14, 
21 n. ; Borgo S. Sepolcro, 2 n., 10, 11, 
12 7^„ 15 and n. ; Citt^ di Gastello (?), 
21 n. ; Boston (Private Coll.), 12 n., 
21 71. ; Florence, 2 and n., 17 ; London 
(Nat. Gal), 12, 13, 102 (from Borgo S. 
Sepolcro), 20 and n., 21 n., 61 and n . ; 
(British Museum), 9 and n, ; Loreto, 4 ; 
ililan, 21 andn. ; Monteccliio, 21 n, ; 
Perugia, 19, 20 ; Rimini, 6, 6, 7 
and n. ; Sinigaglia, 20 ; Urbino, 16, 
17, 18 ; Venice, 16 and n. ; works 
wrongly ascribed to in Nat. Gal. 
and Private Colls., England, 14 and 
71. ; at Borgo S. Sepolcro, 15 ti. ; at 
TJrbino, 18 ; works in Schifanoia 
Palace representative of his school, 
19 ; lost works, Ferrara, &c,, 18, 
20 71. ; doubtful works, 20, 21 and n. ; 
works by pupils of, 23, 24. Further re- 
ferences, style, works, &c., i, 416, 442 ; 
u. 209, 250, 293 n. ; his architecture, 

iii. 4 and ti, ; improvements in mode 
of oil colouring, 4, 13 ; his “ Vision ” 
compared with work by Raphael and 
Uccello, 9 ; treatise on perspective, 
18 ; effect of his genius on schools of 
Central Italy, 22 ; 26, 27, 28 and ti., 29, 
33, 43, 44, 49, 62, 53, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
64, 67, 69, 73, 88, 95, 98, 99, 118, 150, 
156, 159, 160, 174 and ti., 175, 176, 
178, 179, 184, 188, 197, 201, 202, 203, 
208, 343, 358 and ti., 364, 477 

Piero di Cosimo, iii. 389 Works : 
Berlin, 393, 394 ; Borgo S. Lorenzo 
in MugeUo, 394 ; Chantilly, 394 ; ii. 
414 7^. ; Dresden, 394 ; Dulwich, 394 
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Florence, 390 and n., 391, 392 and w., 
393, 394 ; Glasgow, 394 ; Hague, 
395 ; Harrow, 394 ; London (Nat. 
Gal.), 393, 394 ; (Private Colls.), 394; 
Lyons, 394 ; 394 ; New Haven, 

395 ; Newlands Manor (Hants), 394 ,* 
New York, 395 ; Oxford 394 ; Paris 
(Louvre), 392 and n., 394; Phila- 
delphia, 395 ; Home, 390, 394 ; S. 
Pietro al Terrena, 391, 399 (?) ; Siena, 
394 ; Stoekliolm, 395 ; Strasshurg, 
394 ; Vienna, 395 ; Worksop, 394 ; 
missing works, Fiesole, Florence, 393 n. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 
ii. 414, 437 n. ; iii. 65 n., 85, 291 n., 
383, 397, 398, 401, 408, 450, 466, 468, 
469, 471, 477 ; and Andrea del Sarto, 
483, 484 ; 508 
Piero di Giovanni, ii. 350 
Piero di Lorenzo Pratese, ii. 357 n. 

Pietro Antonio da Foligno (Mezzastris), 
ii. 261 ; iii. 160 ; possible work by 
(S. M. in Campis), 162, Works : 
Assisi, 163 and n., 263 n. ; Caen, 
164 n. ; Foligno, 162, 163 and n., 
164 n.; Montefalco, ii. 482; Nami, 
164 and n.; Spello, 164 n. ; Trevi, 
164 and n., iii. 329 n, 

Pietro da Cortona, iii. 34 
Pietro da Gubbio, mosaist, ii. 141 
Pietro da Siena (Petrus de Senis), ii. 56 n, 
Pietro di Domenico, in. 101 w., 112 n., 
$54 n., $55 n, 

Pietro di Francesco, ii. 471 
Pietro di Giovanni Pucci, iii. 119 n., 122 ; 
his works at Siena, Lucignano, and 
Asciano, 122 n. 

Pietro di Maestro Galeotto, iii. 205 
Pietro di Puccio, i. 330 ; ii. 481. Works ; 
Orvieto, 330 ; Pisa, 330, 331 and n, ; 
Perugia (?), i. 331 w. 

Pietro di Rimini, ii. 162 ; iii. 49 
Pietro Lino, i. 69 n. 

Pietro Lorenzetti, ii. 23 n., 24 n., 70; 
work ascribed to, 72 n., 76-90. 

Works : Arezzo, 77 n., 80, 81 and n. ; 
Assisi, 82-86 and n., 89 n. ; Berlin, 
88 and n. ; 89 n., 101 n., 102 n.; 

Citt^ di Gastello (?), 76 and n. ; Flor- 
ence, 79, 89 n. ; Pisa, 86-88 ; Rome, 
78, 88, 90 n, ; Siena, 72 w. ; “ Tavola 
dei Nove ” 75 ; 77, 78, 79, 80 and w., 
88, 89 and n., 90 n., 92 n. ; other 
works, in Italy, Buda-Pesth (?), 
Munster, 89-90 n, 

Pietruccio di Luca, ii. 140 
PintaJi, Giovanni, iii. 139 and n. 
Pinturicchio, Bernardino, iii. 263 f. ; 
picture in possession of Sir Anthony 
Stirling, 263 ; work at Assisi wrongly 
assigned to, 263 w. ; and Raphael, 


285-288 ; confounded with Bemar- 
dioLO of Perugia, 295-297. Works : 
Altenburg, 294 ; AracoeH, Cappella 
Bufalini, 271, 272 and n. ; Assisi, 293 
and n. ; Berlin, 293 and n., 294 ; 
Bettona, 293 ; Boston, U.S.A., 295 n. ; 
Cambridge, 295 n. ; Citta di Gastello, 
292 ; Dresden, 293 ; Florence (Pitti, 
Lombardi, Strozzi, Torrigiani), 292 ; 
Genoa, 295 n. ; Gottingen, 295 n. ; 
Gubbio, 293 ; Heland (Private CoU.), 
295 ; Leipzig, 295 n, ; London (Nat. 
Gal.), 289 n. (frescoes from Petrucci 
Palace), 294; Lyons, 296 n. ; Milan, 
289, 293 ; Mombello, 295 n. ; Naples, 

292 ; Orvieto (Duomo), 266, 267, 273, 
274; Oxford, 295 n. ; Paris (Louvre), 
294; (Private Coll.), 295 n, ; Peru- 
gia (S. Maria de’ Fossi), 273, 274, 275 
(Gallery, S. Pietro), 292 ; Rome (Six- 
tine), 264 and n, ; Palazzo della 
Rovere, 264; S. M. del Popolo, 264- 
266 ; Belvedere, 266, 295 ; Palazzo 
di S. Apostolo, 266 ; S. Pietro, 266 ; 
Vatican (Apartamento Borgia), 267- 
269 ; (Coronation of Virgin from 
Perugia), 289 and n. ; Castle of S. 
Angelo, 269, 295 ; Borghese, and other 
Collections, 292, 295 n. ; frescoes of 
uncertain date in various churches, 
273 ; S. Petersburg, 295 n. ; San 
Gimignano (Mont’ OUveto), 289, 291 ; 
San Severino, 276 ; Schleissheim, 294 ; 
Siena, Piccolomini frescoes, 279, 280, 
282, 284, 288 ; cartoon for floor of 
Duomo, 283 ; Palazzo Petrucci, 289 
and n. ; S. Maria degli Angeli, 291 ; 
Gallery, 289 n., 290, 291 ; Duomo, 
295 n. ; Spello, Collegiate Church, 277, 
278 and n., 279 ; S. Andrea, 290 ; 
worhs in style of, in and near, 279 n. ; 
Spoleto, Duomo, 274 and n. ; (Amelia), 

293 ; Valencia, 295 n. ; Vienna, 294 ; 

Viterbo, 293. Further references to 
style, works, &c., ii. 392, 437, 438 ; 
iii. 34, 38, 69, 65 n., 70, 75, 76 ; picture 
assigned to, 84 ; 173 n., 182, 184, 186, 
186, 188 and n., 190, 192 194 and 

n., 195, 196, 198, 204, 206, 209, 213, 
232, 233, 237, 244 and n., 246, 260, 
299 and n., 301 and n., 302, 323 n., 
324 and w., 326, 327, 331, 334, 335 
and n,, 336, 337, 338 and 339, 343, 
351 n., 352, 354 n., 356 n., 360, 362, 
363 and n., 364, 307 

Pisanello, iii. 6, 168, 184, 185 n., 191 n. 
Pisano, Vittore, iii. 140, 183 
Pisani, see Niccola, Giovanni, Andrea, 
Tommaso 

Plautilla Nelli, her works at Florence 
and Berlin, iii. 437 
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Poccetti, Bernardo, i. 283 n. 

PoUaiuoli, the (Antomo and Piero), ii. 
372 ; silver and bronze works by 

Antonio, 376-378 ; pictures in Uffizi 
and Pitti, 378, 379, 380 ; frescoes, S. 
jS'Iiniato, 381 ; S. Sebastian (Nat. Gal.)> 
381 and n., 382 ; Archangel and 
Tobit, Turin, 382. Other works at 
S. Gimignano and Berlin, 383 and n. 
Works assigned or assignable to : Ber- 
lin, 387 ; Plorence, 384, 386, 38G, 387, 
399 n.; London (Nat. Gal), 387 ; 
(Private Coll), 397 ; Milan, 386, 
399 n. ; Modena, 385, Munich, 386 ; 
New Haven, U.S.A., 387 ; New York, 
387 ; Staggia, 387. Work in Berlin 
(S. Sebastian), wrongly assigned to, 
384 ; lost works, 386. Further refer- 
ences, style, works, &:o., ii. 348, 349, 
361, 364 n., 368, 389, 391, 392, 394, 396, 
398, 401, 403, 404, 413, 442, 443, 446, 
463; iii. 1, 4, 13, 20, 32, 36 n., 68, 
189 n., 203, 211, 219, 222, 368, 377, 
388, 391 n. 

Pompeo Cocchi. Works ; Montemor- 
cino, iil 351 n. ; Paris (?), 351 ; 

Perugia, 361 n. Further references, 
iii. 297, 344 n,, 847 n. 

Pontelli, Baeeio, architect, iii. 4, 16, 25, 
27, 28 

Pontormo. Works : Alnwick, iii. 514 ; 
Bologna, 444 ; Florence, 495 ; Lon- 
don (Baring Coll.) (?), 512 ; Lyons (?), 
507; Madnd, 510; Pemshanger (?), 
513; Poggio a Caiano, 498 ; Vienna, 
509. Further references, style, &c,, 
440, 448 n., 450, 458, 490 (lost predeUa 
at Casentino), 499, 510 

Poyagansa, painter at Pisa, i. 145 

Pnamo, iii. 104 ; altarpiece at Volterra, 
104, 105 ; fresco at Siena, 106 and n. 

Procaceini, iii. 351 n. 

Puccinelli, Andrea, iii. 374 n. 

Pucoinelli, Raflcaello, iii. 374 n. 

Puccio Capanna, i. 314-317. Works: 
Assisi, 316 and n., 316, 362, 353; 
work wrongly assigned to, at, ii, 
34; Bologna, 314; Florence, 238 
and n., 314 and n, ; Pistoia, 316 and 
w., 317, 414; ii. 173; Rimini, 314 
and n. 


Puligo. Works ( ? ) : Bristol, hi. 432 ; Flo] 
ence, 437, 480, 608 ; London (Privat 
Longford Castk 
014; Madrid, 511; Modena, 509 
Munich, 431; Panshanger, 513; g 
443, 612; Vienna, 43( 
609 ; Windsor Castle, 614 


R.^aiixxe dei Carli, ii. 439 n. Works : 
Florence, 438 n,, 439 n, ; Cestello, 


Montepuloiano, Poggivanai, Prato, 
Siena (?), 439 n.; iii. 385 n., 386 n.,, 
389^1., 391 w. 

Raffaellino del Garbo (di Bartolommeo, 
di Giovanni, di Niccolb Capponi), ii. 
436, 436, 437, 438, 439 n. ; lii. 384 
Works : Berlin, in. 386, 387 and n. 
389 n. ; Dresden, 387 and w., 389 n. 
Florence, 386, 386 and n., 388, 389 n. 
ii. 469 n. ; Glasgow, 389 n. ; London 
(Private Colls.), 388, 389 n. ; Lyons, 
38971. ; Mayence, 389 ; Munich, 389 n. : 
ii. 413 n., 427 n . ; Naples, 388, 389 n. 
ii. 434 n. ; Paris (Louvre), 387 and n. 
(Private Colls.), 389 n. ; Parma, 389 n. 
Rome, 386 ; Siena, 385 ; Venice (?), 383 
388 ; Vieima, 388, 389 n. (Mr. Beren 
son does not give all the above to Del 
Garbo.) Missing works, 389. Further 
references, style, works, &c., ii. 399, 
420 ; hi. 255, 262 
Rambaldo, Laudadio, ii. 169, 170 
Kamo di Paganello, i. 84 and n., 124, 125 
Ranuccius of Lucca, i. 131 
Raphael, i. 204, 207; ii. 223, 231, 242, 243, 
250, 267, 266, 287, 395, 406, 422, 442 
453, 456, 457, 468 and 7^., 459, 467 n. 

“ Liberation of S. Peter,” iii. 9 and n. 
and Piero della Francesca, 21; 29; 
authorship of drawings, Vieima 
Academy (?), 31 and n. ; birthplace, 
&c., 43, 44, 47, 50, 52, 53; frescoes 
on wall of his homo, 54 and n. ; draw- 
ings Berlin Museum, 55, 00, 68, 74, 
76, 185, 192, 194, 208, 218, 220, 231, 
232 ; and Perugino, 234, 236 ; panel, 
Alnwick Castle, 236 and n., 238 ; 239, 
241 n., 246, 265, 259, 260, 2C1, 270, 
271, 274 ; Piccolomini frescoes, 286- 
288 ; Venice, sketch-book, 286 and 
n. ; 299 and n., 300 n., 301 n., 302, 
303, 306, 307, 308, 319, 323, 324, 327, 
329 n., 331 w. ; (Coronation at Monte- 
luce, 332, 333 ; 334 and w., 335, 338 n., 
346, 347, 349, 360 n„ 361 n., 362, 369, 
361 n., 864, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
388, 398, 402 n., 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407 and n., 408, 411, 412, 414, 418, 
419, 420, 426, 433, 442 n., 443, 447, 
448 n., 449 n., 451 and n., 453, 464, 
465, 467, 468 and n., 469, 473, 474, 
475, 479 ; andGranacci, 480-1 and n., 
483, 487, 492, 494, 497 ; portrait of 
Leo X., 500, 601 ; 602, 612 
Rembrandt, hi. 3, 32 
Ridcio, hi. 69 
Ricco di Lapo, i. 263, 333 
Rinaldo of Mantua, ih. 372 n. 

Rinaldo of Siena, i. 149 n., 163 n, 
Rinforzato, painter at Siena, i. 163 n. 
Ristoro Cioni, i. 366 
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Robertas, sculptor, font by, at Lucca, 

i. 96 and n. 

Robertus di Oderisio, i, 278 and n. 
Rodolfino, sculptor, i. 96 and n. 

Romano (1857), iii. 227 n. 

Romano Bembo, iii. 288 
Romano di Paganello, i. 153 n. 

Rondinelli, iii. 34 
Rosario, ii. 286 n. 

Rosselli. See Cosimo and Matteo 
Rossellino. See Bernardo 
Rosso, iii. 347, 348, 350 n., 461, 471, 
478 n., 483 ; work at Vienna (?), 
510 

Rubens, ii. 223 

Rustici, Giovanni Francesco, iii. 94, 
282, 488, 495 

Rustico, Florentine painter, i. 161 
Rustico Cennis, i. 379 
Rusuti, Filippo, i. 177, 192. Works : 
Assisi (?), 192, 196; Rome, 192 and 
n., 193 and n. 

SaxvAlNello, painter at Siena, i. 149 and 
n. ; iii. 127 n, 

Salvetti, Francesco, iii. 211 
Salviati, iii. 511, 512, 514 
S. Severino, the, iiL 49 
Sano di Pietro, iii. 123 ff. Works 
Altenburg, 125 n. ; Buonconvento, 
125 ; Dresden, 125 n. ; England 
(Royal and Private Colls.), 125 n. ; 
Gualdo, 125 ; Paris (Louvre), 125 n. ; 
Pienza, 125 ; Rome, 125 n. ; Siena, 

ii, 106 ; iii. 107 w., 124, 125 and n., 
126 and n., 127 n. ; S. Quirico, 125 ; 
works wrongly ascribed to, at Berlin 
and Cologne, 125 n. ; his miniatures, 
126 Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 6, 72 n. ; iii. 98 n., 99, 
105, 107 n., 108, 109 n., 113, 121, 128 

Sansovino. See Jacopo 
Santi di Apollonio, iii. 205, 223 
Santi, Giovanni, iii. 43 ff. Works ; 
Berlin, 57 and n., 58 n. ; Cagli, 45- 
48 ; England (Private Coll.), 57 ; 
Fano, 50, 51 and n. ; Gradara (near 
Pesaro), 53, 54 ; London (Nat. Gal.), 
50 and n., 58 n. ; Milan, 67 ; Monte- 
fiorentino, 56 ; Rome, 49, 50, 57 ; 
Scotland (Private Coll.), 57 n, ; 
IJrbino, 54, 55 and n., 56 and n., 57, 
58 n. ; traces of his manner in pic- 
tures, by inferior artists, 60 and n. 
Further references, style, works, &q., 

iii. 14 n., 16, 18, 21, 22, 29 ; and 
Justus of Ghent, 51, 52; 63, 67, 68, 
98, 153, 169 

Santo di Tito, iii. 461 
Sassetta (Stefano di Giovanni), iii. 119 f. 
Works : Asoiano, 120 and n. ; Bar- 


nard Castle, 123 ; Berlin, 121 n., 
124 n. ; Bordeaux, 123 ; Borgo S. 
Sepolcro, 121 and n.^ 122 n. ; Buda- 
Pesth, 124 n.; Cliantilly, 123; 
Chevemy, 123 ; Chiusdino, 122 ; Cor- 
tona, 121 and n. ; Cologne, 121 n. ; 
Dijon, 123; Englewood, New Jersey, 
124 n, ; Florence, 122 n. ; Frome, 123 ; 
Grosseto, 122 ; Locko Park, 123 ; 
London (Nat. Gal.). 123 ; IMilan, 
123 ; Montpellier, 124 ; New Haven, 
U.S.A., 124 ; Paris (Louvre and 

Private Colls.), 120, 123; Pienza, 123 ; 
Rome, 123 ; San Severino, 123 ; 
Settignano, 112 ; Siena, 120 and w., 
121 and n., 123, 127 w. (?) ; Crucifix 
at Siena, wrongly assigned to, ii. 19, 
iii. 120 n. Further references, style, 
works, &c., ii. 73 n. ; iii. 98 n., 99 
and n., 108, 122 w., 126 n. 

Sehiavo, Paolo, ii. 232 
Sebastian del Piombo. Works : Rome, 
iii. 366, 371 ; portrait of Clement VII., 
448 n. ; works wrongly assigned to, 
Perugia and Berlin, 360 n., 456 
Seccadinari, Eroole, architect, iii. 372 
Segna. See Niccola and Francesco 
Segna of Siena, i. 198 n. ; ii. 1, 20-22, 
Works : Arezzo, 21 ; Castiglione 
Fiorentino, 20, 21 and n. ; Citt^ di 
Gastello, 75 n. ; London, 22 ; Siena, 
20, 21, 22 and n.» 23 n. ; Valdicchiana, 
22 n. ; other works at Florence, S. 
Gimignano, Grosseto, S. Casciano, 
Utrecht, 22 n. References to, iii. 
99, 120 

Sellajo, work at Florence, ii. 411 n. ; at 
Berlin, hi. 386 n. 

Semitecolo, See Niccolb 
Seraphini, Paolo de’, ii. 168 n. 

Seraphim, - Seraphino de’, of Modena, ii. 
168 and n. 

Siculo, Jacopo, commissioned to decorate 
Cappella Eruli, Baptistery, Spoleto, 
hi, 319 and w. ; similar work on 
Palazzo Arone and at Rieti, 319, 
320 and n. ; earliest independent work, 
S. Mamigliano, 320 and n. ; frescoes 
and stall figures at Spoleta, 321 and n. ; 
works at Norcia, Ferentillo, 321 ; 
other works of the same class, 321 n. 
Signorelli, Antonio, hi. 84 
Signorelli, Francesco, ih. 83, 84 
Signorelli, Luca, hi. 59 ff. Works : 
Altenburg, 81 ; Arcevia, 76, 76 and 
n. ; Arezzo, 61, 77, 78, 82 n. ; Ascoli, 
78 w. ; Bergamo, 82 n, ; Berlin, 62 
and n., 83 ; Borgo S. Sepolcro, 79; 

Cassel, 83 n. ; Castiglione Fiorentino, 
79, 82 n. ; Cittb. di CasteUo, 61, 66 
and n., 68, 69 and w,, 77, 79 ; Cortona, 
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66, 75 and n., 77, 78, 79 ; Dresden, 63 
and n. ; Dublin, 83 n. ; Florence, 62~ 
63, 80, 81, 265 andn. (?) ; Foiano, 78 ; 
Genoa, 85 ; La Fratta, 77, 78 ; Liver- 
pool, 82 ; London (Private CoUs. ), 63, 
70, 81, 82 and n., 83 n. (Nat. Gal.), 66, 

67, 78 n., 82 n. ; Loreto, ii. 318 n. ; iii. 
63, 64 ; Lucignano, 82 n, ; Milan, 61, 
81 ; Monte Oliveto {see Siena) ; Monte- 
pulciano, 82 n, ; Morra, 82 n. ; Or- 
vieto, i. 210 ; ii. 284 n. ; iii. 71~74, 
75 and n.> 82 n. ; Paris (Louvre), 81 
(Private CoU.), 83 n.; Meiningen, 
83 n. ; Milan, 85 ,* Munich, 83 n. ; 
New Haven, U.S.A., 83 n. ; Perugia, 
65, 66 and n. ; Pliiladelphia, 83 »i. ; 
Bichmond (Surrey), 83 n. ; Borne, 64, 
65, 76, 82 n., 272-3 n, ; St. Petersburg, 
82; Scotland (Private Colls.), 82; 
Siena, 69, 70, 75, 112 131 w. ; 
Simlunga, 82 n. ; Spoleto, 66 n. ; Ur- 
bino, 68 ; Vienna, 67 and w., 68 and n., 
81 ; Volterra, 67 and n., 68and n. 
82 n. Lost works, 62 and n., 82; 
inferior school pieces, 84, 85 ; two 
Nativities wrongly ascribed fco, 85, 86. 
Further references, style, works, &o., 
ii. 4, 21, 23, 25, 32, 33, 34, 43, 49, 87, 
89, 90, 92, 94, 98, 169, 194, 203, 205, 
207, 219, 225, 227 and n., 244, 245, 
265, 272, 273, 278, 289, 294, 334 andn., 
343, 352, 364, 404, 469 

Simon Camaldulensis, i. 460 

Simone “ de’ Crocifissi,” ii. 156, 157 and 
n., 163 n. 

Simone di Bartolommeo of Bologna, ii, 
152 

Simon© Martini of Siena, i. 134 n., 161, 
163 and nl, 229 n , ; frescoes in the 
CappeUone dei Spagnuoli wrongly as- 
signed to, i, 309, 313 ; ii. 46-47 ; 
frescoes in Campo Santo wrongly as- 
signed to, i. 330, 334, 358 ; ii. 31 n., 
4^44 ; ii. 1, 2 n., 4, 25-58 ; portrait 
of Bobert of Naples, 29, 30 ; and the 
Lorenzetti, 86, 99. Works : Antweim, 
55 and n., 67 w. ; Assisi, ii. 33-37 
and n., 38 and n., 57 n. ; Avignon, 49, 
60, 61-54, 58 n. ; Florence, 40, 4^-48, 
48 and n., 57 n. ; Liverpool, 65 ; 
Milan (illuminated Virgil), 48 and n. ; 
Naples, 30, 41 and n., 57 w. ; Orvieto, 
32 and n., 33 and n. ; Oxford, 65 
n, ; Paris (Private CoU.), 65 and n. ; 
(Louvre), 58 n. ; Pisa, 30 and n,, 31 
and ?t., 42, 57 n » ; Siena, 26 and n,, 
27 and n., 28 and n., 38, 39 and n., 40, 
58 w. ; other works at Arcidosso, Cas- 
sello del Piano, and Scanzano, 39, 40 ; 
at Berlin, Borne, 67—68 7i. ; lost works, 
40, 41, 42; pictures assigned to in 


Berlin and Siena gallery, 63, 64, 70 
and n. Further references, style, 
works, &o., iii. 109, 116, 124, 127 n., 
330, 360, 367 

Simone Napoletano, i. 207 ; works sup- 
posed to be by, 268, 209, 270 ; is he 
identical with Simone Martini of 
Siena (?), 270; 273 

Soggi, Niccol6, iii. 93 ff. Works : Arezzo, 
93, 94, 95 ; Florence, 463 ; Maruana 
inValdicchiana, 97 ; Monte Sansovino, 
97 ; Prato, 94, 95, 96 ; Rome, 94 ; 
Sargiano, 97 

Sogliani, (Giovanni Antonio, iii. 459^. 
Works : Angliiari, 461 ; Berlin, 460 
and n. ; Brescia, 430, 462 ; Brussels, 
462; Fiesole, 461; Florence, 382 n., 
469, 460 and n., 462 ; Hamilton 
Palace (?), 432 ; London, 444, 462 ; 
Nancy (?), 511 ; Paris, 462 ; Pisa, 
469, 460, 461 and n. ; Turin, 462. 
Further references, style, works, &c.» 
iii. 96, 383, 430, 434 w., 444, 457 n. 
Solsemus, mosaist, i. 68 n. 

Spagna, Lo (Giovanni di Pietro), iii. 
29^9 2?. ; his share in works at Perugia, 
299 ; S, Sebastian and fresco at 
Panicale, 299 ; his imitative manner 
shown in Madonna della Spineta, 299, 

300 ; Ancajani altarjpiece, Berlin, 300, 
301 ; panel of S. Girolamo, Perugia, 

301, 302 ; drawing in British Museum, 

301 n. ; panel (Stafford House), 302; 
Mr. Maitland’s “ Christ on the Moimt,” 

302, 303 and n. ; other works : 
Amelia, 314 ; Ashridge, 318 n. ; 
Assisi, S. Francesco, 309, 310 and n. 
(near), 314 ; Bettona, 314 ; Caen, 
Spos^zio (?), 318 n. ; Caso, 316, 317 ; 
Deruta, 315 ; Eggi, 312 and w., 316 ; 
Englewood, XJ.S.A., 318 n. ; Feren- 
tiUo, 316 ; Florence, Pitti, 316-316, 
318 w.; From©, 318 n.; Gavelli, 311 
and n. ; London (Nat. Gal., Hertford 
House, and Private Colls.), 302 71 ., 
304 w., 317, 318 n, 431 ; Milan, 318 n, ; 
Montefalco, 314-316 andn. (?), 318 n. ; 
Naples, 318 n. ; Nami, Coronation, 
now generally given to Ghirlandaio, 
304 and n., 305 and n., 318 n, ; Paris 
(Louvre), 318 ; Patrico, 316 ; Peru- 
gia, Gallery and S. Pietro, 316 ; Phila- 
delphia, 303 n. ; Rome, La MagKana, 
307, 308 and n. ; Palazzo Colonna, 
316 ; Lateran, and Private Colls., 
318 n. ; Bovigo, 303 and n. ; S. 
Petersburg, 318 ; Scotland (Hamilton 
Palace and Glentyan), 317-318 ; Spo- 
leto (Pinaooteoa, Palazzo Comunal©, 
and churches), 308, 309 and w., 310, 311 
and n., 312, 313 and n., 316 ; Temi, 
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314 ; Todi, 304 and n., 305 and n., 
315 ; Trevi, 305 and n., 306 and n, ; 
Vienna, 318 n. ; Viterbo, 317 ; Visso, 
318 n. , Further references, style, 
works, &C,, ii. 232 n., 341, 437 ; iii. 
34, 164 M., 198, 199, 231, 233, 240, 241, 
255 and n., 258, 260, 271, 274 n., 
279 n., 287, 291, 292, 293, 319, 321 
322 and n., 323, 324, 327, 329 n., 331 n:, 
335, 338 and n., 345 and n., 431 
Speranza, iii. 341 
Spinelli. See Parri 

Spinello of Arezzo, i. 330, 391, 417, 420, 
422-432 ; ii. 6. Works : Anletta, 
i. 398 n., 432 n. ; Arezzo, 423, 424, 425, 
and n., 426 ; Cologne (Ramboux), 
426; Florence, 422, 427, 429, 431 
and n., 432 ; Gubbio, 431 ; London 
(iSTat. Gal.), 425 and n., 431 ; Pisa, 
330, 422, 427, 428 ; Siena, 422, 430, 
431 ; lost and obliterated works : 
Florence, 423, 424 and 426 ; Casen- 
tino, 424 ; Arezzo, 424 n., 428 n. ; 
Siena, 429 

Squarcione, ii. 194 ; iii. 49, 297 
Squazzella, iii. 497, 514 
Stammatico, i. 71 
Stampa, Girolamo, iii. 310 n. 

Stamina. See Gherardo 
Stefano d’ Antonio, i. 443 and n. 

Stefano da Zevio, ii, 187 
Stefano Fiorentino, i. 326, 333-335 ; 
works assigned to : Pisa, 334 ; Florence, 
334 ; Pistoia, 335 ; Perugia (?), 335. 
Lost works : Rome, MUan, Assisi, and 
Florence, 335 and n. . > 

Stefano of Venice, i. 397 ; ii.3202 and n. 
Stefano of Verona, i. 398 
Stefanone, i. 278, 279 and n., 280 
Stef anus of Rome, i. 49, 51 
Stephano di S. Ginesio, iii. 155 and n. 
Suardi, Bartolommeo. See Bramantino 
Symon de Corbeta, ii.jlOS n. 

Taddeo Babtou, ii. 111^. Works: 
Asciano, 123 ; Badia a Isola, 

123 n. ; Cambridge, XJ.S.A., 123 n. ; 
CoUegarli, 111 n. ; CoUe in Val d’Elsa, 
123 n. ; Englewood, New Jersey, 

123 n. ; Florence, 123 n. ; Genoa, 
111; Grenoble, llln. ; Ginestreto, 

124 n. ; Hanover, 124 n. ; Monte- 
pulciano, 116 and n, ; Montalcino, 
116 ; Munster, 124 n. ; Naples, 123 n., 
124 n. ; Oldenburg, 124 n. ; Paris 
(Louvre), 111, 112 and n. ; Pisa, i. 
331; ii. 112-114, 114.n., 124 n.; 
Perugia, 117, 118, 124 n.; Ravenna, 
123 n. ; Rome, 123 n., 124 n . ; Settig- 
nano, 123 n. ; Siena, 115, 116 and n., 
118, 119, 120 and n., 121, 122 and n., 


123 71 ., 124 n. ; iii. 125 n. ; Utrecht, 
123 n. ; work at Berlin, wrongly 
assigned to, 123. Further references, 
style, works, &c., ii. 1, 6, 48, 103 ; 
iii. 98, 99, 127, 136, 137, 139, 141, 142, 
146, 149, 150, 161, 177, 180 
Taddeo Gaddi, ii. 296 Works : 
Assisi, 212 ; Berlin, 300, 301 and n., 
302, 303; Florence, 196 n., 297-299 
and n., 300, 303 and n., 304 and n., 
305 and n., 306 and 7i., 307 and n., 
309-312, 390, 413 ?i., 434, 435; ii. 
31 n., 63 and n. ; Pisa, 307, 308 and 
71. ; Siena, 302 ; ii. 86 n. ; works 
assigned to in National Gallery, 446, 
447 ; perished works, 307 and n., 308 ; 
works in style of, 306 and n. Further 
references, style, works, &c., i. 193 
and 7z., 286 and tz. ; and Giovanni da 
IVHlano, 336, 337; 345, 351, 387, 388, 
417 ; ii. 188 n. ; iii. 211 
Tafi. See Andrea 

Tamagni, iii. 310, 311 7i., 319 and n., 
321 n. ^ ■ 

Tanus, painter at Pisa, i. 145 
Teofane of Constantinople, ii. 169 
Tesauro. See Philippo 
Thifemate. See Francesco di Citt^ di 
Gastello 

Tiberio d’ Assisi, iii. 329-31. Works : 
Assisi,* 328 w., 330 and n., 331 ; 

Berlin (?), 330 ti. ; Beltona, 330 n. ; 
Castelritoldi, 330 n. ; Foligno, 330 n. ; 
Montefalco, 329, 330 and n. ; Murelli, 
330 n. ; Perugia, 330 7 ^. ; Trevi, 329 
and n. Further references, i. 71 n. ; 
iii. 93, 164 n., 191, 194, 259, 261, 279 n. 
292, 293, 294, 339, 345 and n. 

Timoteo Vit iii. 56 n., 182, 259, 331, 
334 n. 

Tino di 'Camaino, i. 295 
Tio di Francesco of Fabriano, ii. 142 
Titian, ii. 192, 249, 257; iii. 11, 218 ti., 
367, 494 

Tom6. See Luca di 
Tommasi. See Niccola^ 

Tommaso di Lazzaro, ii. 172 
Tommaso di Marco, i. 385 
Tommaso di Stefano, i. 342 and n. ; 
iii. 383 

Tommaso of Modena, ii. 163, 164 and 
n., 165 and n, 

Tommaso Pisano, son of Andrea, i. 294. 

Works: Pisa, 294, 295 
Torriti. See Jacobus 
Traini. See Francesco 
Tribolo, iii. 483 
Turino Vanni, ii. 129, 130 
Turretto, mosaist, i. 79 ti., 145 and n. 


Uccello. See Paolo 


2n 
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XJgolino, iii. 99, 120 

Ugolino di Prete Ilario, i. 03, 94, 369 ; 

ii. 150 

Ugolino di Pietro, ii. 18 
Ugolino of Siena, i. 134 w., 151, 153, 
333 ; ii. 1, 5, 17, 18. Works : Assisi, 
20 n. j Cologne (Rambonx), 19 ; 
Florence, 18 and n., 19 and n., 20, 
395 ; Siena, 19 and 20 n. j other 
worlcs mentioned by Vasari, 20 
Ugolino Neri, ii. 17. 18 
Ursone of Bologna, ii. 152 

Van der Goes, iii. 17 

Van der Weyden, iii. 147 

Van Eyeks, the, h. 223, 310, 316, 355 ; 

iii. 2, 3, 4, 11, 13, 52, 202, 223, 239 
Vanni, See Andrea, Betto, Lippo, 

Tnrino, and Vincinius 
Vanni di Bono of Siena, i. 145 and n., 
153 n., 269 ; ii. 129 
Vannucei. See Perugino 
Vasari, Lazzaro, iii. 59 and n. 

Vecchietta (Lorenzo di Pietro), iii. 106 ff. 
Works : Badia a Isola, 110 w. ; Garls- 
rulie, 110 n. ; Castiglione d’Orcia, 
110 n.; Cologne, 110 n.; Florence, 
108 and n., 109 ; Liverpool, ii. 361 n. ; 
iii. 110 n.; Nami, 110 n. ; Paris 
(Cluny), 110 n. ; Pienza, 108 and n,, 
110 n.; Siena, 106, 107 and n., 109, 
110 and n., 115 n. ; Settignano, 110 n. 
Further references, style, works, &c., 
iii. 98 and n., 99 and 101 and n., 
102, 113, 120, 124, 128 
VecelHo, iii. 367 
Ventura di Gualtieri, i. 153 n. 

Verlas, Fr^cisous. Works : Milan, 
(Brera), iii. 340 ; Sarcedo, 341 and n, ; 
Sohio, 340 and n. ; Velo, 341 and n. 
Veronese, iii. 498 

Verrocchio, Andrea del, ii. 388 ff. Works : 


Colleoni Monument, 390, 303 ; Boy 
and Dolphin of Careggi, 391 ; Uffizi, 
“ David, 391, 392, 404; S. Thomas 
at Orsanmichele, 392 ; Baptism, Aca- 
demy, Florence, 392, 393-395, 396 ; 
pictures assigned to, in Berlin, Dresden, 
and Munich Galleries, 396 ; doubtful 
works, 397-399 and n. ; lost picture, 
393 71. Further references, ii. 208, 
214, 317, 361, 367, 374, 400, 403, 
404, 436 n., 467 n. ; hi. 1, 4 ; pictures 
attributed to, 14 n. ; 15, 189 n., 201, 
202, 203, 219, 222 ; and Lorenzo di 
Credi, 376, 377 ; pictures at Florence, 
and in Nation^ Gallery (?), 377 n-.; 
378, 379, 383, 385, 388, 401, 406, 437 ; 
panel in Uffizi, 467 n. 

Verrocchio, Giovanni (Giuliano?), iii. 211 
Vicino, mosaist, i. 79 n. 

Vincenzo da S. Gimignano (“ Tamagni ”), 
h. 341 

Vincenzo Pagani, in. 340 and n. 
Vincinius Vanni of Pistoia, painting in 
Campo Santo at Pisa, i. 326 
Visino. Works: Bologna (?), iii. 444; 
Venice (?), 444 

Vitale of Bologna, ii. 163, 164, 160 
Vite. See Antonio 

Vittorio, son of Francesco of Pisa, i. 
146 and n. 

Vivaldo, painter at Pisa, i. 146 and n. 
Vivarini, the, hi. 215 n. 

Vivarini, Antonio, work in Berlin 
Museum, iii. 143; 167, 168 n., 364 

WiLIGELMUS, sculptor, i. 102 71 -. 

Zaccaona, Turpino, hi. 83, 84 
Zacchia, hi. 391 
Zagganelh. See Cotignola 
Zenale (Bernardino Martini), h, 197 n, 
Zoppo, Marco, hi. 83 


THE END 
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